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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON 
DEFENCE 
Chairman: Mr. David G. Hahn 
Vice-Chairman: Hon. Marcel Lambert 


and Messrs. 


Asselin (Notre-Dame- Hahn, MacRae, 
de-Grace), Harkness, Martineau, 
Béchard, Langlois, Matheson, 
Brewin, Laniel, McMillan, 
Deachman, Lessard (Lac-Saint- Nielsen, 
Fane, Jean), Smith, 
Granger, Lloyd, Temple, 


Groos, MacLean, Winch—(24). 
Quorum—-13 


EK. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


’ , ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
FRIDAY, May 8, 1964. 


ne Resolved,—That a Special Committee be appointed to continue the con- 
B ideration of matters relating to Defence begun by the Special Committee at 
' the past Session and to report from time to time its observations and opinions 
x thereon; 

Oh. That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records 
and to examine witnesses; 

% zs That it be empowered to adjourn from place to place; 

pF 

: That the minutes of proceedings and evidence taken by the Special Com- 
_ mittee at the past Session be referred to the said Committee and made a part 
g of the records thereof; and 


a That the Committee consist of 24 members to be designated by the House at 
4 
4 TUESDAY, May 12, 1964. 


F: Ordered,—That Bill C-90, An Act to amend the National Defence Act, 
q be referred to the Special Committee on Defence. 


THURSDAY, May 14, 1964. 


Ordered,—That the Special Committee on Defence, appointed May 8, 1964, 
be composed of Messrs. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce), Béchard, Brewin, 
Deachman, Fane, Granger, Groos, Hahn, Harkness, Lambert, Langlois, Laniel, 
Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacLean (Queens), MacRae, Martineau, 
_ Matheson, McMillan, Nielsen, Pilon, Smith, Temple and Winch. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 


way. 
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REPORT OF THE HOUSE 
WEDNESDAY, May 20, 1964. 


The Special Committee on Defence has the honour to present its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 


1. That it be empowered to print such papers and evidence as may be 
ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation 
thereto; 

2. That it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


D. G. HAHN, 
Chairman. 


(Note,—Report concurred in on same day). 


‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 19, 1964 
(1) 
_ The Special Committee on Defence met at 2.05 o’clock p.m. this day for 
ee ieation purposes. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Brewin, Deachman, Fane, Groos, Hahn, 
Harkness, Lambert, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), MacLean, MacRae, 
‘ Martineau, Matheson, McMillan, Nielsen, Pilon, Smith, Winch (19). 


The Clerk attending, and having called for nominations, Mr. Béchard 
moved, seconded by Mr. McMillan, that Mr. Hahn be elected Chairman of the 
i Committee. 


: There being no further nominations, Mr. Hahn was declared duly elected 
yas Chairman. 


The Chairman thanked the Committee for the honour conferred on him. 
- The Chairman invited nominations for a Vice-Chairman. 


Mr. Deachman moved, seconded by Mr. Pilon, that Mr. Temple - elected 
Vice-Chairman. 


Mr. Lessard (Lac-Saint-J ean) moved, seconded by Mr. MacLean, that Mr. 
Lambert be elected Vice-Chairman. 


After discussion, Mr. Deachman moved, seconded by Mr. McMillan, that 
here be two Vice-Chairmen. Motion negatived on division. 


The first motion for Vice-Chairman was negatived. 


The second motion for Vice-Chairman was adopted unanimously and Mr. 
Lambert was declared duly elected as Vice-Chairman. 


H Mr. Smith moved, seconded by Mr. Nielsen, that a Sub-Committee on 
Agenda and Procedure composed of the Chairman, Vice-Chairman and four 
members, to be named by him, be appointed. After discussion, by leave, Mr. 
Smith withdrew his motion. 

On motion of Mr. Brewin, seconded by Mr. Deachman, 


Resolved,—That a Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure comprised 
of the Chairman, Vice-Chairman and five members, to be named by him, be 
4 appointed. 


On motion of Mr. MacLean, seconded by Mr. Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), 


Resolved —That the Committee recommend to the House that it be em- 
:. powered to print such papers and evidence as may be ordered by the Com- 


On motion of Mr. Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), seconded by Mr. Lambert, 
Resolved,—That the Committee request permission to sit while the House 


The Clerk read the Committee’s initial order of reference. 


4) 


6 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Winch requested an early meeting of the Steering Committee to dis- 
cuss urgent defence matters, the White Paper and Bill C-90 and their priority 
of consideration. 


Various suggestions were recommended to facilitate and expedite the work 
-of the Committee. 


Mr. Hahn referred to a visit of twenty-five R.M.C. cadets to the House of 
Commons on Thursday, May 21. 


At 2.25 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


M. Slack, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 


TUESDAY, May 26, 1964. 
(2) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11.15 a.m. this day. The Chair- — 


man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Brewin, Deachman, Fane, Granger, 
Groos, Hahn, Harkness, Lambert, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, 
MacLean, MacRae, Martineau, Matheson, McMillan, Nielsen, Temple and 
Winch. (20) . 


In attendance: From the Department of National Defence: Honourable 


=e 


Paul T. Hellyer, Minister; and Honourable Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister | 


The Order of Reference, referring to this Committee Bill C-90, An Act to 
amend the National Defence Act, was read. 


The Chairman announced that the following have been appointed to the 
Steering Subcommittee: Messrs. Lambert, Langlois, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), 
MacLean, Temple, Winch and Hahn. He then presented the following as that 
Subcommittee’s First Report: 


Your Subcommittee recommends: 


1. That the Committee meet on Tuesday and Thursday mornings at 
10.30 a.m. 


2. That pursuant to its Order of Reference of May 20, 1964, the Com- 


mittee print 1,000 copies in English and 500 copies in French of its 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 

3. That Bill C-90, An Act to amend the National Defence Act, be the 
first matter for the consideration of the Committee. 

4. That the Minister of National Defence be invited to make a tes 
ment to the Committee on Tuesday, May 26, and Thursday, May 28. 


5. That the Deputy Minister of National Defence be invited to make > 


a statement following the completion of the Minister’s statement. 


On motion of Mr. Winch, seconded by Mr. Lloyd, 


Resolved,—That the First Report of the Steering Subcommittee, erat 


this day, be now concurred in. 


Clause 1 of Bill C-90 was called, the Minister was introduced and re- 


quested to outline the purposes of the Bill. 
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EVIDENCE 
TUESDAY, May 26, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. You will please come 
o order. I am going to start by reading to the Committee the second Order 
of Reference for the Committee. The first Order of Reference was the reso- 
_ lution which was read at the last meeting. The second Order of Reference is 
' dated Tuesday, May 12; “Ordered by the House that Bill C-90 an Act to 
Amend the National Defence Act be referred to the Special Committee on 
Defence.” 

| At our organization meeting it was agreed that the Steering Committee, 
a Subcommittee, should be appointed by the Chairman after consultation with 
' party whips, and that it should consist of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, 
and five members of the committee. I shall now announce the names of the 
eering committee. In addition to myself and Mr. Lambert, the other mem- 
bers are Mr. Temple, Mr. MacLean, Mr. Winch, Mr. Lessard (Lae- Saint-Jean), 
and Mr. Langlois. 

Following our last meeting the Steering Committee met and I shall now 
ad the First Report of the Steering Committee, as follows: 


Your subcommittee recommends: 

1. That the committee meet on Tuesday and Thursday mornings at 
10.30 a.m. 

2. That pursuant to its order of reference of May 20, 1964, the 
committee print 1,000 copies in English and 500 copies in French 
of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 

3. That Bill C-90, an act to amend the National Defence Act, be the 
first matter for the consideration of the committee. 

4. That the Minister of National Defence be invited to make a state- 
ment to the committee on Tuesday, May 26, and continue on 
Thursday, May 28. 

5. That the deputy minister of National Defence be invited to make a 
statement on June 2. 


May I now have a motion for the adoption of the report of the Siccae 
Subcommittee? 

Mr. Lampert: I wonder about the Committee meeting for June 2. After 
1, it may be that we are not finished, at that time, in hearing the minister. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we change the Report to read that the Deputy 
inister of National Defence be invited to make a statement upon the com- 
etion of the minister’s statement? | 
Mr. WincH: May I bring up one point which was not mentioned? It was | 
y understanding in the subcommittee that along with considering the 
bill you have mentioned would come questions for discussion on matters of 
policy with regard to separation of those who may be leaving the service. 
The CHAIRMAN: I did not specify it in the report, but it was discussed, 
and the general opinion of the Steering subcommittee was that in discussing 
ill C-90 we would discuss the Bill and its effect on unification of command 
of the services including the problems of separation of personnel, but that we 
a gina not at this stage go poke the probable ramifications involved because 


a Bill C. 90. 


10 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Now may we have a motion for adoption of the report? It is moved by © 
Mr. Winch and seconded by Mr. Lloyd. Yes, Mr. Fane? 


Mr. Fane: 1 would like to suggest that you have a meeting with the Chair- 
men of all Committees to arrange times that do not conflict with meetings of 
the other committees, because on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 10.00 a.m. | 
the public accounts committee has arranged to sit also, and those of us who 
are members of both committees cannot possibly attend meetings of these two 
important committees at the same time. Therefore, I suggest that the chair- 
men get together with whomever it can be arranged with, to bring about some 
organization of the times of meetings of these committees so that they do not 
conflict. If they would do this it would be a very acceptable thing for those 
members who have to attend more than one committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: In that connection there are about five committees now 
meeting on Tuesdays and Thursdays. The steering subcommittee, the sub- 
committee of this committee discussed it. It poses problems, and the only 
alternative is to meet on Mondays and Fridays. There is caucus of course on 
Wednesday. So the steering subcommittee was unanimous that we continue 
our sittings as suggested, on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


Mr. McMILLAN: I was going to bring up the same subject. Would it not 
be better to meet, let us say, at eleven o’clock, in order to give another com- 
mittee such as public accounts a chance to meet, let us say, from 9.30 a.m. 
until 11 o’clock? I believe you said that we were to meet at 10.30 a.m.; is that so? - 

The CHAIRMAN: At 10.30 a.m. 


Mr. McMiLuan: Surely there are a number of us who are on both these 
committees. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Certainly I think some effort should be made to try to 
co-ordinate the times of meetings of the committees which will be meeting — 
regularly during the next month or two months. There have been efforts along 
this line in the past, though not too successful. But I think some progress 
could be made in order to prevent the times overlapping, which would otherwise 
take place unless there was some co-ordination among the chairmen of com- 
mittees which will be meeting during this present period. 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that for the time being we adopt the sittings 
as agreed upon. We will see if it is possible to avoid conflict. It is extremely 
difficult to do this. Now are we ready for the question? All in favour of the 
adoption of the Steering subcommittee report? Opposed? 

Motion agreed to. 

I declare the motion carried. 


We have with us as witness the Minister of National Defence. The first item 
before the Committee for consideration is Bill C-90, An Act to amend the 
National Defence Act. I now call clause 1, and ask the minister to make his 
statement on clause 1. 


On clause 1,—Duties of chief of the defence staff. 


Hon. PAUL HELLYER (Minister of National Defence): Mr. Chairman, and 
gentlemen,— 


Mr. BREWIN: Before the minister begins, may I ask if you have an extra 
copy of this bill somewhere? 
The CHAIRMAN: Copies of the bill are being distributed and all members ; 
will receive them along with copies of the consolidated National Defence Act. 
Mr. Luoyp: I suggest that the minister proceed while we are waiting for 

the distribution. 
Mr. HELLYER: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As a preliminary to the discussion . 
of Bill C-90 it may be useful to review briefly some of the background leading 
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to the proposal which is now before you. As you know, we undertook several 
studies in the Department of National Defence covering a wide range of 


_ problems. 


As the result of the studies a number of decisions have already been taken. 
These are quite well known to you and cover a wide range, from the cancella- 
tion of various procurement programs such as the general purpose frigates 
and the follow on CF-104 aircraft, to the reduction of overhead and the closing 
of various bases and depots, to a proposed reduction in reserve forces, and now 
a recommendation to replace the chairman, chiefs of staff committee, and the 
three service chiefs by a single chief of defence staff. In order that you may 
better understand the problems related to this action, I would like to repeat 
some of the more important considerations at this time. 

First of all in respect of the equipment programs, we examined each one 


_ from the standpoint of its effect on future policy. It has been alleged that policy 


has been set to agree with the equipment already decided on. Obviously, if all 


the funds available for equipment are committed and if a change in policy 


should require different equipment, flexibility is lost because of lack of funds. 
Therefore, any plans to buy equipment which would unduly restrict our choice 
of future policy were carefully reviewed and several were cancelled. 

At the same time, discussions were held with the government in respect 
of the level of funds that we could expect for defence requirements for the next 
few years. In considering this question, the government was very much aware 
of the overall financial position which faces it. A series of large deficits have 
increased the size of our national debt and the annual cost of servicing the debt. 
Statutory expenditures have been rising sharply and the prospect of continuing 
large deficits is a matter of concern. Defence expenditures represent the largest 
area of non-statutory or controllable expenditures, and so it was decided that 
an effort should be made to hold expenditures for defence at approximately the 
present level. I may say that to accomplish this will not be an easy task. 

The problem is made much more difficult by the fact that defence expendi- 
tures have been and remain out of balance. To be specific, we are spending too 


: large a proportion of our funds for operations and maintenance and not enough 


for equipment. If this trend is not reversed, it will only be a few years until 
we will have no new equipment at all. Obviously something must be done. 
If we are to have in the future fully effective, well equipped and flexible 
forces, we must spend much more on equipment and much less on overhead. 
Also, because we cannot afford to do well all of the things we are now doing, 


we must spend more on high priority items and less on lower priorities. 


To determine the scale of priorities was not an easy task. It is, of course, 
a question of judgment. However, we had to look at the world as it presently 
exists and learn from the experiences of the past. At the beginning of the first 


and second world wars, we did not have significant forces in being and we 


had to rely almost completely on mobilization potential. Consequently it was 


some months before we were able to play an important part in the execution 


of the war. Even more important is the suggestion that if the allies had strong 
forces in being, the second world war might not have happened. 

Following world war II we demobilized most of our forces and returned 
to the pre-war policy. For several years this policy made sense due to the 
large stockpiles of new equipment left over from the war and even more 


important because of the large reservoir of trained manpower. Following the 


Korean conflict and the acceptance by Canada of sizeable commitments under 


the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and our defence partnership with the 


United States, Canadian policy changed radically. The emphasis shifted from 
mobilization potential to a forces-in-being concept. This concept is valid today 
and our widespread commitments demand its continuance. 
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The purpose of our forces in being is to preserve peace by deterring war. 
This principle applies throughout the whole spectrum of possible conflict. At the 
high end of the scale, thermonuclear war and major non-nuclear war are 
deterred by the existence of sufficient force to make any aggression unprofitable. 
Similarly, at the lower end of the scale in peace-keeping and other activities, | 
it is the existence of, and in some cases the use of forces in being which contains 
or tends to contain the conflict in a limited way and prevent it from escalating 
into something more dangerous. In most situations in the real world then, it 


is flexible forces in being which may be useful to keep the peace and deter 


war. The chance of calling on mobilization potential, though possible, is quite 
remote. 
This assessment must guide our setting of priorities. Forces in being which 


traditionally have been low priority are at the top of our list and reserve 


forces which have been the backbone of our mobilization in two world wars, 
are moved down the scale proportionately. 

This is not to say that we have no further requirement for reserve forces. 
On the contrary, they will continue to play an important place in the scheme 
of things. For example, although we do not think there is a high probability 
of mobilization, we think it would be unwise, in the light of history, to ignore 
the possibility. Our plans will include, therefore, a limited but effective 
potential. In addition, we have specific requirements for reserve forces to 
assist in the defence of Canada and for civil survival. We have roles to be 
assigned to reserve forces and we feel that the direct relationship between role 
and force will be good both for morale and effectiveness in a reorganized 
militia. 


To assist us in the reorganization of our reserve forces, a commission and ~ 


| two committees were established. The committees relating to the Royal 


Canadian Naval Reserve and the Royal Canadian Air Force Auxiliary have 
reported. The Commission headed by Brigadier E. R. Suttie of Montreal, has 
been considering how the militia might be reorganized to meet our requirements 
and at the same time best preserve the special characteristics and traditions of 
a great organization. Brigadier Suttie and his group have had the full 
co-operation of the conference of defence associations to assist them in their 
important task. The preliminary report of the commission is expected within 
a few days. Hon. members of this committee may wish to study the recom- 
mendations at a later date. 

To reorganize our permanent forces in a manner which will peri! a 
satisfactory balance in expenditures between overhead on the one hand and 
new equipment on the other, we have two choices. We could either reduce 
the number of operational units or seek savings in overhead, particularly 
in headquarters, supply, training and related staffs. Between these two, and 
because we were convinced that substantial savings could be effected in head- 
quarters and related areas, we decided to turn our full attention in the 
direction of reductions in overhead which would not atrect our operational 
capability. 

In considering the reorganization most likely to accomplish this goal, two 
important criteria were kept in mind. First the development of the most 
streamlined and responsive force possible, and second the maximum reduction 
in duplication and consequent savings in personnel. I think the fact should be 
underlined that we cannot possibly restore an acceptable balance within the 
present level of defence expenditures without a substantial reduction in 


personnel. To achieve our purpose, therefore, the option adopted must be f 


the one which will permit the maximum reduction in headquarters and other 
establishments. | 
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One of the options studied was, of course, that suggested by the royal 
commission on Government organization. It was in effect that service and } 
- support organizations common to the three services be transferred and placed — 
- under the jurisdiction of the chairman, chiefs of staff committee. This suggestion / 
- was carefully studied and ultimately rejected on two counts. First, unless the |! 
_ chairman was given authority to impose decisions on the services, the com- 
mittee system with all its inevitable frustrations and delays would remain. 
Second, it did not appear that manpower savings could be effected. Based ont 
our experience and that of our allies, there was a strong possibility that the 
manpower requirements might have increased by the creation of what has 
sometimes been called the “fourth force’’. 


The option chosen is more fundamental and more direct. It is in substance 
the application of the corporate principle to the armed forces and the con- 
sequent requirement of a single command structure. This solution is widely 
held both by professional officers and by students of military organization. 

Bill 90 contains the provisions required to implement the change in command. 
The positions of chairman, chiefs of staff committee, chief of the naval staff, 
chief of the general staff, and chief of the air staff are being replaced by a single 
position designated chief of defence staff. The chief of defence staff will be 
responsible for the administration of navy, army and air force. The bill before 
you is drafted to implement this transfer and to effect the consequential 
amendments resulting from the transfer. When you come to the clause by 
clause examination of the bill, I am sure that the Judge Advocate General 
would be willing ne answer questions in respect of any specific points that 
might arise. 


The chief of defence staff will be bosieeed in his administrative respon- 
sibilities by a defence staff to whom he can delegate responsibility in various j 
fields. To assist in the determination of this top command structure, I asked 
the chiefs of staff to set up a special ad hoc committee. This committee of | 
senior officers consisting of representatives of the joint staff, navy, army, 
air force, defence research board and the deputy minister’s staff, worked 
assiduously at their task and set out in concise detail the considerations 
involved. The associate minister and I are deeply obliged to the chiefs of staff 
and their committee for invaluable assistance in a most difficult task. 


In a few minutes I will outline the proposed senior military staff, but 
first I would like to briefly discuss the question of civil control and how it will 
be effected. As you have already indicated the deputy minister will be dis- 
cussing with you the relationship between his staff and the military. In 
consequence my remarks will be limited to the broad principles. 


Would you give me the first chart, please? 
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As with other government departments the ultimate approval of matters 
lating to defence is vested in parliament with the cabinet deciding the precise 
defence policy to be recommended to parliament for approval. However, the 
cabinet is too large a body to deal effectively with the numerous and complex 
policy problems of national defence. Consequently, a smaller committee of 
cabinet members is established to deal specifically with matters affecting 
foreign policy and defence policy. This cabinet committee is known as the 
external affairs and defence committee and is called upon to consider defence 
questions and to report to the cabinet upon major matters of policy relating 
f° the maintenance and improvement of the armed forces. A number of officials, 
while they are not members, may attend meetings of this committee and may 
_be asked to express their views. These include the chairman, chiefs of staff 
i. committee, the various chiefs of staff, the chairman of the defence research 
i board, the deputy minister of national defence and officials from other interested 
3 government departments. The Prime Minister acts as chairman of the external 
_affairs and defence committee. 


q As ministers responsible for the Department of National Defence, the Minis- 
_ ter of National Defence and the Associate Minister of National Defence both re- 
a ort to the cabinet and to the external affairs and defence committee on matters 
4 of major defence policy for which cabinet direction is required. Within the de- 
; partment under the terms of the National Defence Act as it now exists the over- 


‘ 


all administration of the Department of National Defence is the responsibility of 
: the two ministers. The minister and associate minister are equal in status and 
- either can act as Minister of National Defence. However, for the day to day work 
_ at the ministerial level of the department it has been mutually agreed that the 
_ Minister of National Defence will be mainly responsible for defence matters of 
: an operational and international character, such as those involved in the United 

Nations and NATO. The Associate Minister of National Defence will deal mainly 
ith administrative matters affecting the department. 


I may say, as I have indicated before, that without this assistance from 
_the associate minister, who does undertake the bulk of administrative work 
~ within the department, it would have been impossible for us to give the time and 
Pinought to the proposed reorganization which has been required. 


: Under the act the deputy minister reports directly to the two ministers 
and he is responsible for the control of all financial matters pertaining to the 
4 department, parliament and legal business including all proposals for legisla- 
_ tion and submission to the governor-in-council and treasury board and formal 
: communications to other government departments and the general public. 


The chairman of the defence research board, which was established on April 
t 1947 under part III of the National Defence Act also reports directly to 
the ministers. The basic responsibilities of the defence research board are: 

- providing scientific advice to the Minister of National Defence, to the chiefs of 
_ staff and to the armed services; providing for the research needs of the armed 
services and to contribute to the collective security of the NATO alliance in 
scientific fields, and to encourage and support basic research in defence inter- 
ests in Canadian universities. 

On the military side, the ministers’ advisers at the present time are the 
~ members of the chiefs of staff committee including the chairman of that commit- 
tee and the chairman of the defence research board. Each of the members of 
_ the committee have direct access to the minister, as does the deputy minister. 


i Would you just briefly show the other chart? 
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This indicates the present organization in which, in effect there are six 


avenues of direct input to the minister and associate minister. The deputy 
minister, the chairman of the chiefs of staff committee, the chairman of the de- 
fence research board, the chief of the naval staff, the chief of the general 
staff and the chief of the air staff each have direct access. This is one of the 


administrative problems which we found and about which we felt something 


must be done: in effect, at the present time it is very difficult to exercise the 
control and management of the department as required of the ministers by 
law. 

One of the main objects, then, of the new proposed organization is to sim- 
plify these channels of communication to the point at which the minister and 


associate minister can effectively exercise the responsibility and control with 


which they are charged by law. 
There is another advisory body about which I will have something further 


' to say, and that is the defence council. This council—which is chaired by the 


Minister of National Defence has as its members the associate minister, the 
deputy minister, the associate deputy minister, the chairman of the chiefs of 
staff committee, the chiefs of staff of the armed services, and the chairman 
of the defence research board—deals in the main with matters of policy 
related to administration within the department. There are, of course, many 
other committees within the department as was pointed out in the white 


_ paper. The majority of those committees are tri-service in nature, and it is 
important to note that in these many departmental committees, outside those 
in which the ministers participate, there exists no overriding individual 
authority in so far as decisions or recommendations being made. 


I am now going to review the history of the defence council for hon. 
members of the committee, and I apologize for doing it in great detail, but 


_ it is necessary because there are many people interested in this particular 

- body and in the function which it has played in the past and which it is 
- intended it shall play in the future. Perhaps members of the committee will 
_ permit a somewhat more lengthy review than otherwise would be warranted. 


Under Bill C-90, which the committee is now considering, the positions | 


of chairman, chiefs of staff committee, and of the chiefs of staff of the three 
services are being eliminated in favour of one chief of the defence staff. 


Therefore, the chiefs of staff committee will also cease to exist and considera- 


- tion had therefore to be given to the establishment of a body of advisers who 
would have direct contact with the ministers on all major problems, both 


military and administrative. This will be done through the defence council, 
which I have already mentioned, but the composition and the terms of refer- 
ence of this council will be different from those in the past. 

The defence council was established by order in council P.C. 1252 on 


- June 20, 1922: 


To advise the minister on all matters of defence including or relating 
to the militia, the military, naval and air services of Canada, and on 
‘all matters referred to it by the minister. 


References to the militia council and the various regulations were henceforth 


‘g 


to mean defence council. The composition of this council was as follows: 


- president, the minister of militia and defence and naval service; vice president, 


the deputy minister of militia and defence. The members were as follows: 


the deputy minister of the naval service; the chief of the general staff, 


department of militia and defence; the director of the naval service. Associate 


, members were the adjutant general, department of militia and defence; the 
- quartermaster general, department of militia and defence; and the director 
_ of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


: 


- 
i 
Nd 


On July 17, 1936, P.C. 1742, in recognition of the fact that the judge 


_ advocate general had been a member of the militia council, revised the mem- 
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bership of the defence council as follows: preene the minister at national 
defence; vice president, the deputy minister of national defence. ‘Members — 
were the chief of the general staff; the director of the naval service and chief 
of the naval staff; the senior air officer, Royal Canadian Air Force. Associate © 
members were the adjutant general; the quartermaster general; the master — 
general of ordnance; and the judge advocate general. 3 
In consequence of the appointment of a minister of national defence for 
naval services and a minister of national defence for air as well as associate 
acting deputy ministers, it was considered necessary to change the composi- — 
tion of defence council to conform to the organization within the department 
of national defence. To that end, order in council P.C. 1252 and order in 
council P.C. 1742 were cancelled, and order in council P.C. 4737, dated 
September 13, 1940, was approved. The duties of the defence council were 
to advise the minister on all matters of defence, including or relating to the 
naval, military and air services of Canada, and all matters referred to it 
by the minister of national defence. 
The composition of the council was as follows: chairman, the minister 
of national defence; vice chairmen, the associate minister of national defence, 
the minister of national defence for naval services, the minister of national 
defence for air. Members were the chief of naval staff, the chief of the general 
staff, the chief of the air staff, the associate acting deputy minister naval 
service, the associate acting deputy minister militia service, and the associate 
acting deputy minister air service. The secretary was to be appointed by - 
the minister of national defence. 
subsequent orders in council—in 1947 P.C. 887 and in 1951 P.C. 886— — 
repealed previous orders in council and amended the membership but made > 
no changes in the duties. ; 
In 1953 when a further submission was made to the privy council to update 
the membership, the clerk of the privy council returned it stating that, as the 
defence council was an intra-departmental body with its members under the 
direct control of the minister and with no duties except to advise the minister, — 
there was no need to continue the past practice of providing for defence council 
by order in council. Accordingly, P.C. 1953-442, March 26, 1953, revoked the 
last order in council which was P.C. 886. 'The then minister of national defence, 
the late hon. Brooke Claxton, on March 18, 1953, issued an order stating that: 


There shall be a defence council consisting of the following: chair- 
man, the minister of national defence; vice-chairman, the associate 
minister of national defence; other members, the parliamentary assistants 
to the minister of national defence, the deputy minister of national 
defence, the chairman of the chiefs of staff committee, the chief of the 
naval staff, the chief of the general staff, the chief of the air staff, the 
chairman of the defence research board, the associate deputy ministers 
of national defence. The secretary was to be such person as the minister 
of national defence shall appoint. 


In addition, such persons as the chairman or vice-chairman may Bet iat 
shall from time to time attend meetings of the defence council. 

The duties of the defence council shall be to advise the minister of ational 
defence and the associate minister of national defence on matters relating to 
the naval, army and air forces of Canada and on all matters referred to it by 
the minister of national defence or the associate minister of national defence, 
and this order is still valid today. However, over the years through custom 
a division has occurred between the duties of fhe defence council and the chiefs — 
of staff committee. The Canadian chiefs of staff committee was formed in 
June, 1927, and was known at that time as the joint staff. However, in 1938 
when the chief of the air staff was appointed, it changed its name to the chiefs — 


(Buren ag 


‘ of staff committee. This committee functioned with the three service chiefs as 
members throughout world war II. After the war when the defence research 
_ board was set up the chairman became a member of the chiefs of staff com- 
_ mittee with the status of a chief of staff. 

: When events deteriorated between the west and the Soviet union, Canada 
_ played a leading part in the formation of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
_ tion. So important were the military negotiations and the implication of these 
defence arrangements that it required almost the continuous attention of the 
_ then chairman of the chiefs of staff committee, who was also at that time the 
chief of the general staff as there was no separate chairman. Also at the 
_ beginning of the Korean incident the individual chiefs of staff were greatly 
concerned with the build-up of their own services. These were major con- 
_ siderations which caused the government to agree to the reorganization of the 
" chiefs of staff with the appointment of a permanent chairman on February 1, 
1951. The terms of reference for the chairman of the chiefs of staff committee 
_ were as follows: 

(a) To act as the Chairman of a committee composed of the Chiefs 

of Staff and such other members as the Minister may designate; 


(b) To co-ordinate the operations and training of the Canadian forces; 
and 


(c) To perform such other duties as the Minister may direct. 


. 
; 
ri) 


Po Since then, the chiefs of staff committee advises the minister of national 
defence and the cabinet external affairs and defence committee on matters of 
_defence policy and prepares strategic appreciations and military plans as 
required. In addition, the committee has been responsible for co-ordinating 
the efforts of the armed services in fulfilment of a single defence policy and 
over-all policy direction of joint service organizations, establishments and 
operations. 
- In consequence, the defence council has been liimted in practice in its 
own considerations to the following functions: (a) To review and determine 
major questions of departmental policy in the fields of personnel, both 
Be tety and civilian, and logistics; (b) To institute studies of departmental 
organization and practices with a view to achieving economies, improving 
- managerial methods or co-ordinating departmental and governmental policy; 
(c) To take under consideration any other matter of departmental policy 
which may be referred to it by any member of the defence council. In practice, 
it has been used less and less throughout the years, and it is now proposed 
that the defence council will be used in a much more comprehensive manner 
and, in the future, will act as the principal departmental policy group. 
In an integrated organization, the role of defence council will be basically 
the same as under the former tri-service headquarters organization. It will 
co-ordinate information and make decisions on defence matters. The difference 
in the new organization is, of course, that there are and will be fewer separate 
functions to co-ordinate. That is, instead of three services we will be dealing 
i with a single defence staff which will have presented military problems on a 
co-ordinated basis. The essential elements for co-ordination, therefore, will 
be the fiscal considerations as represented by the deputy minister, the military 
considerations as represented by the chief of defence staff, and scientific 
considerations as represented by the scientific adviser, the chairman of the 
defence research board. 
In addition, there is a need for inter-departmental co-ordination on many 
of the elements of defence policy. This can be accommodated by having 
representatives of the department sit in with the defence council whenever 
ems that affect their departments in an important way are to be considered. 
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These will not be members of the defence council but can put forward the 
views of their own departments on any matters under consideration. a 

In addition to the above, specialist advisers from the defence department 
will be expected to attend on any matters affecting their specialities under 
consideration. These advisers would normally be the functional heads, as will 
be designated on the chart of the defence staff. The functional heads will not 
be full members of the defence council; they will, however, be expected to 
attend as specialist advisers whenever necessary. This same criterion would 
also apply to the associate deputy minister and four assitant deputy ministers — 
in respect of matters within their field. 

The defence council in this concept would then consist of the minister 
of national defence, the associate minister of national defence, the parliamen- 
tary secretary, if any, the deputy minister of national defence, the scientific 
adviser to the minister, who is the chairman of the defence research board, 
the chief of the defence staff and the vice chief of the defence staff. The 
principal departments which might be expected to provide representatives 
to attend specific meetings are the Department of External Affairs, the 
Department of Finance and the Department of Defence Production. 

I would like now to outline the senior military staff organization. I will 
begin by reviewing the present organization of the services as it exists. The 
organization of each of the three services varies considerably. 

The Royal Canadian Navy is organized on a part functional and part 
regional basis; the Army on a geographical basis; and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force on a functional basis. This chart shows the organization of the 
Royal Canadian Navy. At headquarters, one sees the chief of naval staff is 
assisted by members of the naval board, which include the vice chief of the 
naval staff, the chief of naval personnel, the chief of naval technical services, 
and the naval comptroller. The command structure from headquarters is to 
the flag officer, Atlantic coast, at Halifax, Nova Scotia; the flag officer, Pacific 
coast, Esquimalt, British Columbia; and the commanding officer of the naval 
divisions at Hamilton, Ontario. 
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The next chart represents the organization of the Canadian army as it 
presently exists. At headquarters, the chief of general staff is assisted by the 
members of the army council, including the vice chief of the general staff, 
the adjutant general, the quartermaster general, and major general survival, 
and the comptroller general. In Canada, the command structure from head- 
quarters includes western command headquarters at Edmonton, Alberta; 
central command headquarters at Oakville, Ontario; Quebec command head- 
quarters at Montreal, province of Quebec; and eastern command hese 
at Halifax, Nova Srotia. 

Outside these various commands are the brigade group in Europe and the 
various armed forces assigned to the United Nations. 
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This is a chart of the Royal Canadian Air Force headquarters organiza- 
tion. 

The chief of air staff is assisted at headquarters by members of the air 
council including the vice chief of the air staff, the air member for personnel, 
the air member for technical services, and the comptroller. | 

The air force commands are on a functional basis including training head- 
quarters command at Winnipeg, Manitoba, the maritime air command head- 
quarters at Halifax, Nova Scotia, the air transport command headquarters at 
Trenton, Ontario, the air materiel command headquarters. at Rockcliffe, Ontario, 
and the air defence command headquarters at St. Hubert, Quebec. In addition 
there is the No. 1 air division at Metz, France. 
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This chart represents the proposed unified headquarters of the armed — 
forces of Canada. : 

Under the minister and associate minister will be the chief of defence staff 
and his vice chief. Reporting to the chief of defence staff will be the divisional 
heads of the armed forces, the chief of operational readiness—and I may say 
that the categories here are set up as indicative for planning purposes; the 
planning is now proceeding. This is the organization as it is presently con- 
templated. It must of course be subject to change if experience should show 
that change is required. i 

We have the four deputy heads, the chief of operational readiness, chief 
of personnel, chief of logistics and engineering, and the comptroller general. 
Fach of these will have a deputy, the deputy chief of operational readiness, 
the deputy chief of personnel, and the deputy comptroller general. 

In respect of the chief of logistics and engineering however there will be 
two deputies. This is to divide the heavy work load between the deputy in 
charge of logistics and the deputy in charge of engineering and development. 
This is a variation from the proposal to establish an additional head. 

We think it will work satisfactorily and that it will accomplish our pur- 
pose. However, if in the future it should be found that it does not work satis- 
factorily, we would be prepared to take another look at it. 

Responsibilities under each of these are planned to be as follows: under 
the chief of operational readiness, forces readiness for all the armed forces of 
Canada; operational training and training standards required to keep satis- 
factory our state of readiness in the forces; combined training; operational doc- 
trine; tactical developments; standard operating procedures; communications; 
and safety. 

Under the chief of personnel will be recruiting; manning; individual and 
basic training; personnel administration including careers, postings, promo- 
tions; personnel services including dental, medical, chaplain, welfare; and pay 
and allowances. 

Under the chief of logistics, on the logistic side, will be stores and sup- 
plies; movements; transportation; accommodation; victualing; and repair and 
maintenance. 

On the engineering and development side will be design, development, 
test, evaluation, inspection and quality control. a 

Under the comptroller general will be program management, budgeting, 
organization and establishments. 

Reporting directly to the chief of defence staff and his vice chief will be 
the assistant chief of defence staff responsible for intelligence, plans, opera- 
tional requirements, programming, planning, and analysis. This division has 
been adopted because what we are doing has no precedent and because of the 
necessity to have close co-ordination in respect of planning where elements of 
the three traditional forces can be combined into a single plan and single pro- 
gram, and where this can be done under the close and immediate supervision 
of the chief of defence staff or his vice chief. i 

There will be a secretariat as there is in the case of each of the present — 
armed forces. The method of handling communications to and from commands 
will be exactly the same as it is at present. Communications to and from com- — 
mands will go through the defence secretariat and be sent from the secretariat © 
to the appropriate functional division for attention. : 

In respect of the rank structure it will be this. I think perhaps I will use 
the army ranks and equivalents because they are best known. The propensity — 
seems to be to use the United States army ranks, and I note this being done now 
in the reorganization of the British forces. I do not know whether that will be an 
ultimate universal arrangement or not but I think if we use our present army 
equivalent ranks they will be understood by all. . bi 
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The chief of staff will hold the rank of full general or equivalent. The vice 
chief of defence staff will hold the rank of lieutenant general or equivalent. The 
chief of operational readiness, the chief of personnel, the chief of logistics and 
engineering and the comptroller general will each carry the rank of lieutenant . 
general or equivalent. The deputy chiefs of operational readiness, personnel, 
logistics, engineering and development, and the deputy comptroller general as 
well as the assistant chief of defence staff will have the rank of major general 
or equivalent. 

In considering this organization as against the present combined organiza- 
tions at national defence headquarters the number of positions of general rank, 
and that is major general and above, in the headquarters organization is reduced 
from 17 as it is at present to 12. It is anticipated that similar savings can be 
effected as the integration proceeds on down through other echelons. 

I might say, in case any member may notice this, that the calculation does 
not include the surgeon general because he is not included in this headquarters © 
staff. 

That, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is the proposed organization of the 
military forces of Canada. It is a straightforward organization. It is one that we 
feel will operate satisfactorily, one that we feel will operate efficiently. We have 
no doubt that it will be able to keep our armed forces in a high state of readiness 


and, at the same time, effect the savings and improvements throughout the head- 


quarters organization and the support organizations that we feel are absolutely 
essential. 

One further point should be mentioned. We have given each chief a deputy. 
There is no experience or work load on which to base this, and it may or may 
not be proven through time to be an absolute requirement. However, certainly 
for the present time, it is felt that it is necessary for two important reasons. 
The work load in each case will be very heavy and there are many problems to 
be solved. Each step has to be carefully thought out and there will be standard- 
ized procedures to be developed in each case. Consequently, the work load 
will be very considerable and the deputy will have the authority to substitute 
for the functional head in his absence, if he is on leave or ill, and will be able 
to assist in relieving him of a considerable part of the heavy work load. In 
addition to that, there is in the establishment of a unified headquarters staff at 
the outset the necessity for achieving a proper balance of skills and training. 
In other words, it is necessary to have a combination of people who are | 
thoroughly familiar with all aspects of the defence forces of Canada and who 
have experience in the navy, army and air force, who are trained in all the 
operational aspects of our defence forces, and who are thoroughly familiar with 
all of the problems that will be raised. It is our intention that the deputy chief, 
at the outset—and I must underline that this is an interim measure which is 
necessary as we grow into this combined operation—will be from a different 
service from that of the functional chief. This will give the balance of experience 
and training necessary to make sure that there are no gaps in the total amount 
of knowledge and experience required to make the organization effective. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that pretty well sums up my presentation in respect 
of the bill. If there are any questions that hon. members would like to pose I 
will do my best to deal with them. 


Mr. MATHESON: May I suggest that the charts which we have studied be 
included in the record? | 


The CHAIRMAN: Arrangements are being made to have the charts included. © 
Before we start questioning the minister, I would suggest that we proceed with > 
our questioning on the same basis as we did during the last session, that is 
I will take your names and we will try to exhaust one topic before moving on 
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to a second topic. Supplementaries therefore will not be asked, aes you will 
indicate that you want to speak on the same topic. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before we get into the charts on 
the unification may I say that a good many questions have been asked me 
regarding the proposed reductions of 10,000 personnel. I understand that already 
some 500 officers of the R.C.A.F. are due for discharge in July. Could you tell 
the committee how many of the 10,000 will be discharged through normal 
retirements? 

Mr. HELLYER: I do not think we can give any precise information in this 
regard because the determination of the actual people to be retired is only 
possible as we go through each individual stage. We might be able to give the 
committee some very rough approximations, and if the committee would like to 
have further information on this particular aspect perhaps we could prepare 
a special paper on the subject of retirements which could be made available 
_ perhaps on Thursday. 
| Mr. TEMPLE: To follow that question, I believe legislation would be neces- 
sary to amend the superannuation act concerning the armed services. 


Mr. HELLYER: In order to waive the penalties; is that what you mean? 
Mr. TEMPLE: That is right. 
Mr. HELLYER: I think it is proposed—and the associate minister can correct 
me if I am wrong—that this should be done as an item in this year’s supple- 
mentary estimates. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Then in effect will these 500 officers who are to retire in July 
not be penalized, or will they have to wait for some months or longer? 

Mr. HELLYER: It is our intention that they will receive all of the benefits 
which are planned but this is of course subject to the parliamentary approval. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I take it then that legislation will be introduced soon? 
Mr. HELLYER: It will be included in the next supplementary estimates. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Regarding severence pay, I understand that the individual 
serviceman being retired will pay 85 per cent of the ordinary income tax rate. 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes, of his ordinary income tax rate on the benefits. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Let us say someone is making $7,000.a year and he is being 
prematurely retired. Let us say his severence pay might come to $3,000. Will he 
pay his income tax on the whole $10,000 or not? 


Mr. HELLYER: I think the important point is that the rate will not be 
increased as a result of the additional increment. They will just be paying 
85 per cent of the rate they would have been paying without any special 
benefits. This is a special arrangement which applies to members of the 
armed forces. They would not pay a higher rate as a result of the special 
_ benefits. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I also believe that some years ago in the United Kingdom 
_ they had a somewhat similar situation and that income tax was not paid. If I am 
correct on that, why is income tax being paid even at the rate of 85 per cent? 


Mr. HELLYER: This question can be better directed to treasury. We have not 
_ made a habit in this country of making payments which are not subject to tax. 
_ This is a long established principle and I think probably it was felt the estab- 
- lishment of a precedent of this nature inevitably would lead to requests that 
this be applied to the whole economy, to the retirement benefits for everyone, 
including civilians. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I know it is difficult to have an exact chart showing the 
amount which each retired serviceman will receive because of the length of time 
they are in and the different ranks they have held from time to time, as a 
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result of which the amounts will vary, but could the committee have a rough © 
outline in the near future of the procedure concerning severance pay. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Temple, I think the information is pretty well public, 
but if you would like to have a schedule of the benefits payable to a representa- 
tive group of different ranks and with different lengths of service this probably 
could be prepared. However, I would hope the request would be kept to a 
reasonable minimum in respect of the number of examples given in order that 
it would not require too much computation. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have a question. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert, is it on the same saiiece matter? 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, Mr. Chairman. I want to get away from the bread-basket 
aspects of this, I think a lot of this is quite theoretical. This plan of retirement 
will be phased out over a number of years so that we will have varying 
degrees of service between now and that time. This is not the current problem. 
My concern is the basic criteria which have motivated the minister to come to 
this decision in respect of unification of command. It would appear from your 
remarks that it concerned savings of money; in other words that the minister 
was looking forward to obtaining money out of the defence budget, which 
seems to be pretty well fixed by circumstances, for other purposes than, shall 
we say, housekeeping, and in order to get this extra money he had to go after 
personnel. In my opinion, this has been the basic criteria. I am interested in © 
the balance of military efficiency. 


Mr. HELLYER: In my statement I mentioned there were two criteria; the 
first and most important is a streamlined effective force capable of co-ordinated 
action, the single plan, and the second is the maximum elimination of duplica- 
tion, with consequent savings. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, those are a lot of fine words but what I am concerned 
about are the basic criteria. Is it for the improvement of military efficiency of 
the forces, starting with this command structure, or is it a question of savings 
of dollars which is the prime consideration? 


Mr. HELLYER: It is both, Mr. Lambert, and you cannot separate them 
because, first of all, the organization is important from the standpoint of 
response, readiness and co-ordination. But, in addition to that, the availability 
of modern weapons and equipment is important in order to have a highly 
flexible and ready force. These things are complementary and it is impossible — 
to consider them in complete isolation because, in fact, they are related. It is — 
for both reasons we have made the proposals that are now before you. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, I want to make it quite clear that I agree with the - 
idea of unification of command. I have my own reasons for it but I wanted 
to know your reasons because you are the one who is putting the changes — 
into effect. I want to get to the crux of this whole matter. I want to know | 
your ultimate plans and upon what advice you have acted in this connection. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think the motivation is simply this, to get the maximum i 
amount of effective forces in the highest state of readiness for the least amount — 
of money. ; 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes; I have heard that from four or five different ministers — 
and I think that is a general hope of all ministers of defence, together with — 
other ministers. But, where does the advice come from in thes regard. Were 
you under advice in this regard? e 


Mr. HELLYER: The advice comes from many sources, as you know. The > 
ministers obtain their advice from many persons. I have mentioned a number 
of the committees, both ad hoc and otherwise, which advise the minister. + 
These are sources of advice. | 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Was the plan which now has been disclosed to this com- 
mittee primarily the result of the studies of the minister which he spoke about 
at the last hearings? 

Mr. HELLYER: The report primarily is based on the experience of ministers 
in the administration of the armed forces of Canada. 

Mr. LAMBERT: That is your own experience? 

Mr. HELLYER: Not at all; our experience plus the advice and the reports 

of the studies all combined. There is one concept. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Perhaps the minister will be a little more open. I am not 
_ trying to beat you. I want your view. What was the source of the planning 
for this reorganization? I know you had your committee; you had your own 
idea. Presumably advice was sought from the chiefs of the various services; 
P put where else? 

Mr. HELLYER: Like yourself, Mr. Lambert, I do a considerable amount of 
reading, as does the associate minister, and we get ideas and advice from . 
many sources. I do not think we should waste too much time finding out what 
each individual thinks. Under our system, the ministers of government are 
_ responsible for the decisions made in the proposals put forward to parliament. 
_ Regardless of where the advice comes from, how slanted or how put together, 
_ the ministers have the responsibility and it is on that basis we are prepared to 
_ discuss the proposal put before you. 

i Mr. LamMBERT: The minister is asking the committee to examine what 
would be a fundamental reorganization of the forces. He is asking us and 
_ parliament to approve of it on his word and on the word of the government. 
Is that the sole yardstick we are to use? I am attempting to find out what 
have been the yardsticks to evaluate this plan. 
| Mr. HELLYER: I think it is the responsibility of each member of the com- 
_ mittee to apply his intellect to the problem and solution and decide for himself 
: whether the proposals put forward are the best ones or not. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Well, I see we have a disagreement with the minister in 
_ this regard on this point; at least I have. 
; Mr. MATHESON: Personally, I take the strongest exception to the proposi- 
tion made by the Vice-Chairman of the Committee that this committee should 
engage in a searching and probing operation to see which members of the 
' minister’s staff might agree or disagree with recommendations he proposes to 
_ bring before parliament, and this committee. Surely, the former Privy Coun- 
_ eillor, my friend the Vice-Chairman of this Committee, is not going to suggest 
that a defence committee is going to act in that irresponsible fashion; if so, 
surely the usefulness of this committee has come to an end. 
: The CHAIRMAN: It is now 12.30 p.m. We will adjourn until Thursday. 
a Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I am not asking for individual names of 
_ advisers of the minister. I wanted him to indicate generally the source of this 
plan. I do not accept Mr. Matheson’s observation. 

The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is adjourned. May I see the members of the 
steering committee for a few moments? 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, May 28, 1964 
(3) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11.00 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
-man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


i Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Brewin, Deachman, Fane, Granger, 
- Groos, Hahn, Harkness, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacRae, 
_ Matheson, Pilon, Smith, Temple, Winch (17). 


In attendance: Honourable Paul T. Hellyer, Minister of National Defence; 
_ and Honourable Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister of National Defence. 


On motion of Mr. Laniel, seconded by Mr. Fane, 


Resolved,—That the time of the meetings of this Committee be changed to 
11.00 a.m. on Tuesday and Thursday mornings. 


: The Chairman announced that the Steering Subcommittee soon will sug- 
: gest the names of outside witnesses to be called respecting Bill C-90. 


a Agreed,—That information, respecting retirement of service personnel, 
tabled today by the Minister, as requested by Mr. Temple on May 26, be 
printed in the Committee’s records. (See Appendix “A” to today’s Proceedings) 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-90, An Act to Amend 
_the National Defence Act. 


: The Minister, Mr. Hellyer, was further questioned respecting his statement | 
to the Committee on May 26. 


é Mr. Winch suggested that the committee give early consideration to the 
_ matter of the involuntary retirement of certain personnel from the defence 
_ services. This question was referred to the Steering Subcommittee. 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m., Tuesday June 2, 
— 1964. 


a E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, May 28, 1964. 
11 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We now have a quorum. The meeting will come to order. 


Before we start on the Bill I should like to say that at our last meeting the 
Steering subcommittee made a recommendation that the hours of sitting be 
at 10:30 a.m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays. It was recognized that there is a 
conflict at that hour with a number of other committees. Since the last meeting 
I have had some discussions with the Chairman of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee and I have an understanding that they are going to change their hours 
of sitting to 9:30 a.m. to 11 o’clock. This means that, if we start at 11 o’clock, 
- we will follow them. It may not solve the problem for members who are on two | 

committees—who may find it too much to sit from 9:30 continuously—but 
it will at least solve the problem as far as accommodation and staff are con- 
cerned. We will then be able to have a room with simultaneous translation, and 
so on. 


Mr. FANE: So our sittings in this Committee will be at 11 o’clock, Mr. 
Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. HARKNESS: How long are our sittings supposed to last? 

The CHAIRMAN: Eleven to one o’clock—we will begin one half hour later. 
I will read the recommendation of the subcommittee: 


That the time of the meeting of this committee be changed to 
11 a.m. on Tuesday and Thursday mornings. 


Mr. LANIEL: I so move. 


Mr. FANE: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: If anyone would like to speak in the French language 
today, there are Interpreters available. There is no Shorthand Reporter to take 
down French, therefore the interpretation would have to be taken down. 

At our next meeting we will bring forward a Steering Committee Report 
indicating the witnesses to follow the Minister and Deputy Minister. 

There are some sheets here containing answers by the minister to ques- 
tions asked by Mr. Temple. These will be distributed to members of the Com- 
mittee, and if it is agreeable to the Committee I would suggest that they be 
printed as an appendix to the proceedings of today’s sitting. (See Appendix 
“A’’) 

Mr. HARKNESS: I would suggest, in connection with the questions that were 
asked by Mr. Temple at the last meeting, that a definite time be arranged to 
go into all of those matters. 

Mr. WINCH: May I say, first of all, that I apologize for being late—it is the 
first time in 11 years—but unfortunately my ankle is to blame. 

May I ask, sir, whether or not it is your policy that we should continue 
today with the first question that was asked by Mr. Temple at our last meet- 
ing. If so, then I would like my name to be put down on your list. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we were discussing the organization of the Depart- 
ment. We had started on that line of questioning. As soon as we exhaust that 
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line, we will go back to the area opened up by Mr. Temple, and proceed in 
niet oe “here today the Minister of National Defence and the Associate — 
Minister of National Defence, and we will now proceed to consideration of. 
Bill C-90, Clause 1, and with the questioning of the Minister. Might I sug- 
gest that the acoustics here are not very good, and so I would ask members 
to speak clearly and loudly, please. 


On clause 1—Duties of chief of defence staff. 


Mr. MacRar: Mr. Chairman, my question is directed to the Minister, and 
then there will be two or three brief related questions. What has been the 
actual duty and responsibility of the chairman of the joint chiefs of staff up to 
this particular point? I think we now have a pretty good idea of what the new 
chief of the defence staff will do, but I would like to know what the chairman 
of the joint chiefs of staff has done up to this point; what has been his role? 

Hon. PauL HELLYER (Minister of National Defence): Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the chiefs of staff committee has presided over meetings of the 
chiefs of staff committee which have included, in addition to himself, the three 
chiefs of staff, the chairman of the defence research board, and the attendance 
of the deputy minister. His role has been largely one of co-ordinator of pro- 
posals put forward by the various chiefs of staff and by other committees 
which have reported to the chiefs of staff committee. In addition to that, he 
has been the officer primarily responsible for negotiations between the gov- 
ernment of Canada and the Department of National Defence, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the North American air defence command, in respect 
of military policy matters and requirements. 

Mr. MacRae: Have the chiefs of staff of the three services up to this point 
had direct access to the ministry? In other words, could they bypass the chair- 
man of the joint chiefs of staff if they so chose? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 


Mr. MacRar: My final question, Mr. Chairman, is this: I would like the 
minister to define the difference, if there is any, between the deputy minister’s 
role in the past, before the passage of this act, in the integration of the armed 
forces, and any role he may have in the future. Will there be any difference 
whatsoever? a 


Mr. HELLYER: The deputy minister will go into the answer to this question 
in more detail when he appears before you, but fundamentally his role will 
be the same. He has an overriding jurisdiction in respect of the use of resources 
in the Department of National Defence. I think the main difference will be in 
practice, in that it is proposed, that submissions from the military force, from 
the chief of defence staff to the minister and associate minister, will be con- 
sidered and analysed by the deputy minister’s staff before they are considered. 
in the defence council and before decisions are taken in respect of them. In 
other words, the civilian branch of the department will examine all proposals 
having to do with policy or the expenditure of public funds before decisions 
are made, so that the minister will have the advantage of a civilian point of 
view and a reassurance that all major considerations have been taken into 
account in respect of the proposal which is being considered. P 


Mr. Harkness: Has this not always been done? 


Mr. HELLYER: No, I am afraid it has not always been done in respect of all 
matters. It has been done in respect of some matters, particularly those having 
to do with the administration, but there have been many cases throughout 
the years when proposals, particularly those having operational aspects, have 
not been given any analysis other than the analysis they received in the forces 
before being proposed to the minister. . a 
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The CHAIRMAN: I have on my list Mr. Groos, Mr. Fane and Mr. Laniel. 
Mr. MacRae: My questions are finished. 
Mr. SmitH: Can I ask a supplementary question to Mr. MacRae’s question? - 
The CHAIRMAN: We are trying to avoid supplementary questions. 
Mr. SmiItH: Do we not lose the thread of continuity? That was one of the 
| advantages of the system under which we operated last year, that we were 
allowed a certain continuity. 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us try supplementaries if they are strictly on the 
topic of the last question and if they are brief. 
Q Mr. SMITH: My supplementary was related to the duties of the deputy 
minister. Does not the new organizational chart indicate that there might be 
a duplication of the work of the deputy minister and the comptroller general? 
Mr. HELLYER: There is inevitably some duplication when you have work 
prepared by a military organization which is then reviewed by the civilian 
organization. There is bound to be an overlapping and a duplication in such 
a case. The goal is to get the amount of review which will satisfy the minister 
and the government, and through them parliament, that the decisions taken 
are the right ones without, at the same time, affecting reviews on such a scale 
that it will slow down and interfere with the work of the military organization. 
This is a delicate balance, but some review is required. We hope to get a balance 
which will permit all points of view to be put forward without, at the same 
time, engendering undue delay. 


“q Mr. Groos: I wonder if we could have that chart up there again, Mr. 
_ Chairman—the organization chart. We have only the little one. 


4 Mr. Chairman, I was very interested to see this organizational chart as 
4 it has been drawn up, and of particular interest to me was this new position 
' of the chief of operational readiness. To my mind, this will prevent the three 
‘services from walking down different roads and it will prevent the three 
getting out of step with one another when travelling down the same road. 
‘I become a bit nervous when I look at the idea of co-ordination in respect of 
the three armed services piecemeal, and I wonder if the minister is in a 
position at this time to tell us how far this unification is going to go. I am 
sure it would help us if we could see how this particular organization will fit 
a into the overall organization. 


Mr. HELLYER: Well, this is the step proposed at the present time and this 
is the step which is immediately consequential upon bill C-90, which we are 
considering. As to what further steps are taken, these will have to be worked 
out by the defence staff, and this is one of the reasons for the early appoint- 
ment of a defence staff. 
g So far as the ultimate objective is concerned, this has been clearly stated in 
the white paper, and I think this is a fair recognition that this is the first 
_ step toward a single unified force for Canada. 


Mr. Groos: I understand that but I am concerned with the extent of 
unification. We have seen statements made that we expect to have the three 
services unified by 1967. As I said, it is really the extent of the unification which 
interests me, and I think that is only reasonable. 

Hi. We have seen this complete unification at the very lowest level now. We 
ee three individual services ieee I am sure, can be unified in some way 
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proceed, and I think it would be wrong at this stage to anticipate the immediate 

steps and how long they will take. These matters have to be carefully thought 
through and carefully worked out. But, we have decided, and I think it is the 
right course because it was given a lot of consideration, to start at the top. 
First of all, there is very little argument about unifying the top command. 
This will permit co-ordination; it will permit a unified policy and even, more 
important, it will permit the implementation of a unified policy which would 
not have been possible, in my opinion, without this kind of unified headquarters 
structure. 

Now, as to how they will proceed at the lower strata, I think we must wait 
to determine as recommendations come forward. In effect, what changes will 
take place in functional or area commands will have to be considered from 
recommendations put forward. We think this is the right method of approach 
because it is an evolution rather than attempting to predetermine precisely 
what an ultimate theoretical structure will be. I think we will work it out 
in practice and see how it responds to the new command control. 


Mr. Groos: In other words, you will start at the top with unification; you 
will be working down and you will be prepared to stop at any level that it 
becomes necessary, and it is not definite that all three services are going to be 
completely unified down to the lowest level, even though there will be a certain 
amount at all levels. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think all one can do in this case is to project some sort of © 
a common sense standpoint of what is likely to happen. There are so many 
trades which are common to two or more services that it is likely after several 
years of cross-posting, after men have been posted only on the basis of where 
they can serve best and, secondly, where they can enhance their own careers 
best, that you will have sufficient movement between the three traditional 
armed forces that, in fact, they become unified. 

I think this is what you would expect to happen. Only time will tell how 
precisely it follows the anticipation, but this is what I would expect to happen. 
There have been many cases of surpluses of manpower and trades in one service 
which were not, in fact, available to meet shortages in others, but with a single 
chief of personnel, with his basis of personnel selection being only to meet the 
needs and requirements of the whole, you will then get a de facto unification. 
This, however, does not mean that everyone is going to be a specialist in every 
trade, as this is not possible. It is contemplated you will have the same degree 
of specialization in the unified force as you presently have in a single force. 
This cannot be avoided. But, what it will mean is that you can take advantage 
of surpluses of similar or identical trades which now exist in one area and 
move them freely to another; also, if a trade becomes redundant you can take 
these people and rather than discharge them as redundant you can retain them, 
if it is in their interests and the interests of the service, to fill some new func- 
tion, which does provide a degree of flexibility which has not been available 
in the past. There are many examples, which I am sure, you are familiar with, 
where this capability would have been advantageous both from the standpoint 
of the men and from the standpoint of the services. 


Mr. Groos: I am glad to hear you say that because in the absence of any 
statement along those lines all sorts of remarks have been made and I think 
your statement has clarified a number of things. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question Mr. Fane? 


Mr. FANE: The minister answered one of my most inioerta questions in 
the statement which he has just completed. I have several more questions. 
First of all, may I say that I am very pleased to know that the minister realizes 
that in this case he cannot start at the bottom and unify the services from 
there up, that the top is the place to start. 
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However, I have two or three other questions and perhaps one I may have 
to hold in abeyance until you discuss the special benefits being accorded to 
those members of the services who are being retired. 

Would it be right at this time to ask the minister for information in respect 
of those members who are being retired. It is my understanding the services 
‘fare recruiting new men all the time and, in view of this, would it not be 
possible to keep some of those who already are in the services and move them 
to different positions rather than discharging them? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fane, if it is agreeable to you I think we should hold 
that type of question until we get to the proper section when we will be dis- 
cussing the whole problem in respect of retirements and replacements. 


Mr. FANE: Fine. And, I presume, you also would want me to hold any 
questions in respect of the reserve forces? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. At this time we are dealing essentially with the 
organization of the unified command. 


Mr. FANE: I would like to register at this time a caveat on the spot to 
discuss these things at a later date. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will be discussing the reserve forces as a separate 
topic of discussion after we have completed this bill. 


Mr. FANE: Then, those are all the questions I have for now. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Laniel. 


Mr. LANIEL: In his brief the other day the minister said just a few words 
on civil control of national defence and, on another occasion, it has been 
mentioned—and I do not know whether I can attribute this to the minister or 
to someone else—that the new set-up might bring better control by civilians 
over national defence. I am wondering whether the minister would emphasize 
the civil control of our national defence policies, making more or less a 
parallel between the present system and the present channels in comparison 
with the changes that will come into effect after the adoption of Bill No. C-90 
and implementation of the unification of command, touching on the advantages 
of these changes. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I think there are two main advantages in 
our proposed method of handling things. The first is a reduction in the number 
of direct channels to the ministers. At the present time, with the six channels 
of direct input, the material-is not co-ordinated to the extent it should be as 
part of a whole before it has to be considered, and perhaps decided on by the 
minister. 

With the present prerogative of the chiefs of staff to come directly to the 
minister with their problems and submissions, there are many cases where 
proposals are dealt with by the minister in isolation from a co-ordinated 
picture. This will be overcome in our proposed organization by the fact that 
all military proposals will come through one channel, and therefore must in 
effect be co-ordinated before they come to the attention of the minister. There- 
fore, I think this probably is the biggest single improvement; that is, that 
you will have an over-all picture, an over-all plan, or a combined approach 
to the national defence requirements at the time it reaches the minister, rather 
than the minister having to do what he can to co-ordinate the various elements 
coming from all different directions. 

The second major change is the one on which I touched earlier; that is, that 
in the future it is proposed, in addition to proposals having to do with 
administration and finance only which in the past have been reviewed by 
the deputy minister’s staff, that all proposals having to do with policy as well 
as finance will be considered and a point of view registered in respect of them 
which will be available to the minister for consideration when the subject 
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is being dealt with. This is a change from the present practice and a strengthen-_ 

ing, really, of the civil side of the Department of National Defence, and a 
re-enforcing of the information available to the minister and to the defence 
council at the time that major proposals are considered and decided. 


Mr. LANIEL: Did not the defence council have at the end the minister, 
the associate minister, the president and vice president, and more or less obtain 
the same purpose by having all the chiefs of staff there and the chairman 
and the council? | 

Mr. HELLYER: The defence council has been acting less ced less for any-_ 
thing except minor administrative matters. 

Mr. LANIEL: Not policy? 

Mr. HELLYER: Not policy. Policy has been considered in (ihe chiefs of staff 
committee which, theoretically, has been the main advising body to the min- 
isters and to the government. In the past, however, because of the direct access 
which has been a right of the individual chiefs, many important, and I would 
say the most important, matters often have not been given the consideration — 
by the chiefs of staff committee that is required in order to contain them within > 
one program. In other words, they have come from each individual element for 
consideration rather than come forward as a whole package. ; 

What we want to get, because it is easier to cope with, is a package so that — 
we can look at the whole thing at one time and not have to deal with major 
items in isolation where in some cases a favourable decision would have a very 
serious effect on the other proposals which might come forward at a later time, 
and which might not then be possible because of the allocation of resources 
which already had been set. a 

Mr. LANIEL: Did the problem mainly come from a lack of interdependence 
between the forces and organization up to the point where they were more 
trying to build up the image of their forces and forgetting about the image of 
the Canadian defence as a whole? ; 

Mr. HELLYER: I would not say there had been any overt attempt to do that : 
but I would say so long as you have in effect three separate corporations it is 
just natural that each one would place a strong emphasis on its own point of 
view, and each one would consider its position more important, perhaps, rela- 
tively than some others. So long as this point of view can be put forward inde- 
pendently of a reconciliation with the others, then the minister is in the position 
where he really does not have the staff, and the time to effect the reconcilia-— 
tion at that level. ; 

We are sure that the proposed changes will permit the minister to get a 
total view which will enable him to know all of the individual elements which 
are proposed so that they can be dealt with’as a whole picture rather than in 
isolation one from the other. : 

Mr. LANIEL: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Harkness. 


Mr. HarKNEss: Mr. Chairman, I have a number of questions which really 
flow from the statement which the minister made yesterday. I think these 
questions are really basic in nature. First of all, from your statement yesterday 
and from previous statements, it is apparent that the basic premise on which 
the numbers in the armed forces, the amount to be spent for their food, accom- 
modation, and general maintenance, and which will be available for equip-_ 
ment, and so on, is all based on an expenditure of $1.5 to $1.6 billion a year for | 
defence purposes. ; 

My first question is, how was this figure arrived at as the amount which | 
would meet the defence needs? 
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_ Mr. HELLYER: I would say the short answer to that is the same way it was 
done in the several years when the hon. gentleman was minister of national 
defence. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I would say that during that period the amount varied con- 
siderably. It varied considerably depending upon what the circumstances were 
and what the needs were. 


Mr. WINCH: Could the hon. member give us an idea of what the variance 
was when he was minister of national defence? 


Mr. HARKNESS: When the situation in Berlin was particularly threatening, 
for example, we provided for a considerable increase in our forces and con- 
siderable increases in the expenditures as a result. 

What I am really interested in is whether any consideration was given, 
or any calculations made in regard to the amount of money required to meet 
our commitments to NATO, under the Norad agreement, to look after what we 
might call the local defence needs for the immediate defence of Canada, and 
to look after the commitments we already have made and probably commit- 
ments for the future, to the United Nations, including some additional ones we 
have at this time? Was any calculation made along those lines regarding what 
will be required in the way of forces and new equipment in order to meet 
all these needs? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes, Mr. Chairman. In fact, the forces’ goals which are set 
out in the white paper. First of all they meet our present commitments to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and Norad, and make available forces for 
the United Nations, and project what we believe will be an adequate con- 
tribution to these international organizations in future years. This amount of 
money will permit the organization of and equip the forces as set out. We 
feel that this is a proper contribution for Canada in the immediate years ahead. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Can you place before the committee those calculations re- 
garding the amounts that will be required for these various purposes? 


Mr. HELLYER: You already have the over-all figures. You have the forces 
structure in general terms and you have the amount of money in general terms. 
As far as budgeting on a functional basis is concerned, this is presently being 
worked out. As you know, it has not been done in the past and it will take 
- about a year before we can produce the figures by function, which I think will 
give all of us a better indication of what we have been. spending on each 
function and where we plan to go in the future. 


; Mr. Harkness: As far I can see, the situation was really decided on a 
_ financial ground, and expenditures for defence will be kept somewhere in the 
order of $1.5 or $1.6 billion dollars per year, and the amount of equipment, as 
I said earlier, and everything else that will be required are based on that 
peure. No real consideration has been given or no real calculations have been 


Mr. HARKNESS: It is always a factor. 


Mr. HELLYER: It is always a factor and cannot be ignored, but at the same 
time there has also been an evaluation of what the reasonable contribution by 
Canada would be in the future. The force structure set out in the white paper 
is considered to be a reasonable contribution in view of the situation existing 
in the world at the present time. To maintain forces, as set out in the armed 
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forces, we have indicated it will require approximately this level of expendi- 
tures in constant dollars. There will have to be a review as time goes along, 
depending again on many factors including the international situation. 

Mr. HarKNESS: I take it the situation really is that no calculations were 
made regarding the amount of money that will be required to meet our various 
defence commitments and needs? 

Mr. HELLYER: That is not true. I should use the word “‘precise” because 
I do not think our system will permit precise calculations, but a calculation 
was done in respect of the amount of money required to train and equip the 
force structure as outlined in the white paper, and that amount is approxi- 
mately $1,500 million to $1,550 million in constant dollars. This presupposes 
savings based on the changes in organization which have been outlined to the 
committee. Unless we can effect the savings which have been indicated then, 
of course, we cannot get as much equipment as we have set as a requirement. 

Mr. Harkness: If those calculations have been made I think the committee 
should have them placed before it. 

Mr. Ltoyp: Mr. Chairman I should like to ask a supplementary question 
in respect of that point. My observation is based on the line of questioning by 
Mr. Harkness dealing with a problem which I would suggest this reorganiza- 
tion will enable you to handle in a better way than in the past. It seems to 
me we should tie this questioning to the significance of the integration of the : 
forces. Will the integration of the forces as outlined to us by the minister 
assist the departments in evaluating the effort that Canada should make with 
its military force, and will it provide a degree of efficiency in arriving at the 
effort that we should make? 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I could make this comment. I have been listening 
to Mr. Harkness’s line of questioning which I feel is really outside the ambit 
of our current discussion, having to do with the reorganization of our defence 
structure. I think as long as the discussion deals with or ties in with this 
defence structure question it is in order. I realize that one of the arguments 
advanced for this reorganization is a financial one but I think at this stage we 
should try to avoid a general discussion in respect of budgeting techniques. I © 
think that is a separate topic in itself which I hope the committee will consider 
at a later date. 

Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, I would submit that on the basis of the 
statement made yesterday we should be free to ask questions in connection 
with that statement and the particular things which were referred to in it. 
The particular matter I am dealing with I think is absolutely basic to the work 
of this committee if this committee is in fact really going to consider how the 
defence of Canada should and could be best carried on. 

The CHAIRMAN: I quite agree, Mr. Harkness, that this is a very important 
factor in dealing with the problem of defence of Canada but I suggest that 
we should limit ourselves to the implication of this particular problem before 
us, which is the unification of our defence structure. 

Mr. SmitH: Surely one of the bases for unification is the projected savings 
in one line of national defence which may be applied against another and it 
would seem that we should be supplied with thoroughly detailed information 
regarding how these projected savings in respect of personnel are being made 
so that they may be applied against other defence needs. I believe this goes to 
the root of the whole matter. In other words, do these savings represent a 
real projection or are they “ball park figures,” to use one of the ministers : 
favourite expressions? | 

Mr. HELLYER: The answer to that has already been given. They are “ball | 
park figures” because it is impossible to determine what the result will be — 
until each decision has been made, from the standpoint of manpower‘ and its © 
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effect on cost. No secret has been made of the fact that we cannot tell precisely 
what the savings will be nor where they will be until each step has been taken. 

I hope I have not given the impression that we can tell you now which 
jobs will be eliminated and which functions can be integrated, and the dollar 
value of each, because it has not been determined. However, “ball park’’ 
estimates have been made for planning purposes, and those are the ones that 
have been stated. 


Mr. SmitH: I do not think the minister has given that impression but it 
has been taken by many people. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Harkness was questioning the minister. We moved 
to a semipoint of order os I think we should now go back to the original line 
of questioning. 


Mr. HARKNESS: The basic point I am trying to make and upon which I 
‘am trying to obtain some information is really whether the defence needs of 
‘Canada can be met by saying that we will spend $1.5 million or $1.6 million 
a year and that this will continue for some considerable number of years in 
the future, irrespective of the conditions and irrespective of whether that 
‘amount of money will in effect enable us to meet our needs. Particularly in 
‘connection with that I would like to know what proportion of the gross 
national product this represents. 


Mr. HELLYER: I would respectfully submit, Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
understanding we had that we would discuss this bill and at a later stage go into 
the broader aspects of defence policy, including the white paper and any 
‘discussion that members would like to have in respect to it, that questions re- 
lating to the adequacy of the force structure as predicted or the adequacy of 
our contribution as a percentage of the gress national product and other con- 
‘siderations should be left until that time. 


Mr. HARKNESS: In reply, I would say that we have had a statement from 
the minister, and the members of. the committee certainly should be in a 
position to put forward their own ideas in regard to that statement and in 
regard to whether or not it really covers the situation. In essence, that is what 
I am doing here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Again, Mr. Harkness, the members of the Steering Com- 
mittee, in considering how the Committee might tackle our work, were unani- 
‘mous in the opinion that we should deal with Bill C-90 and everything im- 
pinging directly upon Bill C-90, and that we should limit our discussion on 
Bill C-90 to the specifics covered in the bill; that is, the unification of our 
command structure. It was decided that we should not deal with the broader 
problem of integration which, of itself, is a very major and important topic 
and which will be taken up at a later date I would hope. There are also 
many items from our last report, including budgeting and factors affecting the 
amount that is spent by the country on defence, that were listed as topics for 
‘study by this committee. I would hope we can deal with Bill C-90 and then 
move on to these topics one after another in an orderly fashion. I am afraid 
that if we try to open up a general discussion on defence policy at this time 
‘we would be running over the whole area without focusing on the specific 
problems one after another. 


Mr. HarKNESS: I do not think you'can get away from general policy in 
connection with a matter of this kind. As long as there is going to be an oppor- 
tunity to consider these questions in detail, however, I am dae agreeable to 
deferring my question. 

What agenda has the steering committee set up? What provision has it 
made for discussion of matters of this kind? 


The CHAIRMAN: We have tentatively agreed that when we have finished 
with Bill C-90 we will move on to a discussion of the role of the navy, which 
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we touched only very briefly in our last deliberations. We have not yet | 


gone beyond that in the planning of our committee work. 


Mr. WINCH: May I ask one question on priority? I do not want to inter- 
fere with Mr. Harkness. 

I am most interested in what you have said and weet Mr. Smith said 
a few moments ago when he mentioned personnel. We are now dealing, of 
course, with the bill in front of us, but it was also recommended by the steer- 
ing committee and accepted unanimously at the last meeting of this com- 
mittee that, tied in with the bill, there should be certain questions relating to 
personnel. 

If my thinking is correct, I believe it will take us a few meetings at the 
very least before we are able to report on the bill itself. Again if my think- 
ing is correct, plans are now going forward which may mean the release of a 
number of staff, either military or civilian, within the next few weeks. I hope 
I am not interfering with Mr. Harkness, but I would like to ask for consider- 
ation by the committee, if not now at some time today because of the fact 
that personnel will be released either voluntarily or compulsorily within a 
very few weeks, of the suggestion that this committee may consider this matter 
as a priority for our next meeting. There are a number of what I consider 
most important phases regarding personnel including the basis of their sepa- 


ration pay, the relationship between military and civilian personnel, and also } 


a certain number of other aspects. Without going further than that, I will 
merely say I honestly believe that if we are to do a job it is the responsibility 
of this committee, with the present plans, to give some thought and perhaps 
make certain recommendations to the minister, the associate minister or the 
house itself on those who have served us well as civilians and military and who 
may be released in the next few weeks. Of course, that would then cover those 
who may be released up to the eventual 10,000. 

May I ask whether or not you will now give some consideration to this most 
important matter and establish some basis of priority? 
The CHAIRMAN: We had really broken this problem down into two sections. 


Mr. WIncH: I may also say that I raise this not only because I think it is 


of major concern but also because it was the first item raised by Mr. Temple 


at our meeting yesterday. 
The CHAIRMAN: We have broken down the unification into two parts; one 
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is the organizational structure and the other is the impact on the personnel. — 


affected. We are now proceeding with a line of questioning dealing with 
organizational structure. As soon as we complete this we will move on to the 
second phase, the one that you have raised. 

I would hope that we may proceed with our questioning of the Minister 
and the Deputy Minister, who will be here on Tuesday. I would suggest that 
we continue with our current line of questioning now and see what progress 
we make in this area. Then, hopefully, when we have concluded the question- 
ing of the Minister in this area we can move to the topic you have suggested. 


Mr. WincH: My suggestion was not only made hopefully. If, we do not 
finish this topic I would respectfully ask that our first order of business at our 
next meeting will be the matter of personnel. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed with our order of questioning and see 
what progress we can make? 


Mr. HARKNESS: Section 15 of the National Defence Act states that the 
Canadian forces, the naval, army and air forces of Her Majesty raised by 
Canada, shall consist of three services; namely, the Royal Canadian Navy, the 
Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force. There is no proposal at the 
present time to repeal that section, so I take it that the three services will 
continue. 
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Mr. oes This is correct. The three services wilh continue as legal 


: entities at least for some considerable period of time. The change being proposed 


at the moment is to put each of the services under the command of the chief 


‘ of defence staff. 


_ Mr. HARKNESS: Well, as the three services will continue, what is going to 
happen’? Who is going to represent each of these services? To whom, in other 


- words, will the commanding officer of a naval, an army, or an air force unit, 
as the case may be, look really? Or at least, perhaps we can put it in this form: 


How is the chain of command going to operate in these circumstances? 
Mr. HELLYER: The chain of command is as set out in the chart. 
Mr. HARKNESS: Up to date if anybody in one of these services has a par- 


_ ticular problem, the chain of command is such that it finally winds up with 


the chief of the service concerned and he would deal with it if it were a 
matter which concerned his service entirely and nothing else. How would it 


-be dealt with at the present time? 


Mr. HELLYER: In exactly the same way. The grievance procedure will go 
right up to the chief of the defence staff, where there will be a member from 
each of the three services. They will carry out, I am sure, their functional 
responsibilities and at the same time make sure that any particular aspect 
represented in an individual service which they consider important will be 
put forward and given fair consideration in the deliberations of the defence 
staff. 

Mr. HARKNESS: As a result of a long period of trial and error there came 
into effect a naval board, an army council and an air force council, and in 


_ each case they brought expert opinion and advice on which the chief of staff 


concerned could rely as far as making decisions was concerned on any matter. 
Will this board, and these two councils be abolished? My understanding is that 
they were. 

Mr. HELLYER: That is correct. . 

Mr. HARKNESS: Then from where is the chief of defence staff going to get 
expert opinion which has been available up to date through these two coun- 
cils and the board through the chiefs of the respective services? 


Mr. HELLYER: He will get it from his defence staff which will include 
senior representatives of each of the existing forces. 


Mr. HARKNESS: It seems to me that you are going in effect to have a more 
complicated and slower working organization than you have had up to date 
under the circumstances? 


Mr. HELLYER: On the contrary, I think the change will be such an im- 
provement that it will be a great relief to many people who have suffered the 
old one for a considerable length of time. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Well, theoretically you may think that is the case, but 
from the point of view of actual practice I would personally doubt it very 
much. In other words, I think as far as each of these services is concerned, 
they have to have somebody really at the top that they can go to, and that 


- person really has to have the benefit of something similar to the naval board, 


or the army council, or the air council. 

Mr. HELLYER: What you are suggesting is a continuation of the status quo. 
Is that what you recommend? 

Mr. HARKNESS: What I am suggesting is that with the system which you 


j envisage I doubt whether you will get the results as rapidly and as effectively 


as from the system which has existed. In other words, the process I think will 
be slowed down, if everyone has to go to the one man rather than to go to 
three men. 
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Mr. HELLYER: I do not think so. I would be surprised and disappointed if 
this were the case, and if it proves to be the case, there will be some other 
changes made very rapidly. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Nothing will show this except practice? 

Mr. HELLYER: That is right. 

Mr. HARKNESS: I would be very doubtful of it. This matter was brought 
up on the chart which is before us at the present time. You have made quite 
a point of the fact that there were six persons with direct access to the 
minister, thus allowing the presentation of difficulties and so on. I quite fail 
to see that that is the situation. It seems to me that the minister is in a very 
much better position if he has got the advice from six people in connection 
with military matters rather than as now envisaged, to be getting advice from 
three people. You have really reduced it from six to three? 

Mr. HELLYER: I do not think so. I think the minister can still get advice 
from a number of people; but he will get recommendations from fewer people, 
consequently there is a greater degree of co-ordination, planning and plan of 
program before they recommend to the minister. 

Mr. WINCH: May I ask that the present chart be changed to the new one 
which shows the new set up so that we can have it in front of us? 

Mr. HELLYER: Do you have the one just showing the chief of the defence 
staff? 

Mr. HARKNESS: Well, the point here I think is that in actual practice I 
doubt whether there will be very much difference from the situation which 
has existed in the past. You made the statement that the most important mat- 
ters have not been given consideration by the chiefs of staff committee. But 
that was never my experience. 

Mr. HELLYER: I do not think I said that they have not been given con- 
sideration. I said they were not co-ordinated as part of the whole package. 
This has been one of the great weaknesses of the chiefs of staff committee. 
The chiefs of staff committee, because it has been a committee, would send 
through to the minister just about anything. | 

In the case of anything useful recommended by one of the individual - 
services, it is human nature. Suppose a good proposal comes from one of 
the services. It has to be put forward with figures to the chiefs of staff. Why — 
would the chiefs of staff not recommend it to the minister? There is no | 
reason why they should not, because the chiefs of staff do not take the re- _ 
sponsibility for fitting these projects within a total package. In other words, — 
they do not put it forward as a totally integrated plan. They put forward © 
papers ‘as proposals from the army, from the navy, or from the air force © 
individually recommended by chiefs of staff, to the chiefs of staff committee, 
or concurred in by the chiefs of staff committee. 

Such a proposal is not assigned a priority and it is not put in as a part of 
a total package. So that the total projects put forward by the chiefs of staff 
committee would far exceed the resources available for national defence. Thus 
the problem of reconciliation came in. Now, we are returning to the military 
the responsibility for ascribing priority in putting forward recommendations 
which have been given consideration and as to how they should fit into the 
total defence procedure. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I must say that this was not my experience. 

Mr. HELLYER: I am tempted to bring forward one or two examples from 
your time to demonstrate exactly how the system worked. 

Mr. HaRKNESS: I would be glad if you would bring forward any examples 
to show how in actual practice the system worked, and to show precisely 
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from any one of the particular services what was considered by the chiefs 
of staff committee, and considered separately. They would have had the 
‘financial considerations, and I think they would have had the deputy minister’s 
branch and his financial people particularly. Personally I had a meeting 
every Monday morning with the chiefs of staff committee and these matters 
were all discussed in the group. Various opinions were put forward, and 
I would have advice from each of the chiefs of staff, from the chairman 
of the defence research board, and from the deputy minister incorporated 
in the particular proposal. Therefore, I can say that in actual practice 
I would doubt very much whether the pre-existing system will be changed 
by this. 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I think this is a most important matter, in 
view of the discussion during the last few minutes between the present minister 
and a former minister. I wonder if the minister could give us a clear indication 
of what he has in mind, in view of the denial made by the previous minister of 
national defence. 


Mr. LuoypD: On the same subject, I agree in principle, but let us approach 
this subject objectively. Actually the questions so far from Mr. Harkness have 
had to do with a comparison, but before we get ourselves bogged down in 
a dogmatic position on this, let us have a chance to hear a couple of illustrations 
which might help all the members of the committee. 


Mr. WINCH: That is exactly what I had in mind. It is my ‘submission that 
this is a most important issue, and one on which there is a complete difference 
of opinion. I hope that this committee will not be the same as it was last 
year with no comparisons, but rather that we have brought before us all the 
facts. We have present the minister in this committee who is taking a diamet- 
rically and completely opposite stand, and if the matter is to be approached 
methodically, then I think on a non-political basis we should be given the 
principles involved even if it requires illustrations. 


Mr. MATHESON: On this point regarding the proposition put forward by 
the minister, it seems to me clear that it is easier to be guided by recommenda- 
tions that come from these sources which are struggling with the problems of 
a co-ordinated policy than it is to start to scramble them and to draw them 
together into one policy when you have six voices speaking, if you like, in 
concert. Surely, this does not call for illustrations, and this kind of thing it 
seems to me, would really destroy the usefulness of this committee. Observations 
by distinguished members of the committee such as Colonel Harkness are useful 
and helpful. He is Colonel Harkness to me and I remember when he received 
the George Cross. However, it seems to me that there is a principle in what the 
minister put forward; he is recommending something that is in effect asking 
the depatrment to co-ordinate their recommendations before coming to the 
minister himself. Surely, this is manifest without illustrations. 


Mr. Luoyp: I do not want to be misunderstood. I support the principle of 
Mr. Winch’s observations. I was hoping however we could maintain a high 
degree of objectivity and learn from the experience of the former minister. 
On this committee there are people without military experience but with public 
responsibility as elected representatives. Any information those with experience 
can bring to the committee could help us with experience in the organizational 
field to make some practical observations. I would like specific illustrations. 


Mr. HARKNESS: The basic point I was making really was that I consider 
the minister, who has to take the responsibility in the final analysis for any 
policy that has been put into effect or any decision which has been taken, to 


be in a better position to do that if he has the advice of a number of people 
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with their differing points of view, than if he depends, as far as military advice 
-is concerned, on the advice of only one man. 

Mr. HELLYER: In principle there is no disagreement with that and you ett 
have noted that provision is made for advice from more than one man, and this 
is a sound principle. I do not think the principles are really in conflict, but there 
are two important improvements which we are attempting to effect, and that 
is that the military advisers reconcile their proposals from the standpoint of 
priority and programming, and that they have the responsibility for putting 


recommendations forward after this has been done. I think this would be a 


considerable improvement. It would make the department much more manage- 
able from the minister’s standpoint, and I really think you would agree that 
considerable improvement could be effected in that direction. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I still feel quite strongly that the minister, whoever he 
may be, would be in a better position if he received advice, as has been the 
case in the past, from people, all of whom are experts in military matters, 
rather than theoretically getting it from one man, which is what that organiza- 
tion proposes. In other words, there would be six people who have direct access 
to the minister, which in effect really means that in most cases, if there is a 
question to be co-ordinated or a policy to be decided upon, he has always in 
the past met with them as a group and they threshed out the matter. He gets 
their opinions, and then he has to come to a decision. 


Mr. HELLYER: This is true in respect of individual submissions. 


Mr. HARKNESS: It has been true in respect of all major policy matters, and 
particularly relating to expenditure matters. 


Mr. HELLYER: This is also true, but he has not had all of the proposals — 


on policy or expenditures at that time or in a way so that they could be con- 
sidered as part of a total. Consequently, he found himself—I am sure it is true 
in your case as well as in others—dealing with fairly important policy matters 
in isolation from the whole picture. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I would not agree that that is the case. Actually, any major 
expenditure for equipment, construction or otherwise, was always a matter of 
consideration by that whole group and advice from them on it, and very fre- 
quently what it came down to was that the demands of all services had to be 
cut down so that you could come within what funds you had available. 


Mr. HELLYER: This is true. There is one example which I think we can 


discuss fairly dispassionately. I hesitate to raise it because I agree with mem- 
bers of the committee that we want to be as objective in these matters as 
possible, but it covered two administrations and perhaps is indicative of the 
problems of management in the department, and that is the example of the 


Avro Arrow. Here is a proposal which came through all of the normal channels, 


I am sure, and was considered by the chiefs of staff committee. It was recom- 
mended by the minister to the government, and proceeded upon. Individual 
changes were recommended from time to time, including the development of 
a fire control system and other changes, which increased the cost very substan- 
tially. All of these were considered by all of the groups that you have mentioned 
and by the minister, and decisions were taken. Eventually, however, this came 
to the point where the total proportion of resources required to carry the pro- 
gram was so out of balance with other defence needs, in other words out of 
balance with the whole picture, that the government really had two alter- 
natives: One to proceed with the project which had the blessing of the military 
advisers and on which positive decision had been taken all the way along, and 
increase defence expenditures very markedly, or else eliminate almost com- 
pletely funds for capital expenditures in all other areas of our national defence 
posture. 
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a This is what I have in mind. Here is a situation which developed and 
in which hundreds of millions of dollars were wasted, whereas, if there had 
“Shige a program management from the outset, showing the cost of development 
over a period of time, showing the cost of the operation of the development 
i Phich had been coed through to completion, and showing the cost of the 
' project in its entirety in relation to the cost of maintaining antisubmarine forces 
and equipping them, as well as ground forces and equipping them, and all of 
the other elements of national defence, with periodic reviews which would 
ring the bells of management to say the cost was getting out of hand if we 
went ahead and developed an independent fire control system—if that method 
of management had been in effect at the time, the problem which did arise 
_ would not have arisen. 
| Now, this is the type of thing that we want to avoid if we can in the 
future, and it is the reason why I say we want to get a picture so that we 
know what we are getting into and what its long range manifestations are at 
the time the decisions are made, not just in respect of one element, the isolated 
- proposal which may make perfectly good sense in itself, but in relation to the 
whole, so that some months or years later we are not confronted with a situation 
which is quite untenable in relation to the whole picture. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I would say, in regard to that, that the example I do not 
think has really any relationship to the matter that we were discussing of the 
way in which the minister gets his advice. The chief thing that your example 
shows is that the cost estimates which were made originally were grossly 
miscalculated. 


Mr. HELLYER: No, I do not think it just shows that. I think the cost 
estimates perhaps were low. But, there were decisions made all the way along 
the line in the way you have been describing today; there was something else 
to add, something which increased the cost. And, this is on the basis of the 
project and this is without a complete correlation between the project and all 
other requirements of national defence. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I think the basic thing was that the cost estimates put in 
to begin with and subsequent cost estimates for some time later were not 
realistic. The matter of having a better means of arriving at cost estimates J 
thoroughly agree with. I think the method must have been at fault in that 
the cost estimates in respect of the Avro Arrow were so very much lower than 
proved to be the case; and, secondly, the information available on which these 
cost estimates were based must have been extremely inadequate or distorted 
by various people, manufacturers for instance. 


Mr. HELLYER: One of the marked improvements we expect in our new 
organization will be in costing because the service will be immediately aware 
of the consequence of inadequate costing. They are putting forward a package 
proposal where if they are wrong by any real margin of error in costing 
it will affect some other proposal already put forward. We think that the 
advantage of program costing and of program recommendations, which we 
have in mind, will be very considerable in providing a more adequate basis 
of information to the civilian authorities before the die is set. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Yes, but would you not agree this is a totally different 
matter than the way in which the minister gets his advice. This is a costing 
procedure problem rather than the means by which advice is given to the 
minister. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think it is all part of the same thing because every proposal 
which is put forward has many implications. There may be implications of 
operational effectiveness, implications of personnel requirements and costs, and 
there may be others. But, all these things have to be taken into account, and 
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my point is that the more information which is available at the time the 
decision is made the less chance of waste and inefficiency through having 
to change decisions or to make negative decisions on something else that comes 
along later and which might be more important. 


Mr. HARKNESS: No one would disagree with the staremeie that the more 
information which is available the better position you are going to be in to 
make a decision and, naturally, every effort should be made to get the maxi- 
mum amount of accurate information. But, I do not see the relation of that 
to, shall we say, the means by which the minister gets his advice. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think there is a direct relationship in our proposed organi- 
zation. The plans and programs are all produced in the same shop so that 
they come forward in a co-ordinated way from the same source after con- 
sideration has been given to the whole picture. I am sure a proposal would 
not come forward from this source if it was going to have an adverse effect 
on another proposal which was going to have a higher priority and was in 
the planning stages at the time. 

Mr. HARKNESS: But this, essentially, has always been the situation. Will 
not the situation in the future be that your cost estimates, say in respect of 
aircraft, will come from the experts in the air force and, if it is for an army 
vehicle, this information is going to come from the experts in the army devel- 
opment and engineering branches, and so forth. 

Mr. HELLYER: Undoubtedly. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Really, you will still have the cost estimates prepared by 
the same people. 


Mr. HELLYER: Undoubtedly they will be prepared by experts in their 
field, but undoubtedly they will be very carefully reviewed at the service 
level by the combined planning group. 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to the 
questions being put forward by Mr. Harkness because they are very interest- 
ing. But, we have the minister before us for only a limited amount of time. 
Up until now Mr. Harkness has taken a good deal of the committee’s time. 
I think if we are going to have to spend all this session with Mr. Harkness, 
then we had better call him as a witness to appear before this committee. 
To date, Mr. Harkness has taken a full hour. 

Mr. HARKNESS: First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the 
time that has been ascribed to the putting of my questions, namely an hour, 
is incorrect; I have taken less than half an hour. I have been watching the 
clock very closely. To begin with, we did not start our meeting until approxi- 
mately 11 o’clock. 

However, Mr. Chairman, if there are other members of the committee 


who would like to ask questions I will quit at this point in order to allow them 


to proceed. 

Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Chairman, I would like Mr. Harkness to continue his 
questioning but always bearing in mind that the subject matter we are discus- 
sing at this time is integration of the services and the justifications for it. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Mr. Chairman, as we have only 15 minutes left I would 
ask that other members who wish to put questions at this time to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN: There are seven members who have indicated they would 
like to put questions to the Minister in the area we have under review. 

As I have explained, the Minister will be back with us. 

While Mr. Harkness has been asking a number of questions I think the 
members of the Committee all realize that Mr. Harkness has a specialized and 
detailed knowledge in this area and his questions may prove very worth 
while from the committee point of view. 
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If you are approaching the end of your questioning, Mr. Harkness, per- 


_ haps you would go ahead and complete them. 


Mr. HARKNESS: No, I would rather not. I would ask that others be given an 
opportunity at this time. 

Mr. WINCH: How many did you say you had on the list, Mr. Chairman, 
who wished to put questions? 

The CHAIRMAN: There are seven. 

Mr. WINCH: On this phase of the matter? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. WINCH: Then, Mr. Chairman, if I could have your consent at this time, 
in view of the fact we have seven more members on your list and in view of 
my remarks about an hour ago, which I am not going to repeat, I would like 
to move, if I can get a seconder, that at the next meeting of the committee 
priority shall be given to consideration of policies affecting military and civilian 
personnel who may be voluntarily or compulsorily leaving the government 
service. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch has put forward a motion; is there a seconder 
for his motion? 

Mr. BrREwIN: Mr. Chairman, I feel that perhaps this is a matter for the 
steering committee. 

I do feel that what Mr. Winch is suggesting is perhaps a very important 
matter. But, if the steering committee could find some way of ensuring that 
this subject will be discussed at an early date I would appreciate it very much, 
and I would prefer it in that way rather than the members of this committee 
directing what will be the next subject for us to consider. Several members 
want to put questions in respect of the subject we are now discussing, but I 
would not want us to lose Mr. Winch’s point. 


Mr. WINCH: I said a moment ago that I did not want to repeat, but I 
would like to bring to the attention of the committee that I am certain it is 
going to take us a number of meetings on this most important bill and on the 
organization itself. But, certain policies are already in mind and have been 
announced by the minister or his associate. I am not going to say civilian but 
military personnel, I understand, will be leaving the service in a matter of 
weeks and, on that basis, I think it is absolutely a matter of priority that this 
committee should give consideration to any thoughts we have or any recom- 
mendations that this committee might like to make to the two ministers and 
parliament in respect of those who very soon will be leaving the service. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch has proposed a motion which has not been 
seconded. 


Mr. BREWIN: If no one else will second the motion, I will, but somewhat 
without enthusiasm. 


The CHAIRMAN: I was going to suggest the Steering subcommittee might 
give consideration to this. I have been hoping that we would get the Steering 
subcommittee together before our next meeting and plan our program from 
here on. There are only ten minutes left today, and I think we might fruitfully 
continue the discussion. Unless you really feel forced to second the motion, 
perhaps we might deal with the matter through the Steering subcommittee. 


Mr. HARKNESS: At the beginning of the meeting, I proposed this matter 
myself; that is, that we should have an early date arranged for discussion 
of these matters. I wonder whether it would be satisfactory if we did that a week 
from today. In other words, at the next meeting we would continue the dis- 
cussion we are on, and then at the following meeting a week from today go 
ahead with this particular matter. 


Ag 
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Mr. WincH: I would accept that, if you would make it an amendment to 
my motion. | . 

The CHAIRMAN: Might we take that as a recommendation and have the 
Steering Subcommittee discuss it? Could we now proceed with the questioning? 

Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, dealing first of all with Bill No. C-90, if I 
understand the explanatory note correctly in reading the bill, what it does 
is formally substitute a chief of defence staff, a single individual, for the 
former chiefs of staff which consisted of a number of different individuals in 
the different services, with a chairman. That is the actual act itself. 


Mr. HELLYER: That is the essence of the act, yes. 


Mr. BREWIN: Therefore, the other matters, such as integration, and so 


on, are not directly affected by the statute. 

Mr. HeLLyEeR: They are not affected directly by the statute, but I think 
the point must be recognized that part and parcel of the immediate effect of 
the statute is the elimination of the naval board, the army council, and the 
air council in favour of a single defence staff, and this much, at least, has 
to be considered more or less as an immediate consequence of the act. 


Mr. Brewin: In other words, it is a first statutory stage to be followed 
almost immediately by reorganization along the lines of this chart? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 


Mr. Brewin: Then we should consider this chart as an integral part of | 


the whole scheme? 
Mr. HELLYER: I think that is fair. I do not think you can consider only 


the establishment of the chief of defence staff in isolation without appreciating 


at least that it will result in this kind of unified command at national defence 
headquarters. 


: Mr. Brewin: Then, if I may turn to this particular chart, I would like 
to find out how it would work; let me put it this way: Does the future of 
this type of organization depend to some extent on the type of operation you 
are going to carry out. For example, if you are carrying outa combined operation 
which involves different services—and that is the general nature of the 
operations you contemplate—this sort of organization clearly would be useful 


from an operational point of view. 


Mr. Hettyver: In our opinion it will be very helpful in combined opera- 
fiOnS. 


Mr. BREWIN: Let me put to you the other side of the coin. Suppose the 
operations you are going to carry out are those of an army brigade stationed, 
shall we say, in Germany, or an air force doing something somewhere else 
in an isolated strike reconnaissance role in Europe, and the navy carrying 
out an antisubmarine role in co-operation with a unit of the air force; is this 


set-up equally useful in dealing with that problem? Suppose your ‘chief of 
operational readiness comes from the navy and his deputy—because there 


would be an effort to mix them up—comes from the army, would that be a 


very good situation for dealing with the problem of a strike reconnaissance 


role which is an air force role? 


Mr. HELLYER: I think there would be subordinate commanders, operational 
commanders, for any particular type of operation; that is, commanders who are 


specialists in their field. This would be true in any operation. If we were going | 
to concentrate in the future on isolated operations of the kind you have 


described, then perhaps it is less important; but the whole trend of modern 


warfare is toward combined operations, and there is much evidence in support | 


of this view. Practically everything we do and practically everything we propose 
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to do is a combined operation in the sense that it requires elements of two or 
more forces. This trend is inevitable and unmistakable throughout all the armed 
forces in the world. 

I think our proposal will be more wad more useful through time if it is 
in step with the times. 


Mr. BREWIN: I believe we do have to contemplate the type of operation we 
expect our forces to carry out. If we are going to continue a series of isolated 
one service operations—and we have some of those now, and I think your white 
paper recommends continuing with them—this type of organization might pre- 
sent difficulties. 


Mr. HELLYER: I do not think so. If you check the white paper you will 
find there is a projection of a much closer co-operation than has been the case 
in the past. For example, we are suggesting there should be a provision for 
- tactical support of ground forces. This is a much closer relationship than that 
_ which has been the case in the past. 

In many of our present roles we have combined operations. This includes 
our anti-submarine role where there are elements. of the air force and the 
navy. Then there is the civil survival. Even in North American air defence, if 
you take the whole continent, you have elements of the army, of the navy and 
the air force working together. Therefore, I do not think there is any question 
about the trend toward combined operations which, in my opinion, will become 
even more pronounced in future years than at the present time. 


Mr. BREWIN: I would like to switch to another line of questions, which you, 

Mr. Chairman, might like to rule on. I am alerting you. The minister did tell 
us that one of the major purposes of the proposed reorganization, and so on, 
‘Was a reduction in expenses. 
I would like to question the minister with regard to the basis of the state- 
ment at page 19 of the white paper that sufficient savings should accrue from 
unification to permit a goal of 25 per cent of the budget to be devoted to capital 
equipment. It must be a little more than that, and there must have been some-- 
thing worked out in the form of a general outline with regard to how this is 
arrived at. 

Just to complete the outline of that about which I wish to question the 
minister, at page 24 of the white paper there appears a list of major expendi- 
tures which will be required in the next few years, and these major expendi- 
tures are for the listed items dealt with earlier in the white paper. I should like 
again to ask for an assessment of what these major expenditures in “ball 
park figures’”’ are likely to amount to so that we can see whether there really is 
a balance between the proposed savings and the additional expenditures, and 
then determine that, if perhaps we cannot go above the limit we have set, 
something else has to give because we are doing too much. This is a rather 
long preface to my question, but my question is, can we acquire from the 
minister at this stage or soon an analysis of the supposed savings which are 
going to accrue, and an analysis of the major expenditures that we are supposed 
to undertake? 
| Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, as I indicated in my answer to Mr. Smith, a 
_ detailed analysis of the proposed savings is not possible at this stage because 
it is an estimate based on the contention that we can reduce by about 20 per 
e _ cent the personnel involved in headquarters, training and logistics organiza- 

_ tions. We have yet to find out from practice whether or not this can be realized. 
2 ‘That is our planning goal. That is what we are hoping to achieve. That is what 
we are going to strive to achieve. 

f As far as the expenditures are concerned, the expenditures required to 
; _ Provide the ‘ese listed there to equip the forces, and this again is a “ball 
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decade. That is the plan and these will both have to be achieved. Only time will 
tell whether we are capable of achieving them or not but certainly we are going 
to strive to do so. For instance, if we cannot effect the savings we are talking 
about, then again we are back with the two basic considerations; either an 
increase in the expenditures or a decrease in what we are able to do. There is 
no alternative mathematically. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now 12.30. 

Mr. Tempie: Mr. Chairman just before Mr. Harkness leaves I should like 
to suggest that if it is convenient to members of this committee and the minister, 
since we did not start until eleven this morning, perhaps we could proceed until 
one. 

Mr. HarKness: I am sorry, but I happen to have a luncheon engagement. 

Mr. Matueson: Perhaps I could make one suggestion particularly relating 
to these questions put to the minister by Mr. Harkness. Really the questions 
have to do with how policy is formulated. If the minister could furnish us with 


statistics in relation to the proportions of moneys spent on the army, navy and | 


air force perhaps in the post world war II period it would afford some idea 
whether or not there has actually been any creative change during that period 
or whether a rigid policy formula has been followed. Surely that is the essence 
of this discussion. As our defence conditions tend to change the question we are 
concerned with is, are these changes making themselves manifest at the minis- 
terial policy making level? It seems to me that really this is germane to the very 
interesting dialogue between the minister and the former minister of defence 
this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now 12.30. I think the minister has heard your sug- 
gestion, Mr. Matheson. 

Perhaps after the steering committee has decided how we are going to 
proceed and when we return to this topic I should carry forward the list of 
names of members who wish to ask questions consisting of Mr. Brewin, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Deachman, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Lessard, Mr. Temple and Mr. Matheson 


~ in that order. 


We now stand adjourned. 


— 
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INFORMATION RESPECTING RETIREMENT OF SERVICE PERSONNEL 
REQUESTED BY MR. R. TEMPLE, ON MAY 26 


An Outline of Retirement Benefits 


In recognition of the fact that the unexpected termination of an officer’s 
or man’s military career, as a consequence of a planned reduction in the 
Armed Forces, may result in hardship, a special cash benefit will be provided 
to assist in his rehabilitation. The special benefit is partial compensation for 
the premature termination of a Serviceman’s military career. The benefit 
will not apply to those who are released for reasons of misconduct or 
inefficiency, or who request their release. 


The amount of the special cash benefit, to be paid in one lump sum, will 
increase with length of service up to a maximum of the equivalent of 10 
months pay for those with 154 or more years of service. It will be reduced 
progressively as normal retirement age is approached. Officers serving on 
Short Service Commissions are in a special category. The period of time by 
which their service is shortened will be the basis for calculating their benefits. 
A table showing these special benefits is attached. 


Following are examples of the estimated maximum amounts payable in 
special benefits to officers and men released under this scheme who have 
154 or more years of service. 


Special Benefit 
(10 months Pay and 


Allowances) 
PUAIOTOCTOHOL OI) oh okie etre ow Le oa ce 6 are bd $15,840.00 
PORE is ar a ce REI ee ee sats 11,550.00 
ACAI eee rs eae ce SM Ny Ree eee AUS Rene YL 6,350.00 
EAT AOTICED NG EN OAR Ts creo lk MiG ell csi! i, 5,600.00 
EP OATG AO tan am pion he/re jac atc niles Ana OF (aL 4,200.00 
DCSE TSF AT tice Ae OA Se 2 do RD a RRL 3,300.00 


Because of the significant number to be released compulsorily before 
reaching normal retirement ages or completion of fixed periods of service, 
the Government proposes to offer, in addition to the above-mentioned special 
benefits, the following additional benefits: 


(1) Waive the present provision in the Canadian Forces Superannuation 
Act which provides a 5% reduction in annuities for Servicemen who 
have less than 20 years service but more than 10 years (maximum 
reduction 30%). This to be accomplished by the inclusion of an 
item in the next Supplementary Estimates of the Department of 
National Defence to obtain statutory authority for the Treasury 
Board to direct payment of a full immediate annuity to contributors 

- to whom clause “A” of sub-para (ii) or para (c) of sub-section 3 
of section 10 of the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act applies 
on retirement. The granting of this benefit is subject to the 
approval of Parliament. 


(ii) Remove present provision set out in paragraph (6) in Article 
206.22 of Queen’s Regulations for the Armed Forces which provides 
that officers under fixed periods of service (Short Service Com- 


ere. 
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mission) forced to retire early, would receive a gratuity reduced 
by the amount of deferred pay withheld. The Department proposes — 
to give a payment of an unreduced gratuity to the officer. This — 


requires approval of the Governor General in Council. 


In addition to these special benefits, Servicemen retired under this 
scheme are entitled to the normal retirement benefits which include: 
(a) pension and related benefits under the Canadian Forces Super- 
annuation Act; 
(b) rehabilitation leave equal to one month for every five years of 
continuous service; | 
(c) in some cases, special leave up to an additional thirty days; 


(d) if they have over ten years continuous service, they and their 
dependents, furniture and effects will be transported at public 
expense to their selected places of residence in Canada. 


Premature Retirement Benefits Table 
The Scale of Special Benefits is to be as follows: 


Officers and Other Ranks 


Based on Length of Service: 
A. With More Than Five Years But Less Than Ten Years Service: 


Over 5 years but less than 6 ..........-- 2 months Pay and Allowances 
6 years but less than 7 .....---+++eee: 23 Pattie “ 
7 years but less than 8 .......--+-+++++: 3 ‘ ee aie “ 
8 years but less than 9 .......-----s eee: 33 ‘ ea ater «e 
9 years but less than 10 ......-.--+-+++-- 4 * BA ss 


B. With Ten Years Service Or More And With Five Or More Years To Com- 
pulsory Retirement Age: 


10 years but less than 10 years 6 months.. 44 months Pay and Allowances 
10 years 6 months but less than 1) yearsi ci. 9 , 

11 years but less than 11 years 6 months... 5 

11 years 6 months but less than 12 years.. 6 S SEL oneern es 
12 years but less than 12 years 6 months... 6 

12 years 6 months but less than 13 years.. 7 


13 years but less than 13 years 6 months.. 14 o eae “6 
13 years 6 months but less than 14 years.. 8 My ae e “ 
14 years but less than 14 years 6 months.. 84 y ees ‘6 
14 years 6 months but less than 15 years.. 9 EF ee 6c 
15 years but less than 15 years 6 months.. & Arete ‘ 
15 years 6 months or more ..........-.-.. 10 “f he es 


C. With Ten Years Service Or More And With Less Than Five Years To 
Compulsory Retirement Age: 


The Special Benefit Computed in Accordance with B. reduced as Follows: 
4 years 8 months to CRA but less than 

BOR S ie okie dis G Ripe aie: 6 oie wine Ha ale’ ‘... % month Pay and Allowances 
4 years 4 months to CRA but less than . 

4 years 8 months 20.2.2... cere es 


4 years to CRA but less than 4 years 
BTL OTAE TNS so Goo Mae eae, ook oie etelce ness 14 months Pay and Allowances 


1 66 66 66 6¢ 
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3. years 8 months to CRA but less than | 
A ee eatey ice ONG Pin et Wied ng 2 fore r 
3 years 4 months to CRA but less than 
eh Payeara’ GS MONTHS ie eeu Suns ue Boa tates * 
3 years to CRA but less than 3 years 
ui ONS Oe trareta ase ey Vg lire Ube ta 3 ip AMO i Ah 
_ 2 years 8 months to CRA but less than 
ys ee ee 3% y es i 
_ 2 years 4 months to CRA but less than 
ti Peyears (Oo MONTIS eye eee ay We 4 6 cei iN 
years to CRA but less than 2 years 
GIVE IAG) Fees bale ewe lum Uae as 44 if Me os Hi 
1 year 8 months to CRA but less than 
MM Si CO soe ut 5 ae au 
1 year 4 months to CRA but less than 
: Bieeario months ie se UG 5k i eae Ms 
year to CRA but less than 1 year J 
URNS Fy a Ne oe ter he tig. 6 : voee 


Except that the benefit payable shall not be less than 4 months Pay and 
Allowances. 


D. With Ten Years Service Or More And With Less Than One Year To Com- 
pulsory Retirement Age: 
The Special Benefit Shall Be Four Months Pay And Allowances Reduced 
By Ten Days Pay And Allowances For Each Complete Month Approaching 
CRA. This Results in a Special Benefit Payable As Follows: 


Pawmonths but less than 12 to CRA... ... 3 20/30 months Pay & Allowances 
i 10 months but less than 11 to CRA ...... BY LOfa0 Sat f 
4 9 months but less than 10 to CRA ...... 3 . Cones ae 
_ 8 months but less than 9 to CRA ...... s° 90/30 ee 
Peemonths but less than 8 to CRA... .. 2 LOS 3000 0% Pee a 
6 months but less than 7 to CRA...... 2 Bn ae « 
5 months but less than 6 to CRA ...... Le 20/S0) 5 dee i 
4 months but less than 5 to CRA ...... EV LO ASO ii eee & 
3 months but less than 4 to CRA...... i month.*975) ‘ 
2 months but less than 3 to CRA...... 20 days Pay & Allowances 
Manontn but less than  2'to CRA) oo)... 10 fs tie or is 
less than 1 month Nil 


_ Officers Serving on Short Service Commission 


i Based on Time to Serve to End of Current Fixed Period: 
i More than 1 month but less than 2 months. 10 days Pay & Allowances 


4 2 months but less than 3 months ........ 20 SE oS AO iss é< 

: 3 months but less than 4 months ........ Pomon ta ue 

_ 4 months but less than 5 months ........ 1 10/30 months Pay & Allowances 
i 7) months but less than 6 months ........ 1 20/30 es ce ‘6 


if 
_ 6 months but less than 12 months ........ 2 months Pay & Allowances 


3 66 66 6é 6¢ 
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The Estimated Extent to which the Projected Reductions in the 
Armed Forces will be Achieved by Normal Retirements and Attrition 


So far as it is reasonably possible, reliance will be placed upon normal 
retirements and attrition rather than on compulsory release. It is difficult to 
make an accurate forecast of the extent to which the projected reduction of 
10,000 officers and men in the Canadian Armed Forces can be achieved by 
normal retirements and attrition. Recruiting must continue. A continuous flow 
of young men into the forces is vital to maintenance of an effective and efficient 
defence organization. In addition, as the problems of defence become more 
complex, the need for specialists in the Armed Forces is becoming as important 
as the need for specialists in civilian life. This need can be met only by ensuring 
that there is no interruption in the enrolment of officer cadets through the Regu- 


: 
j 


lar Officer Training Plan, Canadian Services Colleges, and the universities. The — 


reduction in the forces that can be achieved through normal retirements and 
attrition will, therefore, be offset to some extent by the need to maintain recruit- 


ing at a reasonable level. Nevertheless, it is expected that a very large portion — 
of the reduction will be met by normal retirements and attrition. The attached — 


summary shows a forecast of the anticipated losses of personnel by normal 
retirements and attrition during the current and next fiscal year. 

It will be noted that the normal attrition anticipated over the next two 
years will be very largely in the lower ranks for both officers and men. At this 
stage in the re-organization it is impossible to state the precise continuing 
requirements for officers and men of all ranks and all specialties, but it is quite 
clear that some of those at present serving will have to be released compulsorily. 


SCHEDULE SHOWING A FORECAST OF ANTICIPATED LOSSES OF 
PERSONNEL BY NORMAL RETIREMENTS AND ATTRITION DURING 
THE FISCAL YEARS ENDING 31 MARCH 1965 AND 1966 


Ranks Year 
(or equivalent) 1964-65 1965-66 Total 
Lieutenant General and : 

Major General nc ssl 3 7 10 
Pe oaGiel ts i. eae 7 6 13 
COlOne loi ocak Deka on aT oe 64 
Lieutenant Colonel. ...:: 3. 110 129 239 
PUP OL ee 1.) aie pr ciate eietalses ais 324 354 678 
apa oe i cei eee wide O5o00 644 1,202 
Lieutenant and 

Ind ‘Lieutenant . 25.3. 408 496 904 

POtaLOmeers panes, 1,437 1,673 3,110 
Moacrant Omecer Linen 177 183 360 
Warrant Officer: 2)).i:)s.:. 5% 221 290 511 
State’ Sergeant |...) . ss 362 360 722 
SeVeeaint | eo aivite oe ete es 515 522 1,037 
ORD OLALG Oi ciee ne Aiea a oete nee 1,097 1,050 2,147 
POTATO he ANE AL weve eirelepeneetr 9,574 6,992 16,566 

Total Other Ranks ..:711;946 9,397 21,343 


PotalAltRanks ).%).\. 13,383 11,070 24,453 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 2, 1964 
(4) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11.00 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Deachman, Fane, Granger, Groos, Hahn, 
Harkness, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacLean, MacRae, 
Martineau, Matheson, Smith, Temple, Winch (16). 

In attendance: Honourable Paul T. Hellyer, Minister of National Defence; 
Honourable Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister of National Defence; and Dr. 
Jack Hodgson, Assistant Deputy Minister of National Defence—Finance. 


The Chairman presented the Third Report of the Steering Subcommittee 
as follows: 


Your Subcommittee recommends: 


1. That the following informative papers, requested by the Special 
Committee on Defence during the past session for the use of this Com- 
mittee, be distributed to Committee members: 

(a) Conventional and Nuclear Armaments. 

(6) Canadian Defence Policies Since 1867. 

(c) Defence Policies of NATO Members and Other Countries Includ- 
ing Communist Countries. 

(d) Defence Policies as Related to Foreign Policy. 

(e) International Police Force. 

(f) Economic Consequences of Disarmament. 

and that the authors of these papers each be paid the sum of $300.00. 


At this point, on motion of Mr. Winch, seconded by Mr. Temple, 


Resolved,—That the first recommendation in the Steering Subcommittee’s 
Third Report be concurred in. 


The Chairman submitted the balance of the Subcommittee’s Third Report 
as follows: 


2. That on Tuesday, June 2, 1964 the Committee sit during the 
morning and afternoon to question the Minister of National Defence on 
the General Organization of the Department of National Defence, and 
then on the matter of the involuntary retirement of certain Service 
Personnel. 


3. That, if necessary, the Committee meet on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, June 3 to hear the Deputy Minister of National Defence. 


4. That Brigadier Richard Malone, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, be invited 
to appear before the Committee on June 4, 1964 to outline his views 
respecting Bill C-90. 

5. That Air Marshal W. A. Curtis and Major General W. H. S. 
Macklin, both of Toronto, Ontario, be invited to appear before the Com- 
mittee on June 9, 1964 to express their views respecting Bill C-90. 
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6. That reasonable living and travelling expenses, as well as per diem 
allowance be paid in connection with the appearance before this Com- 
mittee of Messrs. Malone, Curtis and Macklin. 


7. That the Committee invite the Minister of National Defence 
to be in attendance on Tuesday, June 9 in the afternoon and evening, 
if necessary, to reply to questions of a general nature respecting Bill 
C-90. ; 


8. That on Thursday, June 11 the Committee continue with its 
consideration of Bill C-90, with the Associate Minister of National 
Defence and the Judge Advocate General in attendance. 


On motion of Mr. Laniel, seconded by Mr. Groos, 


Resolved,—That recommendations numbered 2 to 8, inclusive, in the 
Steering Subcommittee’s Third Report, be concurred in. 

The informative papers listed above were identified respectively as 
Exhibits Nos. 1 to 6. An additional paper respecting “Defence Expenditures 
and its Influence on the Canadian Economy” was identified as Exhibit No. 7. 

‘The Chairman announced that copies of these papers will be distributed 
to Committee members following this meeting. | 

The Minister of National Defence was further questioned respecting 
his statement of May 26, 1964, on the General Organization of the Department 
and on other matters related to Bill C-90. 


Agreed,—That certain statistics, respecting the expenditures of the armed 
services, tabled by Mr. Hellyer, be included in the Committee’s record at the 
appropriate place in the evidence. 

The Committee turned to the matter of the involuntary retirement of 
certain Service Personnel, the Associate Minister of National Defence, Mr. 
Cardin, answering questions thereon. 


At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(5) 


The Special Committee on Defence resumed at 3.48 p.m., the Chairman, 
Mr. D. G. Hahn, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Deachman, Fane, Granger, Groos, 
Hahn, Harkness, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacLean, MacRae, 
Martineau, Pilon, Smith, Temple, Winch (17). 


In attendance: same as at morning sitting. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of Bill C-90 An Act to amend 
the National Defence Act. The Associate Minister of National Defence, assisted 
by Dr. Hodgson, answered questions on the involuntary retirement of Service 
Personnel and on related matters. 

Mr. Temple, seconded by Mr. Fane, moved, 

That this Committee recommends that the necessary amendments be 
made to the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act to provide for the benefits 
set out in subsection (i) on page 2 of the information supplied the Committee 
on Thursday, May 28th, 1964 and that Parliament be asked to proceed with 
these amendments forthwith. 


Agreed,—That the above-mentioned motion be allowed to stand. 
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The questioning of Messrs. Hellyer, Cardin and Hodgson was continued. 

Mr. Winch suggested that the Steering Committee consider the advis- 
ability of this Committee holding an in camera meeting in order to prepare 
a Report to the House respecting the matter of the involuntary retirement of 
Service Personnel. 

By leave, Mr. Temple was permitted to withdraw the above-mentioned 
motion and to substitute therefor the following: 

That this Committee go on record as supporting the intention of the 
Government to amend the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act as set out 
in subsection (i) of page 2 of the information supplied the Committee on 
May 28th, 1964; and expect that this will be done as soon as possible. 

The said motion was adopted unanimously. 


At 5.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m., Wednesday, June 
3, 1964. 


EK. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee 
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EVIDENCE 


Tuesday, June 2, 1964. 


(Text) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Would you please come 
to order. 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I would ask you to state in your introductory 
remarks whether or not you have been able to work out some arrangements 
in respect of the sittings of this committee and the public accounts committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: First of all, we have a report of the steering subcommit- 
tee to deal with, which splits itself into two general topics. Before reading 
this report and asking for concurrence in it I will give you a little explanation. 

The first item deals with certain papers. At the end of the last session 
the Defence Committee recommended that 12 papers on various topics be 
prepared, and a motion was passed recommending we commission these papers 
and pay a sum of money for them. Out of the 12 papers we now have received 
7, with one refused by the author who did not have sufficient time. The bal- 
ance is coming in. 

The first recommendation of the Subcommittee calls for payment for six 
of these papers that were prepared by outsiders. These papers have been 
reviewed by the Steering Subcommittee; we have looked at them and have 
ascertained they are worthy of payment. 

The second general item in the subcommittee report deals with our 
agenda from now through the next week or so. We have these problems to rec- 
oncile. A number of committee members still have questions on the general 
area of organization to put to the Minister. In addition, there is the topic of 
the involuntary retirement of certain personnel which has to be dealt with. 
We also want to hear the Deputy Minister. Then, we have three outside wit- 
nesses who are going to start on Thursday. We have to have the first witness 
on Thursday because he happens to be from the western part of the country 
and he will be in Ottawa at that time. So, we have to try and get through the 
first portion of the Minister’s work and the Deputy Minister’s before Thursday. 
The Minister is going away next week and we want to have an opportunity 
to try and tidy up any further questions that arise, from the outside witnesses’ 
testimony, with the Minister before he goes. So, over the next week unfor- 
tunately we are going to have a fairly heavy schedule. Based on that, the 


report is as follows: 


Your subcommittee recommends: 

1. That the following informative papers, requested by the Special 
Committee on Defence during the past session for the use of this Com- 
mittee, be distributed to Committee members: 

(a) Conventional and Nuclear Armaments, 
(bo) Canadian Defence Policies Since 1867. 
(c) Defence Policies of NATO Members and Other Countries Including 

Communist Countries. 

(d) Defence Policies as Related to Foreign Policy. 

(e) International Police Force. 

(f) Economic Consequences of Disarmament. 

and that the authors of these papers each be paid the sum of $300.00. 
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Mr. WINcH: Mr. Chairman, can we stop there for a moment. 

I have had an opportunity to read over the week end all these papers and 
I completely agree with the Steering Subcommittee that they are worthy of 
study and worthy of payment, as suggested. 

I would like to move, if I could get a Seconder, that this recommendation 
be adopted and that payment be made in the amount of $300 for each paper. 

Mr. TEMPLE: I will second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Winch and seconded by Mr. 
Temple that payment be authorized in the amount of $300 for each of these 
papers as listed in the Subcommittee’s recommendation. Is it the wish of the 
committee to accept the motion? All those in favour? Contrary? 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Wincu: Mr. Chairman, may I in particular draw attention to the 
members who have not received or read these papers to date that the one that 
I thought is outstanding is the one on the history of defence in Canada for 
the past 100 years. It is a marvellous document. 

Mr. Fane: Mr. Chairman, when and where do we get these papers? 

- The CHAIRMAN: These will be distributed immediately after this meeting 
to all committee members. 

Now, moving on with the report of the steering subcommittee: 


2. That on Tuesday, June 2, 1964, the committee sit during the 
morning and afternoon to question the Minister of National Defence on 
the general organization of the Department of National Defence, and 
then on the matter of the involuntary retirement of certain Service 
Personnel. 


3. That if necessary the committee meet on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, June 3 to hear the Deputy Minister of National Defence. 


4. That Brigadier Richard Malone, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, be invited 
to appear before the committee on June 4, 1964 to outline his views 
respecting bill C-90. . 


5. That Air Marshal W. A. Curtis and Major General W. H. S. 
Macklin, both of Toronto, Ontario, be invited to appear before the com- 
mittee on June 9, 1964 to express their views respecting bill C-90. 


6. That reasonable living and travelling expenses, as well as a per 
diem allowance be paid in connection with the appearance before this 
committee of Messrs. Malone, Curtis and Macklin. 


7. That the committee invite the Minister of National Defence to be 
in attendance on Tuesday, June 9 in the afternoon and evening, if 
necessary, to reply to questions of a general nature respecting bill C-90. 


8. That on Thursday, June 11 the committee continue with its con- 
sideration of bill C-90, with the associate Minister of National Defence 
and the Judge Advocate General in attendance. 


Gentlemen, may I have a motion for acceptance of the balance of the report. 
Mr. LANIEL: I so move. 

Mr. Groos: I second the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, before we continue with our questioning of the 


Minister there is one paper that was not listed in the group previously men- 
tioned which is entitled ‘“Defence Expenditure and its Influence on the Canadian 
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Economy”, which has been prepared by a Government Department. These 7 
papers will be listed as exhibits numbers 1 to 7. This paper to which I have 
made reference also will be circulated to members of the committee. 


Now, in carrying on our questioning we want to try, if we can, to finish 
our questions so far as possible on the general organization of the department. 
When we have finished this area of examination it was the feeling of the 
Steering Subcommittee that we must move into the other area of involuntary 
retirements today. Therefore, at approximately 12.30 we will stop questioning 
in respect of the general organizational area and move into this second area, 
and any questions still outstanding on general organization will be dealt with 
by the Minister in his next appearance before the committee. 

Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, could I ask at 12.30, when we go into this 
problem, if the Associate Minister who, I understand, has had a great deal to 
do with the administration of this, will be present? 

Hon. Paul T. HELLYER (Minister, Department of National Defence): It was 
my expectation he would be here. I expect he will be here by the time we 
reach this subject. The assistant deputy minister of finance is also here to 
assist us in this area. 

The CHAIRMAN: In proceeding with the questions on organization I have 
a list of 7 members which has been carried forward from our last meeting. I 
will read the sequence of names. The first I have is Mr. Brewin, who is not 
here. Then I have Mr. Smith, Mr. Deachman, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Lessard (Lac- 
Saint-Jean), Mr. Temple and Mr. Matheson. We now will proceed with 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmiITH: Mr. Hellyer, I gathered from your previous statements that there 
are two main bases for the reorganization of the forces; one is economy and 
the other is military effectiveness. Is that right? 

Mr. HELLYER: That is correct. 


Mr. SMITH: And, in your explanation to the members the other day I 
gathered that the estimate of the economies to be effected were arrived at by 
a projection of the reduction of the armed services in numbers of personnel 
and you multiplied that by the cost of feeding, housing, dressing and paying 
the soldiers. Is that right? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes, that is correct, plus the savings in accommodation and— 

Mr. SMITH: Housing was one of the words you mentioned. 

Mr. HELLYER: —all these other areas— 

Mr. SMITH: Yes, feeding, housing, dressing and salaries. 

Mr. HELLYER: —associated with them. 

Mr. SMITH: So, if there was an increase in salary by reason of the fact 
that the soldiers will be more highly trained there would be a lessening of the 
personnel economy and the economies themselves, would there not? 

Mr. HELLYER: Would you mind stating the question again, please. 

Mr. SMITH: If there was a general pay increase to the armed services then 
the projected economy would be less than it is now estimated. 

Mr. HELLYER: I do not think the two things should be confused; one is 
economy and the other is an increase in cost due to general increase in salaries. 

Mr. SMITH: And, if there is an increase in the cost of living which would 
reflect in the armed services the economies would be less than they are now 
projected, would they not? 

Mr. HELLYER: The costs would be greater than they are at this moment. 

Mr. SmitTH: And, the savings would be less so there still would be a lesser 
amount available for new equipment, and so on, so long as you are going to 
stay within the same dollar budget. 
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Mr. HELLYER: I think one point is essential. We have stated the program, a 
as projected in the white paper, requires this expenditure in constant dollars, 


and the reason we have said that is to make provision for the adjustments in costs _ q 


and salaries. So, the general plan is based on this concept. Consequently, in- — 
creased costs must be met by an increased budget or by some other means. 

Mr. SmirH: By some other economy or cut back? 

Mr. HELLYER: That is correct. 

Mr. SmrtH: The second basis of the reorganization is to provide military 
effectiveness; is that right? 

Mr. HELLYER: That is correct. 

Mr. Sumrru: I refer to economical military effectiveness. Regarding the 
guide lines that you have used in the white paper have you followed in a 
general way the military organization in some other country or some other 
military force? 

Mr. HEeLuyer: No. I think generally speaking that we are going ahead in 
this field at the present time. I think we will probably have the most up to 
date military organization in the western world. 

Mr. Smiru: We often hear suggested, not by yourself I will say but by 
other people, that Canada’s armed forces should follow the general organiza- 
tion of the United States Marine Corps. 

Mr. HEeLLYER: The similarity is that the United States Marine Corps is 
an integrated force which has proven, if one requires proof, that you can op- 
erate an integrated force of that kind. I do not think there is any specific 
experience on which our plans are based other than the recognition of our 
opinion that this organization will be effective. 

Mr. SmitrH: I understand there is within the United States military or-— 
ganization a permanent joint strike force which is a combination of all the three 
services. Has that been studied? 

Mr. HELLYER: This is a new concept they are just now developing which 
in fact is another integrated force. | 

Mr. SmrtH: I understand that the general criticism in the United States 
of that force is that there is not much room for air force and navy. I understand 
up to this moment that is the criticism. 

Mr. HELLYER: I have not heard that criticism, Mr. Smith, but I am sure 
whenever something is being done that is new there is criticism. 

Mr. SMITH: To turn just for a moment to the organization and the chart 
that we were given last week, one assumes that there will be operational chiefs 
for each of the sea, air and ground forces, is that correct? 

Mr. HELLYER: That is not exactly the organization that is planned. There 
will be chiefs of functions. I think this is the basis of organization. 

Mr. SMITH: Will there not be some person who is the chief of the sea 
forces of the Canadian military forces when those seagoing forces are not per- 
forming some part of the operational functions? 


Mr. HELLYER: There will be a flag officer, Atlantic, who will be in command 
of the Atlantic forces. 


Mr. SMITH: Will there not be a similar officer for the ground forces? 

Mr. HELLYER: Each force will have a commander, Mr. Smith. I think that 
is traditional. 

Mr. SMITH: Yes. What I was really leading up to was, where is that com- 
mander going to fit in in your organization? Will he be responsible to the chief 
of operational readiness? nO 
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Mr. HELLYER: He will be responsible to the chief of the defence staff. 

Mr. SMITH: If he is responsible directly to the chief of the defence staff 
are you not going to fall in to the difficulty*you are trying to avoid by having 
a multiplicity of commands and multiplicity of views? 

Mr. HELLYER: I do not think so, Mr. Smith. This is the way the organization 
works at the present time and the chief of defence staff will delegate his re- 
-sponsibilities in certain areas such as operational readiness, to a chief of op- 
erational readiness. 

Mr. SMITH: Then you are contemplating that the chief of each of these 
forces will have the same rank as the chief of operational readiness? 

Mr. HELLYER: No, that is not the plan. 

Mr. SmitH: Will they have a higher or lower rank? 

Mr. HELLYER: They will have a lower rank. 

Mr. SMITH: They will have a lower rank? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 

Mr. SMITH: They will not be responsible to the chief of the defence staff 
through the chief of operational readiness? 

Mr. HELLYER: They will report directly to the chief of defence staff and 
the chief of defence staff will delegate, to the extent that he deems advisable, 

responsibility for various functions to the functional chiefs. 

Mr. SMITH: I should like to ask a question about the defence council. Has 
it been considered that the chief of the operational research council, or the 
head of the national research council, ought to be a member of the defence 
council? 

‘Mr. HELLYER: That has not been considered. We have an excellent working 
liaison between the defence research board and the national research council. 

Mr. SMITH: It has not been considered. 

Mr. HELLYER: It has not been, no. 

Mr. SmitH: Is there not always the danger that the civilian research which 
could very often be applied to military projects would not be used to advan- 
tage? Would it not be better to have the president of the national research 
council as a member of your defence council? 

Mr. HELLYER: There is existing machinery to prevent duplication in this 
area, and also to keep communications alive in both directions. 


Mr. SmitH: So there is no change or simplification there? 


Mr. HELLYER: There is no change. However there is, as you know, a com- 
mittee being established in the privy council office to study the proper appli- 
cation of government participation in research and development. 


Mr. SmiITH: The weapons evaluation or program evaluation organization 
will be consulted in that regard? 


Mr. HELLYER: This will be a teamwork arrangement between the deputy 
chief of engineering and development reporting to his chief and the chief 
of operational readiness. These things, as you know, have to be team operations 
because the operational people set the requirements and provide opportunities 
for field testing while at the same time the deputy chief of engineering and 
development will have the technical evaluation of tests required. 


Mr. SMITH: Program evaluation is still going to remain largely a military 
matter? 


Mr. HELLYER: Are you referring to program evaluation? 
Mr. SMITH: Yes. 
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Mr. HELLYER: You were referring a moment ago to the. weapons system. 

Mr. SmitH: I am sorry, yes. I was referring to weapons system testing. 

Mr. HELLYER: Program evaluation will be, as it has been, in the military 
field, yes. 

Mr. SMITH: Under whose direct control will fall program evaluation? 

Mr. HELLYER: Can you explain what you mean by program evaluation? 

Mr. SMITH: Weapons are usually related to a program of defence. For 
example, a weapon may be technically very highly efficient, but will it be 
useful in say the whole defence program, or your defence policy? You have to 
relate cost, as you stated on an earlier occasion in respect of the Avro Arrow. 

Mr. HELLYER: Programming will be the responsibility of the group report- 
ing directly to the chief of defence staff, and the implementation of this will 
be delegated to the responsible commanders as required. 

Mr. SMITH: I think I will give someone else a turn now, although it seems 
to me that on a number of occasions the term ‘‘groups of teams” has been used 
in your answers, Mr. Hellyer, and I am doubtful whether the end result of 
your concept of delegating responsibility will be on more clear lines. 

Mr. HELLYER: The only caveat I would enter, Mr. Smith, is if you iare 
concerned about what I have told you, you must realize that we have this 
presently multiplied by three. 


Mr. SMITH: I think that perhaps we will still have it multiplied by three, . 


but we will await events. 
Mr. HELLYER: I hope that will not Be SO. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Deachman? 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I have a series of questions which reliate chiefly to the 
determinants of the philosophy behind the establishment of the dual organi- 
zation, and I am very concerned with a comparison between whatever 
determinants may have been used by the national defence department or 
by the minister, with those used by Mr. Robert McNamara, who brought about 
considerable reorganization in the United States system. I wonder whether 
or not the minister has followed along similar lines and whether he has made 
a particular study of the determinants used by Mr. McNamara in bringing 
about his own reorganization. 


Mr, HELLYER: We have in the course of our studies, Mr. Deachinee looked 
at some of the things that have been done in the United States. Some of the 
ideas are being incorporated in our plans and in some cases we are moving 
beyond what they have proposed. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Hellyer, I want briefly to draw attention to the sje 
tem of examining defence functions in terms of on-going programs of break- 
ing examinations of defence down into strategic forces, logistic forces and 
technical forces. I wonder whether or not you have followed the theory of 
organization upon lines of on-going programs and components of on-going 
programs as one of the main determinants of bringing about your reorganization. 

Mr. HELLYER: This is forecast in the white paper.’ The deputy minister 
will be having more to say on the subject when he speaks to the committee 
later. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Well, will he deal at some considerable length with the 
subject of programs? 

Mr. HELLYER: At greater length, yes. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Now there is another feature which arises from the exam- 
ination of these components through their lifetime. I understand that not only 
do they determine the number of aircraft, or of strategic aircraft required, let 
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us say, for logistical problems of supply such as Cyprus at the present moment, 
but also the production of lifetime functions of the aircraft in order to make 
comparisons with other methods of logistics or of other aircraft and so on. I 
wonder whether this type of extrapolation of the various components of your 
program has been followed through in your reorganization? 


Mr. HELLYER: It is an essential part of functional budgeting. It is planned. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: What can you say about the methods of examination of 
alternative programs? May I refer for a moment to what Mr. McNamara said: 
Namely, that our problems of choice among alternatives in the field of weapon 
systems have been complicated enormously by the bewildering array of en- 
tirely workable alternative courses which our technology can support. This 
perhaps is a very difficult problem in alternatives. We ourselves get into diffi- 
culty in the field of alternatives in the setting up of individual programs. 


Mr. HELLYER: Where there are alternative courses of action they will be - 
proposed as alternatives and a preference indicated by military planning groups. 
They will then be discussed in the defence council and a decision made in the 
normal course. This will be part of management function. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Where there are alternatives which are hotly disputed, 
or where they are put forward, let us say, by two elements within the defence 
department offering to the minister two alternative programs, what are the 
determinants which you will follow as minister in assessing those two functions 
or two alternatives? 

Mr. HELLYER: In the immediate future I will try to determine which al- 
ternative most closely follows the policy set out in the white paper. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I want to turn for a moment to the chart which is on the 
board and to refer to some of the sections of it. Taking first the subject of 
recruiting which appears under the chief of personnel, manning, individual 
and basic training, in the reorganization of the forces below that level do you 
anticipate that there will be a joint recruiting or that we will no longer be 
seeing an R.C.A.F. recruiting office, or a navy recruiting office, but rather 
that a man will be taken directly into the armed services in the future? 


Mr. HELLYER: I certainly hope that we tend in that direction. It is an 
obvious area of potential economy. The details will have to be worked out by 
the defence staff when it is set up. That will be one of its functions which would 
appear to make sense. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Would this man be taken into the armed forces of Canada 
and be given his basic training in the army, the navy or the air force? 

Mr. HELLYER: I think you are getting into an area of questioning which we 
agreed not to take up because it relates to decisions yet to be taken as a con- 
sequence of reorganization. We deliberately decided not to answer all these 
questions before proceeding. We decided to amalgamate the high command 
and let them work out the answers to questions like the ones you are asking 
this morning. I think it would be better if we waited until these things have 
been considered by the defence staff, and recommendations come forward and 
decisions are taken. 


Mr. DEacHMaN: Is it fair to say that what you have now is a definite plan 
before you for reorganization from the top down to the level of what we show 
on the charts, and having accomplished this, you are studying developments 
with respect to everything underneath it? 

Mr. HELLYER: Within a few days I hope that a study group will be 


established to work out plans of reorganization of national defence head- 
quarters that we have announced will be our first stage. After that has been 
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completed, we will then begin reorganization in other areas such as the: ones 


you mentioned this morning, in recruiting, training, ene on other facets ei: 


in national defence. 

Mr. DEAcHMAN: So your immediate objective is shee Alaa tens? of see 
headquarters? 

Mr. HELLYER: That is correct. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Have you set up a schedule in ahice you expect to 
achieve that accomplishment, and then proceed to set down the ge ime ee: 
below the level of defence headquarters? 


Mr. HELLYER: We have a rough planning date in mind as a guide. 


Mr. DeacumMaAN: Can you give us any indication of the scope of time you 
are working in? 


Mr. HELLYER: It is very difficult to meet schedules as you know because 
as soon as you. miss it by a little bit, there are newspaper and other inquiries 
about what went wrong with the schedule. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I am sure no one here would query anything along that 
line. 


Mr. HELLYER: I hope we can complete our reorganization of national 
defence headquarters within a year from the time the act is proclaimed. 
Every day that we could pick up in getting on with the program would 
help considerably both in effecting economies and meeting the longer range 
schedule. 


Mr. DeacHman: I know that Mr. Smith and Mr. Winch will want to help — | 
you as much as they can. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Lloyd. 


Mr. Luoyp: In looking at the chart one immediately gets the impression 
that your chief of logistics and engineering branch or division seems to 
represent a major change in your organizational structure. Is that so, or dol 
misread the present or past practice? To put it another way, the navy is a 
responsible for designing the specification of ships. The army would be — 
responsible for certain types of weapons, while the air force would be 
responsible for the design and development of aircraft, and with anything 
that has to do with the responsibilities which they have to discharge. Were 
there in existence three development branches within the armed forces 
before this? 


Mr. HELLYER: There have been branches in each of the armed forces _ 


doing roughly the functions listed here under logistics and engineering. The © : 
change is not as great as it might appear. There has been a division of 


responsibility in the past, and it has been slightly different in each of the 
forces. I think what we are doing here is to recognize the distinction at a 
fairly high level between the storekeeping side of the operation, if you want 
to call it that, the acquisition, warehousing, distribution, and line maintenance, 
functions from the engineering and scientific functions which are more closely 
related to the evaluation of weapon systems, and their design and development 
in cases where we do develop them. 


Mr. Luoyp: Well, looking at the larger picture, the government concern 
over all with the defence department is to relate the capacity of its industrial 
sectors to reduce the things in this sector which the armed forces need. There 
must be some very close liaison with the industrial capacity of the country. 
I presume your development, logistics and engineering departments would be ~ 
perhaps more keenly related to that sector of your economy than perhaps se . 
been the case in the past. Is this so? Na 
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Mr. HELLYER: There has been a close relationship between the forces in- 
dividually and industry. This has existed. What we intend to do, which is 
new, is to give recognition to industries so that they will be aware of what our 
wants and requirements are. The main reason for our division between logistics 
and engineering is to make sure that the problems in the development area in 
particular should come up through the chain of command and reach the deci- 
sion-making level as quickly as possible. 

You have heard the case of the Bobcat given as an example of frustrated 
development where we lost the initiative which we originated. What we are 
attempting to do here is to have a chain of command which will permit sub- 
missions in the development area to go through to the decision-making level 
quickly without being sidetracked at some lower level, and this is in order to 
maintain initiative and to give us a better advantage, competitively speaking, 
when we do have an area of development which is at all unique or in advance 
of the art. 


Mr. Luoyp: It would be expected that this will result, as I think you have 
said, in more reconciliation of conflicts between higher echelons of defence and 
decision-makers before they are reduced or they disagree. 


Mr. HELLYER: I certainly hope so. 

Mr. Luoyp: This has been the case in the past? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 

Mr. Luoyp: You said in the past. 

Mr. HELLYER: I do not think there is any doubt about it, actually. 


Mr. Luoyp: I would emphasize the fact that this would seem to me to be 
one of the main reasons for this whole approach to reorganization; it is that 
you, at the ministerial level, would put a little more emphasis on it, and that 
you want a pretty objective statement coming from the staff. I think there are 
conflicts and those conflicts should be recited and stipulated before they reach 
us rather than perhaps to have easy acceptance. Would this scheme or arrange- 
ment affect this co-operation between the three elements of the armed forces, 
or how do you think it would eliminate it? 


Mr. HELLYER: I think it will facilitate cooperation. This is one of the two 
main objectives in the reorganization. 


Mr. Luoyp: You mentioned the Bobcat. I was not going to bring it up 
specifically, but now that you have mentioned it, I am informed that destroyer 
escorts are being converted to helicopter capability with platforms, and that 
the program appeared to develop this way. It was agreed on the kind of heli- 
copter that would be used, and it was agreed that there would be small plat- 
forms or landing platforms constructed on the destroyer escorts, and hangars 
for that purpose. And it has also been suggested to me from some source, 
whether reliable or not I do not know, that the size of the helicopters is larger 
than the size of the hangar. Is that so? 


Mr. HELLYER: I think that is an exaggeration. In the trial process and the 
development of this concept, the first hangar was a little narrower than we 
would like to have seen. But this is being remedied. As often is the case with 
a new weapon system you have to learn as you go along particularly where it 
involves a new concept. I can assure you that any problems which did arise 
earlier in this program have been recognized. 


Mr. Luoyp: There was a problem? 


Mr. HELLYER: I think we would admit there was a problem, but it has 
since been dealt with. 
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Mr. Luoyp: To get back to this specific illustration, the chances of such 


things happening you consider would be less under this kind of organization, 
although there will always be a chance of there being a percentage of lack of 
co-ordination? | 

Mr. HELLYER: I do not think there is any guarantee that there will be per- 
fection in the design and development process. In any new weapon system, 
whether it be an aircraft, or an armed personnel carrier, there are problems 
to be worked out. Sometimes the design is extraordinarily good, but, on the 
other hand, sometimes considerable modification is required. I do not think the 
organization itself can correct this. It depends on the quality of the people in 
the design and development organization, and in their experience in a par- 
ticular field. 

Mr. Luoyp: I have one final question which has to do with the efforts 
which Canada has plans to make in concert with its allies. You use broad 
figures to show the chief of logistics and engineering departments and other 
developments in their opposing programs or changes in programs. I think you 
move it back to some figure. Would this kind of organization make the task 
easier for you? 


Mr. HELLYER: The organization would make it easier to reconcile projects 
within the over-all program as laid down in the white paper. This is being 
done jointly, as you will see, by a group which will have the specific respon- 
sibility of co-ordinating all plans along the lines indicated by Mr. Deachman, 
so that we can look at the whole picture, the cost of equipment, the require- 
ments for personnel both civil and military, the cost of operation and so on 
right through the life of the system. 

Mr. LLoyp: Finally, I realize I said I had only one question, but I have 
another arising from it. I wish to find out the function of the council that is 
proposed here. 


Mr. HELLYER: The defence council? 
Mr... LLOYD:. Yes. 


Mr. HELLYER: The defence council will review the plans and programs 
which come from the armed forces and this is where we have civilian input 
reconciled with the military, where you have the deputy minister and chairman 
of our defence research board sitting in with the senior military advisers 
with all points of view being considered at the time a decision is taken. 


Mr. Luoyp: In effect in defence policy the main overhead relates to key 
personnel with various functions, engineering, operational, personnel and 
finance, and expansion takes place depending upon events as they become 
apparent in Canada necessitating an expanded effort in some direction? So 
your biggest overhead is really related to this kind of organization of which 
you are talking where you get expansion ‘and expenditure, and this is where 
your counsel will perhaps function more than in any other area? 


Mr. HELLYER: If I understand your question correctly, I should state that 


we are trying to make the fixed costs, if you want to call them that, as small — 


las possible for the type of force we operate. I think we could effectively spend 
more money if we could get it but as that prospect is not in sight we do 
want to keep expenditures, within our present limit, more in balance so we 
have more for the operational end. 


Mr. Luoyp: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next questioner I have on my list is Mr. Lessard. 
Before Mr. Lessard begins his questions I should like to state that there are 
translation facilities ‘available. I have on my list Mr. Lessard, Mr. Temple, 
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Mr. Matheson, Mr. Laniel, Mr. Martineau. There are approximately 40 minutes 


left until we change topics, so I would ask that you govern yourselves 
accordingly. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LEssSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Mr. Chairman, my questions will be in 
another direction, somehow because the others have already been covered. 
I should like to ask the minister whether to his knowledge, the members of 
the Glassco Commission asked a firm specialized in administration to supply 
them the personnel required for studying the efficiency of military administra- 
tion, or whether they relied entirely on the reports and information given to 
them by the military personnel. 


(Text) 


Mr. HELLYER: I do not think I would be competent to indicate just 
exactly what means were used by the royal commission in coming to the 
views that they expressed. It would not be appropriate for me to comment 
on that aspect of their report. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LEssarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): My point would be: to your knowledge, 
did they ask for personnel outside the military department for this enquiry 
which they made in the department itself? 


(Text) 


Mr. HELLYER: The personnel who did the research for them and made the 
study for inclusion in the commission report, I understand were, primarily 
people not directly connected with the department of national defence. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): To what extent did the Glassco Commission 
report influence your decision to integrate the three armed services? 


(Text) 
Mr. HELLYER: The conclusions that they came to and the point of view 


that they expressed in the commission report reinforced the conclusion that we 
had come to by independent means. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LESsSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): In your statement, last week, and in Mr. 
Harkness’ line of questioning, I noticed a point of interest. You suggest 
changes in the administration and certain integrations in certain areas. I 
should like to ask you this question: Were the advisers for the selection or 
equipment replaced or will they be replaced? The reason why I ask this question 
is this: the past being always a certain guarantee for the future, I wonder 
whether we have kept the same personnel or will keep the same personnel! for 
guidance and selection of future equipment? What will ensure an improve- 
ment, when we think of the failure of the Avro, the Bobcat, the change in 
policy with regard to the frigates, and your latest decision, the purchase of the 
three Oberon submarines which, I presume, was recommended by about the 
same specialists. In short, are we going to replace the group of technical advisers 
or keep the same people? 


(Text) 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I am not in a position to discuss personnel 
in specific terms this morning, but I think the important point relating to your 
question is this. In the past these projects were approved or could be approved 
without extending the consequences; in other words, without extending the 
cost of the equipment, the cost of support equipment, the cost of personnel 
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both military and civil and the cost of operations during the life of the ~ 
equipment so that you could then relate this to all your other defence costs — 
to see if in fact it would come within the limitations of resources available 
to you. We hope in the future and, in fact will insist in the future on having 
sufficient information so that we will know whether. a particular project can 
be implemented without at the same time interfering with other important 
projects which are all part of the total defence picture. It is in this area that 
I think much advantage will result. I do not say it always will because, after 
all, no organization is perfect and, secondly, no organization is more perfect 
than the people participating in it. It should, however, eliminate major 
problems of the type raised by the general purpose frigate program or the 
Avro Arrow program. 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): I want to say something before I ask my 
next question. I do not want to cast any doubt on the integrity of any member 
of our forces in the army. This is my question. 


r 
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(Translation) 


Mr. Minister, how can we possibly hope that a group of men who have 
initiated the present system, who built the present system which we admit is 
defective, how can we possibly hope that these men can change it themselves 
since, to some extent, they would be condemning themselves and condemning 
their policies, they would be depreciating their past efficiency or their past 
policies, and I am asking this question because I am comparing it with ad- 
ministration in private industry where, when we need a change or when we 
believe a change is needed somewhere we always consult an independent 
organization who can come and study the situation objectively, without prej- 
udice, and make recommendations. In reality we are concerned about changing 
our military system and we have called on, and we are going to continue to call 
on the people who were involved in it one year, two years and three years ago, 
to do so. How can we possibly hope that these people will bring about a radical 
change in the present situation, I wonder? 


(Text) 


Mr. HELLYER: I wish to reassure my hon. friend at once, that first of all 
all the people involved in both the present system and the future system are 
loyal subjects of Canada. 


Mr. LESsSsARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): I am sure. 


Mr. HELLYER: There is no doubt about that. The thing that is really 
changing is the system. There has been no reflection on the people, but the 
system has made it difficult for reviewing projects or proposals in the light of 
the total program. This is what we are changing. There is a new blueprint. . 
There is a plan and there are roles and tasks set out by the government and 
laid down as policy for the defence forces of Canada. I have no doubt that 
the officers who are charged with the responsibility of putting these plans 
and programs into effect will do so capably and effectively. This is the whole 
basis of their training. The blueprint is established and they know the course 
that has to be followed, and actually they are quite anxious and enthusiastic 
in getting on with the job. I have great confidence in them and I wish my 
hon. friend to have the same confidence because I am sure it is justified and 
he will find that it is as we go along. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): You want to apply a new policy. You 
have certainly no assurance of succeeding in every field. Tentative efforts are 
being made, and this groping must be limited by the will of those who are 
going to make such groping effort, and I do not believe these people, who 
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sincerely believed in the policies they applied two years ago can suddenly 
change overnight and state that what was white is now black. And even if 
you yourself intend in your objective, to say that we must proceed in such a 
way, they will still be influenced in the way they work by the methods they 
- followed for so many years. In any case, I will ask you one final question 
in another connection. 

As the number of men in the three armed services is going to decrease, 
that will have to be compensated by quality. By that I do not mean that the 
present staff is not qualified. We shall have to try to get staff even better 
qualified. Does the Department intend to pay more attention to the military — 
colleges in Canada so that the staff that will make up our armed forces or who 
will direct our armed forces will have an extremely broad basis of very 
thorough technical knowledge? 


(Text) . 


Mr. HELLYER: First of all I should like to agree with my hon. friend that 
the quality of men and women of the armed forces is excellent. I have said 
publicly and repeat now that I think that man for man and woman for woman 
they are without peer anywhere in the western world or, in fact, in the whole 
world. As far as the future is concerned we have every reason for confidence 
because the standard of education is rising universally and with this rising 
standard of education there is a rise in the formal qualifications of many of the 
young men and women coming into the armed forces. I am specifically referring 
to our service colleges. These young men get a wonderful education. This is a 
really outstanding education, scholastically, militarily and in every sense, 
such as from a citizenship point of view. The men are of very high quality. 
As long as we have men of that quality in the armed forces we have no fear 
whatsoever in regard to our future capability. These young men win scholar- 
ships at universities like the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cal-tech 
and other outstanding engineering universities in the United States. We have 
one or two Rhodes scholars this year. Our graduates are brilliant young men 
and their input into the armed forces is going to provide for the future the 
dynamism which is required to maintain effective capabilities. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LESsarD (Lac-Saint-Jean): This is a supplementary question. Do you 
_think we shall have to increase the capacity of the military colleges so that 
they can turn out a larger number of graduates each year? 


(Text) 


Mr. HELLYER: My offhand answer is, I do not think so, but I must say that 
this is an interim answer until we have had a chance to do a thorough man- 
power study in respect of our whole requirements. We propose to undertake a 
manpower study to determine not only the kind of men we need but the length 
of time we need them. This study will take a considerable period of time to 
complete. I cannot prejudge exactly what the findings will be because I do 
not know; but if you ask for a guess, my guess is the service colleges input will 
be adequate to meet our needs in the foreseeable future. 


Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Mr. Chairman, I have several questions, but before I put 
them, I have some matters for clarification by the minister. It is my under- 
standing that this is in three steps. Bill No. C-90 which is before us defines 
the fact that there will be a defence staff chief and you said you think it will 
take approximately one year. Subsequently, there is the reorganization of the 
field command structure, and the third and final move will be the unificatiom 
of the three services into a single defence force. 
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Mr. HELLYER: This is a logical projection. As I indicated earlier, we ioe 


‘no definite plans beyond the first step, but in the white paper we have indicated 
that in taking the first step we did so in the belief it would follow through 
the other two stages you have outlined. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Would they all take approximately a year? 

Mr. HELLYER: I would not want to establish any more milestones. They 
will have to be met one at a time. | . 

Mr. TEMPLE: I take it, of course, that procurement will come under the 
chief of logistics and specifically a deputy chief of engineering? 

Mr. Hetuyer: The actual procurement, after the specifications have been 
determined, will come under the logistics side. Once the specification has been 
written for the nuts, bolts, or paint, or whatever is required, it will be the 
function of the logistics to get it, warehouse it and distribute it. If engineering 
service is required through development until a weapons system is proven this 
will fall under the engineering and development side. 

Mr. TEMPLE: I note that under the deputy of logistics comes transport, 
and I assume that includes air transport. 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 


Mr. Tempie: And then under the chief of operational readiness also would > 


be included air transport? 

Mr. Hreutyer: There is a distinction to be made here. I do not wish to go 
into detail, because there has been no firm recommendation yet. However, the 
transportation referred to under logistics and engineering could include one or 
both of these functions. This is something on which a recommendation will 
have to come forward. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Then there could be some overlapping until the recommenda- 
tion is made? 

Mr. Hetiyer: A transport command moves materiai and if the same air- 
eraft also move personnel from time to time, it may best be operated as a 
single command unit. This is something on which I would expect military 
advice as we go forward. 

Mr. Tempe: You might have the air transport moving something under 
the chief of operational readiness, and on the advice of logistics, and then there 
would be the question of whether you have the same thing in respect of the 
air force and the navy. 

Mr. HELLYER: What we want is the maximum utilization of our resources, 
‘and I am sure this can be worked out without too much difficulty. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Under the assistant chief of defence staff, there is intelligence. 
I take it that this includes security? 

Mr. HELLYER: I do not want to give a categorial answer to that. You would 


have to define security a little more closely with regard to whether you mean y 


security of bases, and so on, or whether you mean the type of security largely 
related to security of information. 

Mr. TEMPLE: I may be getting a bit afield. 

Mr. HELLYER: You are getting a little premature in some of these areas. 

Mr. TEMPLE: I was going to suggest that later after we have gone through 
Bill No. C-90 we might have a list of the services which are duplicated or 
triplicated, such as the air force police, the provost, and naval intelligence, and 
how they all co-ordinate or do not co-ordinate. 


Mr. MATHESON: When I look at these two charts with regard to channels, ae 


in the proposed scheme it seems that we limit it to the chairman of the defence 


research board, the chief of defence staff, and the deputy minister, and that we > a 
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do not have all six as previously. We are cutting out the chief of the navy and 
the chief of air. It seems to me that in successive administrations and perhaps 
back to world war II, we have had cases of the chiefs of these respective staffs 
sort of sitting as avenging angels, if you like, for their own services and demand- 
ing a certain percentage of the defence budget. Would the minister tell us 
whether or not there has been any pattern over a period of years of a propor- 
tion of our defence dollars going to the navy, the army or the air force, per- 
haps in this order, and secondly whether or not an attempt has been made 
to push our chiefs away where we feel they will not project themselves into a 
carrying out of over-all objectives which might have the result, perhaps, of 
reducing the importance of one of these services, or perhaps two of them? 


Mr. HELLYER: We have the figures on the expenditures for the last ten 
years. These are statistics which are available. 

Mr. MATHESON: Have they been published? 

Mr. HELLYER: I think they have. 

Mr. MATHESON: Since I have not had the opportunity of looking at those 
figures, could you interpret them in any way in the light of the questions I 
have asked? 

Mr. HELLYER: I would not care to give an interpretation. It is fair to say 
that each person looks at a problem from his own point of view, and 
undoubtedly there is some propensity to support projects, causes and develop- 
ments which reflect your point of view. 

One of the advantages of our new organization will be that points of view 
will be reconciled at the service level so that our program will be developed 
on a co-ordinated basis. Personally, I believe this will have many advantages; 
also, I think it is essential to have a co-ordinated plan. If you propose to follow 
a policy which involves the co-ordination of the traditional forces, the best 
way to get the components in balance is to have it done by the professions 
themselves at a subordinate military level. 

Mr. MaTHESON: I am thinking now not in terms of possible projected 
economies, but in terms of efficiencies. You really are saying to the services, 
put your heads together and decide what type of thing we are going to be 
called upon to do, and how this might best be done, and bring me a proposal; 
do not bring me your difficulties and your rivalries to the council table. Is that 
in essence what you are doing? 

Mr. HELLYER: I agree that this will be a result of our new organization. 

Mr. MatTHESON: I will not trespass longer on the time of the committee. 
Thank you. 

Mr. LanrieEL: Mr. Hellyer, the other day you said that with this revision 
and unification the plans and programs would be produced at a level confined 
to the chief of defence staff, and in an answer to Mr. Harkness you also said 
that the different forces in the country would have their representation at that 
level. I am wondering whether at different times this would bring about a 
conflict at that level, because you would have your chiefs of function—as I 
think you called them—making recommendations and preparing programs 
and plans which would be going through the chief of defence staff level 
before they reach the defence council, the minister, and so on. Is there not 
a danger of a battle at that level where the forces will be represented by 
perhaps less senior officers, but senior officers who might have more concern 
about, let us say, development in the field of engineering and technical develop- 
ment in their own force in relation to the whole pragram? 

Mr. HELLYER: There would have to be a certain amount of give and take; 
but I think the concept of a unified approach to the defence program will 
permeate the whole organization very quickly. 
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Mr. LANIEL: Is there not a problem of people looking ‘not at the problem 
as a whole, but looking at the problem of one force? 

Mr. HELLYER: I do not think any person is without bias; any individual 
has a point of view. I would not expect all individuals at the staff level to 
think alike; I would expect them to put forth their particular point of view 
on any subject under consideration. I would also expect them, because they 
are reasonable men, to accommodate their particular point of view to the 
over-all program, and, once having stated their point of view, to see the 
other fellow’s point of view as well, and reach a reasonable solution. 

Mr. LANIEL: In your statement have you told us the composition of the 
new defence council, or will it be the same composition as now so far as 
military and civilian representation is concerned? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes, I gave this at the last meeting, Mr. Laniel. 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you finished, Mr. Laniel? 
Mr. LANIEL: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: The last questioner I have on my list is Mr. Martineau. 

Before Mr. Martineau poses his question, with the agreement of the com- 
mittee I will ask that the charts of information which have been distributed 
be included in the evidence. 

Agreed. 


The charts follow: 
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Mr. MartTINEAU: Mr. Chairman, in answer to a question from Mr. Smith 
the minister stated that this reorganization will make our force the most up to 
date one in the world. This appears to me to be a rather sweeping statement. I 
wonder if the minister can give some specifics on this. On what is he basing his 
opinion that we will now have the most up to date organization in the world? 

Mr. HELLYER: I am not sure that I said that, Mr. Martineau, but I think 
it is true. 7 

Mr. MARTINEAU: No doubt, but on what specific do you base that assertion? 

Mr. HELLYER: I think it will be the best miiltary organization, the most 
responsive to co-ordinated action, and that because of its simplified lines of com- 
munication it will be able to develop new concepts and techniques more quickly 
and more rapidly than it would have had it not been reorganized. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: Is there any proof that this reorganization will work? Is 
it not a fact that up to the present date it is entirely experimental and on paper? 

Mr. HELLYER: It is like marriage; there is no proof of what the fruits will 
be until after the consummation. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: I would not like to relate matrimony?— 

Mr. SMITH: With military service? | 

Mr. MARTINEAU: That is right. In any event, so far the minister is still 
speaking in very broad terms and I would like to ask him if his phrase “the 
most up to date in the world” relates, for instance, to weaponry. 

Mr. HELLYER: I would certainly hope that for the tasks our armed forces 
will be expected to undertake and for the roles they have been assigned by the 
white paper, they will have the best equipment available for those tasks. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: Besides the minister’s hope, are there any positive strides 
that are being taken or contemplated because of this organization in the field 
of weapon development, for instance? . 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Martineau, it is a little difficult until we have the organ- 
ization set up to know just what weapons systems they will recommend. This 
will include development. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: But in the mind of the minister does not the modern 
element of the force relate also to its weaponry and equipment? 

Mr. HELLYER: Quite so, and this of course is the second major reason for 
the reorganization which is to provide greater resources both for development 
and for weaponry. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: May I take it, then, that the minister’s thinking has not 
yet reached the field of equipment and technology? 


Mr. HELLYER: I would not agree with that broad generalization. If you 
mean have we decided upon the specific weapons systems which will be incor- 
porated as a result of the white paper, you are correct; these decisions have 
not yet been taken. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Has the minister made any decision as to the role of this 
new force? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes, Mr. Chairman, and this is outlined in the white paper. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: What is the new feature? 

Mr. HELLYER: I do not think I should have to read into the record the roles 
and tasks which have been laid down for the armed forces and which are all set 


out in considerable detail in the white paper on defence which was presented 
a few months ago. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest, Mr. Martineau, that we should try to keep 
our questions as closely as possible to unification of command. 
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Mr. MARTINEAU: My questions do bear very directly on the answers given 
by the minister, and I would therefore suggest to him that the new role that he 
envisages for the forces is, in actuality, the same role as they have always 
performed. 


Mr. HELLYER: I do not think that is true, Mr. Chairman. There are a number 
of changes, both in role and in emphasis, forecast in the white paper; and I 
am sure that this will be self apparent to the hon. gentleman if he will check 
back. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Are these the changes that the minister hopes will make 
the force ‘‘the most up to date in the world’? 


Mr. HELLYER: I think they will permit the implementation of the roles set 
out in the white paper in such a way that we will have the best force anywhere. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: In regard to the echelon of command, there will now be 
this new position of chief of defence staff. I have noticed there will also be a 
vice chief of defence staff, and there will even be an assistant chief of defence 
staff: as well as the three service chiefs. I assume also that each of these senior 
officers will have a secretariat and a considerable personnel and staff. Can the 
minister say if their total number will be less than the total number of the 
staff, personnel and assistants to the three service chiefs of staff. 


Mr. HELLYER: The broad answer to that question will be, of course, that 
the total headquarters figures will be very markedly reduced. This is one of 
the areas of considerable saving which we expect to make. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Will it be a re-shuffie or an actual reduction? 


Mr. HELLYER: It will be a reduction in the national defence headquarters 
as a whole. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Has the number of staff of each of these persons I have 
mentioned been determined or established yet? 


Mr. HELLYER: Not yet. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Does the minister then think that he can defeat the ten- 
dency or the Parkinson law of empire building which may be applicable to 
the selection of personnel for each of these people? 


Mr. HELLYER: I do not think it can be defeated, Mr. Chairman, but we are 
going to give it a running battle. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: In answer to a question from Mr. Lessard, the Minister 
stated that there was a new blueprint; that this was a new blueprint and a 
changed system. I believe the minister also answered that the same people who 
were administering the former system will be administering the present system. 


Mr. HELLYER: It was not I who said that; it was Mr. Lessard who said that. 
Mr. MARTINEAU: I think you admitted that. 


Mr. HELLYER: I do not remember admitting it; I said I was not in a position 
at this moment to discuss personnel in precise terms. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: I am interested to know, if there has been a change, why 
these persons made this change in their thinking. Has this change been imposed 
upon them from above or is it something they themselves evolved? 


Mr. HELLYER: I think it is both, Mr. Chairman. There have been many 
contributors to the policy which was laid down in the white paper. Now that 
it has been laid down, the second phase is implementation. In so far as imple- 
mentation is concerned, the people who are charged with the responsibility for 
carrying out this task will use as their blueprint the roles and policy which 
have been laid down by the government. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: That is all. 
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The CHAIRMAN: It is now just 12.30, the point at which we will change to. 
the topic of involuntary retirement of certain personnel. The Associate Minister 
of National Defence is here and I see Mr. Winch is anxious to ask a question. 

Mr. WINCH: I appreciate very much the understanding of all members of 
the committee of the importance of this matter which is now before us with 
the result that we are able to bring it up at this time for discussion. I refer, sir, 
of course, to the general policy as I understand it, and as outlined by the min- 
ister, that within the next two years there may be approximately 10,000 per- 
_ sonnel leaving the service of the defence department. 

It is my understanding that although there may be some 10,000 people 
involved over a period of two years, within the next two months the retire- 
ments will start to take place. On that basis, therefore, I feel it is of the 
utmost importance that this committee should have a full understanding, 
right in the very beginning, of the policies on retirement. 

In my estimation, sir, the entire question boils down to four problem- 
atical matters. With your consent I would like to put all of them before the 
committee in one statement because I honestly believe, sir, it will expedite 
any answer from the minister or associate minister and that it will also 
_ expedite the consideration by our committee. 

If I have your permission to do it in that way I will be as brief as I 
‘possibly can. 


Agreed. 


The first question is this: Is it the policy of the defence department under 
this new plan that all separations from the defence department in its employee 
relationships shall be on a compulsory basis? What I have in mind there, sir, 
is whether any thought has been given, in view of the department’s policy, 
to find out if there are those people in the armed services now, under the new 
policy, who would like to retire on a voluntary basis, thereby making it 
unnecessary to have so many released on a compulsory basis, and thereby 
retaining in the service the ability or abilities of personnel who would be 
of advantage to the Department of National Defence? 

Whether the separations be on a voluntary or a compulsory basis, we 
then come to the question of separation pay. To the best of my recollection 
the only announcement made by the minister has had to do with compulsory 
retirement on a cash basis. 

I am in receipt of a number of letters in connection with this matter, 
and there is one in particular to which I would like to draw your attention. 
This letter is written by a man who says he represents a group in an air 
force base in Ontario who think they may come under this compulsory retire- 
ment plan. They ask whether or not there could be consideration of a different 
form of separation pay when they leave the service. They have explained their 
point of view and they say it is possible that if they receive the cash—and I 
think it goes up to a high as ten months’ pay—the money might be frittered 
away or invested in a small business which might go bankrupt. It was their 
suggestion that it would be preferable to have an option and for them to 
have, under government auspices, a retaining scheme which would adapt the 
knowledge they gained, at taxpayers expense, in the armed service to civilian 
occupation conditions, while at the same time receiving sustenance as though 
they were still in the armed forces, and then having a further month or two 
of assistance while they obtain employment in civilian life. I have been 
asked to draw this to the attention of the committee and to the attention of 
the minister. 

From that point we follow to the position of civilians in the Department 
of National Defence. To my own knowledge there are many who have served, 
and served ably and well, in important positions going back 10 and 15 years 
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and to the time of the second world war, people who have served not in 
uniform but who have been doing an effective job. What is their position? 
No announcement has been made on that. Are they to be given a notice 
of one month, and out? Or can they be considered as employees of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence who have performed a necessary and essential job, 
albeit out of uniform, on a basis comparable to those who have also served 
but who have worn the uniform of the armed services? 

This is a most important matter, a matter upon which I hope to hear some 
comment. 

My fourth point follows from that, and I honestly admit it is a most 
difficult one. A great many men and women will be retired from the forces 
of Canada, men and women of great ability. They will undoubtedly be grabbed 
by private enterprise because of their knowledge and ability. If they go into 
private enterprise they will receive salaries applicable to private enterprise 
and be entitled, without discrimination, to receive their pension. However, if 
the government of Canada wanted to use the brains and ability of these ex- 
service personnel in some service of government, under the regulations those 
people must not only receive less than they would in private enterprise but 
also they will be unable to receive any pension. Therefore, we have a most 
difficult situation. Although the government of Canada, in its various services, 
might like to use the brains of those who will be compulsorily retired, they will 
be in a position in which they would have to make a real sacrifice by taking the 
lower wage offered in government service and also losing their right to a 
pension while they are employed. 

As I say, that is a very difficult problem. It is one we have never faced, 
but I think in view of the fact that thousands will be released and perhaps 
many could be of useful service in a different phase of government administra- 
tion, it is one that we as members of this committee—and I am going to say as 
members of parliament—will have to face. I believe this is a most important 
issue that we have to discuss now, an issue upon which some conclusions will 
have to be reached. 

I have raised four points upon which, of course, I give top priority to the 
question of cash or training on separation, an option, and the position of the 
thousands of civilians who may be affected under the new plan. I sincerely 
hope, sir, that the minister or the associate minister or the representative from 
the treasury department can give us some detailed explanation of the entire 
situation and of its implications, 


The CHAIRMAN: Before that question is ‘answered I would like to identify 
the third witness for the benefit of the committee. He is Dr. Jack Hodgson, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of National Defence (Finance). 


Mr. LUCIEN CARDIN (Associate Minister, Department of National Defence): 
I do not have to tell the committee that I am not an expert in accounting. It is 
for that reason that we have brought along Mr. Hodgson this morning. 

In answer to Mr. Winch’s statement, in which he mentioned the figure of 
10,000 people who would be retired from the armed forces in a relatively short 
time and up to a period of two years, I would say of course that, as the 
minister has mentioned this is a ball park figure. Somewhere around 10,000 
is what we expect. It does not mean that these 10,000 will be all compulsorily 
retired. There will be the normal attrition taking place, and it is felt that the 
majority of the people to be retired will retire under this attrition process. 

Mr. Winch asks whether or not it is government policy that all separations 
will be compulsory in nature. No, the answer to that is that it is not intended 
that all separations will be compulsory. The normal voluntary means of leaving 
the services will continue to exist. The difference will be that those who 
voluntarily retire before reaching their compulsory retiring age and those who 
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are released because of misconduct will not receive the benefits provided for 
those who will be compulsorily retired. The idea of the compulsory retirement 
is that we will be in a better position to see in what areas there are redundancies 
in the field of personnel. We feel we will have better control after looking 
over the slate and that we will be able to say, “These positions are redundant.” 

I would like to say here again—and unfortunately there seems to have 
been some misapprehension on this point—that we are not retiring people 
compulsorily because we are not satisfied with their services; it has nothing 
at all to do with the loyalty of the people who are being retired. On the con- 
trary, they have been very loyal and devoted personnel. What we are bound 
to do in this area is to try to have a career structure which will eliminate all 
redundancy. It is by compulsory retirement that we will be able to control 
the retirement and the positions more adequately. But, as I mentioned before, 
people still will be allowed to retire voluntarily or will be put out because of 
misconduct, as in the past, the only difference being they would not receive 
the benefits provided by compulsory retirement. I think most members of the 
committee will realize, as I do, that if we put someone out compulsorily, we 
do owe these people who are being retired in that fashion some recognition of 
the fact that they had a certain number of years of service and that they are 
now being asked to retire. In that sense they deserve some compensation. But, 
as I said, this is not true of the people who voluntarily retire or those who are 
put out because of misconduct. 

Then Mr. Winch asked a question in respect of the use of the benefits and 
whether or not we should give them an option of obtaining training provided 
by the government or a cash allowance. I know Mr. Winch has asked this ques- 
tion before and, so far as my answer is concerned, I still think it is the same, 
that we feel it is far better to allow these people who are being retired to 
utilize the money according to their own judgment. These are all mature 
people; they know the value of money. And, if some of them wish to go ahead 
and acquire technical training of any type they can do so with the amount of 
money that is provided. And, as a matter of fact, that is the purpose of the 
benefits that are now being contemplated. I think also that in the field of civil 
employment someone who wanted to be rehabilitated or retained would per- 
haps do far better in a university than in any facilities which could be pro- 
vided by the government. 

The third point was in respect of the release of civilian personnel in the 
armed forces in conjunction with reorganization of national defence. Well, in 
this respect it is not thought that there would be comparable releases in the 
field of civil servants; the number will be far less than what is contemplated 
for the armed forces. We have in conjunction with the civil service and the 
national employment office come to an agreement and a system which seems 
to be working out very well, where we do everything that is possible to utilize 
the service of people in the civil service, let us say, within the Department of 
National Defence, to try to find other positions within the Department of Na- 
tional Defence; and we also have arrangements with other departments to 
accept civil servants who are being retired in national defence. 

Then, there is the employment office which also participates in the field. 
So far, our experience has been that the civil servants who have been dis- 
placed have to a very large extent been able to find positions elsewhere, either 
in the Department of National Defence or in other departments. In addition, 
we have provided for people who can obtain transfers from one area to an- 
other in one department of government, to apply for transportation or removal 
allowances of up to $500 in order to help them move from one place to another 
without out-of-pocket expenditures. This has proved successful enough to 
make us believe that there will not be any great problem with the retiring 
of the civil employees. 
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The last part, of course, is this question of the people who are being re- 
tired from the forces and who go into private entreprise and who are allowed 
to keep their full salaries, whereas those who are retired and go into the gov- 
ernment service would have only part of that pension. I must say here, of 
course, that this is not something new; it has existed for a considerably long 
time and it is not part of our proposal. It has to do more with the civil service 
than it does with national defence. However, in spite of this, and it is to the 
credit of many, most of the people in the services are extremely devoted to 
the services, and it has happened in the past that people prefer to remain with 
the governement service as civil servants and to accept this reduction of pen- 
sion giving them a level of salary which is lower than they would get if they 
were in private enterprise. This of course is not an excuse that I am trying to 
make. I say that this is to the great credit of the people who decide to do this, 
but, as I mentioned before, this particular aspect of the legislation does not 
particularly concern us; it is an over-all law which has been standing for a 
long time, and of course it is not up to us to decide on that particular point. 

I think that covers the four points that Mr. Winch mentioned. 


Mr. WINCH: I would like to wait with further questions until someone 
else has put other questions. 


Mr. HARKNESS: On this sheet which was issued I note you show a total of 
24,453 for all ranks who will be separated from the armed forces through 
normal retirement and attrition during the next two years, or the two years 
ending 1965-66. How much of that attrition do you expect to be made up by 
recruitment, intake from the service colleges, and so on? 


Mr. HELLYER: It is rather difficult to explain, Mr. Chairman. We expect 
that the number to be taken in during that period will be that number less 
the number of reduction in the force which is achieved through attrition. 
This is just a mathematical truism. I am sure we could recruit the total num- 
ber, but as we want to reduce the over-all number during this period, the 
number that will be taken in will be that figure less the planned reduction 
by attrition during the period. 

Mr. HARKNESS: What I am trying to get at is the number of people who 
will be compulsorily retired, and I thought I would get at it this way: Have 
you any estimates of the pepole who are going to be recruited in this period? 
You could then arrive at the number of people compulsorily retired. 


Mr. WINCH: How many will be retired on a compulsory basis as a result 
of your policy? 

Mr. HELLYER: We do not know the answer to this yet, Mr. Winch, because 
it will depend on the age and rank groupings after the new establishment has 
been determined. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Have you no estimates on this at all? 


Mr. HELLYER: The ball park estimate will be a fifth of the total, or some- 
thing in the order of 2,000 compulsory retirements—but that is right off the 
top of the head. There is no scientific data which could support that figure. 


Mr. WINCH: How do you explain then the newspaper reports of certain 
changes which I believe your department and you yourself announced last 
week? The reduction in the air force was to affect 500 aircrews this year. Surely 
those 500 are not reduced by attrition? 


Mr. HELLYER: These were all compulsory because they were surplus air- 
crew. 


Mr. HARKNESS: To continue, have you had any survey made of the number 
of people who were prepared to retire voluntarily, or have you put out any 
questionnaire with a view to finding out the number of people who for one 
reason or another would be prepared to retire? 
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Mr. CarpDIN: No, Mr. Chairman, there has been no survey made of the 
people who would voluntarily retire. However, the processes of people asking 
for voluntary retirement are still in effect, and those who desire to leave the 
services before the compulsory retiring age continue to send in requests to do 
so, and we allow them to leave if they are in a particular category of which we 
are not short. 


Mr. HarKNESS: Undoubtedly, there are considerable numbers of people in 
the armed services who would be prepared to retire and go into other employ- 
ment. They may have opportunities of other employment if they did not suffer 
thereby as far as their pension rights were concerned, and things along that 
line. This is one of the difficulties, as I see it, in the program that you have in 
mind. You are going to be retiring compulsorily a considerable number of 
people, quite a few of whom do not want to be retired at all. On the other 
hand, you will be retaining considerable numbers of people who would really 
like to retire but are not able to do so or do not feel they are able to do so 
because they would suffer financially in the process. 


Mr. CarpDIN: I think it is quite possible that a good number of these people 
who really want to retire will find themselves on the lists of those to be 
retired. That is not an impossible situation. 


Mr. HARKNESS: It may or may not be the case but I would think it would 
be a much more reasonable way to handle this problem to have a survey made 
or to put a questionnaire and in this way determine what people would be 
prepared to retire, and to make provision that they get the same benefits as the 
people who will be compulsorily retired if they are in the same bracket. 


Mr. CarpIn: What I mentioned a while ago has a direct bearing on this; 
we want to try to have a career structure in the services which is effective, 
efficient, and not redundant. It is because of this requirement that we feel we 
should try to select for compulsory retirement those people whose positions are 
redundant. Those people who might want to retire and whose jobs are essential 
in our new structure should not, in my mind, be put out in this way. It would 
seem to me that apart from the desire of the people involved, there is also the 
responsibility of the department to see to it that the career structure of the 
forces does not suffer. 


Mr. Harkness: I do not think the career structure of the forces would 
suffer if we proceeded somewhat along the lines I indicated, and in fact I 
think that the morale in the services would be very greatly improved as a 
result of that. 


Mr. Carpin: There is a bit of both in here. I think, in each case it is 
important to look at both sides of the question. What would happen if, for 
instance, someone wanted to retire voluntarily, and if he were to be a key man. 
whom we would like to continue in the reorganization? We then have a 
problem whether he should be retired or not. We feel that it is more effective 
for us to try to take a broad look on what would be the requirements in the 
future, and have those people compulsorily retired who will not be needed. 


Mr. Harkness: As far as the key man is concerned, you will find, I am 
quite sure, in a large number of cases—retirement of 500 aircrew is a good 
example of it I think—that you are going to retain a certain number of air- 
crew and that you are going to get rid of a certain number of aircrew. Selection 
of who goes and who stays is, to a large extent, an arbitrary one based on the 
judgment of a certain number of people. Among those 500 people you are 
retiring you will undoubtedly have a considerable number who would like to 
remain, and, on the other hand, among the people you are retaining you 
would have a number who would want to get out. As a result of this, I think, 
you would reduce the efficiency of the whole force if you proceeded along this 
basis. 
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Mr. CARDIN: I am not sure the example of 500 airmen is a very good one 
because, as you perhaps know, this is really outside of the reorganization. 
These 500 airmen, as Mr. Hellyer pointed out, are surplus, and the problem in 
the reorganization of the national defence would not be quite along that 
particular line. 


Mr. HARKNESS: The 500 people you are getting rid of, the air crew, are 
not surplus. 

Mr. CARDIN: What is that ae 

Mr. HarkKNEss: These particular 500 people individually are not surplus. 
You will retain I do not know how many aircrew. What is the number of air- 
crew to be retained? 


Mr. CARDIN: I could not give you that answer. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Well let us say 2,000 just for the purpose of argument. So 
you are getting rid of one fifth of the number of air persons or aircrew, and 
in the 500 that you will compulsorily retire there is bound to be a good number 
who would like to stay, and in the other 2,000 there is quite a number who 
would like to get out. Why not bring the two things together? Why not make 
an effort to bring them together? 


Mr. CARDIN: I think in practice when the decision is made to retire some 
people compulsorily there will be—I am quite sure, a very close look at the 
record of the people involved. I think you will find from the record that you 
will be able to determine those people who are really keen on the service and 
those who are less keen. In that way we shall have a fairly accurate idea of the 
desire of the individuals concerned. 


Mr. HARKNESS: You are now saying exactly the opposite to what you said 
a while ago, that there is nothing meant in all these people being retired. Now 
you say that you are going to retire people who are none too good. 


Mr. CarpDIn: No, I did not say that. 


Mr. Harkness: In fact that is what it sounded like. This is another 
objection to this method of dealing with the problem. 


Mr. CaArRDIN: I certainly do not agree with you that I said that by looking 
at the records we will decide on the people we want to get rid of and that they 
are no good. Everyone in the forces has records that can be looked at. There 
are people who have many, many reasons, often quite competent, quite 
devoted, with all sorts of credits to them, but because of circumstances, family 
or otherwise, they would be desirous of leaving. That all appears in the records. 
And there are other people, who also have great ability, who are keen and who 
want to stay on in the services. I think that by checking the records it should 
be possible to decide which ones really wish to stay and which ones would 
prefer to leave. 


Mr. HarKNESS: Would it not give you a better indication if you made 
a survey to find out the desires of the people? 


Mr. MATHESON: It would throw the forces into chaos. 


Mr. CarDIN: There are many people on whom we are counting particu- 
larly to carry out certain jobs who would elect to go voluntarily, and then 
we would be in a rather awkward position of trying to keep them on. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Because you make a survey to try to find out if people 
want to go does not mean that you have to give to get rid of A, B, and C, 
simply because they said that they wanted to go. If there is a particular man 
it is essential to retain, then you would retain him anyway. Why not get 
this done on the basis where you would satisfy a lot more people and then 
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. bring about a much better general feeling of morale in the services than to 
operate on the basis you are going to work on, one which I consider to Re 
an arbitrary basis. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is now one o’clock. We should adjourn. But if the 


minister would like to answer this one question, very well, and it would be 
the last one until we reassemble. 

Mr. WINcH: In view of the schedule you outlined at the beginning of the 
meeting, would this mean that the next meeting would be when we would 
not have an opportunity to continue questioning the minister? 

The CHAIRMAN: At the next meeting we shall resume the questioning on 
this topic. It will be at 3.30 this afternoon. 

Mr. HELLYER: I shall be here. 

The CHAIRMAN: I was going to ask everybody to be here promptly so we 
do not have to wait for a quorum. We shall resume with your questioning, 
Mr. Harkness, unless you are finished. The meeting will be at three thirty 
or immediately following the orders of the day whichever comes first. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


TUESDAY, June 2, 1964. 


(Text) 

The CHAIRMAN: The meeting will come to order. We will proceed with 
the questioning. 

Mr. Harkness: At the time we adjourned I was expressing the hope that 
some effort might be made to find out what officers are willing to retire, 
and to integrate to a greater extent then seems to have been contemplated the 
matter of the compulsory retirements. I can see no really good reason why 
a questionnaire or just a simple request to the people who are willing to retire 
could not be put out and these people then included amongst this group who 
are being retired with these particular pensions. 

Mr. CarpIn: Perhaps in order to clarify this point I may perhaps read 
a small memo which puts the point more clearly than I could express it 
myself. 

This morning Mr. Harkness made a suggestion phat the armed forces 
be surveyed to ascertain which individuals wish to be selected for retirement 
as part of the forthcoming reduction in establishment. I can assure Mr. Harkness 
that this idea was studied during the preparation of the present special 


benefits plan. After examination however it appeared preferable to base 


the plan generally upon compulsory retirement on the basis of selection. 

It was considered that a survey of 120,000 people to determine their wishes 
regarding retirement would inevitably prove upsetting to many, particularly 
as the scale of the anticipated reduction is a relatively modest proportion of 
the total strength. Moreover, it is anticipated that the majority of the reduction 
ean be achieved through normal attrition, as we mentioned this morning. 
The problem facing the services is to determine the personnel requirements 
by rank, skill, age, and so on, as soon as possible, and having done so to 
make certain that the personnel needed are retained, that is that those to 
be retired are in fact the personnel who can best be spared. It is reasonable 
to expect that among those who will naturally be selected for release would 
be those approaching compulsory retirement age, those whose special skills 
are no longer required, or those who can no longer be expected to serve in 


operational employment. There will be occasions when the determination of 
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_ the wishes of the personnel in particular categories of rank, skill, age, and 
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so on, should be part of the process of selection, and this will certainly be 
taken into account, but it would not be an across the board survey of those 


who would be voluntarily retired. 


Mr. HARKNESS: In connection with these 500 aircrew who are to be com- 
pulsorily retired, have you now got the figures on what proportion of these 
500 are of the trained aircrew, particularly the active aircrew in the service? 

Mr. CARDIN: I am sorry, I have not the figures but we might get them 
before the end of our meeting. 

Mr. HarRKNESS: What proportion of these people are short service officers? 

Mr. CarpiIn: About half of them would be short service officers. 

Mr. HARKNESS: How many people are being trained as aircrew at the 
present time? 

Mr. CarDIN: I am afraid I shall have to get that information later. 

Mr. HARKNESS: The committee should be aware of the number of people 
under training for aircrew at the present time and see how this relates to the 
number of people who are being compulsorily retired. Also, I think we should 
know what is the cost of training a man as aircrew. I recall that it is a very 
large figure, a surprisingly large figure, and I would like to have that given 
to the committee so that we could gain some idea of the amount of money 
which has been spent on these people who are now being compulsorily retired, 
and how much is being spent on people essentially to replace them, or others 
who are being retained at the present time who would subsequently be going? 

Mr. CARDIN: We can get this information for you. Unfortunately, we do 
not have it here. 

Mr. Harkness: I have just one other question which I would like to ask. 
I see on page two of one of these sheets you put out that people who have 
over ten years of continuous service can have their dependents, furniture and 
effects transported at public expense to a selected place of residence in Canada. 
Short service officers do not have ten continuous years of service. What is 
going to be the policy in regard to them? Normally I think if they were retired 
at the end of the short service period, the cost of moving to their place of 
discharge was covered. 

Mr. CarpINn: I think they would get it under these circumstances. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Can you make certain of that? 


Mr. CARDIN: Yes. 

Mr. HaRKNESS: I think it would be manifestly unfair for a man on a 
short service commission who normally, at the end of seven years, would have 
had the cost of moving paid, not to get it under this scheme. 


Mr. Carvin: I am quite sure they will get it, but I will check. 


Mr. TEMPLE: These 500 aircrew officers who are being retired, I believe, 
were notified on April 17 that they would be retired in three month’s time, 
and they are going to be retired by around July 17. 

Now, a great many of them are friends and neighbours of mine, and 
having to do now with one particular section of the Canadian forces super- 
annuation act I would like to move at this time, if I can get a seconder 
that: 

This committee recommends that necessary amendments be made 
to the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act to provide for the benefits 
set out in subsection (1) on page 2 of the information supplied to the 
committee on Thursday, May 28, 1964, and that parliament be asked 
to proceed with it forthwith. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Temple, this is a recommendation from a committee 
for an expenditure of funds, which I think is outside the ambit of our 
jurisdiction. : 

Mr. TEMPLE: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman. We sit here and we 
discuss various things that might be done or might not be done or should 
be done or should not be done. Now, the minister has supplied us with the 
information of what is intended to be done, and I think the committee should 
go on record that we are in favour of getting it done, and to recommend this 
to the house as soon as possible. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would believe that as a notice of motion from a private 
member the committee might recommend that the government give considera- 
tion to doing something, but the committee cannot recommend or order the 
government to make an expenditure of funds. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I will make a resolution in the house to the effect, and I 
would like the support of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could you give us your motion again, and we will see if 
you can get a seconder? 


Mr. TEMPLE: My motion is that this committee recommends that the 
necessary amendments be made to the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act 
to provide for the benefits set out in subsection (1) on page 2 of the informa- 
tion supplied to the committee on Thursday, May 28, 1964, and that parliament 
be asked to proceed with these amendments forthwith. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there a seconder for Mr. Temple’s motion? 
Mr. FANE: I second the motion. 


Mr. Carvin: I know Mr. Temple realizes of course that this is contem- 
plated, and that we propose to do this by an item in the estimates, and that it 
would be retroactive. 


Mr. WincH: Might I ask that this motion be tabled until we have com- 
completed our discussion on this matter? 


Mr. TEMPLE: All right, I agree to that. 


Mr. Wincu: I move that it be tabled until we have completed our discus- 
sion on the allowance. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right, we will table this motion and it will be dealth 
with then, at the time we have completed our study of this subject. Have you 
any other points? 

Mr. TEMPLE: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Lessard. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LessarD (Lac-Saint-Jean): I have one brief question, Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to ask the ministre whether it is true that a large majority of 
Air Force officers among the 500 who will be retired in the near future, are 
chosen among those who were commissioned while on active service without 
prior attendance at a military college, and whether, in other words, with regard 
to remaining in the service, preference will be given to the military college 
graduates over those who earned their commissions through active service 
in the Air Force. 

Mr. CarpIN: I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we have attempted a short 
while ago to spell out the norms on which we would base our keeping certain 
military personnel and releasing others; that had no relation to what my 
friend was saying. Rank, efficiency, age, etc. would be taken into consideration 
with regard to the discharge of military personnel. Then, as I have explained 
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this morning, we must establish a career framework and we hope to find the 
best people for this, of whatever type may have been their preliminary 
training. 

Mr. LessarpD (Lac-Saint-Jean): I have another question. Obviously, it may 
be somewhat controversial. How is it that, in order to discharge surplus per- 
sonnel in the armed services, we should have to consider giving them some 
form of compensation, while in industry we have men who have worked hard 
for many years and, when they are laid off, they do not necessarily get this 
same consideration? Why, exactly, is there this feeling of obligation to com- 
pensate those who are thus forcibly retired? 

Mr. CARDIN: Well, I believe that there is a fairly substantial difference 
between employment in the armed forces and employment in private industry. 
It is fairly easy, I believe, for a man with experience in private industry to find 
a job in various industries. Military training, on the other hand, although some 
technical skills are taught, is a rather limited field. It is rather difficult for 
someone, a pilot for example, who does this kind of work for a part of his life, 
to find suitable work in other fields of private industry. 

That is the reason why we believe necessary to give them this advantage. 
Besides, we are not doing here in Canada something that is not being done else- 
where in all countries where it has been found necessary to discharge military 
personnel. It has always been thought useful to give them a sum of money 
in order to help them find a place in private industry. 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): I thank you for those particulars, Mr. 
Minister. If I have asked for them, it is precisely in order to have them spelled 
out, because those questions were asked of me, and I have answered them, but I 
preferred to have the answers come from you. 

Mr. CARDIN: There is also this point that I have overlooked: armed forces 
personnel do not receive unemployment insurance benefits, while civilians, of 
course, do get this assistance. 


(Text) 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Laniel. 

Mr. LANIEL: No, I have no questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith? 

Mr. SMITH: There are airmen who are now being discharged because of 
the change of the role of the air force, and you have mentioned a figure of 500 
aircrew. In that group what is the total number that will be discharged? 

Mr. CArRDIN: The 500. 

Mr. SMITH: Just the 500? Are there no supporting airmen, mechanics, and 
people who maintain the aircraft? 

Mr. CARDIN: No, not in that 500 group. 

Mr. SmitTH: Will there be more? These people are not to be discharged by 
reason of the unification of the services but by reason of the fact that the weapon 
they use has become obsolete. 

Mr. CarDIN: There will be more than 500 in the normal reorganization of 
the department. 

Mr. SmitH: No, I am sorry. I would like, if I could, to have a separate figure 
for the people who are likely to be discharged by reason of the change of 
weapons. Into this class must fall the 500 aircrew. How many more are there 
in the air force who will be discharged by reason of that change? 

Mr. CarpDIN: I wonder if you would be a little more specific about the 
changeover. 

Mr. SmitH: Five hundred aircrew are being discharged by reason of the 
reduction of the use of Voodoos. Is that not so? 
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Mr. CARDIN: No. 
Mr. SmitH: Which plane then? 


Mr. HELLYER: The 500 were aircrew which had been built up over a period 
of time in excess of requirements. If the policy had been to acquire more air- 
craft in certain roles, they would have had useful employment; but as the 
policy has not involved the acquisition of more aircraft in certain roles, such 

as strike, reconnaissance, air defence and so on, consequently they become sur- 
- plus, and in order to even out the number of pilots available to fulfil the 
requirements over a longer period of time it was felt desirable that they 
should be— 

Mr. SmitH: You are reducing the number of Voodoos too? 


Mr. HELLYER: No, we are not reducing them, no. This is a fallacy resulting 
from newspaper articles. The only change really is to use the ones which we 
have more efficiently. 


Mr. SmrrH: There is no corresponding reduction in the air force personnel, 
the ground crew, relating to these aircraft who are being discharged? 


Mr. HELLYER: Not specifically. 


Mr. SmirH: But in particular are we to assume that this is the only reduc- 
tion to be made in the air force at this time? 


Mr. HELLYER: This was a pocket of surplus personnel that was being dealt 

with strictly on that basis. There was no employment available nor would there 
_ be in the foreseeable future. Consequently they are being released at the present 
time. 


Mr. SmitH: The Voodoo squadron at North Bay is to be reduced sometime > 
in the reasonably near future. What will happen to the ground crew which 
operates that squadron? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes, there may be some small surplus accrue, or there may 
be a shortage in some other area to which the ground crew would be transferred. 
That is something we would have to look at. We did have new requirements 
all through the months of the fall, at the time we were contracting in some 
areas, and consequently many personnel were transferred. Just what the situa- 
tion would be in respect to the ground crew of these two disbanded squadrons 
we would have to determine. 


Mr. SmitH: It is not possible to give us a complete figure or projection of 
the amount of the reduction of air force personnel which will take place in 
1964 by reason of the change of role, or the change of aircraft? Then, it is not 
possible to give us a complete figure or a projection of the reduction of the air 
force personnel which will take place in 1964 by reason of the change of role, 
the change of weaponry, or the change of aircraft? 


Mr. HELLYER: I do not think there was much of a change. I mean the con- 
solidation from five so-called squadrons into three real squadrons was just 
a move to increase the efficiency with which the available aircraft were being 
used. This would have very little effect except for a few less ground crew re- 


quired and less operating cost. But there would be very little change in person- 
‘sonel outside of that. 


Mr. SMITH: Then, how many personnel will be affected by the close of the 
base in France? 


Mr. HELLYER: This figure has been given. We can get it for you. 
Mr. SMITH: Is it in the hundreds or in the thousands? 


Mr. HELLYER: It was several hundred. But, as I-say, we will have to get this 
figure for you. 


Mr. SMITH: If you would, please. I have a further question. Is any special 
consideration being given in respect of discharges of these people who are 
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_ within a fairly short time of reaching the age limit in their particular rank 
and who are anxious to get out of the service in order that they can get into 
such industry where there exists pension plans. 


Mr. HELLYER: Well, actually of the 500 air force personnel who were 
selected for discharge one half were permanent force officers who were exactly 
in that position, who were reaching compulsory retirement age and who would 
as a result of this decision be able to readjust themselves sooner than they 
would if they had served their full term. 

Mr. SMITH: Would that principle be applied in the general reduction of the 
forces? Is there any acceleration for the last couple of years of service for those 
people who obviously are not going to get promoted. 

Mr. HELLYER: This is one of the criteria the associate minister mentioned in 
his statement this afternoon which would be taken into consideration. 

Mr. SmITH: One hears a great deal of comment in that respect. I have 
another question which concerns people with shorter service and who are in 


- more or less dead end trades or jobs. I have in mind one particular trade, and I 


know it is a small one to mention to the committee, but I am referring to male 
registered nurses. Is any help being given to them in view of the fact that there 
are lots of opportunities for employment outside the service at the present 
time. 

Mr. CARDIN: I am told that officers and other ranks who become redundant 
in their specialty would be considered as going, this would be applicable also 
if it would be difficult to retrain them usefully; the other group is the officers 
enrolled for a fixed term of service and who are no longer required would also— 

Mr. SMITH: Does that apply to non-commissioned officers? 

Mr. CARDIN: Yes, right across the board. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: I would like to ask the associate minister a question. I 
believe he said this morning that the cash benefits were being extended to 
facilitate, instead of training, rehabilitation. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARDIN: Well, the purpose of the benefits is to permit the people who 
are being retired before their normal retirement age to be able to rehabilitate 
themselves or to keep them going until such time as they can find something. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: That is, find a new job? 

Mr. CARDIN: Yes. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: Now, will the minister agree that all men being released 
are more or less on the same footing, as far as that goes? 

Mr. CARDIN: What do you mean when you use the words “the same 
footing’’? 

Mr. MARTINEAU: In respect of their need for rehabilitation. 

Mr. CARDIN: Yes, I would think there would be differences. They are not 
all equally qualified. There are three different services and the qualifications 
and special skills for each of the three services are different. 

Mr. MartTINEAU: Would the minister say if it will be easier, say, for a 
private to rehabilitate himself and retrain for a civilian occupation than, say, 
one of the senior officers, a colonel or major? 

Mr..CaArDIN: Well, I think this is a very hypothetical question. Of course, 
it depends on the private and the type of training he has had, his skills and 
so on. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: Well now, the purpose of my question is this. Acceudine 
to the statement and the information that has been released on the request of 
Mr. Temple the maximum benefits are as follows. In the case of a major general 
paey range from $15,840 down to $3,300 in the case of a private. The minister 
has stated the reason for these payments is to facilitate rehabilitation and the 
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retraining of these people. I am asking the minister does he consider it fair 
to the private to receive a sum which is about one fifth that of a major general 
or one quarter that of a colonel when his difficulties are likely to be as great and 
probably in the natural course of things much greater in finding a new job and 
in retraining for a civilian occupation. 

Mr. CarpIN: I think that you are well aware that the basis on which the 
benefits have been calculated took into account the rank, the number of years 
spent, and so on. . 


Mr. MaArRTINEAU: I understand that. 


Mr. Carvin: Would you feel that a man who has been a private would 
warrant the same type of salary that a major or a man who has had a con- 
siderable amount more of responsibility warrants? Do you feel that would be 
equitable? 

Mr. Martineau: No, Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that everyone should 
receive the same salary, but I do feel, and I am putting this out as a suggestion 
to the minister, that if these benefits are being given to facilitate the rehabilita- 
tion of these people that the criteria should be the need of the recipient, and I 
suggest to the minister the need is likely to be as great for the lower ranks 
and probably much greater than for the higher ranks, and I wonder if it would 
not have been fairer if the minister or the department had treated all equally 
on that basis inasmuch as all of them are in the same situation in regard to 
being thrown out of an occupation in which they expected, in the normal course 
of events, to be committed for several years hence and, probably, until the end 
of their active life. 


Mr. Carpin: I can tell Mr. Martineau that this particular phase of the 
benefits was considered by the department and the armed services themselves 
rejected the idea. Place yourself in a position where you are a major and you 
have an expectancy of four or five years at a certain salary and it is immediately 
cut off. Then you find you are in a very awkward position; you require more 
money than would be the case if you were a private who has had a relatively 
small amount of salary. And, his requirements are less, as a result of which 
he would be losing less than the major or the captain would be if his normal 
term of office were to continue. It is on that basis we felt that the scale of 
salary should also be the scale of the benefits we pay. 


Mr. MartTINnEAU: In order to compensate or to re-establish an equilibrium 
between the ranks would the minister consider extending to the lower ranks 
an additional benefit in the form of optional training, if they desired, at a cost 
to the department, in order to facilitate their rehabilitation. 


Mr. Carvin: I think. if you will take a look at the scale you will find so 
far as income tax is concerned there is a considerable difference in the amount 
of money which is withdrawn from a private as compared with that withdrawn 
from a major general. For instance, out of the $15,000 the major general would 
receive, he pays income tax of $3,105, and the private out of his $3,100, pays 
$77.13. With this amount of money we feel it is possible for him to be able to 
rehabilitate himself, and it is proportionate to the amount of money he was 
earning while he was in the services. 


Mr. MartTINnEAu: I understand there was some consideration to be given 
in respect of the deduction that would be made for income tax. Has the depart- 
ment reached a final decision in that regard? 


Mr. CARDIN: Yes. We do not feel it would be wise to exempt the benefit 
from being taxable. As members of the committee know, there are several 
gratuities in national defence, and all of these are taxable. When the benefit 
in this particular context was studied, it was felt it would be better to give the 
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person a greater amount of money and tax it, than to give a lesser amount and 
not have it taxed, so that we can keep uniformity in our treatment of gra- 
tuities. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Has there been consideration given to studying the tax 
burden on that person, say, over five years rather than over a single year? 


Mr. CARDIN: Yes. Consideration has been given to this and I understand. 
it has been decided it would not be in the interest of the person paying the in- 
come tax; he would ‘be paying more in that manner than he would if it were 
in one lump sum. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Concerning training, has the department considered. is- 
suing certificates to departing personnel which would attest to the skills or 
trades which they have acquired during their service years, and giving that 
certificate a standing similar to that of certificates issued by civilian author- 
ities? 

Mr. CaARDIN: I am not sure whether that has been done. However, I under- 
stand there may be some difficulty in giving certificates in certain specialties. 
I will be happy to look into that. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Has the department given coneideeniian to facilitating the 
transfer, say, of an airman to another service such as the army? Perhaps he 
may be redundant in one service and yet his services may be required in an- 
other. Has any consideration been given to such a transfer on an automatic 
basis from one service to another? 


Mr. Carpin: I think this matter automatically would be looked into on a 
selective basis when we are deciding which people are to go and which are 
to stay. I think this would be considered at that point. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: The minister has no definite information on that? 


Mr. CARDIN: The reorganization of national defence is being done across 
the board and when it comes time for the selection of people who will be let 
go, I imagine that someone who is qualified, let us say in the air force, and 
could have a place in the army, would be considered as being retained. This 
would be part of the normal selective basis on which we would work. 


Mr. Luoyp: I wonder whether the minister might enlarge on the question 
of the significance of income tax payments. A question was asked and I think 
the associate minister answered by saying that if it was spread over five years 
it would cost more. I think this is because of the particular way we tax the 
services. I believe we should have an explanation of how they are taxed, com- 
pared with other individuals, to illustrate the advantage which they may have 
taxwise. 


Mr. CARDIN: Mr. Hodgson will answer. 


Dr. J. Hopcson (Assistant Deputy Minister of National Defence-Finance): 
I would like to say that I am not ian income tax expert. I can speak only 
about certain applications of the Income Tax Act. Members of the services 
pay their income tax not on an annual basis, but on a monthly basis. Their 
taxable income is determined practically in the same way as that of other 
members of the community. The tax on special benefit is determined in this 
manner: Firstly it is counted not as income, but as a gratuity. Secondly, only 
5 per cent of the special benefit is taken into account at all for income tax 
purposes. Thirdly, the rate of tax thiat is applied to that 5 per cent of the 
special benefit is the same proportion that the tax in his last serving month 
formed of his pay and allowances in that month. So, if he is receiving, shall 
we say, $500, and paid in that month $50 tax, then his rate would be $50 over 
$500 which is 10 per cent. His income tax, therefore, would be 10 per cent of 
his special benefit. 
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In most cases this means that his income tax is well below half of what 
his tax would be if this sum were treated as income. We calculated the case 
of an army captain with 16 years service, miarried with two children, and 
not within five years of his compulsory retirement. This captain would be © 
entitled to a special benefit of $6,350, and he would pay on this system of 
income tax on the special benefit $583, approximately, whereas if it were 
treated ias income and dealt with in the same year, he would pay $1,206.50. 
If it were treated as income and spread over several years, it would be some 
intermediate figure between those two. 

Mr. Luoyp: If the wife is earning income, does it affect his exemptions for 
tax purposes in the service at these rates? 


Mr. Hopgson: This is calculated on the basis of what he makes. 


Mr. Luoyp: If he were to obtain ‘a job in the same year immediately upon 
severance, or if some income is earned, or if he had other income, that would 
be taxed at the usual rates and this would not accelerate because of his other 
income to a higher level of tax. 


Mr. Hopcson: This is precisely so. 


Mr. LLoyp: The impact of the income tax on the amount of the gratuity 
income is considerably less than would be the case which we might expect 
otherwise if it were normal. 


Mr. Hopcson: That is right. 


Mr. Fane: Mr. Chairman, I must say it is very difficult to follow seven 
such avid questioners as I am following! Mr. Martineau just about completed 
all the questions I had to ask, particularly with regard to income tax, but I 
think there is one other miatter I would like to bring up. 


I would like to ask the minister if he has considered keeping people who 
are to be retired from whatever service they might be in rather than recruit- 
ing new people for the various services. The people who are already in the 
services are trained, and keeping them would obviate the necessity for train- 
ing other new people who have no training. I am speaking now of officers 
with short term commissions. Some of them may be available for rehiring if 
there is the necessity for people in their category when they are to be 
retired. 


Mr. Carpin: Mr. Fane, we stated earlier that if any of these people 
are required they will be retained. That is the basis upon which we are work- 
ing. Whether or not we should stop all recruiting in order to utilize those who 
are in the services but do not have positions any more is another matter. We 
would unbalance our structure if we were to do that. It would result in the 
retention of a considerable number of older men, and I think it would not 
be advantageous to do this. We should continue to recruit younger men and 
try as much as possible to bring in specialists in their field. As you know the 
forces are becoming more and more technical, and that is the reason for which 
we feel we should continue recruiting. 


Mr. Fane: And training these new men as the older ones have been 
trained already? 


Mr. CARDIN: People who are doing jobs that are still required will be 
retained. We are speaking now of people who have been trained in certain 
fields which are no longer required. 

Mr. FANE: Yes, I understand that. 

All the questions I had intended to put have been answered, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. WrincuH: In view of certain questions that have gone before I would 
like to ask the minister of national defence if I am correct in my belief that 
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the minister denies reports that 500 air crew are to be relieved from duty 


_ because of a couple of plane crashes and the mothballing of them. That was a 


press report. 


Mr. HELLYER: I did not see that press report, Mr. Winch, but I can assure 
you that would be highly inaccurate. 


Mr. WINCH: May I now ask the associated minister two questions? 


Is the associate minister putting himself in the position of being the know- 
all as far as members of the service are concerned? Many have requested that 
they be given the same opportunity as was extended in the last world war on 
cessation; that is, they were given the opportunity of a training instead of cash. 
Have you closed your mind to this request which has come from many mem- 
bers of the forces? 


Mr. CarpiIn: Mr. Chairman, I certainly would not want to be the one 
responsible for answering all questions and I certainly have not closed my 
mind to the idea of retraining in the services. However, even though my mind 
may be open on this question, I still believe that it would be to the advantage 
of the people who are being compulsorily retired to be given an amount of 
money so they will have the choice and option of doing with it what they will. 


Mr. Winch, you would be the first to agree that if we had done just the 
opposite and if we had stated that instead of giving cash benefits we would go 
ahead with retraining the service members, we would have found ourselves 
involved in a really controversial exercise. Those who want to be rehabilitated 
can be rehabilitated with the cash benefits they will obtain. Those who want to 
put their cash into business can do so. I think the people are mature and wise 
enough to be able to spend their money far more favourably than you suggest. 


Mr. WincH: I am sorry, sir, but I do not see the halo over you head! 
However, I am afraid you do not know human nature as well as apparently 
a lot of our service people do. Numbers of them would like to have the oppor- 
tunity of training. You are not prepared to give that as an option? 


Mr. CarpIN: The number of people who would be compulsorily retired in 
this way would not be great enough for us to start off on a universal retraining 
program. It is felt it would be easier for those who want to rehabilitate 
themselves to go to university or technical colleges in whatever field they wish; 
it would be difficult with a relatively small number of men to start out on a 
full rehabiltation training program. 

Mr. WincH: I have another point to put to the associate minister. You 
spoke this morning about the civil service. Can we take it from you that 
civilians on the defence staff who may no longer be necessary will be taken 
care of and transferred to other departments? I am interested in those who 
have long service. What provision are you making for those people to be given 
jobs in other departments? What provision are you making for them? 

Mr. CARDIN: I wish I could say that there will be no civilian employees 
who will be out of work. Unfortunately, I cannot say this because there 
will be some, and in order— 

Mr. WINcH: I am asking what provision you are making for them if they 
have long service. 

Mr. Carvin: Just to show you I have an open mind, let me tell you that 
whole question is being studied again by the treasury board and the civil 
service Commission. 

Mr. WincH: How soon do you expect to be able to make an anouncement — 
of that? 


Mr. Carvin: I hope very soon, but I have no idea just when the announce- 
ment will be made. 
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Mr. Wincu: I have one more question for the associate minister. 

With regard to the change of policy which will mean. compulsory retire- 
ment, will any of those engaged in overseas service on the Gaza strip, m 
Cyprus, in France or in Germany be affected? 

Mr. CarpIN: I cannot answer that question just now because, aS we men- 
tioned before, this will be reviewed right across the board. I could not say 
whether or not there will be people in Gaza or in Europe who will be com- 
pulsorily retired. - 

Mr. WINcH: You contemplate that it is possible? 

Mr. CarpDIn: I would think so, yes. 

Mr. WiINncH: What provision is being made for the eventuality of their 
retirement and their return home, particularly if they are not of officer 
rank? 


Mr. Carpin: I would think we are back again to the key question of the 
whole thing—requirement. If they are required they will be kept on; if they 
are not required they will be withdrawn. This is the key to the whole 
program. 

Mr. WINCH: Will you give consideration to the terms on which they are 
brought back as far as their own freight is concerned? I ask that, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I am very concerned about information which I have received 
in regard to the most discriminatory basis upon which officers and other 
ranks are allowed to come back to Canada and the amount of freight they 
can bring. This is the most discriminatory regulation I have ever seen in my 
life. However, perhaps we can discuss that at a later time. I presume you know 
what I am referring to. 


Mr. Carvin: No, I do not. I wish there could be a little more clarification on 
this. 


Mr. WINCH: Now or later? 
Mr. CaRDIN: Whenever you wish. 
Mr. WiNcH: Do you mind? 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee that Mr. Winch proceed? 
Agreed. 


Mr. WINCH: This is with regard to people coming back from service over- 
seas and their allowance for freight. If one is an officer— 


Mr. Groos: What is the source of this information? 


Mr. WINCH: This regulation is referred to as ‘‘package entitlement’. If 
you are an officer on repatriation you are allowed 500 pounds. If you are an 
airman on repatriation you are allowed 200 pounds. I was in the armed services 
both as an O.R. and as an officer and the only excess baggage I had as an 
officer over what I had as an O.R. was for mess dress. An officer on repatriation 
is allowed 500 pounds and an airman is allowed 200 pounds. A school teacher 
on repatriation is allowed 500 pounds and the wife of an officer, an airman 
or a school teacher is allowed 550 pounds. Dependents other than wives are 
allowed 350 pounds whereas flight cadets, army cadets and other summer 
employment personnel are allowed 100 pounds. This to me is an extraordinary 
situation, and I raise this now because I referred to it earlier. For God’s sake, 
and I say for God’s sake, an officer only has his mess dress in addition to that 
which an O.R. has, yet he is allowed an additional 250 pounds in respect of 
what he can bring back from service overseas. I hope this situation will be 
looked into especially if these personnel are to be brought back under this 
policy. 


Mr. CarpDiIn: I will look into that situation, Mr. Winch 
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Mr. Wincu: I have two further questions I should like to ask the associate 
minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you will allow me to interject at this point, Mr. 
Winch. This line of questioning appears to be getting away from the specific 
problems of Bill C-90 and the retirement of people involuntarily as the result 
of the unification of command. I think we are getting into an area of general 
personnel problems. 

Mr. WINCH: That may be true except that I asked whether or not there 
might be some individuals coming back from overseas service falling in this 
category. 

The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate that fact. . 

Mr. WINcH: If there are I want to know what the position will be. I am 
ola in what they can bring back and who has to pay for bringing it 

ack. , 

May I now ask two questions of Mr. Hodgson? 

Can you tell me whether it is by regulation or by legislation that a person 
coming into the employment of the government service has to forego his 
pension? Were you here this morning when I asked this question? 

Mr. Hopcson: Normally a pension is abated in certain circumstances, 
and it is done by legislation. 

Mr. WINCH: Can you tell me the name of the act? 

Mr. Hopeson: It is the Armed Forces Superannuation Act. 

Mr. WINCH: It states that you cannot draw a pension if you go into another 
branch of the government service? 

Mr. Hopcson: It says that if your salary in another branch of the civil 
service is more than a certain amount your pension is abated progressively. 

Mr. WINCH: Thank you. 

Mr. HARKNESS: This does not apply to everybody. 

Mr. WINCH: That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. HarKNEss: This only applies to officers and does not apply to O.R.’s. 
You have now got this in reverse to the way you referred to it awhile ago. 
You have a discrimination against officers. 

Mr. WINcH: No. If a person at the moment is in the armed service and is 
going to be compulsorily retired let us say at the end of July or something of 
that nature, and goes into the service of the government, does he automatically 
have to lose the pension he would have been entitled to if he went into private 
industry? 

Mr. SmitH: That depends on whether the individual is an officer or a 
serviceman of another rank. 

Mr. WINcH: When an individual is compulsorily retired he is no longer an 
officer. 

Mr. SMITH: Yes, but he was an officer. 

Mr. Hopcson: If he was previously an officer now on pension under the 
Armed Forces Superannuation Act, if his salary in the civil service is such 
that the pension and salary otherwise would be in excess of his former salary 
then his pension is abated by the excess amount. He does not lose his whole 
pension, it is just shaded down. 

Mr. WincH: That means that if an individual formerly was an officer in 
the armed forces of Canada and is now in government service as a civilian, 
no matter what his salary is he shall be entitled to receive what he received 
formerly as an officer? 

Mr. HopGson: That is the principle, yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN: He is not entitled to receive more. 


Mr. Luoyp: He is not entitled by way of salary and pension to more vane 


his former salary. 

Mr. Wrncu: I think I will study this a little further. 

May I now direct one or two questions of the deputy minister in respect 
of the matter of separation allowance as outlined under the new policy? Who 
made the decision in this regard, the department of national defence or the 
department of finance? | 

Mr. HELLYER: I think perhaps I should answer the question, Mr. Chairman. 
The decision was made in that same simple fashion in which most decisions 
are made in the government. It came through from a recommendation in the 
Department of National Defence to the ministers, from the ministers to the 
treasury board, from the treasury board to cabinet for approval. 


Mr. WINCH: So you basically are the man responsible? 


Mr. HELLYER: Under our constitutional system the associate minister and I 
are willing to share the responsibility for this along with all our other cabinet 
colleagues. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you any other questions, Mr. Winch? 


Mr. MacLean: I have one or two brief questions Mr. Chairman. 
: Has an estimate been made of the number of personnel who will be pre- 
maturely retired, and what percentage of them are veterans of world war II 
or of the Korean war? Are those who are veterans disqualified as a group from 
receiving benefits under the veterans charter or will they receive the same 
benefits under the veterans charter for which they still might qualify, and I am 
thinking chiefly of settlement and small holdings under the Veterans Land Act, 
- or something along that line? 

Mr. Carvin: I do not know whether it is possible to give any percentage 
in respect of the people who would have served in the two world wars at this 
stage. However, those who did serve and who have special benefits would not 
be affected in respect of those benefits at all by the provisions of benefits 
provided for here, 

- Mr. MacLean: Their intermediate service in the permanent force will not 
disqualify them? 
Mr. Carvin: No, I would think not, 


Mr. MacLean: So they would be in the same position as though they had 
not joined the permanent force after their service in the Korean or world 
war II, which ever the case may be? 


Mr. CarpDIN: They would not be deprived of any advantages, that is correct. 
Mr. MacLean: Thank you. 


Mr. MacRart: Mr. Chairman I should like to direct my question to the 
associate minister and it deals with retirement with special benefits. It relates 
also to personnel in a low category who are reasonably near the retirement age 
and who request retirement. In order to lay the groundwork to my question, 
and I will be brief, I should like to give an example with which I am familiar. 

A major in the Canadian army, who is within five years of retirement and 
whose category has been dropped to category P-3, will be kept on until his 
retirement from the forces. That is his understanding and I believe that to be 
the case. He is only using a portion of his potential because he was a regimental 
officer. This is a specific case but I am sure the minister will concede that there 
very well might be a number of officers and other ranks in the three services 
who would fit this description. The minister has said that he has an open mind. 
I ask him whether he would not concede that perhaps in the interests of the 
service itself, careerwise, having regard to others who have been held up in 
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their careers because of promotions and from an economical point of view, some 


consideration should be given to officers and men in this particular category? 
I think Mr. Harkness touched upon this situation this morning but I wanted 
to repeat the general question in order that the minister could consider 
whether it would be of advantage to the service to take another look at the 
situation resulting from officers and others requesting retirement with a special 
benefit. 


Mr. Carpin: I think that this situation would normally be considered. 


I am quite sure that, without having to go through a whole survey of this, 
people in that category would definitely make known their desires, and this 
certainly would be taken into account. 


Mr. MacRae: In other words, you would look upon that with favour. 


Mr. Groos: I did not really want to ask much in the way of a question 
but it is more in the nature of an observation. I am tryingto keep this in 
perspective. We are trying to run a force of 25,000 reduced by 10,000. This 
is not such a gigantic operation or a very excessive figure. Perhaps the thing 
has been thrown out of proportion by this one group of 500 that arrived bang 
on our doorstep at the very outset, because I think if you look back at 
the figures of some of the armed services you would see that over a period 
of 10 years, in the normal course of people going out of the service, prac- 
tically 100 per cent of them have passed through in that 10 year period, so if 
we are running down 10,000 of 125,000 over a period of only two years it 
would not surprise me to find that this is not of very great significance at all. It 
really is a matter of trying to choose the right people to go and the right 
people to stay behind. 

I would also like to remark that I presume we have had the advantage 
of being able to see how other countries have handled this problem. We are 
not the first to do this in peacetime, and we have, in this instance, the regula- 
tions that the minister has presented before us. I presume we have had the 
advantage of seeing what other people have done in other countries. Is this 
not so? 

Mr. CARDIN: Yes, we have the experience of the British and the French. 
One thing that might be interesting is that normal attrition in the armed forces 
is a thousand per month. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. Groos: I hear in the British forces this is called the golden bowler 
and in Canada it is called the silver stetson. I have no more questions. 


Mr. SmiItH: My question has been substantially asked. I would like to 
say that I support what Mr. MacRae has said. He put the problem much 
better than I could. I am referring to the people who are reaching towards 
the end of the road, and the fact that every consideration should be given to 
accelerating their discharge. I think that probably will take up the balance. 
It seems too that the figure of 10,000 that was bandied about caused un- 
necessary alarm perhaps among the people, because it appears clear from 
the associate minister’s answer to Mr. Groos just now that it really is not 
going to be, in most branches of the services, a very startling decrease. 

There is one other figure which I should like to know: How many — 
people, if any, are going to become unnecessary in the air force this year, and 
who will be discharged by reason of the closing of the radar stations that are 
presently notified for closing and those which may be closed during the 
year? 

Mr. HELLYER: Practically none, Mr. Chairman. The personnel from the 
radar stations which have been closed were urgently required to man the new 
radar stations which were being open. 
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Mr. SmitH: By reason of their high technical training. 

Mr. HELLYER: They were required to man the heavy radar stations, and 
consequently most of the personnel who were engaged. were just transferred 
to their new employment in the same field. 

Mr. SmitH: Will every opportunity be given in various services for trans- 
fer from one service to another as integration ‘progresses? 

Mr. HELLYER: This is certainly one of the benefits which will accrue from 
the new organization. 

Mr. SmitH: It ought to be one of the benefits. 

Mr. HELLYER: It had better be, so that people can be posted where they 
can serve best, and so you will not have, as has happened once or twice in 
the past, a surplus in one service, a shortage in another occurring simulta- 
neously, and no effective means of using the resources which are available. 

The CHAIRMAN: That completes the list of questioners on this phase. 

Mr. Wincu: I will not make a motion but I would like to make a suggestion 
to you, as Chairman, that perhaps the steering committee may take under 
immediate advisement the calling of a special in camera committee meeting 
.to consider the advisability of making a special Report to the House of 
Commons relative to the policy terms of both the armed service personnel 
and the civilians who may, under the new government policy, have to leave 
the services. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is an item that the Steering Subcommittee should 
consider and recommend to the main committee. 


Mr. WINCH: Will you have a meeting of the Steering Subcommittee? 
The CHAIRMAN: I will call a meeting of the Steering Subcommittee. 


Mr. Tempe: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, I put a motion before 
the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: We could do one of two things, Mr. Temple, I would 
suggest, if you would be agreeable, that possibly the motion might be 
withdrawn in view of the meeting of the Steering Subcommittee. I believe 
that if we start to try to write a Committee Report piecemeal through motions 
of the general committee, that it is not a very orderly way of proceeding. 

Mr. TEMPLE: I agree it is not orderly but it is a matter of some urgency. 

Mr. SmitH: Could we have an explanation of the motion? 

The CHAIRMAN: Your motion is in order with some: rewording. 


Mr. TempLe: Perhaps, with the agreement of Mr. Fane, I could put a 
substitute motion: 


That this committee go on record as supporting the intention of the 
government to amend the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act as set 
out in subsection (1) of page 2 in the information supplied to the com- 
mittee on May 28, 1964, and expects that this will be done as soon 
as possible. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you agree to that rewording of the motion? 
Mr. FANE: Yes. 


Mr. SmitH: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order; I do not agree that 
the motion is in order. We sympathize with the point of view expressed by 
Mr. Temple, and I think he has made his point perfectly clear, but I do not 
think that such a motion is the proper committee procedure to deal with 
this matter. 


Mr. WINCH: May I perhaps express an apology to Mr. Temple but I made 
my suggestion because I knew of his previous motion. That is why I sug- 
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gested that there should be a Steering Subcommittee meeting to consider all 
these matters, and that we ask for a special meeting in camera to discuss the 
advisability of our Committee making a Special Report on all these phases 
to the House of Commons. I offer my apologies for not having discussed that 
with Mr. Temple but I had this suggestion in mind. Would Mr. Temple and 
the Seconder agree that this ties in with the broad principle of his motion, 
that is to have the Steering Subcommittee meet and go into this entire matter 
with the idea of an in camera meeting to discuss whether or not we shall make 
a Special Report on all these matters? Does that cover the entire situation that 
you have in mind? 

Mr. TEMPLE: This does not preclude the balance of it. It is my under- 
standing that the granting of the benefits under the Canadian Forces Super- 
annuation Act to which I have referred is subject to approval by parliament, 
and also that these officers are being discharged about the middle of July. 
While we can go on with the other matters, this requires the approval of 
parliament, and I just want to show, if we feel that way, that this committee 
agrees with that intention. With the agreement of this committee there is not 
likely to be any prolonged debate of it in the house. 

Mr. SmitH: I think you are perfectly safe. 

Mr. TEMPLE: This is just to ensure it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could I have a copy of the new motion? The motion is by 
Mr. Temple seconded by Mr. Fane, and is reads as follows: 


That this committee go on record as supporting the intention of the 
government to amend the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act as set 
out in subsection (i) of page 2 of the information supplied the committee 
on May 28, 1964; and expect that this will be done as soon as possible. 


Is there any discussion on the motion? 


Mr. WINCH: Just a little, to start with; I am a little bit disturbed about 
this because there is no Bill before the House, and there is no Bill referred to 
this Committee. This is not something we can take up and have a general dis- 
cussion about. 


Mr. TEMPLE: We are not asking for any legislation. We are expressing a 
pious hope or expectancy. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was a motion expressing a sentiment or hope dealing 
with one of the items that we have had under discussion, as agreed to by the 
committee, under Bill No. C-90. Therefore I believe it is in order, and if there 
is no further discussion I believe we should have the question. All those in 
favour of the motion? Those opposed, if any I declare the motion carried unan- 
imously. 


Mr. WINCH: What do you intend to do with it now? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is merely on record. When we write our report, presum- 
ably it will be considered. It is on the record of the Committee. We have now 
concluded our questioning on this particularly phase and I have no further 
questioners. Would the committee be agreeable to this: we have two choices, 
one, to adjourn, or if the committee agrees, since the Judge Advocate General 
is here, we could stand clause 1, and start proceeding with the bill clause by 
clause. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: I think it is a little late. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there a motion for adjournment? 
Mr. SMITH: I move we adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 3, 1964. 
(6) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 4:20 p.m. this day. The Chair- 
man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Deachman, Fane, Granger, Groos, 
Hahn, Harkness, Laniel, MacLean, MacRae, Matheson, Nielsen, Smith, Temple, 
Winch—(15). 

In attendance: The Honourable Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister of Na- 
tional Defence; and Mr. Elgin B. Armstrong, Deputy Minister of National 
Defence. 


The Committee continued its consideration of Bill C-90, An Act to amend 
the National Defence Act. 


Mr. Armstrong read a prepared statement respecting the proposed set-up 
and operation of the National Defence Department. The Deputy Minister was 
questioned on the contents of his statement and on related matters. 


At 5:40 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11:00 a.m. Thursday, June 4, 
1964. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, June 3, 1964. 
4:20 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We now have a quorum. We are continuing with Clause 1 
of Bill No. C-90. We have as witnesses the Associate Minister of National 
Defence and Mr. Elgin B. Armstrong, deputy minister of the Department of 
National Lefence who will make a statement to be followed by questioning 
Mr. Armstrong. 


Mr. Elgin B. Armstrong (Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence): 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cardin, and members of the committee, Bill No. C-90 
proposes only one far-reaching change in the organization of the Canadian 
forces. The amendments to Section 19 would replace the chairman, chiefs of 
staff committee and the chiefs of the naval staff, the army staff and the air staff 
with a chief of defence staff with the same responsibilities and powers over 
all of the Canadian forces as now reside in each of the chiefs of staff over 
the component of the Canadian forces which he commands. The remaining 
amendments proposed are consequential on the amendment to Section 19 in 
that it is necessary to revise those sections of the act which refer to the offices 
which will be replaced by the office of the chief of defence staff. 


These proposed amendments do not change the responsibilities of the 
deputy minister. These responsibilities are associated directly with those of the 
minister for control and management of the Department of National Defence. 
This is essentially a staff management function which is not affected by the 
changes proposed in Bill No. C-90, under which the chief of defence staff, sub- 
ject to the direction of the minister, is charged with the control and administra- 
tion of the forces precisely as each chief of staff is now in respect of the com- 
ponent of the forces which he heads. The chairman of the defence research 
board continues to be the Chief executive officer of that organization. It is 
important to efficient administration that those charged with operating re- 
sponsibilities have clear authority to direct and control the operations they 
command. It is equally important that management define the objectives for 
the operator and allocate appropriate resources to his command to do the task 
assigned. These basic principles apply to the present organization as well as 
the proposed one. It is at the same time management’s job to achieve its goals 
as economically as possible. Because of the interrelationships between the 
forces at all levels, headquarters, support, training and operations, a variety of 
methods have been devised to achieve the desired results under the present or- 
ganization. Joint staffs have been established at headquarters, individual serv- 
ices have been assigned supply functions in certain areas for all three Services, 
a single Canadian forces medical service has been established and so on. I am 
sure the members of this committee are familiar with the many such arrange- 
ments that have been brought about in recent years. While these arrangements 
have worked, by and large, fairly well, they inevitably come up against, to 
some degree, the responsibility of the individual service chief to control and 
administer his own Force and there is a limit beyond which the complications 
outweigh the advantages that might otherwise be obtained. The change 
proposed in Bill No. C-90 would ease considerably the organizational difficulties 
that exist under present arrangements. 
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Insofar as the deputy minister is concerned, various statutes including the 

- Civil Service Act, the National Defence Act and the Interpretation Act, deal 

with and define the duties and responsibilities of the deputy minister. Briefly 
these statutes establish that the deputy minister: 


(1) may exercise all the powers vested by Statute in the Minister, unless 
the vesting authority specifically provides that the Minister must 
act personally; 


(2) has general control of the business of the department, except that 
he has not the-power to oversee the armed forces or to issue orders 
to them except through the chief of staff. 


To put this into greater detail, the Deputy Minister is responsible: 


(1) as the minister’s deputy, for ensuring that all resources, financial, 
manpower and material, available to the department are used to best 
advantage; 


(2) for the general management of the business of the department; 


(3) for ensuring that the programs of the department are in consonance 
with government policies and within the statutes of Canada; 


(4) for keeping under supervision and review the organization and 
administrative methods of the department. 


Some changes will be made in the deputy minister’s branch of the depart- 
ment as a consequence of the change in the military organization and in 
consonance with the policy of strengthening the civil control function. In 
proposing the changes in organization of the Branch account has been taken as 
well of the recommendations of the Glassco Commission. I would direct the 
committee’s attention to the organization chart. 


The top line shows three divisions reporting to the Deputy Minister. The 
first is the departmental secretary. This is an existing function which will alter 
in degree as a result of the re-organization of the Forces. He is the provider, 
at the present time, of secretarial services to a number of tri-service committees 
in addition to other general duties related to the secretarial function of the 
department. As tri-service committees will disappear, these services, formerly 
provided in this respect, will no longer be necessary. The departmental sec- 
retary will continue to provide secretarial services for defence council as he 
has done in the past. In addition he will have supervision of the Central Regis- 
try, the library; services provided for the department as a whole. The Judge 
Advocate General’s branch serves both the military and civilian departments 
for legal services in addition to the Judge Advocate’s responsibilities with 
respect to judicial matters. There will be no change in this organization. Infor- 
mation services are provided at the present time through public relations 
branches in each service with one officer in the deputy minister’s branch to 
co-ordinate central activities. It is planned to have a single information service 
branch for the department as a whole. This branch will service all elements of 
the department in this respect and will provide central planning and direction 
to these activities. It is believed that adequate information service can be 
provided in respect of defence activities in this way at considerably reduced 
cost. 

Below it will be noted that, as at present, there are four assistant deputy 
ministers and that in very general terms, their fields of interest remain the 
form of organization of the administration branch harmonizes well with the 
form of military structure which the minister has already outlined to the 
committee. As far as possible the functions of the various assistant deputy 
ministers have been grouped in order to correspond with those of the senior 
staff officers of the chief of defence staff, so that each assistant deputy minister 
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will transact most of his business on the service te mh one senior service 
officer. | . 

Mr. WincH: Are they all civilians? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Those are all civilians, yes. The crags dvocses General 
staff, as you know, is mainly military. The assistant deputy minister (works) 
is a military officer seconded to that job. For example, the assistant deputy 
minister (personnel) will be the approximate counterpart of the chief of 
personnel, in the military structure, and the assistant deputy minister (finance) 
corresponds roughly to the service comptroller general. 

The principal changes proposed are the following: | 

(a) Introduction of a defence programming system. This System has 
been mentioned by the minister in the House of Commons, and will 
be described in greater detail in the present statement. 

(b) Various changes designed to implement the recommendation of the 
royal commission on government organization “...that the deputy 
minister be given greater responsibility for keeping under review 
the organization and administrative methods of the Canadian defence 
establishment’. These changes include: 


(i) Formation of a management engineering group to assist the 
services in the continual improvement of administrative pro- 
cedures and the application of modern management improve- 
ment techniques. 

(ii) Control of military as well as civil establishments, excluding 
military operational units. 


(i111) Establishment of a staff group responsible for operating policy 
and procedures in the accounting field. 


(iv) Establishment of a civil staff group in the field of. logistics 
management, to complement the staff groups on the material 
and equipment requirements side. 


That will fall under the assistant deputy minister requirements. 


(v) Assumption of certain additional responsibility in the works field 
for construction design as well as property and utility management. 


Apart from these, there will be other functional adjustments. For example 
the Inspection Services will be transferred from the deputy minister’s organiza- 
tion to that of the chief of defence staff. Inspection Services now come under 
the deputy minister for administrative purposes and under the principal supply 
officers’ committee for technical direction. In some areas because of the need 
to maintain a very close association of the user and the inspection and quality 
control service, particularly in the aircraft and ship construction fields, the 
service concerned operates its own inspection service. With the revised organiza- 
tion it will be possible to have a single inspection service reporting directly to 
the chief technical officer in the service overcoming the difficult inter-relation- 
ship problems that have been present in the present organization. 

Another change in the other direction is that the total internal audit func- 
tion of the department will be concentrated in the chief auditor’s section, on my 
staff or the assistant deputy minister of finance staff, and the emphasis upon 
management auditing techniques will be increased. This will result in an 
increase in the staffs of the chief auditor but in an over-all net reduction in 
the auditing staffs of the department as a whole. 

The committee will be interested in more specific information regarding 
the defence programming system. Defence programming, of course, is a long- 
standing and well-established activity of the Department of National Defence. 
What is new at this time is the particular method to be introduced. 
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in the past the pagel neeuments of programming have been what has 
been known as the “mark document” and the departmental estimates. The 
mark document is an outline plan, prepared annually by the chiefs of staff, 


_ stating the proposed programs of the armed services and the approximate costs 


of these programs during the next fiscal year and the succeeding four years. 
It is prepared in order to obtain guidance from the minister as to the military 
programs to be included in the estimates for the approaching fiscal year. When 
these decisions have been made, the Services proceed with the preparation 
of their financial estimates for the year, and these estimates are reviewed by 
the deputy minister, the minister and in due course the treasury board. 

The new plan consists of a management system for planning and controlling 
major defence programs at the departmental level. Instead of the mark 
document, which is an annual statement of proposed programs, the new system 
will be based upon a detailed presentation of the approved long-term program, 
which will be up-dated at regular intervals. As was stated in the defence white 
paper, the purposes of the system are: 

(a) to assist top management in the department in decision making 
by providing the means of analyzing and assessing various military 
programs and activities in terms which will relate military effec- 
tiveness to financial costs, manpower requirements, equipment needs, 
etc: 

(b) to provide the type of Ce which will enable the effects of defence 

- decisions to be clearly expressed in terms of forces, manpower, 
equipment, and money both in the short term and over a period 
of years. 


For purpose of the programming system, the total Canadian defence pro- 
gram will be set out in terms of major programs. Each program will be analyzed 
into principal components, sub-components and elements. The elements will 
consist of military units or groups of units. The documentation to be maintained 
for each of the elements will ultimately cover: 

(a) the forces involved 

(b) major equipment and other resource data 

(c) manpower, military and civilian 

(d) the financial implications in general terms (capital and operating 
costs). 

The time-phasing of each element over the future years will also be shown. 
Thus there will be available to the Minister at all times clear and detailed in- 
formation which will assist in arriving at decisions on the most effective use 
of defence resources. 

Proposals for changes in the approved long-term program will be sub- 
mitted in terms of the program elements affected. A proposal will show, for 
example, not merely the capital cost of a proposed purchase, but also the 
operating cost, the personnel involved, the time phasing, and the effect upon 
the previously approved program. If the program change is approved, the ele- 
ments involved are suitably amended so that the approved program is at all 
times up to date. 

The system will also include a scheduling arrangement to confirm that 
approved program changes are in fact carried out in accordance with the 
approved time-table, or alternatively that changes in scheduling are bie to 
the attention of appropriate authorities without delay. 

Once the defence program is set out in detail and is approved by the 
minister, it would serve the following major purposes: 

(a) As a management aid to the minister, deputy minister and chief of 
Defence staff. This will be of particular value for purposes of 
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program reviews, such as at estimate time, and in examining new 
defence proposals which can be conveniently assessed in relation to 
the over-all defence program. : 

(b) It will provide defence planners with an agreed frame of reference. 

(c) It will serve as a starting point for preparation of the budget. 

(d) It will be a useful aid for assistant deputy ministers and their staffs 
in assessing proposals for procurement of capital equipment, new 
construction and in manpower questions. 

(e) It will be a departure point for cost effectiveness studies by oper- 
ational research personnel. | 

(f) It will provide an objective means of reflecting the effects of 
budgetary changes or other decisions which may be made from time 
to time respecting procurement of equipment, manpower ceillings, 

ete. Without a detailed long term program, the full implications of 
such decisions are sometimes not brought to attention or followed 
through adequately. 

(g) It will enable program changes to be evaluated in the context of the 
over-all programs and according to a uniform procedure. 


It should be added that the defence programming system will not of itself 
affect the form or presentation of the regular departmental estimates. The 
system is perfectly compatible with changes in the form of estimates, such as 
the introduction of program budgeting, but is of itself an internal management 
system to assist the minister and the department in program formulation. 

In conclusion I believe that the changes proposed in Bill C-90 in the 
military organization will enhance the ability of the civil staffs to carry out 
their control and staff management functions. The intimate working relation- 
ships between the civil and military staffs that are essential to good manage- 
ment in the defence department will be more readily achieved. Many of the 
barriers associated with the present structure to sensible organization of 
resources that cut across service ties will be removed. The appropriate assign- 
ment of responsibility and authority will be easier to accomplish than it has 
been. In short there should be an improved output in terms of military forces 
for the resources applied than would otherwise be the case. This is the objective 
of management, common to both the civil and military staffs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Armstrong. 

Before we proceed with the questioning there is one matter to be dealt 
with. The chart used in Mr. Armstrong’s discourse will be printed in the 
evidence where he first makes reference to it. 

The first questioner I have on my list is Mr. MacLean. 


Mr. MacLean: I have just a general question or two, Mr. Chairman. 


The National Defence Act is a fairly brief outline which confers powers 
to be made by regulation, and by reading the act alone one cannot have a very 
clear indication of what can be the organization of the Department of National 
Defence. The wide powers can vary the organization by regulation. I am 
wondering what changes are contemplated in the way of amalgamation of 
services within the three services. Mention was made of the fact that the 
medical services have been amalgamated, and I am wondering what other 
changes are contemplated along that line as a result of this amendment to the 
act or in addition to this amendment to the act. Is it contemplated that there 
will be a common pay service, for example, for all three services? 


Mr. ArmstronG: Mr. MacLean, as I think has been said, the first task is 
to reorganize national defence headquarters. The detailed question of which 
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organizations will be brought together really has not yet been tackled. How- 
ever, I would expect—and confidently expect—that pay services and common 
functions of that kind would in fact be brought together. I do not think there 
is really any question about this, ultimately. 


Mr. MacLean: Leading from that, I recall that until 1940 or 1941 the 
army provided the pay services and the medical services for the air force, 
for example. When these functions are amalgamated is it proposed to give the 
responsibility of a function to a service for all three services or is it con- 
templated there will be a pool of all three services in each one of these 
functions? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I would think undoubtedly it would be a pool. I think 
it is inevitable that there must be a pool. 


Mr. MAcLEAN: Yes, that would be my supposition also. 

As time goes by, is it contemplated that the number of personnel from 
each of the services will be kept roughly in the same proportion, or is it con- 
templated that there would be a move towards a predominance of personnel 
from one service in each of these functions as attrition takes care of the 
personnel presently existing in all three services? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Without setting any really hard rule in this respect, 
certainly where services are brought together and it is a group of people from 
three services, one would hope that the proportions would be reasonably 
maintained. 


Mr. MAcLEAN: Would the witness care to give some indication of what 
services might be amalgamated in this way—or just some indication of the 
present thinking? I know it has not gone very far and maybe it is an unfair 
question at this point. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: We really have not gone very far in this. I can name a 
few that inevitably will be amalgamated. You mentioned pay services; and 
I suppose, ultimately, our security services will be brought together. It seems 
to me that perhaps the major area in which we would hope to achieve some 
substantial improvement in terms of cost for the job that has to be done 
would be in logistic services. Another example, I think, is that of bringing 
together construction services. All of these, I believe, ultimately—although 
there are many things one has to do to make them function properly—will 
result in very considerable savings. 

Mr. MacLEAn: That is all I have to ask. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch. 

Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I have three questions. I think you have in 
part answered the first one. I refer to the chart. From here I can see nothing 
but a blur under “Deputy Minister’. I was wondering whether a photostatic 
copy can be produced in addition to copy presented here, as has been done 
previously. I have found the practice of including a photostatic copy in the 
proceedings most useful. 3 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I do not have one with me, but I would be very glad 
to provide one. 

Mr. WINcH: My second question is this. The deputy minister made a com- 
ment which I found most interesting. He referred to what he called a “mark 
paper’. How do you spell ‘‘mark”’ there? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Mark—m.a.r.k. 

Mr. Winco: A mark paper? If I have understood correctly, the mark 
paper is a document which outlines not only the provisional estimates for 
the following year but—and this intrigued me—a projection of an approxima- 
tion of four years. Am I correct? 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG: You are right. 

Mr. WincH: I would like to ask if it is possible for the information of 
the committee and for better understanding by the committee, for a sample of 
a mark paper to be produced, first for an estimate of a year and then for a 
projected four years. Is it permissible for that to be given to us? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: This particular document is an internal document for 
management purposes within the department, and it is classified. 

Mr. WincuH: Is it possible, however, to have some kind of breakdown so 
we may obtain a more particularized understanding of estimates and a projec- 
tion for four years? That is my interest. Is it possible to present to us the real 
meaning of this mark paper without providing us with something that is 
classified? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: This is really a question you should direct to the minister, 
but might I say this at the moment, with the development of new policies 
announced in the white paper, with the reorganization and so on, we are in 
the process only now of producing a version of the mark document to serve 
for this year. We do not actually have that produced right now. 

Mr. WINcH: Have they been in the past? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: We have had one for several years. 


Mr. WINcH: Is there any way whatsoever for this committee to get a more 
detailed understanding of it? I am particularly interested in it. You not only 
get the estimates for the year ahead but also a projection for four years ahead. 
The information given this committee’ on more than one occasion has been 
that there has not been a correct projection. Is it possible to get in any way 
whatsoever, without breaking classified information, a clear understanding 
of what is meant by a mark paper and how it has worked in the past? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I think I can give you a clear understanding of what it 
comprises if you do not ask me to tell you what is in it. 

| Mr. WINcH: I am not quite certain whether I like that answer. I think all 

members of the committee know exactly what I am driving at now. You are 
now saying that there has been for a year a mark paper which not only gives 
the estimate for the next year but also a projection of the next four years. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: That is right. 

Mr. SMITH: It is what they hope to get. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: This is a good comment. 

Mr. WINCH: Does that include planning of production equipment? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I can explain it very briefly. In the past it has been 
produced and analysed by each service, the navy, the army and the air force. 
Each service has been broken down into perhaps half a dozen of the major 
functions in which it is involved such as in the case of the navy, its contribu- 
tions to SACLANT, in the case of the R.C.A.F. air defence in Canada, and so 
on. Projections are made of the total personnel who would be employed in 
these various functions in the service. A general projection is made of the 
possible operating costs without going into detail in this respect, and then 
each service lists what it anticipates would be required in the way of capital 
acquisitions, resulting in a total for the service which, when all is added 
together and the general departmental elements are put in, gives a projection 
over a period of four years of the probable requirements for defence. 

Now, as I say, this is an internal document which essentially becomes a 
basic working paper for eventually resolving the problems associated with 
a final defence budget. It does not constitute at that point—perhaps I should 
say at any point—what could be regarded as an accepted and total government 
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policy over a period of years, but for the defence department purposes it 
gives us a base from which to work. 


Mr. WINCH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the deputy minister whether 
there is any possibility of getting something more detailed. 

At the same time and on the same question, I would like to ask the 
deputy minister the following question. In view of what the deputy minister 
just said, that for several years they had this mark paper which deals with 
the estimates for the next year and a projection for the next four years, is 
he in a position now to tell us that he had a projection on the mark paper 
for four years on the Avro Arrow and the Bobcat? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. It would have been included in it. I am not sug- 
gesting that the figures there were necessarily right. 

Mr. WINCH: But you did have, on your mark paper, the projection four 
years ahead on the Avro Arrow and on the Bobcat? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, I think we did. Mind you, I would add this qualifica- 
tion, and I think you are all familiar with it because the story has been told 
many times, that the figures on the nD Arrow did change very substantially 


from year to year. 


Mr. WINcH: But you had a four year projection every time you got 
your mark paper every year? 
“Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 
Mr. WINCH: Does that apply to the Bobcat also? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I would think it did. I do not recall the Bobcat being 
there specifically but I would say it was there. 

Mr. WINcH: We will come back to that afterwards. 

I have one further question, Mr. Chairman. If my understanding is correct, 
in one of the policy views expressed by the minister on this new approach to 
the armed services’ integration, he has said time and again that it will 
give greater civilian control. I know the deputy minister must have been 
in very close co-operation and collaboration on this matter. Is the deputy 
minister in a position now to tell us what is his understanding of the meaning 
of greater civilian control as the new government policy is proceeded with 
in regard to integration of the armed services? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Essentially it is this: As I explained in the statement I 
made, there are certain elements up here in the deputy minister’s organization 
which— 

Mr. WincH: Does greater civilian control mean responsibility on your 
shoulders as the deputy minister, and if so what responsibility? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I assume it does, in addition to responsibility on the 
minister, but I am there to assist him as the senior permanent civilian in the 
department, and I hope that I made it clear what I consider this to be, that 
the deputy minister has a responsibility to the minister for good management 
in the Department of National Defence. That includes the general control of 
the resources that are available to the department. Our objective in this, as 
it is I think in any area in defence or otherwise, is to achieve our assigned 
tasks as economically as we can do so. 

Mr. WINCH: I hope the deputy minister understands I am not trying to put 
him on the spot. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I am sure you are not. 


Mr. WincH: But I am interested in what is meant by this. In the new 
policy of integration, starting now at the top level, it has been stated that it 
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means greater civilian control. What do you understand by greater civilian 
control? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Let me explain what I would say it means in the sense 
of the reorganization. First of all, I think I said that it eases the problem of 
the relationship in the department between the military and the civilian. Under 
this organization we will be able to establish, because of the parallel senior 
officers in defence staff—and there is only in this case one senior officer to deal 
with—a very close working relationship between our principal assistant dep- 
uty ministers and the principal military officers. Secondly, I think—and this I 
think is quite important—that with the single organization and the stated 
policy the defence council will in fact become what it has not been in practice 
in the past, a policy making body of the department, if you would like to call 
it that, in which all proposals that are going to that council, most of which will 
come initially and be developed by military staffs, will flow through, be re- 
viewed by the civil staffs and, I hope, in the course of their development the 
civil staff and the military staff will have an interchange of views and eventually 
go to the defence council. This should ensure that in every case the civilian 
view is there for the consideration of the minister when policies are developed. 
Now, of course, this is possible under the present organization in the sense 
that one can do it; but it is a much more difficult thing to do under an organ- 
ization that is established as it is now. And, I do believe that the simplicities 
that are introduced here in terms of civilian control will, in fact, make it much 
easier to exercise than it has been before. : 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I have one more question. 

Do I understand from what the deputy minister has just said that he 
anticipates not only a greater civilian administration control but the possibility 
of policy influence? Am I interpreting your answer correctly? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Of course, the deputy minister never has been completely 
remote from policy influence. I do not think there is a change here. 


Mr. WINCH: In other words, civilian control, as we have been told, means 
administrative only? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I do not think it means administrative only; what I said 
was that the deputy minister always has been concerned with policy in the 
department. 


Mr. WINCH: What was the meaning of great civilian control? You have 
been a deputy minister for a long time now and I would like you to answer 
that question. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I have been endeavouring to explain this in the sense 
of how it operates and how this new organization makes it possible for it 
perhaps to be more effective in terms of civilian control than it has been in 
the past. 3 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. MacRae. 


Mr. MacRart: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, I would like to ask you 
to consider a suggestion. The statement that was made by the deputy minister 
was an exceptionally good one; however, it was a lengthy statement and 
I wonder if in the future such statements might be made available in order 
that we will have them while the witness is reading. Also, if would be very 
helpful in putting questions after. I think it perhaps will be a week or two 
before this evidence will appear in our reports. Perhaps I could make that . 
suggestion for the future. 


Mr. Chairman, my first question has just been answered; I was interested 
in the civilian control of the military and I am willing to accept the answer that 
the deputy minister has given. 
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Now, in the discussion of the organization I did not notice that the deputy 
minister had given any duties for the associate deputy minister. Would the 
deputy minister be so kind at this time to tell us what have been the duties 
of the associate deputy minister up to this point and what are his expected 
duties under the new organization? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: The associate deputy minister, aside from being a general 
associate of the deputy minister, has been concerned in particular with the 
field of dependants’ education. As you know, we do operate a rather extensive 
system of schooling for the youngsters of the service people overseas and also 
at the bases in Canada. He also has been concerned particularly in respect of 
pension plans. He is a member of the pension board. He has dealt in particular 
with a variety of problems that arise in the province of Quebec and French 
Canada. He also has supervised generally the policy in respect of entertain- 
ment arrangements in the department. There may be some other duties. Also, 
he is a member of the board in Oromocto. 

Mr. MACRAE: Yes, I fully realize that. 

Mr. WINCH: Perhaps Mr. MacRae might ask what you meant when you 
said that the associate deputy minister deals with a variety of problems that 
arise in the province of Quebec. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, as you know, the associate deputy minister, Colonel 
Mathieu, is a French speaking Canadian as well as English speaking. He has 
dealt on my behalf in many cases with particular problems that arise in Quebec. 
He has not dealt with all of them; however, we do have a great many of them, 
you know, not that they are necessarily different in Quebec from other places. 
There are matters to look into in respect of relationships with municipalities, 
school boards and a great many other things. 

Mr. MacRasg: I have one final question. Would the deputy minister advise 
if it is anticipated that the future organization will require more, less, or the 
same number of civilians at national defence headquarters? Really, that would 
be just a projection. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Are you speaking of the future organization in toto? 

Mr. MacRae: No; I am speaking of the organization of national defence 
headquarters itself and I am referring to the civilian staff at this headquarters 
to run the forces of this country. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Do you mean including the civilians employed with the 
services as well? 

Mr. MaAcRAE: Yes. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I do not know, frankly but, on the whole, I think it 
would be less. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed with your questions now, Mr. 
Deachman? 

Mr. DEAcHMAN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the deputy minister 
some questions relating to his remarks in respect of programming and, again, 
with regard to the question of the mark document, following along the line 
of questioning asked by Mr. Winch. 

In preparing the mark document do I understand this is in reality just a 
simple matter of drawing up the estimates of the department, and it follows 
along very much the standard line of estimates which other departments use, 
and the term ‘‘mark document” really is not much different from whatever 
terms they may use, say, for the Department of Transport, when they are 
drawing up their document for estimates. Is that correct? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, it probably is not. If I. remember rightly, the 
origination of the term “mark” was that when this was first introduced it 
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went through a series of versions. I think we called the first one mark I and 
the second mark II and so on. It became known as a mark document. There 
is no significance of the name in that sense. 

Mr. DeacumMaN: Then, really it is just a departmental estimate? 

Mr. ArmstrRonG: Yes. It is the assembling of the material in a form that 
we believe has helped in the past to make decisions within the department. 

Mr. DEAcHMAN: And, this just follows the form of 22 standard objects 
or those regulations as laid down by treasury board? 

Mr. Armstronc: No. In the mark document we do not follow that form. 
But, of course, later on when the estimates are developed the material is 
put into that form. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: It is put into the form of the 22 standard objects required 
for examination by parliament? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 


Mr. DEAcHMaAN: If it is put into that form later, then the form in which © 


you examine it is rather by branches within the department and the different 
functions within the branches? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Essentially its functions within the department and 
the headings are much more general than the great detail which the 22 
objects of expenditure provide. As I mentioned, we deal with operating costs 
really in one line; we do not break them down into a ae deal of detail in 
this document. 


Mr. DracHMaAN: Do you find that ‘ne 22 standard objects which parliament 
uses for examining the estimates are useful to you? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: They are useful in some respects in that the material is 
analysed in a particular form, but it is not the form we really need it in for 
all management purposes. 


Mr. DEAcHMAN: If you were an outsider analysing what is going on in 
your department, would you reach for the 22 objects, or would you reach 
for some other form of analysis? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I would reach for some other form for the particular 
purposes of departmental management. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: That is to say, the standard objects system which parlia- 
ment uses for the examination of estimates is not really a very good system 
for examining what goes on within a department. Is that right? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: No, I do not think it necessarily is. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: I do not think it is either. I am glad you concur. 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: Mind you, there are other purposes which it serves. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I understand that you are moving out of the system 
of analysis that you use in the mark paper now. In the new system you will 
be moving into a system of examiniation by programs and components of 
programs, and a study of ongoing programs. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. In a sense this is a development of the mark docu- 
ment. We will break down programs very similarly, I would think, at the 
outset, into headings which we have accepted in the mark document, and 
then brelak them down still further into details, subcomponents and ele- 
ments which will get down to more detail than we have had in the past in 
respect of what comprises a program. Additionally—and I think this is the 
important thing—the object of this exercise is to end up with a program 
which is not going to be too detailed, but which will have in it enough detail 
that the minister, myself, or anyone else who wants to look at it will have 
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a reasonably good comprehension of what it is that makes up the defence 
department, and the costs involved. , 

If this thing is to work satisfactorily, it has to be kept current; it just will 
not work if you take a look at it maybe only once a year. You have to have 
something that is current, and in which changes are made periodically and 
developed to the point that it does in fact constitute a proper document for 
everyone in the department. This means developing the concept of the mark 
II document a good deal further than it ever has been developed. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: When you use the word “program” in discussing com- 
ponents of the program and the breakdown of the program, and in discussing 
the evolution of the mark document, what exactly do you mean by program; 

are you speaking here, for instance, of our forces abroad as being a program; 
are you speaking of the whole field of logistics as being a program and the 
whole field of ancillary services as being a program? Would you give us an 
explanation of what a program is? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: It might be best if I give you an example of the docu- 
| ment as it is now in its present form and as it is being developed. A major 
program would be your forces for SACEUR; this would be broken down into 
certain main components—the forces in Europe, army forces; the forces in 
| Europe, air force forces; the forces in Canada that are earmarked for SACEUR; 
the forces in Canada that support the air division. For example, the opera- 
tional training units that are directly there because of our maintenance of 
an air division in Europe, and they again would be broken down into certain 
subcomponents which would break out the operational forces and the static 
support forces behind it. The elements then would be broken out. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Who would you charge headquarters off to? Let us take 
weaponry, and so on; what charges will you put behind weaponry? In the 
_ cost of operating weapons will you charge off headquarters into that, into 
: operation; or do you maintain headquarters separately? 
4 Mr. ARMSTRONG: We would maintain headquarters, but not in weaponry. 
3 We would maintain a separate function for headquarters, unless you could 
‘ specifically allocate it to a major program. The weaponry that is required, for 
_ example, by the brigade group in Europe would be assigned to the brigade 
* group in Europe. 
q Mr. DEAcHMAN: As this program develops, do you anticipate that at least 
the broad figures of these programs could be made available for parliament? 
I realize you have your problems in respect of internal documentation and the 
very elaborate breakdowns you must follow for your purposes; but do you see 
anything that would stand in the way of parliament, let us say, having the 
4 broadest figures with relation to the programs for examination rather than the 
: 22 standard objects that we get now? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: I think obviously this is a policy matter for the govern- 
: ment to decide. My experience would indicate there always are some difficulties 
- in projecting figures in a public sense over too long a period in the future; 
there always are uncertainties. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: I realize that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Deachman, if I might interject, you are straying a 
little away from Bill No. C-90 and we do have three other members who wish 
- to ask questions. 
Ag Mr. DEAcHMAN: I will rest my questions at this point. Thank you very much, 
4 Mr. Chairman. 
is Mr. TempLEe: Many of my questions have been answered, with the exception 
of one or two. I have two questions dealing with the new detailed presentation 
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of long range programs which would Be updated at intcewte end I eee 
programs. With these new detailed programs, will there be one, say, presented 
for the air force, one for the navy, and one for the army, or will they be 
integrated? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: These programs will be integrated and they will be worked 
out by the defence staff. ‘ 

Mr. Tempe: Will these new detailed long range programs go beyond the 
length of the previous mark programs of four years, and if so, are you at liberty 
to say how much further? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Initially I think we would start them out on five years; 
this is a practical consideration. I think it is useful to go a little further, but 
it becomes difficult to predict with any degree of certainty when you get too 
far afield. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Have you in mind what the optimum might be? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I think if you could manage it—and perhaps we will even- 
tually try to do this—you might get perhaps seven or eight years. 


Mr. WincH: Would Mr. Temple please now ask—lI hope he will—does a 
project of four or five years on a mark paper mean a commitment of future 
years’ estimates? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Not necessarily. When we go to parliament and when the 
government presents its estimates, there is a particular wording in the defence 
vote, as I am sure you know, which refers to commitments. Those are com- 
mitments in the total sum; the estimated total commitments that will be entered 
into in that particular year. They do not constitute all the commitments to be 
undertaken over a period of five years. 


Mr. WincH: I wish Mr. Temple would follow this up. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we will be able to get. back to you, Mr. Winch, 
and you could finish this off. 


Are you finished Mr. Temple? 
Mr. TEMPLE: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith. 


Mr. SMITH: Starting at the bottom of your organization chart with the 
assistant deputy minister requirements and works, it seems that a lot of these 
functions are now performed within the Department of Defence Production. 
What consideration has been given to the ae of similar functions 
within the two departments? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: With respect to the assistant deputy minister of works, 
as you will probably recall, the Glassco commission did recommend that 
Defence (Construction Limited be moved over to our department. That would 
put the two things together. This is now under study, but a final decision 
has not been taken. As to the assistant deputy minister of requirements, of 
course the contracting for the department is done by the Department of 
Defence Production. I am not aware of any proposal at this moment to 
change it. 


Mr. SMITH: Is there not going to be an overlapping, for example, in ship 
building requirements, directly in Mr. Rutledge’s job with some of the types 
that are involved? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: We develop the specifications and tell the department 
what we would like to buy. Inevitably the man who makes the contract has 
to develop a pretty thorough knowledge of these things before he makes the 
contract. It could be argued that there is some overlapping. Other people 
would not agree with me that there is, but it is conceivable that there is. 
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Mr. SmitH: Does it not follow through that in many of these things, for 
instance, in the general purchasing branch, clothing, textiles and so on, that 
there is going to be an overlapping of functions? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: There will be no more overlapping of functions than 
there has been in the past. 
Mr. SmitH: But there will not be any less? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: There will not be any less. 
Mr. SMITH: It makes me somewhat sceptical to think that maybe Mr. 


‘Parkinson will win this reorganization after all. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: It does not have any particular bearing on what we 
are doing in the Department of National Defence, to reorganize and to do 
these things with fewer people. 

Mr. SMITH: But it will have in respect of which pocket you pay it out 
of in the end? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: It is a rather complicated subject in the sense that the 
Department of Defence Production does have somewhat wider responsibilities 
than that of simply buying for the Department of National Defence. You 
must look at the whole context of their operations. 

Mr. SMITH: Yes, I know. In many lines and branches they do not hace 
a much wider responsibility, for instance, in the purchase of aircraft. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, we are the main purchasers of aircraft. 

Mr. SmitTH: And in the purchase of ships, and having regard to what 
the Department of Transport does? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, considerably. 

Mr. SmiTH: And in clothing, textiles, for example, how much wider re- 
sponsibility do they have? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, they are in the process of taking over responsibility 
for buying in this field of common user items for other government depart- 
ments as well as for those of national defence. 


Mr. SmitH: Now, let us move to the assistant deputy minister personnel: 
Will he have charge of the hiring and provision requirements of civilian 
personnel within the whole defence structure? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: He will be responsible for the civilian personnel in the 


_defence department, but hiring in most cases is done under the Civil Service 


Act. 

Mr. SmitH: Yes, I realize that, but shall we continue to have under the 
new director of civilian personnel a director of civilian personnel army, a 
director of civilian personnel air force, and a director of civilian personnel 
navy? Shall we continue to have these? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: We definitely would not have them, no. There will be 


a director of civilian personnel for the services as a whole. 


Mr. SmiTH: And in an army camp such as Camp Borden, would we 
continue to have a civilian personnel officer air force, and a civilian personnel 
officer army, with their separate little empires? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: You are getting into specifics now. I would expect or 
rather hope in the long run that we would have one civilian personnel 
officer. 

Mr. SmitH: I do not want to get down to specifics, but the moment you 
get down to a single specific you make the problem a little clearer. You say 
you hope there would be a single civilian personnel authority? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 
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Mr. SmitH: And they would hire for all the branches within the limits of 
the Civil Service Act? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Subject to the terms that you use, they do not really hire. 
Mr. SmitH: Well, let us say that they administer? | 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: They would administer. 

Mr. SmitH: I used the word hiring loosely. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 


Mr. SmitH: Now you mentioned defence programming, and you went into 
it with Mr. Deachman, I thought, substantially. As to planned forward pro- 
gramming, in the United States department of defence secretariat they have 
a branch within their broad program planning called I think “systems analysis’, 
which is largely a civilian analysis of the proposed programs put forward by 
the military branches. Is there going to be a counterpart to that under the 
new organization of the Department of National Defence? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: We have not actually made a decision on this. There are 
system analysis branches in the services now, and they are mainly staffed 
and supplied by the defence research board. We will certainly have a system 
of some kind for such system analysis as we think it necessary to make. But 
we have not decided exactly where to put it, or how to have it staffed. 

I have had a little concern, myself, quite frankly, that it would be dif- 
ficult with the volume of work that might be involved in this to try to set 
up that kind of very highly qualified staff, and in a very small group as in 
the deputy minister’s office. It is perhaps desirable to have such a service 
provided through the defence research board. 


Mr. SmitH: Has any consideration been given to the appointment of a 
scientist associate deputy minister whose charge would be to oversee these 
proposed programs, and who could call upon various civilian resources on a 
temporary basis, and who might do this systems analysis or program analysis 
outside of the present orbit of the armed services? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, we have not thought in terms of setting up an 
assistant deputy minister for this purpose, in terms of giving scientific advice 
to the department. We would continue to rely on the chairman of the defence 
research board. 

I think the thing you have to bear in mind in this case is the fact that 
the United States after all is working on systems development that encompass 
strategy over the whole world and these problems are not quite as extensive 
in this country. 


Mr. SmitH: Our resources to pay for them are not as extensive. The one 
thing that strikes me about the evidence we have heard from witnesses in the 
past is that even though a person may be from the defence research board 
he intents to become an advocate rather than an analyst of the program partic- 
ularly if the person has developed the program, and then it is more difficult 
for that individual to look at it with a dispassionate view. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I suppose it is inevitably human nature that one tends to 
be an advocate of the thing one really believes in, and part of the function of 
the civilian review is, to throw in the other side of the.argument. We would 
attempt to design our organization to give a reasonable assurance that that 
was done. 

Mr. SMITH: It would seem to me desirable that we have someone or some- 
body no matter how small, within the defence department, who would not 
have had any responsibility for the development, to analyse programs. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: We have, as you probably cannot read from where you 
are, put under the assistant deputy minister, requirements, responsibility for 
doing this. 
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Mr. SwitH: I think that is too low down the scale. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: He is not very low down. He is an assistant deputy 
minister. 

Mr. SmiTH: Yes, but he has requirements and he also has responsibility 
for programming as well as development. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: He is essentially concerned with requirements on the 
equipment side, technical matters and logistics. I think you have to look at 
development from the point of view of your requirements at least in part. 
Where are you going? If you are going to spend money on development what 
is the ultimate product you get, what is it going to cost you and where are 
you going to use it? So you do have to put these things together. 

Mr. SmitH: You then must have someone to audit him in a scientific 
sense? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. SMITH: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Harkness? 

Mr. HarKNEsS: Mr. Armstrong you indicated that the organization on the 
civilian side is remaining essentially the same and you also pointed out that 
the new proposed organization on the military side will parallel this fairly 
closely, each being in four streams. My first question is, is the proposed new 
military organization to a considerable extent based on the organization which 
has been existent for a long time on the civilian side? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: No it is not. The military organization was based on the 
considerations that were thought appropriate for a military organization. I 
am not sure but I believe the minister explained that he did set up some 
working groups to work on this. We set up a working group to look at the 
deputy minister’s side of the business and the two of them did work together 
to some degree. When I said that this is essentially the same, there are a few 
changes that we are making to achieve the objective that I stated, of having 
a pretty direct relationship between our assistant deputy minister and the 
people on the military side. 

For example, the assistant deputy minister of personnel in the past has 
not dealt with policy questions affecting military personnel: pay and allowances, 
conditions of service, finances and all the rest of it. That has been over on the 
assistant deputy minister of finance’s side. We are moving that over so that 
the assistant deputy minister of personnel will in fact have as part of his 
responsibility the things that are also encompassed by and large in the chief 
of military personnel’s side. So there will be a very direct and close link with 
him. 

Mr. HARKNESS: However, that is just a minor change as between two as- 
sistant deputy ministers? 

Mr. Armstrone: That is a change, yes. I think I can say quite definitely 
that the military organization was not based on this. 

Mr. HARKNESS: There is such a striking parallel it leads one to wonder 
how much effect that organization might have had on the new organization 
which has been brought forward for the military side. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: It had not occurred to me in the past but that might be 
so. This is definitely not how the military organization came about, there is no 
question about that. 

Mr. HARKNESS: There was some talk about the mark document. Would 
you agree that this has been, to a large extent, what you might call a planning 
and co-ordinating device? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. It was set up for that purpose. 
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Mr. HARKNESS: I thought I should bring this point out because I think 
there perhaps is some confusion or ambiguity in the minds of some members 
regarding this mark document. I think there is no doubt that it was a planning 
and co-ordinating device to a very large extent. : 

In that connection would you say that one of the reasons that such a 
document has been essential is that when you start a program of any sort, 
particularly a re-equipment program, whatever you spend in the initial year 
inevitably carries with it commitments in succeeding years? 

‘Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, I agree with that. 

Mr. Wincu: I am glad you asked that question. That is what I have been 
trying to find out. 

Mr. HarKNEss: This is one of the reasons why you must have a document 
of this sort, in order to give some indication not only within the department, 
but to the Department of Finance and to the government as a whole regarding 
what the probable expenditures are likely to be for a particular equipment 
program in years ahead. 

Mr. ArmMstTRONG: Yes, I agree completely. That is essential. 

‘Mr. HarKNESs: One of the reasons why this is essentially there is that the 
decision in regard to starting any one of these major equipment programs is 
essentially a political decision? 

Mr. Armstronc: Yes, I agree with that. It is essentially a policy decision. 

Mr. HarRKNESS: That decision is really taken by the cabinet or government 
as a whole rather than by a department? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 

Mr. HarKNESss: Mr. Chairman, I am already overdue and I see that our 
time for this meeting is also overdue, so I think I will quit at this point. 

Mr. SmituH: Mr. Chairman, in respect of the matter of a quorum, I should 
like to point out that six of the eight Conservative members were present here 
and there are only seven of them in Ottawa this afternoon. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Smiru: I would not have pointed that out except for the actions of 
Mr. Matheson who got out in a hurry when he already knew that Mr. Nielsen 
wanted to leave. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before the committee adjourns I should like to remind 
you that our next meeting is at eleven o’clock tomorrow morning. Mr. Malone 
will be our witness. The meeting will not be in this room but in Room 37], 
west block, at eleven o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 4, 1964. 
(7) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11.35 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Deachman, Fane, Granger, Groos, Hahn, Hark- 
ness, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacLean, MacRae, Matheson, Nielsen, 
Pilon, Temple, Winch (15). 


In attendance: Brigadier Richard S. Malone, Publisher, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


The Committee continued its consideration of Bill C-90, An Act to amend 
the National Defence Act. 


Brigadier Malone was introduced and requested to present to the Com- 
mittee his views on Bill C-90. 


During his statement the witness tabled four charts respecting the proposed 
organization of the Department of National Defence and the Defence Services. 


Agreed,—That these charts be inserted in the Committee’s record at the 
appropriate places. 


Mr. Malone was questioned on his statement; he was thanked for his 
testimony and permitted to retire. 


At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m. Tuesday, June 9, 
1964. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. I would ask you to speak 
quite loudly, if you would, because the microphones overhead are not too 
effective. 


We continue with Bill No. C-90, Clause 1. 


Our witness this morning is Richard S. Malone, publisher of the Winnipeg 
Free Press. 


Mr. Malone will make a statement and I would ask him to open his 
remarks by giving us a little of his background. 

Mr. RIcHARD S. MALONE (Publisher, Winnipeg Free Press; Executive Vice 
President, Vancouver Sun, Vice President and General Manager, F. P. Publica- 
tions Limited): Mr. Chairman and hon. members, I did a lot of wandering 
around during the war but, may I say, I do not propose to pose as an expert 
in my appearance before you. 

My military experience commenced about 1923, when I joined the Queen’s 


- Own Rifles in Toronto. I served a long time in the militia and then at the 


outbreak of war I was called out with the P.P.C.L.I. In 1940, I was seconded 
for duty as special assistant to the then minister of defence, Colonel J. L. 
Ralston. Then, as military secretary, I accompanied the minister to London 
for a discussion with the British chief at that time, Mr. Churchill, in respect 
of mobilization plans. Following that I organized the army directorate of 
public relations. Then I attended staff college and was posted overseas to the 
fifth armoured division, then went as a brigade major in the first division. 
I participated in the Sicily, Italy and Normandy landings and the airborne 
landing in Japan. I was personal liaison officer for Field Marshal Montgomery 
in the invasion of Italy, A.D.P.R. for 21 army group and performed liaison 
duties with Field Marshal Montgomery in the Normandy invasion. Toward 
the end of the war I headed a Canadian mission to General MacArthur’s 
headquarters at Okinawa and the Phillipines. I retired from the Canadian 
army with the rank of brigadier. I think that is all I have to say at this time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MATHESON: That is a great contribution. 

Mr. MALone: I may add I was called back in the army at the time of the 
Winnipeg flood in 1950 to handle the planning in that connection. Would you 
like me to carry on? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, if you would. 

Mr. Matone: I have not prepared a brief. I have just returned from England 
and I did not have time to prepare a brief, with footnotes and references. 
But, I have a statement here and, if you will bear with me, I will deal with 
this. I hope my comments may be of some assistance to you. 

In pioneering this development of unification of the services undoubtedly 
we may make some mistakes and there is certain to be a large element of trial 
and error in it as we feel our way. However, I am very much concerned that 
Wwe may make one primary mistake and, if we make a mistake at the start of 
this thing we could do very great damage to this project which you have in 
mind, which could, in my view, jeopardize the entire scheme and, indeed, it 
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could produce very disastrous results which might not be apparent for several 
years. The ultimate cost to the nation, could be very great indeed. 

I refer here to the commander in chief or “supremo” principle which 
seems to be inherent in the proposed new plan or organization which you have 
before you. Now, there is provision for a so-called defence council in your 
organization, but this appears to me to be purely for the purpose of consultation 
or advice rather than the exercise of any direct responsibilities or real 
authority. To establish anything in the nature of a commander in chief, regard- 
less of his title, would be in my opinion a fatal error. As in the new British 
system, the defence council I feel should come immediately under the minister. 
In this connection may I quote from an official release on this point issued in 
London. I will read you the one paragraph. Referring to the setting up of a 
defence council in England it states: ‘‘The council will exercise the powers of 
command and administrative control’. It could not be clearer than that. That is 
what they are charged with. In the present plan, this is not the statutory 
responsibility of your board or council; this is a consultive board, as I read it. 

It may be argued that the proposed Canadian organization does not em- 
brace the commander in chief principle. May I suggest that the members of this 
committee, however, ask themselves the following questions. 

Will the proposed chief of defence staff be accepting orders, directions and 
decisions from the defence council or will he in fact be imposing his decisions on 
this council? 
| Will other members of the defence council be in a position to question him 

or over-rule him or veto his decisions? 

Will other members of the defence council be junior and subordinate to him? 

Will not the chief of defence staff in effect. determine the actual duties, 
responsibilities and even the appointments and promotions of other members of 
. the defence council? 

Will the chief of defence staff be the chief adviser to the minister? 
Officially will other members of the defence council have to speak to the 
minister through him? 

In fact, will the actual authority for carrying out the government’s policies, 
as directed by the minister, be vested in the council or in the chief of the 
defence staff? 

Again, will the chief of the defence staff be in a position to reject the 
advice, even the majority advice, of the other chiefs in the services? 


If these above factors exist, in my opinion it is inevitable that the chief of 
defence staff will gather about him either his friends, yes men or like thinking 
officers. 


In that connection I might point out that when a new commander has taken 
over command of an army, a corps or division invariably he changes his staff. 
Quite often he gets rid of his G-1, chief of staff, or second in command simply 
for the reason that he wants someone to work with him who thinks the same 
way he does. This is a recognized thing. I think this is quite proper where a 
commander is in charge or a force in action. He must then be the supreme com- 
mander, but here where you are dealing with a government I do not think you 
can afford to have a new chief of staff appointed who is going to change the 
council to suit himself. This is where the great danger lies. 


If the other chiefs on the council are not able to veto his decisions they will 
hardly risk opposing him either within or outside the council. In short we may 
be creating a “God’’ as I call it of all our defence services. Remember, we are 
not now considering in effect a commander in chief simply of the army, but of 
all three services, and any error by this one man could be threefold in conse- 
quence. This is far too much responsibility for any one person. If this is estab- 
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3 lished, such a system will ultimately fail, but perhaps not before great harm 
has resulted. 


May I for a moment quote from your Bill No. C-90. I am quite sure you 
are more familiar with it than I am, but if you run through it very quickly you 
will see the authorities given to the commander in chief. It starts out by stating: 

The Governor in Council may appoint an officer to be the chief of 
the defence staff, who shall hold such rank as the Governor in Council 
may prescribe and who shall, subject to the regulations and under the 
direction of the minister, be charged with the control and administration 
of the Canadian forces. 


This is the process of the government of Canada, but right through the bill 
you will see this same principle recognized in respect of non-public property of 
a unit and other such things. The bill continues, stating that things come under 
the general chief of staff and are authorized by him, and there is page after page 
of this type of authority. All the conditions of duties and responsibilities are to 
be laid down by the chief of defence staff. In other words you are creating here 
in my opinion a commander in chief of the services. 

If we do in fact establish a chief of staff with all the powers of a com- 
mander in chief, and the chief adviser to the minister, in my opinion this chief 
must either dominate his minister, destroy him or, in time, be destroyed himself 
by the minister. While the minister does represent the power of parliament it is 
difficult for him to ever reject the advice of a single professional adviser. 

It is much like the relationship between a doctor and a patient. If the 
patient is not prepared to accept the advice of his professional adviser, the 
doctor, the doctor must resign or be fired from the case. There is no alternative. 

As in the situation studied by Lord Esher in 1904, the committee found that 
the army’s commander in chief carried a burden of responsibility far too heavy 
for one individual, and that he tended to rely for advice on others whose train- 
ing and habits of thought were identical to his own. The secretary, or in Canada 
referred to as the minister, for his part, was a transient political figure obsten- 
sibly senior in authority but in fact almost totally dependant upon one man for 
advice. Unless he and the commander in chief happened to be men of rare con- 
geniality one was bound to destroy or demoralize the other. 

In our defence services this situation can be avoided if decisions and 
authority are based on a council with a majority deciding and with the minister 
or his deputy participating in decisions and answerable to parliament for these 
decisions. This system has been proven repeatedly but there have been many 
times when the principle has been forgotten with disastrous results. 

May I go back briefly in history to illustrate this point. There were two 
major reforms in the British army in modern times. The first was the Carswell 
reforms about 1860. The second was the reform recommended by Lord Esher’s 
committee and implemented by Lord Haldane. 

I should like at this stage to suggest that the reformations you are about 
to bring into effect will be just as historical and perhaps even more historical 
if our plans proceed and prove effective. 

Lord Esher’s committee was established to investigate a series of costly 
mistakes made by the British army during the Boer war. This committee clearly 
established that the errors were directly attributable to the commander in 
chief principle. In contrast, it was pointed out that the British navy, directed 
by a board of admiralty, repeatedly proved to be the more sound system. As a 
result, the commander in chief principle in the British army was abandoned 
and the system of an army council or defence council has been adhered to in 
Britain right up to the present. The success of this system was so apparent that 
it has been closely followed by the Royal Air Force as well. 
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Even despite the safeguards against the creation of a commander in chief, 
difficulties have often arisen when any single commander through force of 
personality, public acclaim or reputation has been in a position to impose his 
sole will about the authority of army council or defence council. Our proposed 
system to my mind surely encourages this problem. One has only to study the 
early days of world war I to recognize that this was one of Britain’s chief 
problems with Lord Kitchener. I should also state that in personal cor- 
respondence Lord Esher after his report was implemented said that in spite 
of these safeguards he was not sure that even they were enough. Owing to this 
one thing, even with statutory provisions, a commander through his popularity 
and prestige, which often developed to an overwhelming extent, the govern- 
ment itself were almost afraid to tackle him. 

More recently, another example of this was the position of great authority 
achieved by General MacArthur during the Korean war, where his personal 
reputation and prestige allowed him to challenge even the authority of the 
United States President. The results were tragic. General MacArthur, one of 
the ablest commanders ever produced by the United States, had to be removed. 
No commander can be a law unto himself under our present system of democ- 
racy as we understand it. 

. Also important in the defence council system is the matter of civilian 

participation in the actual direction of the forces. The weaknesses of full mili- 
tary control of each service have been illustrated over and over again in other 
countries. Lloyd George in his war memoirs cites the German general staff 


which was supreme in military matters and powerful eough to ignore the 


advice of civil authorities. Germany lost whatever chance she might have had 
of achieving her objectives in the 1914-18 war by invading Belgium and, later 
on, by conducting an unrestricted U-boat campaign. The one brought Britain 
into the war and the other the United States. Both decisions were opposed 
by the German civil government, but the weight of the German military com- 
mand was such that it simply over-ruled that advice. 

A modified army council system rather than the commander in chief 
principle prevailed in Canada in the early part of the war. Unfortunately, this 
system started to break down again in the final months of the war. 

I think it may be fairly suggested now that the reason why General Sim- 
monds, the senior active Canadian officer at the time, for example, was not 
immediately brought back to Canada as chief of the general staff at the end of 
the war was the fear by the government of the day that he would prove too 
difficult and autocratic in this appointment. In my personal opinion, General 
Simmonds was unquestionably the ablest field commander produced by Canada 
during the war. Like all successful field commanders, however, he had been 
trained and grown to practise the principle that in action his decisions as 
commander and commands must be absolute. Indeed this must be the situation 
with a commander in charge of actual battles and campaigns. There must be 
a single voice of authority and it must be unquestioned while he holds com- 
mand. If he fails to produce victories or carry out his duties, however, he is 
of course removed from command. This same situation and requirement, how- 
ever, does not and should not exist in the relationships between the chief of 
the general staff, the chief of defence staff; as you are going to call him, and 
the minister or the cabinet. 

Decisions made to implement the policy of the government should not be 
the matter of a moment’s decision or the responsibility of one single person 
regardless of his ability, integrity or experience. 

Shortly after world war II, in Canada, the army council system was entirely 
abandoned and we established a commander in chief in actual fact. This change 
was brought about around 1950. The powers then granted to the chief of the 
general staff in effect made him a commander in chief. If there remain any 
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doubts on this subject, may I quote from the official regulations. In the King’s 
regulations and orders for the Canadian army, 1939, which were in effect 
throughout the war period, the individual duties of the staff and channels of 
communication were clearly defined. To illustrate this I will refer to the two 
books here which are the regulations and orders. I think all the amendments 
are up to date but perhaps my staff duties have not been carried out 100 per 
cent perfectly. 

All the way through the 1950 edition you will see the authority set out 
for the chief of general staff. It suggests here that no portion of the army 
orders may be altered, but they may be altered on the authority of the chief 
of general staff with communication to higher authority and these shall be 
made through such channels of communications as the chief of general staff 
may prescribe. Nobody can approach the minister unless they accept what the 
chief of general staff says. This is the commander in chief; make no mistake 
about it. However, you can go through the book. 

Then there is the question of the exercise of powers. The power and right 
is vested in any act or thing which, by Queen’s regulations (army) is required 
or may be done by the chief of general staff. He can override even all these 
orders. Then one sees lower down: 


—the officer holding the senior appointment in each branch at army 
headquarters when acting within the scope of the duties assigned to him 
by the chief of the general staff; 


Then the duties of these other officers are defined. 


There is no sense whatever in imagining, therefore, that he has equal 
authority with them. He can change the job and make appointments. 


In regard to orders: 


When they are designed to be reasonably permanent, detailed orders 
made by the chief of the general staff. 


And I could go on for page after page illustrating this. 


In dealing with control and administration we see the following: 
Unless the governor in council otherwise directs, all orders and instruc- 
tions to the Canadian army that are required to give effect to the 
decisions and carry out the directions of the government of Canada or 
the minister, shall be issued by or through the chief of the general staff. | 


Duties of staff at headquarters: 


The duties of staffs and services at army headquarters, command and 
area headquarters shall be as prescribed by the chief of the general 
staff. 


Do not fool yourselves that we do not have the commander in chief prin- 
ciple here in Canada; and this is reflected in your new program. 

In contrast to that I would like to refer you to the previous King’s regula- 
tions, the 1939 regulations. I do not want to read a great deal here for you, but 
the specific duties and to whom they are allocated are set out, and you will 
see that on page after page. Here they are: “Duties of deputy minister”; 
‘Duties of Judge Advocate General’; ‘“Duties of Adjutant General’; ‘““Duties of 
Quartermaster General”; “Duties of Master General of Ordnance”. The indi- 
vidual chiefs are specifically held responsible for duties, not the chief of 
general staff. 

I do not want to dig up old bones, but I know how this was operated. 
One member of the army council was dealt with on this basis when certain 
things went wrong in the army. He was called in to account for the problem 
by the minister and he pointed out that this thing went wrong and that thing 
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went wrong, and mistakes do happen in the army. The minister said: “This 


didn’t happen”, and “That didn’t happen”, and so on. He then said to the 
member of the army council concerned, “By statute this is your responsibility. 
There is no sense in saying the chief of defence staff or the army council or 
someone else is responsible; this is your responsibility by statute.” He had 
fallen down on his duties and he was removed. In the new system it is said 
that the chief of general staff ‘may decide”’, and this is far too vague. 

In recent years I have been curious as to who in fact is charged with the 
responsibility for organization. I have not been able to find out. I have not 
been able to do a great deal of research on it, but a few years ago I telephoned 
to the minister’s office at that time and said to the assistant, “Could you 
quote me the order in council showing who is charged with this job?” He 
said he would let me have it, but I have never received it to this day. My 
point is that it should not be vague and I hope in the new system it will be 
clearly defined that specific officers have specific responsibilities and that they 
answer to the defence council, not to one man. 

But it is in article 11.01 of the present Queen’s Regulations and Orders 
that the C.G.S. has his most potent weapon for direct personal control 
of the army through the selection of officers for senior staff positions: 


“The promotion— 


and note this— 


—of an officer to the rank of colonel or to any higher rank shall require 
the approval of the minister on the recommendation of the chief of the 
general staff’. 


He will move his friends around him; do not doubt that—and I would 
do the same thing. It is much easier to operate as commander in chief, but 
it does not necessarily mean that it is the best thing for the country. 

It should be apparent from what I have said that, starting in about 1950, 
we had once more created a commander in chief in Canada. As I have stated, 
such a system is bound to fail and in my opinion it has repeatedly failed in 
recent years. 

For confirmation of this you might recall the famous Currie report. 
Unnecessary mistakes have been made in our armed services due to the 
one-man command principle. As to the manner in which this system either 
destroys the minister or the commander in chief, I would give as an example 
the fact that although when General Simmonds was ultimately appointed 
chief of the general staff in Ottawa he was undoubtedly Canada’s ablest 
officer at that time and was still a comparatively young man. Owing to the 
impossibility of his position, as in effect a commander in chief, in relation to 
his minister, the Hon. Ralph Campney, General Simmonds’ services, I sug- 
gest, were lost to the country prematurely. 

At the time the commander in chief principle was reinstated in the 
Canadian army, the opposition in the government at that time raised a very 
loud protest. A re-reading of Hansard of that time will reveal that although 
the principle itself was not too well understood by many members of parlia- 
ment it was clearly recognized by General Pearkes, then military critic in the 
opposition. As recorded in Hansard, General Pearkes clearly forecast that this 
system would not work. 

In the light of the opposition’s remarks at that time, I have always been 
puzzled why the situation was not rectified when a change of government was 
effected and new ministers were appointed. The only reason I can think of is 
that the commander in chief principle was so well entrenched by that time 
that it was impossible even for the minister himself to challenge or change 
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this system. Believe me, the difficulty of changing and bucking the hierarchy 
in the army, once it is well established, is a very tough one. 


Again, I must apologize that time has not allowed me to follow the 
deliberations of your committee in recent weeks. A few days ago I returned 
from England and I am not up to date, so I hope I will not be repeating some 
of the matters you have already dealt with. I have, however, brought with me 
a few charts showing the proposed organization, which I understand is presently 
before you, as well as a chart of the new organization in Britain. I have 
also been rash enough to draft very quickly a rough suggestion of my own to 
help to illustrate this commander in chief principle which I fear we may 
stray into. May I distribute copies? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. If you have copies they can be distributed. 
Is it your wish that the charts be incorporated into the proceedings? 


Agreed. 
Mr. MALONE: The charts follow. 
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NEW BRITISH ORGANIZATION - No G 


THE MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 


Secretary of State 
: 
| 


- Minister of Defence Minister of Defence Minister of Defence 
(R.N.) (Army) (R.A.F.) 


THE DEFENCE COUNCIL 


Chairman: The Secretary of State 


(Members: Ministers of the three Services; Chief of the Defence Staff and Chiefs of Staff; 
The Chief Scientific Adviser; The Permanent Under Secretary of State) 


Chiefs of The Defence The Defence 
Staff Committee Secretariat Scientific Staff 


The Defence 
Staff 


The Admiralty Board Army Board Air Force Board 
Staffs and Staffs and Staffs and 
Scientists Scientists Scientists 


NOTE: 
All three Services under one Minister but not Unified. 
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I will deal first with Charts “A” and “B”. They simply show the organiza- 
tion which I believe is called for under your present bills. On “A” you will 
notice there is a defence council shown but that it is not in the line of direct 
command; it is an appended thing and, as I understand it, could be called 
together for consultation and advice but does not carry the authority nor does it 
issue orders in any direct chain of command from the minister. 

Chart “B” shows how it is broken down from the chief of defence staff, 
after coming from the minister and associate minister, into various departments. 

Chart ‘“C” shows the new British organization. 

I would like to draw your attention to the fact that there they are not 
attempting to do what we are doing here. They are attempting to centralize the 
command structure only; they are not trying to unify the forces. In Britain 
three ministers are being maintained under a single secretary of state. Directly 
under the ministry level you will notice there is a defence council, not a chief 
of defence staff. The chairman of that council is the secretary of state himself. 
The secretary of state must participate; he must be part of the decisions; he 
cannot say, “The experts told me this’; he must be part of the decision and he 
must answer for it in parliament; and either he or his deputy must attend. 

Then, they are going to have the members of the three services, but in your 
case you will not have the three services but you will have heads of branches, 
that is the G branch, the administrative branch and the supply branch—call 
it what you will, I prefer in my own chart to simply call them administration 
and supply as they are simpler this way. 

Now then, the defence council breaks down into three services, in the case 
of the British plan, but it does not go to chief of staff, chief of air council, 
admiralty board, or anything; it goes to a board. At the bottom of the British 
chart you see the admiralty board, the army board and the air force board. 
In the old days it used to be called the army council, the air council and the 
board of admiralty. They are still maintaining that this board will have the 
authority, and not a single man. 

Now we come to the fourth page of charts. This is the one I rushed out 
rather hastily yesterday and I will not guarantee it is expert but it does bring 
out the principle that I am trying to illustrate here. 
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I would suggest that directly under the minister there should be the 
defence council—composed of the minister, the associate minister, the deputy 
minister, the chief of defence staff, the chief of supply and services, and so on; 
(you may have different names for that but I pick the simpler term as it is 
more descriptive. ) 

Then you have the chief of administration, the chief of defence research, 
and I have suggested that this should be the level for liaison with civil defence. 
At times the chief or the director of civil defence should have access to that 
committee. 

Matters will be decided by the defence council which will have a bearing 
on civil defence, and at times he should be called in. There will be decisions 
there that will affect the civilians. Underneath that you have the three military 
chiefs, the chief of supply staff, the chief of defence staff, and the chief of 
administrative staff, who answer directly to that council—that is where they 
take their orders, not from the defence chief himself. Of course, there has to 
be some area of co-ordination. This has been tried at various times in history, 
but here I simply showed you the co-ordinating staff. We have attempted things 
such as a staff duty directorate. There must be a co-ordinating section. This 
would operate under the chief of defence staff. This defence council I have 
suggested is composed of three or four military members and three or four 
civilian members—there is a strong element of civilian control in there— 
as well as the minister, his deputy or his associate. I will not take your time 
up any longer. An expert could perhaps pick some holes there, such as the 
deputy chief of defence staff having those duties assigned to him which I 
have assigned to another person. I do not think it is necessary in the argument 
I am trying to make here at the moment. 

Many of our present defence difficulties in Canada are not a result of 
incompetent officers or military bungling in the services themselves. The armed 
forces by and large have been led by dedicated men whose highest objective 
is that the services they command are as efficient as they can make them. I 
have very great pride in the Canadian forces. I have seen them in operation 
in many parts of the world; they are operating now. I do not think we need 
to take our hats off to any other troops in any way. When difficulties arise 
it would be totally unfair to blame these people for the dilemma when it was 
the system itself which was at fault. 

Of equal importance in the defence council principle rather than the 
commander in chief principle, may I repeat, is the fact that the former intro- 
duces a really strong element of civilian leadership. Civilian authority under 
our present system has been exercised from time to time at the top, for 
example, the Right Hon. Mr. Diefenbaker’s veto of the Avro Arrow. More 
often than not, these have come much too late in the decision making process 
to be effective. These, in my opinion, should have been settled at the defence 
council level. Under the present system it has not been uncommon for the 
services to be working for months on new weapons, research, and so forth, and 
committing large sums of money for research and so forth without a proper 
understanding by the civilian authorities until it is too late. 

It will be noted that in the British system since the war the civilian ele- 
ment has not only been retained but has indeed been strengthened and 
broadened. Over the years I have kept up a little correspondence with Professor 
Cyril Falls, Chichele, professor of military history at Oxford university. T 
asked him what the trend is in Britain as the British have brought in various 
changes. I asked him whether there was any weakening of the element of 
civilian control. He said it was just the reverse, the British have been extending 
this control. They have included some extra civilians. 
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Might I also illustrate my point by the experience of Arthur Balfour one 
half century ago, when the British army was commanded by a single com- 
mander in chief. He held that having had no part, either personally or through 
his representatives, in the decision making process up to that point, the minister 
must either accept his experts’ recommendations, in which case his superior 
authority is mere form, or he may enter into a debate on the pros and cons 
of the project and start afresh, in which case he has in effect rejected his 
experts’ advice. Either way he has placed himself in a false position. The 
experts prevail over him or he, a layman, overrules them, with consequent loss 
in time, effort, money and morale. 

Assume for a moment that we could find a paragon of all the virtues to 
occupy the post of chief of the defence staff, in fact, a commander in chief. 
Look at the position in which he would be placed. All his professional associates 
would be junior to him, accepting his directions and orders and therefore not 
likely to challenge his decisions and no power to veto his projects. Above this 
one, top expert or professional soldier are the amateurs or civilians, in many 
cases not qualified or prepared to question his professional advice. It-is hard 
to believe that such a top chief would not have some blind spots, somepro- 
fessional biases, some personal prides or fixations which could cause disaster. 
Surely the matter of national defence and the huge costs involved should not 
be subjected to such hazards. Certainly from an individual standpoint At is 
much easier to operate by yourself and be the complete boss and not have the 
problem worked through a committee, but it is not the individual interest 
we are thinking of here but the question of what is the right thing for the 
country. | 

You will have noted in the organization chart No. D, which I have sug- 
gested, that I have shown three areas reporting directly to the minister’s 
office not through the chief of staff or even the defence council. The reasons 
for this are very real, though I do not feel I should take up the time of the 
committee to enlarge on this at the moment. In passing, I would simply say 
that the tradition of the inspector general reporting to the minister directly 
is most important. His reports must not be inhibited by the operations staff, the 
chief of staff, the deputy or anyone else, if he is to properly carry out his func- 
tion. If he is going to be the inspector, he must report directly to the minister 
and not have to qualify his report because the chief of staff vetoes it first. 

Similarly, in the matters of press and psychological warfare—I have 
referred to it that way but it is now called public relations. Public relation has 
come to mean something quite different in commercial life today. During the 
war we called that P. and P.W., (press and psychological warfare). I think 
the army should revert to it because it is much more descriptive of the func- 
tion. This is a thing we do not see in peacetime. We did not understand this 
early in the war in Canada. There are several functions in this branch: There 
is the question of the information to your own people. At times it has to be 
used for a special purpose and I can quote many examples. For example, in 
England at the time of the V-1’s and the V-2’s, it was a matter of government 
‘decision that this control of public information had to be exercised so as not 
to alarm the public. They could not have reports on the effect of the V-2’s 
reaching the Germans. You must have some branch to cope with that. You do 
not need it in peacetime but only in wartime and it must be dealt with through 
the ministers of the government. 

There is a question of information to your own troops, and the question 
of propaganda to the enemy. This was done by loud speakers, leaflets dropped 


by air and infiltrating news to the news services, and so on. This is a function — 
you do not see much of in peacetime but it must exist, and I suggest it must | 


operate through the minister’s office. 
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You cannot have a serving officer, who does not answer to parliament, 
issuing orders on what is going to be fed to the press and what is not going 
to be fed to the press. I have said here it is a grave mistake to have this 
placed under the control of any single department, directorate or senior officer. 
In theory only the minister should make public announcements or comment 
on policy, and so on. He must answer in the house for the armed forces. It 
is not the function of a commander or serving officer to express his views on 
defence policy in public. 

This is, however, too wide a subject to cover here. After many bitter 
lessons in this area during the war, I was instrumental in drawing up a memo- 
randum on the subject at the end of the war. I am afraid much of our wartime 
experience, however, has been lost in this connection. I throw that out in the 
chart to show where I feel it should be dealt with. 

But to return to and conclude my comments on the main issue I have 
raised, may I just touch on only a few quotations to illustrate my point. 
By drawing so largely on history, I trust my views will not seem archaic. It is 
simply a principle I wish to illustrate. You will, I think, agree with me that 
General Wolesly was recognized as a highly qualified commander; he had a 
very successful military career in various parts of the world. He was here in 
Canada on the Wolesly expedition. When appointed commander-in-chief, how- 
ever, in Whitehall—with the widest authority—the British army became com- 
pletely discredited—due to countless mistakes. 

As Prime Minister, Salisbury on reviewing army inefficiency since the days 
of Wellington, concluded that the failures, leading up to and during the Boer 
War, were so complete that bad generals alone could not account for Aare 
the system or machinery itself was wrong. 

Writing on this same subject back in 1942, the late Grant Dexter said as 
follows: — 

The commander-in-chief was abolished for reasons which the Esher com- 
mittee regarded as decisive. They were expressed by Mr. Balfour in the British 
House of Commons and they apply to any minister who tries to control the army 
without the aid of an army council. To retain the commander-in-chief, said Mr. 
Balfour, meant that he would advise the secretary of state—then minister in 
Canada—and thereby the secretary must be destroyed. He would inevitably 
become only the nominal head—the puppet of the commander-in-chief, the 
mouthpiece only. In discussing this point, Spenser Wilkinson, then the Chichele 
professor of military history at Oxford, agreed with Mr. Balfour. For a minister 
to deal directly with individual military experts is to place both minister and 
expert in a ‘false position’. The minister, he said, must either confirm the 
expert’s decision, in which case his position as superior authority is a mere form, 
or he must enter into the reasons for and against and decide afresh, in which 


- ease the expert becomes superfluous. It is bad organization to have two men 


(the minister and the expert), one over the other, to do the same business. 

It is my own conviction that the defence forces of Canada will be much 
more effectively directed by a defence council of both military and civilian 
personnel, rather than by a single officer directly under the minister. I would 
further suggest that each member of the defence council, should be specifically 


charged by statute with clearly defined responsibilities. In my opinion areas of 
actual responsibility are far too vague under our present system. I am con- 
_ vinced that these senior service members of the defence council should take their 
orders from the council as a whole not from a single commander-in-chief—or 
- chief of the defence staff—call him what you will. 
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The specific findings of the Esher committee on this point are as follows: — 
With respect to the army council, the report (Part II) says: 


(Para. 4). The members of the army council will act in a dual capacity: 
(a) as colleagues of the secretary of state at the council table, and (b) as super- 
intendents of the several branches into which the business of the war office will 
be divided. | 

(Para. 5). The responsibility of the secretary of state to parliament and to 
the country for the administration of the military forces will in no sense be 
diminished, but it will be shared by the members of the council. | 


(Para. 6). The council will decide all questions of military policy, and all 
important questions affecting more than a single branch of the war Office. 


(Para. 7). The decisions taken—1in our case the defence council—will stand, 
and executive orders will be issued in the name of the council as a whole. 

There is no question in their minds in terms of where the authority rests. 
It thus become the duty of any military member or members of the council 
who may dissent from a decision taken, either to resign office, or to accept 
a share of responsibility for the action involved. While, therefore, loyalty 
to the service should prevent any member from retaining office, if what he 
considers a vital principle of policy is contravened, loyalty to his colleagues 
will prevent the opinions of individual members from becoming known out- 
side of the council room. In other words, there must be a unanimous opinion. 
The dissent of any member who does not thereupon resign is, by that fact, 
annulled, and he must accept his share of the consequent responsibility. 

With regard to the selection of good men to head the branches the report 
gays, Part I, paragraph 23: While we are strongly of opinion that immense 
improvement can be effected in the war office and in the army, by reconstruct- 
ing the administrative machine on sound principles, we are well aware that the 
personal qualifications of the individual members of the council must be 
factors of great importance. Men of exceptional abilities can obtain fair results 
from a bad system, but under a good system, personal shortcomings produce 
the minimum of disadvantage, and they are, moreover, easily detected. It is 
of the essence of a bad system that mediocrity or worse is effectively shielded. 

The duties and functions of the heads of the four branches are clearly 
set out. In those days they had the M.G.O.’s branch which does not exist today; 
it has been shifted over to the munitions and supply branch. 


(Part II, Para. 8). The main duties of members as superintendents of 
branches will be: 


(a) To take any action entailed by decisions of the council. 

(b) To give decisions not requiring the authority of the council. 

(c) To bring before the council any important questions which may 
arise in connection with the work of their branches and may re- 
quire decision by superior authority. In other words, they do not 
go running to the chief of staff. These are brought to the council 
where civilians sit. 


(Para. 9). Members of the council will be responsible for the efficient 
working of their branches, and in order that responsibility may not be divorced 
from power, they will have full control over the personnel acting under their 
orders. There is no buckpassing there; they are held responsible. 

(Para. 16). In the absence of a member of the council,—for example, if 
he is relieved—his duties must be performed by another member. (That is to 
say, there can be no deputies, as is the case with the army council at 
Ottawa.) 


(Part I, Sec. 2). The appointment of the military members of the army 
council should follow exactly the long-established practice of the admiralty. 
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The selection of the military subordinates in each branch should be made by the 
secretary of state—in our case the minister—upon the sole recommendation 
of the responsible member of the council; in other words, not by the chief 
of staff alone. : 

In your proposed plan you will have him having a great deal to say with 
regard to who are his pals around that board. 

On this point of continuity, you have a chief of defence staff who serves 
for four or five years, and then a new one will come in. Under the present 
system, the new one is able to say I want such and such a chap to serve with 
me. You cannot have that chap coming in and changing the whole system on 
the whim of one man. He could change the whole organization and policy of 
the government. There will not be the continuity under a chief of staff which 
there would be under a council. 

I will endeavour to answer any questions by drawing on my own ex- 
perience. If your are interested, I might try to outline some of the views of 
General MacArthur on unification. I had some discussion with him on this 
subject in the Philippines. I might add that Sir Winston Churchill, who had 
quite a bit of experience in military matters in a few wars, is fully in favour 
of a council system rather than one man. He is a very strong personality, as 
you know. 

I think that concludes any statement I have, Mr. Chairman. I am a little 
hesitant here as I see some experts in the audience, including a former 
minister. | 


Mr. HARKNESS: That does not mean an expert. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. We will now proceed with the questions. First 
I have Mr. Lloyd, then Mr. Harkness, Mr. Temple, Mr. MacRae, and Mr. Groos. 


Mr. Lioyp: Mr. Malone, being the first questioner, may I express apprecia- 
tion for the effort you have made to bring to the committee, through your past 
experiences, proposals, and what you see as some challenging possibilities. First 
of all, may I ask you a general question. 

I did not hear you, or I did not hear any observation from you as to the 
organization for defence in a nuclear age as compared with the considerations 
that were given to it prior to the advent of this type of modern warfare. Would 
you care to draw any contrast between these observations? 


Mr. MALONE: I do not think it calls for any basic difference, but there must 
be a greater emphasis on the question of research and science. You have to 
decide on the extent to which you want to extend your present research board. 
I think the basic factors are the civilian authorities, such as supply ministry, the 
scientific arm, and so on. Undoubtedly, there must be greater emphasis placed 
on the scientific end in the future. 


Mr. Lioyp: As you know in the last several decades we have been increas- 
ing our knowledge and appreciation of organization from governmental, civilian, 
and private corporations, and many techniques have been developed. As I 
listened to you I wondered whether you had appreciated the staff work that 
must be accomplished at the chief of staff level? If he is a well qualified man in 
the post, is he not really reflecting to a very large degree the collective wisdom 
of the people around him? 


Mr. MALONE: Not necessarily. Of course if they are his friends, he will 
gather around him, if he has this authority, only the people who think the way 
he does. For example, if he has a chap on the council who is opposed, let us say, 
to the Bomarc he will get rid of him and get someone who will play it his way. 

Mr. Ltoyp: You have reminded us that Mr. Churchill liked the idea of the 
defence council. 


Mr. MALONE: Yes, he used it in the admiralty in world war I. 
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Mr. Luoyp: But he himself did make many decisions. 
‘Mr. MALONE: Yes, as prime minister. 
Mr. Luoyp: But on the basis of collective wisdom too? 


Mr. MALONE: Yes. But he was quite happy to operate through a board, such 
as an admiralty or an air defence council rather than through a single chief of 
staff. He never worked simply through General Alanbrooke, the chief of the 
imperial general staff. Alanbrooke answered through the army council in 
England. 

Mr. Luoyp: Do you observe any fundamental difference in our approach 
to this problem in Canada as compared to their approach in Great Britain which 
might lead to some differences? 


Mr. Matone: Britain adheres to the council, or to the board system. That is 
the fundamental difference. 


Mr. Luoyp: Does this come about because of traditions with respect to the | 


navy? Is the air force, influenced to any extent because of such traditions? 


Mr. Matonr: Towards the end of the war we had some rather forceful 
commanders who came home and wanted to be boss, and we let them do it. 
This will not work at government level. That is where the trouble starts. 


Mr. Luoyp: When we were in England last November on the question of 
this proposed reorganization I recall the authorities there expressing concern 
about the future of the R.C.A.F., for example. It was a difficult political decision 
to subtract from that force. | 


_.. Mr. MALONE: Yes. 


-. Mr. Luoyp: It played a prominent role as one of the elements of the mili- 
tary forces and there was great appreciation of the air force and what it accom- 
plished in world war II. But with the advent of atomic warfare, the missile age 
and so on, it was also apparent there would be an increasing role to be played. 


Mr. MALONE: I quite agree. 


Mr. Luoyp: I gathered from observations there that there was some water- 
ing down of the scheme of organization so as to meet purely political consider- 
dtions rather than the pure scheme of organization for this age. Did you run 
across this? 


Mr. MALone: I think undoubtedly unification will come in Great Britain. 
Under their present new plan, they still keep the minister for air on the same 
level.as the minister for navy and the minister for the army. They will still 
keep the minister for air under their set-up. 

I would like to think that what you are projecting here could form a 
pattern for many other countries. I hope I am not misunderstood. I am very 
much in favour of this completely unified service in Canada. I think we are 
away ahead in the game. We may make mistakes, but I am in full support of 
this thing. But there is one principle which might jeopardize your whole pro- 
gram, and that is the setting up for control by one man. He might be a very 
fine chap, excellent and clever, but you are basing the whole thing on this one 
man. I would be much happier if you had a council answering to the minister, 
rather than just this one man. 

Mr. Luoyp: To you a defence council is more important because of the 
nuclear age? . 

Mr. MAtoneE: Absolutely. 

Mr. Luoyp: The civilian influence in decision making is an important ele- 
ment at the defence council level? 

Mr. MALone: If anything I think it could be much more important because 
of scientific development and so on. Civilian industry and everything else are 
subject to a much greater role in any future war. 
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Mr. Lioyp: Bearing in mind the techniques delegating authorities to officers 
down the line, are you saying in effect that one must be very careful to define 
the functions and role and authority of the defence council? 


Mr. MALONE: That is quite true. 


Mr. Luioyp: And by the same token the functions, role, and authority of 
the chief of staff in relation to that council? 


Mr. MALONE: Yes. 


Mr. Litoyp: That is in essence what you say; and you believe I gather in 
the abundant use of a system of checks and balances? 


Mr. MALONE: Very much so. At the moment the committee will be deter- 
mined by the chief of the general staff. This is a very vague thing. There is a 
great error in placing everything else under him. If you are the chief, then 
you are responsible for all administration and detail. 


Mr. Luoyp: But you still cannot guarantee that with a council there will 
not be mistakes made, and that even dominant personalities might beat the 
system. 


Mr. MALONE: Lord Esher said that we have done the best we can, but we 
must not encourage the system. We have men who are commanders because 
they have strong personalities, but their absolute control must not be encour- 
aged. Let us think of Lord Kitchener in world war I when Britain had a terrible 
time, when he held large responsibility and was dogmatic; and let us think of 
General McNaughton at the start of the war, who was a great general to 
organize an army, and who was a very powerful figure. But I am not quite 
sure that the government of the day did not have some real hesitancy in 
vetoing some of his actions. 


Mr. Luoyp: I think you will agree that the men who reach this stage are 
men capable of occupying the position of chief of staff. Surely those men have 
learned along the line to reflect the collective wisdom of the men around them, 
and that in their conflicts with the men surrounding them, they would tend 
to gather around them like-minded people merely because they wished to 
push on with their viewpoints and get them into operation, and possibly 
because of the parliamentary system. 


Mr. MALONE: They are going to push their projects along and if somebody 
stands in the way, they get rid of him and get somebody else. This is because 
of the relationship which you have between the armed services and the minis- 
ter through a commander in chief. This is where the breakdown occurs, I 
think. 

Mr. Luoyp: Might I sum it up in this way: you suggest to the committee 
that they pay very close attention to the role of the defence council? It is 
obvious from your statement? 

Mr. MALONE: Yes. 

Mr. Luoyp: And that in any event very close attention should be paid to 
how the terms of reference and the authority will function, and how they are 
to be drawn, and not to leave too many loose ends open for exercising 
wider authority? 

Mr. MALONE: That is exactly my point. You may make mistakes in the uni- 
fication of your service. I think they can be corrected. But in a fundamental 
way if you start off with this one error of principle, then the whole system might 
break down. 

Mr. Luoynp: In fairness to the minister, I presume that other members of 
the committee are suffering under the same difficulty at the moment, that we 


f “have not got full details of how the defence council will function. Your 
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observation is a very temporary one, as to how we should direct our steps in 
looking in this direction. I have no further questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Harkness? 


Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, I should like to compliment Brigadier 
Malone on his presentation and on the quite evident large amount of thinking 
and work behind it. I think it is a great advantage to the committee to get the 
advice of a person with Brigadier Malone’s wide military background and from 
one who has continued his interest in these matters and done so much thinking 
about them. 

Now, I would like to come to some specific questions. I take it from what 
you have said that you consider the minister, who is ultimately responsible 
for all actions that are taken, is in a much better position to make a final 
decision on any matter which is brought before him if he has independent 
advice from two, three or four military men rather than from one. 

Mr. MALONE: That is the essence of it, yes. 


Mr. HarkKnEss: Well, I might say that I tried to bring out this matter one 
or two meetings ago. I am very strongly of that opinion myself. I think the 
minister is in a much better position, on the basis of my own experience, if he 
has several people from whom he can obtain advice; and he is much more 
likely to arrive at the best decision in this way than if he is dependent on one 
man only for advice. 

Now, so far as the defence council is concerned, I take it that what you 
are getting at is really the principle of cabinet solidarity, which is one of the 
principles of our type of government, namely that the cabinet must speak in 
one voice, in the same way as the defence council, and anyone who does not 
agree on a question of principle which he considers of great importance must 
either resign or accept the view of the majority. 


Mr. MauonE: He must support it whole-heartedly or get out; you have to 
be on the team or off it in this business. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Once again, this is one of the basic principles of our type 
of government which I think the government should apply also so far as the 
defence council is concerned, and I fully agree with that. Now, you brought up 
the matter that it is charged with the responsibility for the administration 
of the army and you said it is very vague. In effect, is not the chief of the 
general staff charged with that as he is with everything else? 


Mr. MALONE: Really, in effect, this is what it is. The terms are so broad in 
the Queen’s regulations you could say that. One phrase says he is responsible 
for the duties of the staff; they will be as he directs. But, this is too vague. He 
may say: “I told so and so today”. It is not written down as to whom, and he 
could change it tomorrow, and say: “You do it today and someone else do it 
tomorrow’’. It is too loose. 

Mr. HARKNESS: But the fact is the chief of the general staff is the one man 
who is responsible for administration as well as everything else so far as the 
army is concerned? 

Mr. MALONE: Yes, and this is far too big a responsibility for one man. His 
judgment cannot be perfect and it is too big to leave to one man’s judgment. 


Mr. HarKNESS: Well, I think there is no doubt that the systems arrived 
at in respect of the admiralty board, the air council and the army council, which 
we had at one time, which were arrived at as a result of a long period of trial 
and error, outlines some of the trial and error experience in Great Britain, 
after which we copied these things. I think there is no doubt that we have to 
pay a great deal of attention in respect of what happened in the past, not only 
in this country and in Great Britain but in other countries so far as evolving a 
system of organization which will work is concerned. I personally would take 
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the view that having found over a long period that a board or council works 
more satisfactorily than one supreme commander we should not desert that 
principle. 

Mr. MautoneE: That principle is not quite as convenient as it might be but 
it is the one that has stood the test of time. 

Mr. Harkness: You also referred to the matter of appointments particularly 
in respect of the army, and that they were made on the recommendation of the 
general chief of staff to the minister. You also suggested that the general chief 

of staff naturally, as a result of human nature, will recommend various appoint- 
ments of individuals whom he knows and whose thinking probably agrees more 
or less with his own. 

Mr. MALONE: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. HARKNESS: If one man is doing this I think it is apparent that there 
will be more, shall we say, uniformity of thinking in the department and thus 
more likelihood of mistakes being made than if you have several people work- 
ing on an independent basis. I presume you would agree with that statement? 

Mr. MALONE: Yes, absolutely. 


Mr. HARKNESS: You also made some reference to why the C and C 
principle in the army was not changed when General Pearkes became minister, 
whom I followed, and I would suggest that the reason for that was that in effect 
a defence council system was in operation during that time. I indicated to the 
committee at an earlier stage that all the time I was minister I had a meeting 
at least every Monday morning with the chiefs of staff plus the associate minister 
of defence, the research board chairman and others. We had meetings quite 
often more frequent than that, at which all these matters were discussed and 
decisions made as a result of the advice of those people. So that in effect for 
some considerable time past a defence council system has been in operation 


as far as the Canadian forces are concerned. 


Mr. Ma.Lone: I would not like to disagree with the hon. member, but I 
do not think it was as complete as it should have been. 

Mr. HARKNESS: It may not have been as complete as it should have been, 
and it was not in such formal terms as it might have been, but in effect it was 
in operation. 

Mr. Matons: I believe it was in effect for the purposes of consultation only. 
The minister at that time was able to consult with these people but they were 
not the authority issuing orders. The general chief of staff issued the orders. I 
believe I am correct in that regard. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Yes, but any decision in respect of the orders to be issued 
was made by what was in effect a defence council. 

Mr. MALONE: The Queen’s regulations and orders which I read out a moment 
ago state very clearly that the chief of general staff had almost an over- 
riding authority on military aspects and answers to the minister. He also sets 
the duties of the other officers. 

Mr. Harkness: In effect, as I suggest, there was a defence council in 
operation and decisions were really made as a result of discussions at those 
meetings to which I referred. A decision was made at that time and as far 
as the army was concerned the chief of the general staff, of course, issued 
the orders. 

Mr. MAtoneE: I would suggest to you that the council to which you refer 
was formed purely for the purposes of consultation and advice but had no 
authority as a council. 

Mr. HaRKNESS: The authority actually was in the hands of the minister, 


Mr. MALoneE: Yes, and he issued his orders to whom? 
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Mr. HARKNESS: He issued his orders to the chief of the general staff. 


Mr. Mauone: That council did not act in the name of the council but in 
the name of one man. 

Mr. HARKNESS: That is purely a formal matter. As far as the effect is 
eoncerned it does not make very much difference whether you have this 
written down in the Queen’s regulations and orders or whether you do not 
have it written down, as long as you are working in that system. 

Mr. MaLone: As you have suggested, you had a situation involving a 
minister and a chief of staff, who are competent people and agreeable to work 
together, but that does not necessarily mean the system is right. This all 
depends on personality rather than a system. 

Mr. HArKNEss: I think that personalities determine these things to a large 
extent no matter what the system is, but the point I am making here is that 
in effect we have been working under a defence council system. The only 
point I was making here was that in effect we have been working under the 
defence council system. 

You brought up the matter also of the press or P.R. section or division 
in the department reporting directly to the minister. I would like to state 
that I thoroughly agree with that. I think there is no question that this should 
be part of the minister’s office and there should be direct reporting rather 
than reporting through a deputy minister or a chief of defence staff or some- 
one else along this line. 


Mr. Matone: It has varied since the war, as I understand it. Some ministers 
have operated directly with their press section; other ministers have delegated 
the authority either to a deputy minister, a vice chief of staff, or intelligence, 
or something like that. 

Having established the P.R. organization and having unified the three 
services in Canada, my own experience certainly convinces me that it should 
be dealt with by the minister. Let me illustrate that point a little. You see, 
this is something about which we knew nothing at the start of the war. We 
arrived in the field and found a different situation existing because communi- 
cation was so rapid. A war correspondent, for example, would file a story in 
Italy and it would go over the high speed wire out of Naples and would be 
in the evening edition of the Toronto Telegram, and the government would 
know nothing about it until perhaps three days later. The poor minister would 
be confronted with questions in the house trying to answer something about 
which he knew nothing. The army channels are much slower than other 
channels. 

On that basis I was granted authority—which I very seldom used—during 
the war, approved by General Crerar and General Montgomery, which would 
enable me in an emergency to use a direct line to the minister in Canada. I 
only used this on two or three occasions when a commander, inadvertently 
or because of strong feelings, undertook to give out a statement which I knew 
would give rise to trouble and that the minister must be alerted. There is 
no sense in saying that one has to go through a corps headquarters or the 
adjutant general in those circumstances because it would never get to the 
minister in time. I could give you a hundred illustrations of that principle. 

Areas of political consideration must come into this. The situation is very 
difficult for a serving officer who must have no political interest whatsoever. 
That is why I feel there must be a direct line to the minister. 


Mr. Harkness: In this delicate situation I think there is no doubt that it 
must go directly to the minister and that there must be a direct line of com- 
munication to him. ) 


Mr. Matone: I am very glad to hear that you agree with me on that. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Temple. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Mr. Malone, I take it that your main objection to the proposal 
is that there is insufficient civilian control. 


Mr. MALONE: That is not quite right, no. My chief objection to this is that 
directly under the minister under your proposed system will be one chief of 
staff, a professional. I feel there must be a council directly under the minister 
and there must be a strong element of civilian participation in that council. 
I think that is a clearer definition of my feelings. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Then that is fine; I wanted to clear it up. It is not then the 
case that you feel there is insufficient civilian control under the proposed new 
set up? 

Mr. MALONE: No, except I would say that they are not in the position of 
authority in which I think they should be under that arrangement. 

Mr. TEMPLE: You were mentioning several dangers in having a single 
chief of the defence staff. How do you rate those dangers? In what order do you 
rate them? Do you rate them in the order of political danger, danger as to any 
direct take over of authority, financial danger, the great waste of money which 
might result, or a poor defence force? 

Mr. MALONE: I think the last one should come first. I have no great fears 
under the system of Canadian democracy that the army will take over in this 
country. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Nor have I. 


Mr. MALONE: You will recall that Mr. King suggested that at one time, but 
this is not possible. In Latin America it may be the case, but I do not think we 
will be faced with that possibility here. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Then we can rule that out. 

Mr. MALone: I think I would say poor administration. 
Mr. TEMPLE: So we can centre pretty well on that? 
Mr. MALONE: In my opinion, yes. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Now, you said the inspector general would be reporting 
directly to the minister. The inspector general reports on the accounting policy? 


Mr. MALONE: Not necessarily. The former minister here may be able to 
correct me since I have not followed the point since the war to the same extent. 
The inspector general, by and large, reports on the efficiency of the forces. He 
actually visits units, installations, stores, equipment, and so on, and sees that 
the army functions well. It is not necessarily an auditing operation. Mr. 
Harkness, I think you could tell me, does the inspector general still report 
directly? 


Mr. HARKNESS: There has been no inspector general. 


Mr. MALone: I made inquiries about this and in my opinion this is a great 
lack at the moment. 


Mr. TEMPLE: To get back to the part of the administration which we have 
agreed is, in your opinion, the main breakdown in the proposed system, does it, 
in your opinion, really matter, under administration or under the inspector 
general, or under what the inspector general might do—there are many phases 
of this—whether he reports directly to the minister or to the deputy minister. 


Mr. MALONE: In actual fact undoubtedly the deputy minister would 
handle a great number of the items, but it must get to the minister’s eyes. 
If something goes wrong in the unit over in Germany, Cyprus, or wherever 
your problems are, it could be covered up right up the chain of command. 
This might reflect on whoever is the senior man, and it might go very high. 
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If someone has made a mistake or failed to think something through, the minis- 
ter must know and it must not go through someone else’s hands. 


Mr. Tempe: And yet, with so much going on, does it not really follow 
that it should go to the deputy minister, and of course from the deputy 
to the minister? There has to be some way of channelling it. 


Mr. MALONE: In actual practice the system was this: Early in the war, 
during the mobilization period we had an inspector general for eastern 
Canada and one for western Canada. The reports came directly to the 
minister’s office. As a rule items were drawn to the minister’s attention. In 
many cases he read the thing direct and the item would be referred to the 
deputy minister for implementation. If the minister was absent, the deputy 
would take over, but it was the minister’s office and not one of the service 
heads who dealt with it. That is really the point. 


Mr. TEMPLE: In effect then—perhaps we are not too far apart on this— 
it would be the minister’s office, but could we then not include the deputy 
minister? 

Mr. MALoneE: Yes, but not one of the service chiefs. 


Mr. TEMPLE: In the proposed set-up where you have parliament, the 
cabinet, the cabinet committee on external affairs and defence and so on, we 
have the chairman of the defence research board, the chief of defence staff 
and the deputy minister, all of them reporting to the Minister of National 
Defence. 


Mr. Matone: I think that if you deal with this through the three 
services, the three branches of the services, that is the supply, administration 
and operation or G branch, they answer to the defence council. The defence 
council deals with the minister. The minister, in effect, sits in on that defence 
council. As I said in my brief, they become his associates, members of the 
board with him, and they are on the team with him. 

Now, regarding the question of the research board and the civil defence, 
and there may be others there that you would put on—Britain has different 
ones—there are civilians there and they may not answer necessarily to the 
defence minister. I do not know whether there is anything wrong in having 
civil defence as we had it under the Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, but when matters of the defence of the country are concerned they must 
have a voice on that board because it may have a great bearing on their plans, 
projections and so on. I do not think it is essential whether they answer to 
the Minister of National Defence, but they should have a voice on that board. 

Mr. TrmpLe: The deputy minister is responsible, I take it, for a great 
many of the items that formerly were looked after or were the responsibility 
of the inspector general. Have you had an opportunity to see the proposed 
charts? 


Mr. Matone: I believe that is the present system; yes. Under the old 
arrangement prior to the war, the duties of the deputy were pretty well set out 
in the administrative end—running the department as such. He was not 
concerned with operations, intelligence, or anything like that. He did not enter 
into the operational aspect at all. I would assume—and Colonel Harkness 
may correct me if I am wrong—that he does in effect carry out some of the 
functions of the old inspector general at the present time; I do not know. 


Mr. HarKnEss: I suppose that may be so, but not from the military point 
of view. 


Mr. Tempe: Perhaps there is a need for clarification of the word admin- 
istration, at least in my mind. We had agreed that the basic danger as you saw 
it was that the defence force would not be of the best because of poor 
administration? 
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Mr. MALONE: Yes. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Can we break administration further into two parts; admin- 
istration so far as the actual military programs are concerned, equipment and 
the roles of the armed forces and, secondly, into administration as it relates to 
personnel, auditing, pay, living conditions, education and dependants? 


Mr. MALONE: Yes. There is a confusion of terms here. Again I think Colonel 
Harkness may bear me out. A junior officer used to have to memorize what is 
meant by administration. His functions had to do with matters of pay, and so on. 
This is another field. Here we are talking about a broader term—administration 
of the department. I think that is where the confusion arises. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Is the basic danger, as you see it, owing to the lack of mili- 
tary programming, and the roles that Canada’s defence forces may play, and 
the type of equipment they may need? 


Mr. MALoneE: No. You are going to take your chances in that area that you 
have good and able men in these jobs. However, in my opinion, that could be 
destroyed if you depend on one man whose judgment may be weak and whom 
no one can question. 


Mr. TEMPLE: It is a matter of checks and balances. 


Mr. MALONE: I have discussed some of these things with the present 
Minister of Defence. I am in agreement with everything this government is 
trying to do, except on this one point. Certain decisions must be political 
decisions—government decisions. Are we going to send a force to Cyprus—this 
is a government decision. The question is, are we going to do it, and then they 
decide to do it; the minister takes up with the defence council the matter of 
how they will do it. They say, we can do this and cannot do that, and they write 
it into policy. Then the army council, as I see it, should implement that policy 
and carry it out. 

As an example, in 1950, we came to a great test in Europe on the question 
of the Berlin airlift. Field Marshal Montgomery at that time was the C.I.G.S. 
The decision had to be made whether or not we were going to go to war. The 
Russians had cut off all supplies going to Berlin. I was in Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s office, and I said, “‘What is going to happen?”’ He said, ‘‘This is not my 
decision; it is political; it is the government’s decision, and they have to decide 
whether or not we are going to fight for Berlin’. Later in the day I asked him 
whether he had had his answer, and he said, ‘‘No, they are arguing it’’. I said, 
“What is your view”, and he said, “It is quite simple; we cannot hold Berlin’. 
He said, “They can fight because of Berlin, but they cannot fight for Berlin 
because the army cannot hold it’. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I have one further question. You mentioned Cyprus. Of course 
there was the advantage of realizing for several weeks that this might become 
a probability. But with something like Berlin, that you mentioned, it happened, 
very, very quickly, just over night, when they cut off supplies. 

Mr. MALONE: Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE: When faced with that type of emergency, would we be in 
a better or a worse position by having a single chief of defence staff to come 
to a decision, or would we be better off to have three or four chiefs? 

Mr. MALONE: I suggest that you are in a worse position depending on the 
one man. If you must have a decision made, there is no reason why a com- 
mittee should not make it, with the majority ruling. Thereby you get a better 
decision. I am not talking about a commander in the field who is in jeopardy 
of somebody firing a mortar at him. He must make a decision and his troops 
must back him up. 
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Mr. TEMPLE: Would not the chief of the defence staff be able to eat upon 
the heads of the other services and take their advice? 

Mr. MauLone: Yes, but if they are all his friends, they cannot pversale him. 
This is the trouble. 

Mr. MacRae: In order to assess the representations of Brigadier Malone 
we should know the personnel of the proposed defence council that the govern- 
ment introduces here. And what seems to me to be more important is that we 
should know what the intended role of this defence council will be. Has that 
been given to us? Have we been given that information up to this point, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, if you will read the evidence of our first proceedings, 
you will see that the minister did discuss the Defence Council. But he will 
be back as a witness and can be questioned further on this particular point. 


Mr. MacRae: It could well be that the role of the defence council would 
go much along the line that Brigadier Malone has suggested. That is why I 
raised the point. 

Mr. MaAtone: It would not appear so under the present chart which you 
have. It does not show it in a direct line at all. 

Mr. MacRae: That is all. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Is Brigadier Malone personally acquainted with General 
Walsh? 

Mr. MALONE: Yes. I served with him in the first division, and with General 
Allard. I have a very high regard for them. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now one o’clock and we have reached the time to 
adjourn. I still have people who indicated that they wished to ask questions. 
I am afraid they will not be able to do so, and I can only urge committee 
members to get here more promptly next time so that we do not have questions 
left unanswered. 

Mr. Luoyp: I wonder if Mr. Malone is free for lunch? I have invited those 
whom I could contact. Some cannot come, but I would be happy if those 
members of the committee who can come would like to join me for lunch with 
Mr. Malone. 

Mr. MALONE: Thank you very much. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


: TUESDAY, June 9, 1964. 


(8) 


: The Special Committee on Defence met at 11:05 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
_ man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Beéechard, Deachman, Groos, Hahn, Harkness, 
Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacLean, MacRae, Matheson, . 
McMillan, McNulty, Pilon, Smith, Temple, Winch—(17). 

In attendance: Air Marshal W. A. Curtis (Retired), Industrialist, of 
Toronto, Ontario. 


The Committee continued its consideration of Bill C-90, An Act to amend 
_ the National Defence Act. 


Air. Marshal Curtis was called; he outlined his military and civilian back- 
ground and then stated his views respecting the purposes of Bill C-90 and 
on related subjects. The witness was questioned and permitted to retire. 


At 12:45 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3:30 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(9) 


The Special Committee on Defence resumed at 3.50 p.m., the Chairman, 
Mr. David G. Hahn, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Brewin, Deachman, Groos, Hahn, Hark- 
hess, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacLean, MacRae, Matheson, 
_ McNulty, McMillan, Pilon, Smith, Temple, Winch—(18). 


In attendance: Maj. General W. H. S. Macklin, (Retired) of Toronto, 
Ontario. | 


Y The Committee continued its consideration of Bill C-90, An Act to amend 
_ the National Defence Act. 
: General Macklin was called, introduced and requested to outline his 


_ military background. The witness then presented his views respecting Bill 
_ C-90 and on related matters; he was questioned and permitted to retire. 


4 At 6.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. this day. 
: EVENING SITTING 

: (10) 

it 


; The Special Committee on Defence resumed at 8.15 p.m. this day, the 
Chairman, Mr. David G. Hahn, presiding. 


| Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Brewin, Deachman, Granger, Groos, 
- Hahn, Harkness, Laniel, Lloyd, MacLean, MacRae, Matheson, McMillan, 
_ McNulty, Pilon, Smith, Temple, Winch—(18). 
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i In attendance: Honourable Paul T. Hellyer Minister of National Defence; 
- Honourable Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister of National Defence; and 
Brigadier W. J. Lawson, Judge Advocate General. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of Bill C-90, An Act to amend 
the National Defence Act. 


Respecting the objectives of Bill C-90, Mr. Hellyer replied to points 
raised at the last three meetings, by persons from outside the government 
service. The minister was further questioned. 


The Committee proceeded to a detailed consideration of Bill C-90, Mr. 
Hellyer and Brigadier Lawson answering questions thereon. 


Clauses 1 to 10 inclusive, the Title and the Bill were adopted, without 
amendment. 


The Chairman was instructed to report Bill C-90, without amendment, 
to the House. 


At 9.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, 
printed in this issue, was recorded by an electronic recording apparatus, pur- 
suant to a recommendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special 
Committee on Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on 
May 20, 1964. 


EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, June 9, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. Would you come 
to order, please. 
This morning we continue with Bill No. C-90, clause 1. 


On clause 1—Duties of chief of the defence staff. 


The witness this morning is Air Marshal Curtis. Before Air Marshal Curtis 
makes his statement, on behalf of the Air Marshal I would like to mention 
that he indicated to me that he has been quite ill over the week end. He is 
not feeling too well this morning and it was only by persuasion that he 
decided to appear before us today. So, after the Air Marshal has completed 
his statement I would ask that you make your questions as brief and to the 
point as possible so that he can get away early. 

I will now ask Air Marshal Curtis to give a few remarks about his back- 
groun and then to make his statement. 

Would you proceed, Air Marshal. 


Air Marshal W. A. Curtis (Retired): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Gentlemen, I joined the army in 1915. I transferred to the Royal 
Naval Air Service in 1916. I started flying in May, 1916. I served as a fighter 
pilot overseas during World War I. 

Following the war I joined the Toronto Scottish and spent eight years with 
them. Then, when they organized the auxiliary air force I transferred to that 
and served there until the outbreak of war as commanding officer of 400 
squadron in Toronto. 

During the war I commanded Uplands air station. The year before that 
I was on postings and records. 
| At the end of 1941 I went overseas and became Deputy Commander in 
Chief of the Royal Canadian Air Force in London. I remained there until 
January, 1944, when I was posted back to Canada, where I served as the 
Director of Operations and air member for operations. Then, later I became 
Chief of the Air Staff. I retired in 1953. 

Following my retirement I joined the board of the Hawker Siddeley group, 
then known as A. V. Roe. Although I am still with them I am retiring from that 
post at the end of this month. I have been Vice Chairman of the board there. 
However, I think it is time I stopped punching a clock at 9 o’clock every 
morning and from July 1 forward I will have time to myself rather than be 
expected to be at a certain place at a certain time every day. Shall I carry 
on, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: If you would, Air Marshal, with your remarks. 


Mr. Curtis: I have been most interested in the white paper and the proposi- 
tion of saving $100 million a year. I think it is terrific; it has received the 
applause of editorials from coast to coast, as it should have done. I think that 
is a remarkable thing. I understand this will call for a reduction of roughly 
10,000 troops in order to make that possible because integration itself will 
not come anywhere near to doing that. Also, I would think it would take 
probably a reduction of closer to 20,000 troops to make a saving of $100 million 
a year possible. 
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I am very happy to note that the government is arranging for a cash bonus 
on separation from the services, and I think that is very necessary. However, 
I do think that a little business education to the troops going out, particularly 
the officers, would be most valuable. The average businessman thinks that 
sailors, soldiers, and airmen are very good but that they do not know anything 
about business. These people do not realize the number of administrative jobs 
which are held in the services. I know both the University of Western Ontario 


~ and Queen’s University have short six week courses in the summertime on 


business administration. This not only would give the retiring officers some 
knowledge of business but it would help them to make contact with business 
firms and men in business, which would assist them greatly in relocating. 

Also, a good many of the officers have university degrees. As you know, 
there is a very great shortage of teachers in high schools and universities and 
I think a course in pedagogy for the few who will decide on that would be — 
very helpful. 

I have tried to interest the universities in retiring officers but I have not 
had much success to date. They seem to think that an officer probably would 
not be the right man for that profession. I think they would be outstanding be- 
cause the discipline they have had would help them discipline students all the 
way along as well as assisting them in their outlook. My feeling is that a short 
course in pedagogy before they retire would be good. 

Now, for the other ranks, there is the greatest shortage in trades of tool 
and die makers. I believe a lot of airmen would benefit by having these courses. 
I understand the government is setting up two different schools to teach 
these trades. There is a great shortage of men in these trades in Toronto and 
in other parts of the business world and I am sure that tool and die makers 
would help relieve that situation, as well as helping the men get jobs, which 
is SO important to all of us. Te or three of the young lads who were with 
me as aides have experienced difficulty in finding civilian employment. When a 
man is in his late forties or early fifties it is not easy to step into any kind of a 
job other than, say, a service station or something along that line. So much 
for that. | 

_ Now, in respect of bill 90 and the changes contemplated therein, the ad- 
ministrative changes that are taking place is another matter, and a very 
serious one. I feel that to do away with the chiefs of staff is a ‘terrible thing 
to do to the services. I do not care what you do, you are not going to have one 
service immediately. You may get it in 20 years but, in the meantime, our 
services are going to go down hill both in respect of morale and spirit. 

I feel the three different services are like ships without a rudder; they 
are tossing around on the sea without a chief or a leader to lead them. That 
is what the C.A.S. is, the same as the C.G.S. and C.N.S. And, you cannot sub- - 
stitute a chairman who is removed two or three times and who is bound to be 
from one of the other services. He cannot possibly have the same intimate 
knowledge of every service that the chiefs have. I think if we had given the 
chairman the authority he should have had at the start with his command of 
_ the three services he would not have the problem that he apparently has had 
in trying to get agreement on budgets and that sort of thing. I know when 
General Foulkes was our chairman we did not go into the minister with our 
Separate requests and try to persuade him; although we had discussions with 
him, we thrashed out our cash requirements and allotments with the chairman, 
the deputy minister and the three chiefs. We sat around a table and it was 
quite a battle; but it was an interesting one and was good for the services. 
Having three plete is a good thing; you always have two to keep the Le 
one in line. 

We are all anxious; every commanding officer in the whole world is trying ; 
to do the best he possibly can for his troops. And, when you have commanding © 
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a officers of two other services there to question everything you are doing you 
_ have to be pretty sure of the statements you make and the things you are after. 


So, in doing away with the chiefs of staff we are going to be put in a very 


_bad position from now on. We deal principally with the United States and the 
United Kingdom. They are not going to go to one service. 


I was in Washington two months ago and the report I got from the senior 
officers there was. that although this was an interesting experiment they were 
too polite to say what they thought but they are not going to attempt it. As 
you know, we have had naval officers ¢onventions in Washington SACLANT 
discussions, air officers’ conferences as well as army officers’ conferences and 
right now in the next year I suppose there will be no problem in getting 
officers for these duties, and I suppose they can carry on. But, in two or three 
years time, when we are all mixed up and we do not know whether an officer 
is air, army or naval, we will be in an embarrassing position when appearing 
at joint commissions in Paris, NATO or down in Washington, and I think we 
will be at a very great disadvantage. 

In my opinion, integration at the top one or two echelons is all right. 
I think the chairman has to become a neutral officer; he usually bends over 
backwards to be fair to the other two officers and he has to ensure that he 
does not injure his own service. I have always found the chairman very fair. 
But, I do think we should have given him the authority he requires to force 
his views upon the other services rather than doing away with the other 
services and confusing the three services for a number of years to come. I cannot 
express myself too strongly in my view that this is a terrible mistake. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. We will now proceed with questioning. 
Would you proceed, Mr. Smith. 


Mr. SmitH: Air Marshal Curtis, there is one point upon which you did 
not touch in your opening remarks but I do know that you have had a great 
deal of experience in this connection. Under the proposed organization we 
have a deputy chief of staff, engineering and development. We have been told 


. that he will be responsible for design, development, testing, evaluation, selec- 


tion and quality control. From my limited experience it would seem to me 
that a lot of these duties’ that he is being given now are performed partly by 
the aircraft branch as well as by the other branches of the Department of 
Defence Production. In that do you see that there ought to be functions trans- 
ferred from defence production to the Department of National Defence which 
would come more under the orbit of this particular deputy chief of staff? 

Mr. Curtis: That is something I have not studied and really I am not in 
a position to say. 

Mr. SmitTH: Except, of course, when you were in the air force you dealt 
with procurement and since you have left there you also have dealt with 
supply? 

Mr. Curtis: Yes, that is true. Well, I am not in a position to answer really. 
You must remember I am out now 11 years and they have made a lot of 
changes in the organization during that time. Although I feel that that is very 
important I am not in a position to'comment one way or the other about it. 

Mr. SmrrH: To move to another area, you think that the chiefs of staff of 
the three services ought to be continued. What are your views on the giving 
of a statutory authority and specific duties to a defence council in line with 
Brigadier Malone’s evidence the other day, who feels there ought to be control 
and supervision specifically allotted to a defence council. 

Mr. Curtis: We had a cabinet defence committee and we had a defence 


i . council, and we discussed many matters there, the chiefs with the deputy 
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minister and the minister. I felt that that was a very useful thing for thrashing 
out our over-all financial problems. I think that it is very necessary to con- 
tinue it. 

Mr. SMITH: Do you think it might be stronger if the defence council were 
given some sort of permanent form under statute? 

Mr. Curtis: Yes, I do. 

The CHaIRMAN: Now, Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Luoyp: Air Marshal Curtis, you used the expression that what is 
proposed is a terrible thing to do, and it would greatly affect the morale and 
the spirit of the forces. You went on to say that we need other leaders and so 
on. Would you be more specific as to how this could come about? 

Mr. Curtis: The department did a wonderful job in explaining the set-up 
of the forces to the general public. The comments from coast to coast were 
wonderful. There was much praise for it. Unfortunately that same amount of 
knowledge or planning was not passed on to the troops. The result is that the 
troops in the field are very upset right now. I have had it from officers in the 
army, navy, and air force, all of them. I think the navy and air force more 
than the army are more upset and more disturbed about the whole thing. 
They do not know where they are going. The thought is that if they could do 
away with the chiefs of staff, then anything can happen in the future. 

The other day a father said to me that his son, a captain in the army, had 
written to him to say that there was a very, very disturbed feeling throughout 
the services. I talked to 150 individual officers in the air force a little while ago, 
and they do not know where they are going, and what it is all about. There is 
a very disturbed situation as a result of this bill. 

Mr. LLoyp: Would there not be a certain degree of uncertainty about the 
future in any event under any reorganization proposal? 

Mr. Curtis: I think there would, but here there is no assurance that the 
end degree has been spelled out, whether they will put us all into one service, 
and put us into the same uniform, and we would all be the one rank. You 
see, the question of tradition enters into it. The navy has the greatest tradition 
of all. How do you get a fighting force? How do you get men ready to fight and 
to die? You cannot do it by an organizational chart, and by putting one man 
over it. 

Mr. Luoyp: On the other hand, you have to have an organization in order 
to determine the relationship. 

Mr. Curtis: Yes, but we have had an organization and we still have it. 

Mr. Luoyp: The only difference I can see in it is that I think that more 
authority should be given to the chief of staff. 

Mr. Curtis: To the chairman of the chiefs of staff. 

Mr. Luoyp: Yes, to the chairman of the chiefs of staff. 

Mr. CuRTIS: Yes, and he is going to be in command over the chiefs. 

Mr. Luoyp: No. Let us suppose that the Chief of Staff was given this 
authority, would it not automatically bolster the morale and spirit of the 
whole forces? 

Mr. Curtis: If you leave the chiefs there, and give him that authority, 
yes. 

Mr. Luoyp: Would there not still be some uncertainty as to the future of 
matters in the organization? 


Mr. CurTIS: It all depends on how you change the organization. If you 
bring about just the one organization and put them all into the one kind 
of uniform, that is one thing. But it has not been spelled out. I was present at 
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a dinner where there were questions asked, and one person said “I hope that 
I shall be out of the service before that happens.” There is nothing cut and 
dried, for example, about the type of organization and so on that we shall have. 
In my opinion the playing will not be good music. 

Mr. Luoyp: I find it difficult to imagine any situation in the past where a 
great many uncertainties did not exist. 

MireecuRTIO? tnauws rent, 

Mr. Luoyp: I think you will always have those who are in conflict with a 
situation where technological changes are coming about. International relations, 
obligations are changing our roles. Do you not have this state of change? 

Mr. Curtis: These are all situations which are expected and are normal. 
But here you have a man’s way of life being changed. 

Mr. Luoyp: Is it correct, or do I understand you correctly when you say that 
the desirable thing is to have the chief of staff— 

Mr. Curtis: The chiefs of staff. 

Mr. Luoyp: The chiefs of staff, who have over them one man, a chairman, 
with authority to make a decision and in fact to carry it out efficiently. 

NE CURTISS). Yes, 

Mr. Luoyp: That is what would happen, and that is all there is to it? 

Mr. Curtis: When I say a person, he might have a planning board, and 
intelligence, and the planning board could supervise the planning of the three 
services. That planning board is very important. I think that should be one of 
the responsibilities of the chairman. But if the chairman had authority to 
command over three chiefs, then I think there would not be the uncertainty 
that there is today. 


Mr. Luoyp: All right. But I think it difficult to find the degree of difference 
in your concern. I do not know. I am not an expert about it myself, and I am 
just asking these questions as a layman. But I have been in a city where there 
are several thousand service personnel and my experience has been to the 
contrary to yours. They are looking forward to that change. Younger people 
look forward to changes and improvements. The younger men in the services 
do not seem to be disturbed. What age group and what rank were the pre- 
ponderance of the people who expressed their views to you? Were they mostly 
senior officers? 


Mr. Curtis: Most of them were in their forties. The odd one might be 
younger, but most of them were in their late forties. 


Mr. Luoyp: And that was the consensus of those you talked to? 
Mr. CurtTIs: Yes. 

Mr. Luoyp: How many did you talk to about it? 

Mr. Curtis: Oh, 150 would be a round number. 


Mr. Luoyp: How would these conversations take place? Would they be 
just involuntary observations? 


Mr. Curtis: No, I spoke at a meeting and I was questioned by different 
officers. 


Mr. Luoyp: Where was this meeting held? 

Mr. CurtTISs: In Montreal. It was an air force meeting. 
Mr. Luoyp: And you gave an address? . 
Mr. CurtTIs: Yes. 

Mr. Luoyp: Following your address what happened? 
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“Mr. CurtTIs: I gave an address and questions were asked. I came to this 
opinion as a result of the questions. I have talked to senior naval officers from 
the east and the west coasts and I can assure you that they are upset. 


Mr. Luoyp: Yes, they are concerned—perhaps concern is a better term— 
about what their roles will be. 


Mr. Curtis: It is more than concern. 


Mr. Luoyp: In other words, what you suggest, is to give authority to the 
chief of staff to impose his decision? 


Mr. Curtis: I mean to give the chairman of the chiefs of staff authority, 
and let the services have their leaders. 


Mr. Luoyp: And you think with this decision morale and spirit would 
be better? 


Mr. Curtis: I do not know if it would be cured, but it would not remain 
the way it is now, because a leaderless organization is not much use. 


Mr. LLoyp: It would be a different step from what is proposed here. 


Mr. Curtis: You are going to amalgamate the three services. Let me 
suggest an illustration. Take General Motors. They have a president at the 
General Motors headquarters. They also have a lot of companies such as 
- Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, and Buick. These companies will compete with each 
other. They also compete with Ford and other motor car companies. Now, you 
would not expect General Motors to take away the president or the general 
manager from those companies and have them function properly, would you? 
I think that is a case more or less similar. 


Mr. Luoyp: When you get into a formally defined relationship it depends 
on how it is stipulated. Is it stipulated in the form of a statutory provision, 
or are there rules and regulations or orders in council, in some way establishing 
the relationship to the various points of authority, as to how they shall be 
expressed and divided? Is this not where you get organizational relationship? 
Do you think you can fairly judge this, until you have these various details? 


Mr. Curtis: You mean the details of the services? 

Mr. Lutoyp: And how the flow of authority will be guided or directed. 

Mr. Curtis: It has not been made clear. It is something which is to happen 
in the future. 

Mr. Luoyp: If this is made clear, perhaps we could do a better job of 
judging it. 

Mr. Curtis: Yes, possibly we could. But I would be surprised if without 
a leader any organization could do very well. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Groos. 

Mr. Groos: My question has already been answered. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Lessard. 

Mr. Lrssarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Shall I speak in French or in English? 
It is easier for me to speak in French. 


(Translation) 


Air Marshal Curtis, you said you were satisfied with the plan designed to 


reduce by $100,000,000 a year, to save $100,000,000— 
(Text) 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Lessard. The switch was wrong. Would 
you mind repeating your question, please? 
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ie (translation) : 
s: Mr. LESSARD (Lac- Saint. Jean): I undeeaona you to say you were pleased 
with the plan eT to reduce, or to save $100,000,000 a year. Is that what 
you said? 
(Text) 

Mr. Curtis: That is correct. 


(Translation) : 

Mr. Lressarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): You also said that in order to bring about 
that saving, the armed forces would probably have to be reduced not by 
10,000 men as expected, but by 20,000 men. 

(Text) 
Mr. Curtis: I said it could be as high as 20,000, yes. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): You also stated that at the present time 
the integration plan is having a bad effect on morale. Do you not think the 


bad effect on morale is caused, not so much by the integration plan itself, as 


by the uncertainty as to Canada’s future military role? 


(Text) 


Mr. Curtis: I think that the future military role of this country, as we 
have been following it lately, is a very good one. I think the Prime Minister 
has done an extremely fine job in organizing and getting a police force to go 
to different parts of the world. This is a role that the Canadian army has 
played extremely well and it will continue to do it well. I think this is a 
better contribution than we can make in any other way, that is, after our 
NATO and NORAD commitments have been satisfied. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): That is the point, since you accept the 
fact that Canada’s future role will be that of a military police force, in that 
case is it not supported by the statement and the plan to reduce Canada’s 
military strength, I mean as regards attack since our role will mainly be—I 


entirely agree with that—a peaceful role. In that case would it not be perfectly 


normal for us to attempt to centralize our military administration under a 
single directorate since we shall only have one role to play? We shall no 
longer have three roles to play as we had before namely in the air, on the 
sea and on land, since the said police force will mainly play its part on land, 
the navy, as such, will not have much of a part to play, nor will our air force 
since we have already begun to lay aside the Voodoos, and it is not planned to 
acquire others in the near future for use as combat aircraft. Our air force, as 
such, will soon become merely a transport unit to give mobility to the inter- 
national police unit we intend to train in Canada. In the context of Canada’s 
future role, is it not perfectly normal that our air force officers should feel 
a bit lost since they will no longer be playing the part they used to play? 
Should we not accept that situation, since there is no other alternative? 


(Text) 


Mr. Curtis: If Canada’s military role in the future is to be anything more 
than that of a police force, that would make it quite different. But if our role 
is going to be nothing more than purely a peacekeeping one, I think that 
there would be a waste of time in having an air force at all, and that you 
would do better to have T.C.A. run your transport. I would get rid of the air 
force right away. And I do not think you would need a navy to run transports. 


The Canadian navy is not designed to do anything but a transport role. It is 
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of course a fighting service. And once you take away the fighting role from 


any service, the service loses its push, and it is not much good. If you are not 


going to have an air force which has a fighting role, and we have commitments 
to NORAD and to NATO, then if there is ever a war of any size, you will be 
in difficulty, you will need an air force. Since 1918 you cannot have a fighting 
war with troops without some form of air force to protect them. If the enemy 
has an air force, then we have to have one. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): We have to face the possibility of a future 
war, which, it is more than probable, if it is a large-scale war, will be a nuclear 
war. So what part will the forces play in a nuclear war since it is now asserted 
that that war will be waged with the use of guided missiles, against which the 
air force, to all intents and purposes, will have no part to play? Hence the 
original role of the air force is eliminated. Do you agree? 


(Text) 


Mr. Curtis: One of the bases of a nuclear war, one of the thoughts in 
planning up to the present time has been that after the initial onslaught of 
missiles then the bombers come over and clean up. Missiles soften the target 
and the bombers come over to clean up. That is the theory they have been 
working on for some years. And in the event of a nuclear war would we not 
need an air force afterwards to interfere with bombers coming in? 

Everyone seems to have lost any thought of fighters, or air superiority, or 


reconnaissance, or photography. Since we have been talking of nuclear war the 


whole of the country seems to have gone mad about bombers and interceptors, 
saying that if we do not have a nuclear war, then we do not need an air force. 
- Nothing could be farther from the truth than that unless someone has made 
the decision that we are not going to have a war again, that we are not going 
to have any more normal kind of fighting—and that is a pretty big decision 
to make; but if that decision has been made then all other things are of litle 
or no importance. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): One final question, you stated that you 
would have preferred to retain the chiefs of staff of the three groups. You also 
stated that what was wrong, was that there was not enough authority or that 
the head of the chiefs of staff had no authority and that if he had had authority, 
certain mistakes that occurred might have been avoided. Do you really believe 
that greater authority would have avoided a mistake such as that of the Arrow 
into which we poured billions of dollars, or that of the Bobcat, into which we 
poured millions of dollars, or that of the frigates which we just escaped in 


time by putting a stop to them, or maybe like that of the three conventional . 


Oberon submarines we have just ordered. If these people had had more 
authority do you think they might have decided that these things should not 
be done since, when all is said and done, they proved useless. 
(Text) 

We are concerned with money and we have to save money not only on 
people but on materials too. 

Mr. Curtis: That is true. You see, you cannot say that those things were 


all mistakes. I made a promise some five years ago and again two and a half. 


years ago that I would not discuss the Arrow, but I would like to say this. 
The Arrow was a terrific success. As an aircraft, it met every specification; it 
went up to 50,000 feet and, on its third flight, it travelled at 1,400 miles an 
hour. It was the greatest manufacturing-design effort that Canada has made 
in any advanced form. 
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I have said that I am not going to enter into discussions on that because that 
is a closed book, and nothing would be gained by my saying anything about 
it. I feel that that is water over the dam. However, I do feel that Canadian 
- industry built a wonderful aeroplane. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): In that case, just one last point, could we 
in Canada, to beat Egypt, allow ourselves to build pyramids like the Egyptian 
pyramids here in Canada, just to make them taller and finer so as to show 
that we are capable of doing things better than they can, if they are of no use 
to the country as such? 


(Text) 

Mr. Curtis: This was not a pyramid; this was something which was of 
use to the country. However, I am not going to talk any more about that; it 
is sufficient for me to say that it was not a pyramid. It was a very fine pro- 
duction on Canada’s part; it showed great skill, though that was not the reason 
for it. I will not go into that. 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Thank you very much. 


Mr. MatHeson: Air Marshal, you spoke a moment ago about the perhaps 
cavalier way in which a lot of people are tending to dismiss the fighter and 
' reconnaissance roles. Would you not agree, however, that as time progresses 
and as we see it now the fighter and the bomber role must diminish very sub- 
stantially in importance relative to the transport role for the Canadian air 
force? 


Mr. Curtis: It all depends. It depends upon whether or not we are going 
to have a war, a major war—and by that, I do not mean a world war. There 
are many hot spots that could develop into war. If we are prepared to say that 
we are not going to have that, that we are never going to have another war, 
then your statement is quite right. But I do not know who is prepared to make 
that statement. 

Mr. MatHreson: Air Marshal, assuming we are able to carry on as we hope 
in a period of peace or comparative peace and that these changes and shifts 
do in fact take place—that is a diminution of the fighter and bomber roles rela- 
tive to the transport role—is this in itself not very disturbing to the air force 
personnel, particularly those in the age group of 40 and above? 

Mr. Curtis: I do not think so. The air force has been pretty advanced in 
their thinking and they are very flexible and are prepared to change as they 
go along. I do not think that worries them very much; IJ really do not. If there 
is no role for fighters or bombers, then there will not be any fighting and 
there will not be any war. 

Mr. MATHESON: When you made comments on the lack of a chief of the 
air force, a chief of sea forces and so on reporting directly to the Minister of 
National Defence, were you bearing in mind that Mr. Hellyer told us, I think, 
that the chief of air forces, the chief of land forces and the chief of sea forces 
were reporting directly to the chief of defence staff who was producing a 
consolidated view for the minister? 

Mr. Curtis: That is right. They can do that. It is only a matter of an order 
to be issued to say they are not to come direct but they are to go with the 
chairman. If the chairman is dealing with a problem affecting them, he will 
take them with him. 'They are the top men in that branch of the service. 


Mr. MATHESON: We might well have an air officer who would be senior 
officer of the defence staff— 
Mr. CurTIS: We have at the present time. 
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Mr. MatHeson: —and I wonder how it could be contended by you or your 
‘air force friends that the views of the chief of the air force would not be 
brought forcibly to attention. 


Mr. Curtis: I do not think any chairman can possibly know enough about 
every service to speak in detail to the minister about them. I think there are 
times when he would want to take that chief in with him. I do not think it is 
humanly possible for one man to have all the knowledge necessary to under- 
stand all the intricacies of every department. I really do not think this is 
humanly possible. They are very complicated services in this age of technology 
when we are going ahead faster and faster, and I do not think it is possible. 
The higher up you go and the farther away from the working level the more 
difficult it is to understand everything. With three services you have a man 
who has been brought up and trained all his life through one service. What 
hope has he of understanding the other two? Not very much. 


Mr. Maturson: But, Air Marshal, can you conceive that it is possible and 
desirable in Canada’s over-all future defence policy that from time to time the 
role of one of the services may diminish relative to others and that there may 
be a change in emphasis? 


Mr. ‘CurRTIS: Yes. 

Mr. Maturson: You do see that? 

Mr. Curtis: Yes, I see that. 

Mr. MatHEeson: That is all, thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Laniel. 


Mr. LANIEL: Part of my questions have been answered already. I was 
impressed by the witness’s comment, as was Mr. Lloyd, and I am wondering 
if it is really as bad as that. I have been in the air force and I have served for 
eight years in an anti-aircraft unit. I was not personally too much affected or 
worried about decisions at a high level; I was more worried about the decisions 
affecting me at a lower level. Even if these changes are made and if the chiefs 
of staff are removed, I am wondering if you would not think, as I do, that there 
will be some other components and there will be still a commander of the 
different services until such time as there is integration, whereby the morale 
and spirit of each of the services will be maintained. I do not really see how 
it could be as bad as you have put it. We have the experience here in Canada 
of our military colleges in which each one has a change of command every 
four or five years and not necessarily a change of personnel, although there 
may be a change in administrative personnel to a small extent. I do not think 
that really affects our military colleges. I am wondering if this would not be 
a comparison that would at least bring to our minds the benefit of the doubt 
towards such a change. 


Mr. Curtis: The point is that there will not be a leader. They can go to 
the personnel department with their problems but there is no person respon- 
sible: there is no one for the different services. When they let the chiefs go— 
which I understand will take place in July of this year—there will be no one 
to speak for the three services. The chairman’s will be the only voice there is. 


) Mr. LANIEL: Yes, but there will be some representation of the services at 
the level of the chief of staff, as we were told by the minister. 


Mr. Curtis: There are lots of committees set up throughout the place but 
there will be no one there to speak for the navy or the army or the airforce 
as such. 


Mr. LANIEL: You commented upon the report and the white paper. That 
was well received by the country and it would be a good thing if we coul 
manage to save $100 million. | 
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Mr. CurTIS: Yes. 


Mr. LANIEL: There is also the fact that our defence expenses are growing 
bigger and bigger all the time. We must think about money at the same time. 
I am going to ask you this question: in your many years of service have you 
found other ways in which to secure an efficient military force within our 
financial means? Have you found any way other than unification of the serv- 
ices? 

Mr. Curtis: I do not think unification of the services is the answer to that; 
that is just an administrative change—calling things by different names and 
doing things in different ways. I do not believe our defence budget has been 
going up and up every year. I believe it has been stationary or even coming 
down since I was in the service. In comparison with other countries in NATO 
I understand we are pretty well down the ladder. We are not carrying our 
weight to the same extent financially as we were ten years ago. We are now 
over half way down the list. 


Mr. LANIEL: By doing this we have to shrink and shrink and to forget 
about the period ahead because we are trying to economize rather than look 
forward? 

I think the servicemen are worried, because of this unification of command, 
that there will be a broader spectrum for civilians within the programming 
of defence in Canada while, at the same time, bringing this country in defence 
to the size of our possibilities. 


Mr. Curtis: I have no quarrel with reducing the size of the forces if 
that is necessary and if the finances are not available to do otherwise, but I do 
not think the proportion of money now being spent on administration is right. 
If we have a five year plan that will add $100 million to that spent already, 
our forces will be well equipped and will be kept well equipped, and that is 
something that is very important. 

Mr. LANIEL: In what way do you say that we would look silly—or what- 


ever term you used—in attending meetings of joint committees of NATO and 
other international forces? Is it a matter of sentimentality again? 


Mr. Curtis: No. If there is a naval conference one must send naval officers; 
one cannot send someone who knows nothing about the navy or the confer- 
ence. To SACLANT, where they are discussing north Atlantic defences, one 
must send naval officers. To send someone who has no naval training is a waste 
of time, and one certainly need not send them. 


Mr. LANIEL: We have had federal-provincial conferences many times, 
and the minister attends. Although he does not know the angles, he brings 
qualified personnel. They become quite constructive sometimes. 


Mr. CurTIS: Yes, but I do not think it would be a happy and congenial 
arrangement to have other than naval officers at a naval conference. I think 
we have to have that if we are going to carry on and be a part of NATO and 
NORAD, where we have to take part. 

Mr. Prron: Mr. Chairman, my main question has been answered. 

I would prefer to deal with grass roots and other ranks than the illfeeling 
among high ranking officers. I believe in tradition; I believe in a lot of things, 
but we are living now in 1964 and I would like to make an allusion to the 
example you gave us a while ago concerning General Motors of Canada. A man 

_ who is helping to build an Oldsmobile should be getting the same salary as 
; the man who is helping to build a Chevrolet. 

ia That is all. 

% The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McNulty. 
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 -United States are not thinking of integration. As Mr. Pilon has brought out, you — 
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Mr. McNutty: Air Marshal, I was interested in your observation that the 4 
made a comparison when you were answering Mr. Lloyd’s question of the 

General Motors set-ups. They have a manager for Chevrolet, a manager fora 
Oldsmobile and so on. I take it you were talking about the United States © 
organization and not the Canadian General Motors set-up? 4 


Mr. Curtis: The Canadian General Motors set-up has managers or presi- 
dents for each of its industries. : 


Mr. McNutty: But all these different units are manufactured in the 
same organization; they are integrated. 

Mr. Curtis: Are they not just assembled here? 

Mr. McNutty: The parts are made here. 

Mr. Curtis: It is because of size, is it not? 

Mr. McNuuty: Is it not the same with our defence set-up? 


Mr. Curtis: No, where they are doing it all in one place they have a | 
manager or president in one place. In General Motors they have a president in | 
Oshawa, Ted Walker. 


Mr. McNuuty: But there are different units manufactured and assembled — 
there. I am just wondering if, because of the size of our country and the amount — 
of money available, we do not have a completely different set-up than there | 
would be in the United States and, necessarily, a different role to play. . 


Mr. Curtis: If you were starting from the bottom and going up and — 
building up our services, you could do it much more easily than when starting — 
from the top and going down. If we were building new services it would not - 
cause half the problem it does with our present organization where they have ~ 
had tradition for years and years and years. a 


Mr. McNuuty: You are considering tradition and the set-up which they — 
have had for many years; but the same applies to General Motors, who have to ~ 
accommodate themselves now to automation. This is taking an entirely different — 
look at the picture and the needs for the future. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacLean. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I would like first to say that 
I missed the presentation given by the witness at the beginning of the meeting 
because I was attending another committee. Therefore, if I ask questions that — 
have already been asked I would wish you to say so in order to eliminate ~ 
repetition. 4 

I have some concern, Mr. Chairman, that our National Defence Act is © 
very sketchy; it has given wide powers to the chiefs of staff since some time % 
during world war two and now gives wide powers to one chief of the defence y 
forces. This being the case, it would seem to me that the total responsibility © 
in a wide field rests with the chief of the defence forces as one man; and — 
therefore any defence set-up is, by the very nature of things, going to be the © 
plan of that man as an individual, to a greater or lesser extent. : 

We are going forward in perhaps a trial and error business to a certain — 
_ degree. This being the situation, do you not think there is a danger that errors © 
will not become evident early enough because there will be a tendency for the ~ 
chief of the defence forces to defend his decisions, even in cases where there 
may be a difference of opinion on whether or not things are being done in the © 
best possible way? For that reason, would it not be more sound to have al 
defence council with certain responsibilities charged to each member of that ‘ 
defence council by legislation so that if some segment of the defence situation — 
is not up to par one individual will be responsible for that particular aspect? — 


a 


Mr. Curtis: I do not believe you could operate properly in that way. The _ 
_ officer in command has to have authority and responsibility. I do not believe 
that a committee would be of any great use in a military set-up such as this. 
The senior officer has to be responsible and bear that responsibility. However, 
he may make a mistake, and he would not be human if he did not make some, 
I suppose. 5 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): Perhaps I have not expressed myself well. I was 
trying to compare or contrast the system we have in Canada with the system 
that is in use in the United Kingdom. I think perhaps the United Kingdom 
system has safeguards that we do not have in this regard. 


Mr. Curtis: I do not know about that. I do know they have given their 


chairman command over the three chiefs. They did exactly what I was suggest- __ 


ing that we do. But, I do not know of any other arrangements they had 
internally to protect them. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): I have a further question. Does the witness — 


think it would be beneficial to have an inspector general of the forces or 
some other official who is technically qualified to pass judgment and who 
would have direct access to the minister in respect of the efficiency of the. 
defence forces? The thing that concerns me is that non-professionals, as most 
members of parliament are, including the members of any government, find 
themselves in a difficult position when arguing against a plan or a course of 
action which is proposed by the defence forces because of the fact they have 
no technical advisers who are qualified to pass judgment on this plan other 
than the people who have created the plan, and human nature being what it 
is there may be a little prejudice involved. 


Mr. Curtis: We have had inspector generals in the services. Some 
countries have them and operate with them. However, my personal view is 
that they are not of much use. If they were on the staff of the minister, report- 
ing to him alone, they might be of some use. But, the experience I had during 
the war is that they were not very good. I was not impressed. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): I want to go now to the administration of the 
Department of National Defence. When parliament votes supply and passes 
estimates for the defence department, large contracts, other programs, pur- 
chases and so on have to be approved finally by the treasury board before the 
purchases and other actions are taken. 


Mr. CURTIS: Yes. 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): How can the treasury board be in a position 
to pass a valid judgment on the sense or otherwise of such a proposal? 

Mr. Curtis: They have treasury officers in each department; these men 
are very active and very much in the picture in respect of all the costs. I 
think the defence department in every one of the services had treasury officers. 
Certainly the deputy minister’s office has men. That is his job as well. But, 
they report to the treasury and advise treasury. 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): I am aware of that. However, I think there have 
been cases in the past where treasury board has not accepted this advice and 
have contended that a certain proposed program by a certain department is 
not the best course of action. Therefore, you have the treasury board acting as 
a sort of super minister, if you like, and I take great exception to the 
philosophy that treasury board should have this power. I would agree that 
treasury board should have the right to say you must spend X number of 
dollars less but you should make the savings where you see fit. But, to say 
that a particular program is not going to be approved I think is outside of 
the reasoning and jurisdiction of treasury board. 
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Mr. Curtis: I am very familiar with the troubles we have in getting our 
policies through treasury board and through the deputy minister’s office. 
Financial people quite often have the faculty of delaying, delaying and delay- 
ing, and they take so long to look into things that half a year is gone ‘before 
the authority comes through to spend your money, and the services then are 
blamed for asking for more money than they want. But, that is government; 
that is not the services. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): In the wide field then does it not boil down 
to the fact that you have to have the best men possible in the defence forces 
as senior officers, which I believe we have? 

Mr. Curtis: I think so. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): And, have had. I think as a country we have 
been extremely fortunate in this case. But then, in actual practice, does not 
any government have to rely upon their judgment in the final analysis and 
hope that they are right? 

Mr. Curtis: That is right, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you proceed now, Mr. Temple. 

Mr. Tempe: Air Marshal Curtis, am I correct in assuming from what you 
have said that if we have the chiefs of staff or advisers—let us say advisers to all 
the services—and then have one chairman of the chiefs of staff or one defence 
chairman that in a time of emergency it is better to have that one man, 
who may have called upon the others for their advice, to make the decision 
rather than have a prolonged debate between three or four people in respect 
of what is to be done. 

Mr. Curtis: I would say yes. 

Mr. Temp.e: Is flexibility a key word in the defence forces? 

Mr. Curtis: It is in the air force anyway and I think it is in the other 
services. But, that is one of the main foundation stones. 

Mr. Tempter: As Mr. Lessard said earlier perhaps he cannot see much 
of a role for a fighter air force or bombers—that is, tactical—there could be 
conceivably situations aside from NATO commitments where we might put 
several thousand men into peacekeeping operations. In your opinion, would 
it be wise if we had several thousands of men in a peacekeeping operation 
and had no tactical air force for them? 

Mr. Curtis: It depends on the situation entirely; if there is any possibility 
of it breaking out into a larger show than peacekeeping you would need it. 

Mr. TeEmpLe: Not only that but if we had several thousands of men ina 
peacekeeping operation would it be wiser to have our own tactical air support 
or to have to rely upon one or another nation to supply that? 

Mr. Curtis: Now, you see, our peacekeeping efforts are not done in con- 
junction with the United States or the United Kingdom as a rule; they try to 
keep the smaller countries in that role. Therefore, it may be we would have 
to have an air support unit to back them up because if the United States 
was in they obviously would have air force personnel there. 

Mr. TempLe: Have you had the opportunity yet to read the minister’s 
statement to the committee in full? 


Mr. Curtis: Yes. 


Mr. Tempe: Would you propose any changes to the present set-up of the 
armed forces? 


Mr. Curtis: Do you mean as outlined by Mr. Hellyer? 
Mr. Tempe: No. Any at all. | 
Mr. Curtis: Well, I do not quite get the question. 
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I have mentioned that I would like to see the chairman kept in his position, 
the three chiefs of staff remain and the committee under the chairman of 
intelligence and planners, and leave the rest of the organization with moderate 
changes. I do feel very strongly that the main big change we are making is 
not a technological change; I think it is a step backward. 

Mr. TempLe: Am I correct in assuming that you would propose very | 
few, if any, changes? 

Mr. Curtis: Very few unless the situation is changed and we are not going 
to have another war, so that our main role in the world is going to be a 
peacekeeping force. That would change it entirely. If there is no danger of war; 
if someone feels sure enough that we are not going to be engaged in another 
major war, then that changes the entire picture very quickly. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Well, I believe you did say that one chief of defence staff, 
one man, a head man— 

Mr. CurTIS: Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE: I will call him the chief of the defence staff; he would be 
much better able to make decisions, especially emergency decisions that had 
to be made. : 

Mr. CurtTis: Yes, I think that is right, but having three chiefs as advisers. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Now, going into the matter of treasury, as you said, treasury 
officials investigate so often that half the year might have gone by before they 
are in a position to do anything financially. Would you agree then it would be 
a good idea to have a long range plan of five to seven years in so far as 
expenditures in respect of the procurement of equipment and manpower are 
concerned? 

Mr. CurTIS: I would, yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Thank you. Those are all my questions. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Air Marshal Curtis, one of the propositions put before us 
so far as the proposed change is concerned was that there would be a great 
advantage in having one channel of military advice so far as the minister is 
concerned rather than the present four channels of military advice from the 
chairman of the chiefs of staff and the chief of staff of each of the services. 
Do you consider it an advantage to the minister in arriving at a decision—and, 
he is the one that has the final responsibility in important decisions—to have 
military advice from one source or would it be better if he obtained it from 
several sources? 

Mr. Curtis: I would think he should get it pretty well from the one source, 
but have specialists in the different services to support it because I am firmly 
convinced that no one man can give all the answers in detail. It is just not 
physically humanly possible. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Then, what you are saying, in effect, is that it is better 
for the minister to get advice from these various sources than it is from one 
source? 

Mr. CurTIs: No, from one source. He would have to go through the chair- 
man and do it that way. But, I really feel that the chairman, if he has the 
authority, is that source. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Well, let us say that you were still the chief of staff of the 
air force, would you be content to have advice in respect of air force matters 
coming entirely through the chairman or would you prefer to give it directly? 

Mr. CurTIS: I would much prefer to give it directly. I think I could put 
my case better than the chairman could. That is my personal opinion. 
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Mr. HarRKNESS: That is really the whole point I am getting at. My own u 


view is that the minister is in a much better position if he gets advice from 
three or four sources rather than one source. 

Mr. Curtis: But I understand that one of the problems of the minister is 
trying to meet the requests of all three services in respect of expenditures— 

An hon. MEMBER: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Curtis: —and their budget. And, that point has always been thrashed 
out: during my time with the chairman, the deputy minister and the three 
chiefs around the table. I discounted that part of it. Things may have changed 
since I left. 

Mr. HaRKNESS: The main point here I think is that it is intedned to have 
really only one source of advice for the minister which, in my view, is a 
weakness rather than a strength. I think there has been some confusion, as 
evidenced by the questions here, in regard to the heads of the services. The 
proposal in the bill that we are considering is to do away with the heads of 
each service; there will be no head for the army, the air force or the navy, 
as the case may be, once this bill is passed. 


Mr. Curtis: That is right. 


Mr. Harkness: And, this is the thing that you object to particularly. You 
feel very strongly that there should still be a head for each service? 


Min CurRTIS: 1 do, yes. 


Mr. HarKNESS: Well, there are two things, in my view, that we are con- 
sidering. One thing we are considering directly is the unification of command 
and the unification of staffs at national defence headquarters. In addition to 
that there is the matter of the extent to which the three services will disappear, 
with one service taking their place. What is your view in that regard? 


Mr. Curtis: I think we will lose more than we gain there. We are not 
going to save any money on uniforms. The rank does not matter so far as the 
air force and army is concerned. If they want to change the air force rank to 
army rank that would not worry the air force. But, I could not imagine a 
naval officer going on board ship and saying “good morning, colonel’, to 
the captain. I think that would be difficult. But, I can see no problem there. 


Mr. HarkKNEss: Your view is that the maintenance of the three separate 
services would be an advantage and sort of lumping them all together into 
one would be a disadvantage. 


Mr. Curtis: Yes. I do not think this has been spelled out. It has been left 
up in the air. No one knows whether it is going to be one service with pink or 
green uniforms or three services, as we have now with the tradition and spirit 
of each of the services remaining to carry on. But, once they spell that out and 
tell us how it is actually going to happen that will settle a lot of problems for 
a lot of people in the field. 

Mr. HarKNESS: You stated you were in favour of saving $100 million on, 
say, general administrative expenses, and putting that money somewhere else, 
it is not a saving but a matter of a transfer. 

Mr. Curtis: Yes. 

Mr. Harkness: And, putting that into equipment, say, instead? 

Mr. CurtTIs: Yes. 


Mr. HarKNESS: Have you any idea in what particular fields the reduction 
of personnel should take place? 


Mr. Curtis: I think I would rather not answer that question. I have an 
idea but I would rather not answer that. That is something which has to do 
with the different services and I would rather that was answered by someone 
in the services. 
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2 Mr. HarKNESS: Would you make a distinction in this regard beneck what 
: 


‘I would call the fighting units and administrative units or personnel. 


_ Mr. Curtis: Yes. You have to have a certain number of administrative 
personnel; you cannot avoid that. But Parkinson’s law applies there and you 
' build up automatically at a terrific rate. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Would you consider the most effective way of saving 
personnel and of getting perhaps a more effective organization would be by 
the integration of the administrative functions, by which I mean, of course, 
the medical services, the pay services, the repair of vehicles, the supply of 
food and so forth? 


Mr. Curtis: Well, could you have the same gain there? We amaleanated 

the chaplain services, and what happened? We got two air commodores, one a 

' protestant and the other a catholic superimposed on the group captain who 

had been there before. So we reorganized the chaplain services and made a 

great saving by adding two senior officers to it. We amalgamated the medical 

service, which might have had a lot of benefits in the field, but again we put 

a major general at the head of the medical services where we had had air 
commodores and brigadiers before. 


Mr. HarkKNeESsS: That is an example of Parkinson’s law. 


Mr. Curtis: Well, I am afraid that is what you get into with a new organi- 
_ zation. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Generally speaking do you feel that there is a better op- 
portunity to save personnel by the integration of these administrative functions 
rather than by attempting to integrate new units? 


Mr. Curtis: I would say definitely that you could have quite a savings, let 
us say, in signals, for instance, if you had all your communication systems 
- grouped in one command. 

| Mr. HARKNESS: I think there is no doubt about it, that there is in this 
_ the greatest possible saving of personnel without loss of efficiency, and with 
r perhaps an increase in efficiency. That is as at least a theoretical position. 
_ Whether it is practical when carried into effect is a different matter. It depends 
_ on how you do it. 

i Mr. Curtis: All these things are aside from the fighting forces. If military 
- people are supposed to be prepared to fight, you must keep their spirits up 
_ and motivated, and not let them be frittered away. 

4 Mr. HARKNESS: I thoroughly agree with you that you must distinguish 
- between the fighting unit and the administrative unit and its functions. From 
_ the point of view of morale which you mentioned, I take it from your experience 
and the conversations you have had with the people with whom you have 
' been in contact, that this led you to the view that there has been a very 
‘considerable loss of morale? 


Mr. Curtis: Everyone is worried. Morale is starting to go, yes. 


Mr. HarKNESS: And you think this mostly has been due to a great extent 
- to uncertainty as to what the situation will be in the future? 


a Mr. Curtis: I cannot speak very much for the army because I have not 
_ talked to many army officers and to any troops at all. I do not know what 
_ their view is really; but I have spoken to senior naval and air force officers 
and to retired naval officers, and that is where I am basing my statement. 


Mr. HarKNESS: Would you place uncertainty on lack of information as to 
what the planning is to be as the chief cause of this? 


Mr. Curtis: Yes, that and worry about losing their identity. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Well, I must say that my experience has been very much 
’ the same as yours. I think anybody who has any considerable military back- 
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ground and experience is bound to have a lot of people talking to him about 
these things. Certainly I have. There is no doubt that there has been very 
considerable loss of morale, and I think there is no doubt that it is due to 
this uncertainty. In order to prevent further deterioration of morale, I think 
the sooner something definite can be done about it, the better it will be. Would 
you think that as long as the present situation continues there might be 
considerable loss of the best and the brightest officers in the service? 

Mr. Curtis: I would think so, and I would think that a lot of our technical 
officers can go outside and earn twice as much money as they are getting in 
the service. I would not be surprised to see them start to go and take jobs 
which offer pay better than they can receive in the service. 


Mr. HarKNESss: I am very much afraid not only about technical people 
particularly but also about the actual fighting units and those in command 
positions and so on who are sufficiently able that they can get jobs quite 
readily in civilian life and they will be doing this in large numbers unless the 
present situation is cleared up. 


Mr. Curtis: That is my feeling, yes. 


Mr. Harkness: There has been a bit of talk about roles here, and I think 
there must have been some confusion between Mr. Lessard and the others as 
to what our military roles are to be. I would refer to the first 15 pages of 
the white paper issued, which laid down very definitely that the roles are 
going to continue in practically the same way as they have in the past several 
years; in other words, that we are going to continue to maintain forces in NATO 
and NORAD and to have them available for peacekeeping operations under 
the United Nations for the protection of Canada and so on, and that the general 
composition of the fighting forces is to remain more or less as it has been. 
I am talking about the fighting units. 

Mr. Curtis: I understand. 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Do you agree with the point of view 
expressed by Mr. Harkness? 

Mr. Curtis: Yes, I read it, and I believe that is where it is supposed to be 
or is going to be. ) 

_ Mr. Harkness: Now, in connection with what Mr. Lessard mentioned of 
what is to be our chief role for peacekeeping operations, is it your understand- 
ing, that it is our chief role? if 

Mr. Curtis: No, I think it is an active side role where we really are doing 
a lot of good with a few men. 

Mr. HarKNESS: In connection with the discharge of that role, do you think 
it is possible to discharge it unless you have well balanced naval, ground and 
air forces, in which a variety of military skills of all kinds is to be found? 

Mr. Curtis: So far they have been in parts of the world where they have 
not required any fighter support, any air force support other than transport. 

Mr. HARKNESS: No. ) 

Mr. Curtis: And in that case I think we have done a good job in furnish- 
ing air transport. But the air force must be very mobile and must be trained 
in going to all parts of the world to be able to get into these places and do a 
job. I think they have supported the army very well in that way. 

Mr. HARKNESS: I was not thinking of what role the air force has played in 
the past particularly. I was thinking generally, in order to meet any requests 
which we might receive from the United Nations for peacekeeping operations, 
and that every request we have received so far has been different. 

Mr. Curtis: Yes. 
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Mr. HarKNESS: There has not been any request which was the same as a 
previous one, and in order to be able to meet requests which may be of almost 
infinite variety, is there any way to do it except to have a pretty well balanced 

and flexible force? 

Mr. Curtis: It has to be a force in being. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Yes, in being. 

Mr. Curtis: Yes, there is no other way of doing it. 

Mr. HarRKNEss: I think that is the point. That is the only way you can 
carry out any peacekeeping operation. 

Mr. Curtis: Yes, the forces have to be available, and ready to be sent 
immediately. 

Mr. HARKNESS: And the forces must have a variety of capabilities. 

Mr. CurtTIs: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Deachman. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Air Marshal Curtis, when you were chief of ‘the air staff 
you said this morning that you met with the chief of staff and the chiefs of the 
staff committee and with the deputy minister and thrashed out budgets? 


Mr. Curtis: That is right. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: I believe also you yourself had access to the minister? 
Mr. Curtis: Oh, yes. 


Mr. DEAcCHMAN: On what matters would you have access to the minister? 
What problems would come up in the main as to which you would have dis- 
cussions with the minister? 


Mr. Curtis: Oh, the minister always has a lot of questions. He receives 
hundreds of letters from constituents and from different people, and the chief 
of the air staff is called in to give him the answers. I do not know if I could 
offer you a specific case now. But he would want to know different things about 
the air force, what we were doing here, what we were doing there, what we 
were planning, and he would send for the chief and discuss it with him. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Referring to the word planning, would you be called in > 
for instance to discuss your budget, or your whole departmental program? 


Mr. Curtis: No. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: You say you would not? 
Mr. Curtis: No. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Or your individual budget, this would never be brought 
up between you and the minister? 


Mr. Curtis: No. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: He discussed the budget with the chief of staff commit- 
tee? Did he attend that committee? 


Mr. Curtis: He discussed it with the chiefs of staff, but he would not 
attend that committee. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: You say that he did not attend that committee? 
Mr. Curtis: No. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: This discussion of the budget would be between the min- 
ister and the deputy minister and between the minister and the chief of staff? 

Mr. Curtis: And the chairman of the chiefs of staff. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: And the chairman of the chiefs of staff, but you would 
not yourself be concerned in the matter of discussing the budget with the 
minister? 

Mr. Curtis: No. 
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Mr. DEACHMAN: The problems which you would discuss with the minister 
would be those relating to inquiries in react to some incident or something in 
the branch? 

Mr. Curtis: That is right. 

Mr. DeacHmMaAN: Let us take the case of new weaponry, or something of 

that kind. Would you discuss a matter of that kind with the minister? 
Mr. Curtis: Yes, I would brief him, and usually I would advise of the 
advantages or disadvantages of certain aircraft, or of plans of what we were 
doing in Europe, France, or Germany, in our bases over there, just to keep | 
him generally informed. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: To what extent would you initiate conversations with the 
minister? 

Mr. Curtis: Oh, quite often, if there was a problem, on which we wanted 
a decision, I would have an appointment and go in and discuss it with him. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: What kind of problem would arise in which you would 
initiate an interview with the minister? Can you recall any plot or class of prob- 
lems which might require your initiation of an appointment rather than his? 

Mr. Curtis: No, but there were plenty. Many times I have even gone in 
and discussed something on which I wanted to get his view. 

Mr. DEacHMAN: How often? When you say “plenty”, how often would this 
arise? Would you be seeing the minister weekly? 

: Mr. Curtis: Certainly every other week. Sometimes it was weekly, and 
sometimes two or three times a week. Other times it would be two or three 
weeks. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: The other chiefs, the C.G.S. and C.N.S. would be doing 
the same thing? 

Mr. Curtis: Yes. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: So we would expect that the minister would have any- 
where from three to half a dozen visits a week on matters from each of the 
service chiefs? 

Mr. Curtis: I do not know if he would have quite that many. 


Mr. DeacumMan: As a sum total? 

Mr. Curtis: He might have from three to six a week. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: You say from three to six a week from the service chiefs? 
Mae, CURTIS: Yes. 


Mr. Deactiman: And these would be concerning various matters and deal- 
ing with these particular services? 

Mr. CurTIs: Yes. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: And then in addition to that there would be the chairman 
of the defence committee, and his interviews with the minister would be on a 
more frequent basis, would you say? i 

Mr. Curtis: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Do you recall if there was any discipline within the chiefs 
of staff committee as to what matters would be referred to the minister and 
how they would be referred to him? 

Mr. Curtis: No, there was not any. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Did the minister on any occasion indicate to you, or was 
there any communication to the committee, that there were too many visits 


going on with the minister and too much of his time was being occupied by 
this, and that other channels might be more available for handling them? 
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Mr. Curtis: No, there never was. Our tacelee would usually be of ten 


to fifteen minutes time in length. They were not much longer except occasion- 
_ ally when something was important. They were short meetings. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Thank you. I think I have covered ae ee I Grated: 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SMITH: Having listened to the discussion and having read fairly 
widely on national defence matters it seems to me that one of the minister’s — 
chief problems both in the past and in the future is to get a proper evaluation 


of the competing plans of the various services, or, in certain cases, of various 


weapons. In the United States in the past it has developed into great lobbies. I 
do not think Canada has been entirely free from lobbies by the proponents of one 
weapon or another. Do you think in this proposed reorganization there is any- 
thing which indicates to you that the minister will get a better or a more 
dispassionate analysis of the schemes put forward by the proponents of various 
weapons? 

Mr. Curtis: I should not think so. You are not going to stop lobbyists 
from coming in and lobbying and putting their wares before the minister in 
the best light they possibly can. There was one comment made about this 
among the senior officers which to my way of thinking has been overplayed 
or over-estimated. I am a very good friend of every chief I was with, who was 
my opposite number when I was chief. I see them quite often. I believe it is 
just the same with members of parliament who battle away, but when they 
get out of the house they do not carry the fight with them. We battled and 
criticized each other, but I think that it has been overplayed by the press and 
by the public. 

Mr. SmitH: As you probably know, in the United States department of 
defence there is a branch which is fairly completely or theoretically com- — 
pletely divorced from the armed services. It is called systems analysis, and it 
attempts to evaluate matters economically and militarily. 

Mr. CurTIs: Yes. 

Mr. SmiItTH: Do you think that such a branch or department in the De- 
partment of National Defence, even on a small scale, would be a good thing for 
Canada at all? 

Mr. Curtis: I do not think we have enough new developments and new 
equipment to warrant it. If we were building submarines, ships, these new 
types of armed fighting vehicles, and new escorts in any quantity, it would be 
another matter, but we are not. I think it would be an expense which would 
cut away from that $100 million. 


Mr. SmitTH: My final statement is this: Do you think that some of the 
criticism of the present bill would be corrected if a defence council with 
certain definite statutory responsibilities were set up and in which the 
chiefs of land forces and the chiefs of the air force and the chiefs of the sea 
forces had a certain definite responsibility and place? 

Mr. Curtis: There was a defence committee and it worked. While I was 
there we had quite a number of meetings, probably once a month ‘or once every 
two months. It was a very important committee. _ 


Mr. SmitH: Perhaps I am being a little too technical, but it has no statutory 


-or legislative responsibility. 


Mr. Curtis: No, but would that make it much more effective? It comes 


up through other departments to the minister in the long run. 


Mr. SMITH: That is all. Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: That completes the questioning, gentlemen. 
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Mr. McMILLAN: Before you adjourn, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the air marshal a question. 

Air Marshal, you agreed with Mr. Harkness that diversified forces should 

always be available. Under the new arrangement do you think they would 
not also be available? 
Mr. Curtis: I do not know what the new arrangement is. It is so nebulous 
and so far off in the far blue yonder that I do not know. From some of the 
remarks that were made I have a feeling that what is emerging from this 
is the thinking that you have ground forces and will not need anything else. 
That is what I think from two or three remarks that have been made. If that 
is the decision, it is a surprise, but— 

Mr. TEMPLE: I am sure that is not in the white paper. 

Mr. Curtis: No, it is not in the white paper but some of the remarks 
from around the table led me to believe the thinking was going in that way. 

Mr. McMinutan: But that is not in the white paper? 

Mr. Curtis: No. 

Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, I have one point following on what Mr. 
Deachman said with regard to the preparation of the budget, which I would 
like to see clarified. I think perhaps the impression was left that you, as chief 
of defence staff, had no talks or conferences with the minister about the 
budget. I do not think you perhaps meant to leave that TED ree es 

Mr. Curtis: No, I did not. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: I am quite sure - you had considerable numbers of dis- 
cussions on the air force budget with the minister, the chairman, the deputy 
minister and other chiefs present, or perhaps just yourself and the chairman, 
the minister and the deputy minister, and so forth. 

Mr. Curtis: We did, but I did not put a program in front of the minister 
and say, ‘May I have your approval of this?” We discussed— 

Mr. DeacHMaAN: You had a great many discussions on this topic? 

Mr. Curtis: Yes; he was right in the picture. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: I thought that perhaps the impression was left that you 
had no discussion at all, and this I wanted to clarify. 

The point I wanted to bring out particularly was this: Do the chiefs of 
the forces each go in to see the minister alone or with members of their own 
staff but not with others present? 

Mr. Curtis: On occasion. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: And they discuss the budget in that way? 

Mr. CurRTISs: On occasion. 

Mr. DEAcHMAN: And do they, for instance, present their ideas on what 
they will require for the budget for that particular services? 


Mr. Curtis: They have done that. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: So this does take place? 
Mr. Curtis: It does. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Was the budget thrashed out among the chiefs at the 
committee level? 


Mr. Curtis: The minister never made a decision and said, ““You can go 
ahead and do this.” | 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I had realized that, but the presentation of your own 
program could be made by you directly to the minister? 


Mr. Curtis: Not in detail but in a general way, yes. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: In a general way? 
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Mr. Curtis: Yes, but not in detail. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: So the minister was the recipient of three separate pro- 
grams on three distinct occasions from three separate services? 
; Mr. Curtis: Not as a general rule. Over the year we would discuss things, 
but when we came to the final discussion of the budget it was always done 
with the chairman and the deputy minister. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I have one more question. Did you consider it in your 
interest to have the ear of the minister to explain your program in general 
terms? 

Mr CoRTIS:; “Yes: 

Mr. DEAcHMAN: And each service chief would feel the same? 

Mr. CurRTIS: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: That completes the questioning. 

Before we adjourn, I would like to remind the committee that we will be 
meeting at 3.30 or immediately after Orders of the Day in this room. General 
Macklin will be the witness. We will also meet at eight o’clock this evening 
in this room with the Minister. 

I wish to thank the witness on behalf of the committee for attending, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that he was not feeling up to his best today. 


We will now stand adjourned until 3.30. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
TUESDAY, June 9, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: We now have a quorum, gentlemen. We are resuming 
our discussion on Bill No. C-90. Our witness this afternoon is Major General 
W. H. S. Macklin, (retired). General Macklin will give a statement after which 
we will proceed with the questioning. 


Major General W. H. MAcKLIN (Retired): Mr. Chairman and members of 
the special committee on defence, I first wish to thank you for asking me to 
come here and give you my views in respect of Bill No. C-90. Having regard 
to my qualifications, I will give you a very brief resume of my military career. 
In the first war I served in the ranks of the infantry for some three years when 
I was between the ages of 16 and 19. I managed to put in about a year at the 
front. I then graduated in electrical engineering and because there was no 
market for engineers, I joined the Signal Corps as a lieutenant in 1925. Then 
I attended the staff college in India for two years between 1933 and 1934. 
I was attached to the air force for a year and joined the general staff in 
Ottawa. I held a large number of staff appointments in peace and in war in 

_. three large headquarters. I spent all told about 13 years here at army head- 
quarters in Ottawa, and had many dealings with the Chiefs of Staff committee, 
and with the Ministers of Defence and the Deputy Ministers. During this 
period I served in all ranks from Captain up to Major General. I think that 
is enough of my military background. 

I listened with great interest to the Air Marshal this morning, aud this 
afternoon I intend to put to you a view which is diametrically opposed to 

what he was telling you this morning. I will say at once regarding Bill No. 
C-90, that I think this bill when enacted will just about represent the most 
important and far reaching reform in the controlling organization of the armed 
forces we have ever had. I shall comment on the bill in more detail later. 

First, I would like to give you a bit of the history in respect of what has 

| gone on in the defence department since the second world war. I do not 
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think you can look at Bill No. c- 90 objectively aloes you ode some idea Bie 
of how the existing system has worked. That is what did not come out this 
morning. There was a good deal of talk about the terrible effect this might have _ 
on the armed forces. It certainly will be a shock to a good many people in ie 
the armed forces; but I do not think this is what matters. The question you q 
have to decide is, is the system which the air marshal wants to perpetuate, a 
with a few changes in the powers of the chairman of the chiefs of staff, 
and a few other changes, one which works, and do the taxpayers get value 
for their money? I say it has not worked, and they had not had value for their | 
money. 

The defence department has been in a mess ever since the second world 
war, and there are various reasons for this. I intend to give you the history 
of the thing as I see it. I am not so conceited as to pretend to know all the 
answers in respect of defence organization; but I studied defence and war in 
all its aspects for many years; I worked here in the defence department, and 
certainly know how this department works. ‘a 

I have studied carefully the white paper which was issued last March. — 
It is far superior to any of the two or three such documents which preceded it, 
all of which were useless. This is a much better piece of paper than anything 
that went before it of the same sort. However, I think this white paper still 
reflects certain deep-rooted misconceptions regarding the nature of war and of 
the armed forces needed to keep the peace or to fight if peaceful efforts collapse. 

For example, dealing with the post-war reorganization, the paper says — 
that the navy and the air force achieved real, rather than nominal equality — 
with the army. It adds that this reflected the lessons of the second world war — 
regarding the importance of air and sea power. With all respect to the drafters 
of this statement, let me say that in the British army staff colleges, where 
Canadian staff officers were trained between the wars, air power and sea power 
were stressed every working day. Even before the second war there was a 
belief in Canada, widely held in Britain too, that by some miracle an air force — 
might win a war without the awful bloodshed of the first great war. In April — 
1939, a scant four months before the outbreak of war, Mr. King told the house 
that the days of great expeditionary forces were over. I often wondered if he 
recalled that on D-day, five years later. 

Our army, if not our statesmen, was well aware before 1939 that it could go 
nowhere outside Canada without sea power, and could not hope to fight without 
adequate air support and sometimes sea support too, as on D-day. We knew 

that. | 
| So it did not really need any lessons from the second world war to drive 
home the vital importance of sea and air power. Actually, one of the principal — 
lessons of that war was, or should have been, that, vast as were the achieve- — 
ments of the air forces, they were scarcely equal to the truly stupendous 
efforts, industrial, financial, and military that were invested in them. y 

The paper goes on to say that there was a general belief that Canada’s — 
contribution in a future war could best be made in the.air or at sea. Here, of © 
course, the wish was father to the thought, since it had been the army’s man- — 
power troubles that brought on the political crises of 1917 and 1944. If you — 
‘could only avoid that, how nice that would be. a 

I must say that after the war I never heard much about concentrating on 
the navy. The whole emphasis was on the air force, called the weapon of the © 
future. That this is true is proved by the fact that for over a decade we have q 
spent a lot more on the air force than on navy and army combined. ' 

Ten years ago, anyone who ventured to question the future supremacy of q 
the air force was regarded on all sides as a fossil, or a blimp, or just a plain 3 
old fool. 
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eo war and does not mention peacekeeping at all. But the prevention of war is 
as important as the winning of war if it starts. We have to plan for both, as 
the paper says elsewhere. In the role of peacekeeping it has been the army 
which has predominated—in Kashmir, Indo China, Suez, Congo and Cyprus. | 
| Also, in the greatest war we have had in our history, barring the world 

wars, I mean Korea, the army predominated overwhelmingly. ) 

We sent at least 20,000 men to the war. We had about 500 killed in action 
and about 2,000 wounded. The navy kept three ships in the theatre throughout 
the war but the costly air force did not and could not put a single unit into the 
war theatre because it had neither the aircraft nor the crews for the job and 
had to confine its efforts to a small airlift in North Stars to Japan. . 

At this point I suggest to you that although there has been some talk of sea 
power and ten times as much about air power hardly anybody has ever bothered 
to produce an accurate definition of the meaning of those terms in order to 
determine if our existing forces can produce sea and air power. I will define 
these expressions for you as I see them. 

Air power simply means that ability to use the air for our own purposes 
while denying its use to the enemy. Sea power means exactly the same thing 
with respect to the use and denial of use of the sea. 

I should like to point out to you that the terms air power and sea power 
are not synonymous. We have had a multibillion dollar air force for many 
years but I hope to show you that this air force has never at any time since the 
war wielded any significant air power commensurate with its enormous cost 
because the airmen and statesmen alike were obsessed by the heady concept 
that the air force alone could win wars and the armies, and maybe the navies 
too, were obsolete. They deliberately set out to build an air force that would 
be good for air warfare and good for nothing else. The national defence depart- 
ment and successive governments acquiesced in this policy. 

No plans at all were made for aircraft to support the army in battle. Why 
should we bother if the army is to be done away with anyway? The air force 
did not much relish the truck driving aspect of air transport and tended to do 
as little as it could. 

Moreover, this country had decided, quite rightly, to make no nuclear 
bombs and, anyway, even in spite of the vast sums allotted to it, our air force 
simply could not have afforded great modern bombers at ten or twenty millions 
of dollars or more apiece. They could not afford that so it came about that as 
far as fighting aircraft were concerned the air force plumped for the type known 
as the jet interceptor which was designed to destroy manned bombers. As you 
know, for over a dozen years they have devoted enormous proportions of their 
huge budget to these aircraft and to the elaborate and costly air bases and 
ground equipment needed to operate them. As you know, we had nine squadrons 
of these in Canada and twelve in Europe. I submit the brutal fact is that these 
jet interceptors as a type were stillborn weapons and obsolete before they 
ever got into service in our air force in 1948 or 49. In other words, these 
interceptors never could perform the military functions for which they were 
designed. 

You heard the air marshal talking about the Arrow this morning, suggesting 
that it could, he said, go to 50,000 feet and fly 1,400 miles an hour. He said it 
was a wonderful machine and it was, but what good was it? Could it have done 
the job it was intended to do? The answer to that question is, no it could not. 
It does not matter how high it can fly, how fast it can go or how far it can go, 
it still could not prevent the Russians from dropping a nuclear bomb on Ottawa 
_ if the Russians decided to drop it. Therefore, it was an obsolete and worthless 

a weapon, and all of the interceptors have been in the same category. 
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Two new inventions rendered these aircraft obsolete. The first was the 
rocket missile and the second was the nuclear bomb. As for the missile, I would 
point out that some four years before our air force had its first interceptor into 
service the Germans had launched 1,600 rockets into London from a range of 
930-240 miles. The interceptor never even pretended to cope with the rocket 
and the rocket was four years ahead of the interceptor. The first nuclear bomb 
was dropped on Japan about three years before we had interceptors. The 
nuclear bomb was not then something as slight in definition as former weapons 
but was of a force of a new order of magnitude. This bomb was not five, ten or 
twenty times as big as its larger predecessors but at least 2,000 times as big as 
a ten ton bomb and only a baby compared to the hydrogen bomb which is a 
force measured in megatons, and nothing will stand against it. 

As you know, of course, nuclear bombs were carried in bombers and still 
are. Increasing reliance is placed on the missile carrier, and the President of the 
United States said one or two days ago that the United States now has more 
than a thousand of these intercontinental missiles, and the Secretary of Defence 
said the United States now number their nuclear devices in the tens of thousands. 

The cry for many years has been that the bomber remains a threat so we 
must have a defence against it. We never have had such a defence. The argument 
is completely fallacious because it would take about six hydrogen bombs 
accurately landed on our cities to destroy this country as a political and econom- 
ical entity. Our so-called air defences have never been able to prevent Russia 
from delivering such bombs since Russia had them and the bombers to carry 
them, not to mention the missiles. | 

I should like you to look at the civil defence exercise Tocsin ‘‘B” which 
was conducted two or three years ago. This envisaged an attack by some 30- 


odd bombers and a few missiles, and at the end of it it was solemnly announced | 


that some seven important cities were destroyed and over 2,500,000 people 
killed with about 1 million injured. That was the official word out of the defence 
department and I would not call that defence. 

I remind you as well that NORAD about which we hear so much is not an 
air defence for Canada but a creature of the United States strategic air force 
and its primary purpose is not to defend Canada at all but to defend or to 
attempt to defend the bases of the strategic air force. It has been called the air 
defence of Canada, but that is just to fool the public. 

It has been admitted again and again by the most responsible statesmen 
that nuclear war would be suicide. The present Prime Minister when accepting 
the Nobel peace prize said it would bring the ‘‘Peace of Extinction”. The British 
white paper of 1958, of which I have a copy here on the table, spoke of “The 
Balance Terror of Mutual Annihilation”. Mr. Khrushchov has repeatedly said 
that a nuclear war would make no sense and has quarrelled violently with his 
former Chinese ally on this point. When the Chinese said that the United States 


is a paper tiger Mr. Khrushchov said that it was a paper tiger with nuclear 


teeth. He does not want to be destroyed. 

If you cast your mind back to the U-2 incident you will recall there was a 
lot of fuss made about whether that plane was shot down or fell down. It does 
not make much difference. The point is it did get to the middle of Russia and 
was only one of a number of aircraft that have crossed Russia. So much for the 
discussion of what Russia has in the way of air defence. 

You must accept the fact that this bomb is intended as a deterrent and 
cannot be used to wage a war without producing an over-all holocaust. It has 
proved impossible up to date to produce a military defence against it, and the 
NORAD system is simply a hopeless attempt to project the methods of the 
Battle of Britain into the age of missiles and nuclear bombs. 
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Look how inconsistent we have been in this business. There were twelve © 
- defence squadrons of interceptors in Europe and suddenly with no explanation 
or debate it was announced that four would be disbanded and the other eight 
_rearmed with a totally different type of offensive aircraft. They would have to 
be fitted for nuclear rockets. How was this complete revolution possible if the 
interceptors were needed and were any good? We just washed them out without 
a word of explanation and replaced them with something totally different. If 
that is consistency, I do not know the meaning of the word. 

In pursuit of their obsession the R.C.A.F. have run through a whole family of 
interceptors, and always complained that the one they had was out of date. 
All I can say is that they were all out of date the whole time. There was the 
Vampire, the CF-100, the Sabre, and the Voodoo. Then there was the luckless 
Arrow that never got to the service. Some of these aircraft, certainly the CF-100 
and the Sabre, ran through a whole series of versions, or marks. There were five 

marks of the CF-100, but mark V was never put into service because there was 
no armament for it. Billions of dollars were squandered on these aircraft, and 
now all but a handful of them are scrap. 

Let me turn to the navy, and sea power. I want to say this: In spite of 
assertions to the contrary that have lately been made, I, for one, believe that 
the navy is technically efficient, and I do not think we should forget that the 

- admirals who have been castigated in some of the magazines and in the press 

were the sea captains who won the terrible battle of the Atlantic, and we owe 
our survival to them and their like. They cannot be as stupid as they have 
been made out to be. However, the question is: Why do we now have a navy, 
and what is it now supposed to do? For centuries the chief function of navies 
was to protect trade. In the words of the naval prayer, it was to guard ‘“‘those 
who pass on the seas upon their lawful occasions” 

Our navy has always been an pat dbm sine force. During the second 

- world war we knew exactly what it was doing. It was convoying cargoes across 
_ the seas. The submarines which it was hunting and killing were aiming their 
_ torpedoes at those cargoes. But now, in 1964, as far as Canada is concerned, 
_ we have no ships to convoy. Our merchant marine, which was large in 1945, 
_ has utterly perished long since. 

In 1956, we had to send a force to Suez. It was so small that I would say 
that Champlain might have lifted it in his canoes. Yet the air force could not 
. lift it, and the navy in Canada did not have a single sea transport to take it. 
_ For political reasons it was impossible to charter a British ship at that time, 
_ and they did not want to get the United States mixed up in this either. So how 
_ did we solve this problem? We disarmed a multimillion dollar aircraft carrier, 
_ the only one we had, and we turned it into a transport that a swordfish might 
' have sunk, and we sent our troops and our transport in that. That was a poor 
way to treat a costly warship, and it left the navy without the services of its 
carrier for six months in a time of crisis. That is the sort of defence that you 
have been getting for $1,700 million a year. 

Russia has hundreds of submarines. The advent of some armed with 
nuclear missiles was forecast in one of the previous white papers several years 
ago. More and more our navy has been quietly turned, without debate, towards 
the task of hunting nuclear-armed submarines. This task is just as hopeless 
_ in its way as that of the jet interceptors, because if the navy could sink nine 
such craft and the tenth landed its bomb on Halifax, that would be the end 
of the navy, and of Canada, too. I cannot stress too often that there is neither 
naval, air nor land defence against the hydrogen bomb. 
ay Since Canada is one of the world’s great trading nations a case could be 
: - made for the re-creation of a sizable merchant marine. The money we blew on | 
the Arrow aircraft alone would have subsidized a large merchant fleet for 20 
years. It seems to me incongruous, and even faintly humiliating, that we can- | 
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not send forces abroad without chartering somebody else’s ships, or disarming 


a warship. This does not emphasize our trumpeted independence. In short I 


say, with respect to the navy, that its role should be re-examined in the light 
of what is possible, and when that role has been determined with accuracy and 
assurance, the navy should be equipped to fulfil it. . 

I will now speak very briefly of the army, with its two elements, militia 
and regular. The axe is about to be put once more to the militia, and much has 
been made these last few days, of the fact that some of its units consist of two 
officers and six men. I tell you, the reduction may be wise and it may be neces- 
sary but I want to say here that having regard to the way the militia has been 
treated by government and by the press and the public since the second world 
war, it is a miracle that the militia has survived at all. It has been organized 
and re-organized times without number. You would almost need an electronic 
computer to add them up. It has been mocked and scorned by politicians, press 
and public alike, as being obsolete and useless. It has been insulted by such 
vandalisms as the destruction of the historic University avenue armouries in 
Toronto and by bulldozers to build a new law school. I ask you: Who would 
join an organization so poorly regarded? In fact, it has survived as always by 
the unrewarded patriotism of a handful of people, and it has not been as 
worthless as most people believe. 

In 1950, when we had to raise a brigade for NATO in a hurry, we only 
could do it by basing its mobilization on the militia, and in no other way 
could we have raised it so quickly. 

If the militia is to be retained at all, my contention is that it should be 
supported and encouraged, rather than be treated as it has been treated, be- 
cause it is a poor thing to keep a dog just to keep kicking it. The regular army 
which was only 20,000 strong at the time, contributed heavily to the Korean 
war, and maintained ‘the NATO brigade for many years. 

I will outline what I think are the chief defects of the regular army. First, 
there is the obsolete nature of some of its equipment, for instance the armoured 
carriers. You know the sad tale of the Bobcat. That had the longest period 
of gestation of any animal known to natural science. It then proved, like the 
interceptor, to be stillborn. The second defect is the lack of air transport. I 
think the brigade in Germany has, or will have, a dozen helicopters, which 
is pretty meagre. With that recent exception, the defence department has 
resolutely refused to give the army its own air transport, and the air force 
never got around to producing any for it. For years we kept a parachute 
brigade at immense cost, and never did we have it airlifted with its equip- 
ment. I do not know what is the present status of that formation. In Korea we 
depended upon the United States for tactical air support and even to lft our 
wounded off the battlefield. I visited that front as adjutant general, and I had 
to borrow a United States helicopter and a British light aircraft to see the 
troops. When we sent a battalion to Cyprus a few weeks ago, there was not 
enough airlift for its heavier equipment, and so it went into that hostile island, 
half equipped and half armed, and waited two or three weeks for the rest of 
its armament and equipment to come by sea. What a risk that was to subject 
Canadian soldiers to. That is the state of your defences in 1964. You cannot even 
move one battalion with its equipment. The 12 helicopters will not be enough, 
and for the most part the NATO brigade will be as glued to the ground as was 
Caesar’s legions. Doubtless it would be more economical to have the necessary 
air transport provided by the air force. The criterion must be that it shall be 
permanently and absolutely under the control of the brigade commander, even 
as are his motor trucks, or his wheelbarrows—what is the essential difference 
between an airplane and a wheelbarrow; they both are carriers. 


The third defect is that there are absolutely no reserves of any kind any- 2 


where behind the formations of the regular army. If the NATO brigade got into © 
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a battle, it would be into a manpower crisis in no time. You might as well try 
to operate the O.T.C. without spare parts. It would soon come to a grinding 
halt. 

I believe it was a major error to commit the regular army to civil defence, 
apparently because local authorities just declined to take on the job. This is 
akin to a plan to send your police forces and fire brigades to the war on its 
outbreak. That would not be considered very sensible. It is sure that the 
army cannot fight and do civil defence at the same time. It seems to me that 
there are two or three jobs lined up for every soldier when the emergency 
happens. 

Well, gentlemen, that is a brief and incomplete review of the record of 
our forces since the second world war with emphasis on the defects. In that time 
we have spent perhaps $20 billion and a huge percentage of this has been 
sheer waste. Defence has been a heavy burden on the economy, but has 
produced very little actual protection for our cities and our citizens. I say no 
child has slept safer in bed because of our colossal investment in jet inter- 
ceptors. 

This result was partly because of governmental obsession with the concept 
of a supreme air force which was shared by most of the public, which would, 
if accurate, solve all manpower problems, but it came about largely because 
of the incredibly clumsy and ineffective method of controlling the armed forces 
at the top. 

To start with, we had in 1946, the chiefs of staff committee, consisting 
of the three service chiefs. Getting agreement on any matter of importance 
from these competing chiefs was hard enough, and rarely accomplished, but 
the government soon compounded the problem by adding two members to 
this committee who were civilians, and not chiefs of staff at all. There was 
the chairman of the Defence research board, a scientist, and the deputy minister, 
a civil servant. 

Here you had a good example of the dangerous practice of giving men 
power without responsibility, an attribute ascribed to the famous harlots of 
Babylon. For these two members, while not responsible for the efficiency of 
the forces, could argue, delay and frustrate propositions advanced by the chiefs, 
or by any chief. 

A few years later, to add to the confusion, and make the committee still 
more ineffective, there was appointed a chairman of the chiefs of staff com- 
mittee, with rank, you will note, one above the chiefs themselves. He was a 
general and they were a lieutenant general, a vice admiral, and an air marshal. 

If you will carefully read section 19 of the Defence Act, printed in the 
notes to Bill No. C-90, and to be repealed, you will find it completely incom- 
prehensible; it makes no sense. 

For here is an officer, senior to all the chiefs, sitting as chairman of the 
chiefs’ committee, co-ordinating both training and operations of the forces, 
and doing whatever else the minister tells him to do. 

Yet the act says each chief remains responsible for the control and ad- 
ministration of his own service, and all four of these officers, as well as the 
two civilians, have direct access to the minister. The result could only be 
confusion and chaos and conflicting advice to the minister. Whose advice 
is he to take? The only committee of that sort I heard of which ever ac- 
complished anything was the committee which produced the King James 
version of the Bible. 

In practice the chairman was a super chief of staff, but again without 
responsibility if one service broke down. He was the real arbiter of the advice 
on defence policy tendered to the government. Whatever section 19 was in- 
tended to mean, this chairman wielded immense power. I noted this for years. 
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Below this clumsy, wrangling, six man committee there has been a whole 
cascade of subcommittees, dealing with such matters as manpower, pay, 
supplies, and a host of other details. I was a member of a number of these 
for five years, and I wish to tell you that these committees worked in an 
atmosphere of frustration, for as often as not when some proposal appeared 
on the agenda some member would announce that his chief did not agree, 
and that ended discussion. And if a sub-committee produced a proposal that 
some chief disapproved the member concerned incurred the wrath of his 
superior. So effective and constructive work by these committees was almost 
impossible, and the time they wasted will never be reckoned. 

Then, in all the realms of training, intelligence, planning, procurement, 
and administration, there has been unnecessary and grossly wasteful triplica- 
tion of staffs. In recent years the medical and chaplains’ services were unified. 
I doubt if the health or the spiritual welfare of the forces has suffered as a 
result. 

Finally, and I shall comment more on this later, there has been superim- 
posed on this triplicated service organization, a gigantic, and largely superfluous, 
civil service. This has added huge sums to the overhead, and its main result 
has been to hamper, delay, and even veto all sorts of projects. 

So there you have it; some $20 billion spent since 1950. We have got for 
it three armed services totally independent of one another. They can neither 
co-operate effectively, nor fight together. The fighting element of the R.C.A.F. 
is strapped to the U.S. strategic nuclear air force. The navy has no merchant 
ships to convoy. The army has outworn equipment, no air transport, or very 
little, and no reserves. It is immobilized to a dangerous degree. 

This doleful situation is the outcome of several factors. For one there has 
been the belief in the supremacy of air forces. For another there was the 
outworn concept that in some way, sea power, land power, and air power can 
be regarded as separate entities. They are not. Actually it is hardly possible to 
win a dog fight without the participation of at least two, and often all three 
of the armed forces. They should be considered as a Trinity—three in one. 

Would you not agree that it is fantastic that we have had an air force for 
40 years which has never in its whole lifetime been able to support the army 
in battle? The result has been to make it a sort of colonial appendage of the 
U.S. Strategic Air Force. 

Therefore I welcome this farreaching proposal in Bill No. C-90 to abolish 
the useless chiefs of staff committee, and to instal one chief, placing under 
him unified staffs, dealing with operations planning and training; manpower, 
equipment, construction, and supplies, and other aspects of organization. Doubt- 
less time and experience may modify details, but the principle is sound. 

I have, however, a few opinions to give on the working of the proposed 
new system. One chart shows three people reporting to the minister ;—chairman 
dominion research board, chief of defence staff, deputy minister. The dominion 
research board and the deputy minister should be made to confine themselves 
to their own spheres, scientific and civil. They should not be allowed to en- 
croach on the responsibilities of the chief of staff in respect of military policy. 
Otherwise the minister will get conflicting advice, two thirds of which will 
be irresponsible. I will mention the deputy minister in a moment. The new 
bill says clearly that the chief of the defence staff is to be responsible for the 
control and administration of the armed forces; so, I say, let everybody else 
keep their hands off. 

I turn to the function and status of the deputy minister. There has been 
considerable pressure, including the report of the Glassco Commission, to in- 
crease what is called “Civilian control of the armed forces’. I have no hesita- 
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tion in saying that this would be disastrous. There is too much civilian control 
already; I have mentioned the vast clogging superimposed civil service. 


There is absolutely no evidence, and no reason to assume, that civil control 


would be more economical or more efficient than military control. You do not 


entrust control of your forces in great battles to a horde of civil servants. Why 
do it in peace? The past has proven the fallacy of the notion. 

I served on the general staff here in Ottawa from 1936 till after the out- 
break of war in 1939. We then had complete, absolute control by the deputy 


minister. The minister himself came to see us once a year to wish us all a 


merry Christmas. Not a dog could bark in the armed forces unless the deputy 
minister approved. 

The department was run by this official on a political patronage basis, and 
the chiefs of staff were powerless. I was there and I saw it. There was a gate 
to the office, and there was an office boy who escorted people in who wanted 
something. 

No wonder the forces were paralyzed. On the outbreak of war three 
ancient aircraft fell in the state of Maine trying to get to Halifax. We had 
exactly four useful antiaircraft guns without proper fire control. The coast 
defences were incomplete, the navy was sadly depleted, the army likewise. 


Actually we were virtually defenceless. It was a poor way to do it, but so 


notorious was the situation in the department that both the minister and the 
deputy minister were replaced in the first week of the war, and strangers to 
the department were installed. That is how bad the situation was, and the prime 
minister knew it. 

I have contended for years that the defence department does not need a 
deputy minister at all. If that startles you, I suggest you think it over. In 
every other department, the deputy minister is the trained, permanent, pro- 
fessional adviser to the minister, whoever he may be. In defence, on the con- 
trary, the professional adviser ought to be the chief of defence staff. If any 
deputy minister gives contrary advice it is irresponsible according to the very 
terms of this bill, and therefore dangerous. 

What is wanted on the civil side is a financial superintendent, or prepetual 
auditor, with no say at all in defence policy. Then you could dispense with the 
bulk of the costly, hampering civil service you now have. What a saving that 
would be. 


One more important thing I want to mention. There is an intimation in the 
white paper that Bill No. C-90 is just the first step in what is called there the 


- unification of the forces. My own view is that Bill No. C-90 will be about 


enough. I think it would be the worst possible thing to put all the forces into one 
amorphous uniform, and sink the identity of all the various elements out of 
sight. 

The navy is intensely proud of its distinctive dress, and its traditions going 
back to Sir Richard Grenville, and Nelson at Trafalgar, and the same applies to 
the air force and its blue dress. As for the army it has its corps and its regiments 
each proud of its battle honours, its uniform, badges and record. Do you want 
to consign to oblivion the Princess Patricias or the R. 22 R. now in Cyprus? Are 
we to take the kilts from our highland regiments? There has been nothing like 
the esprit de corps engendered by our army organization since the Roman 
legions. If you abolish the identity of the navy, air force and all the diverse 
elements of the army you will do enormous harm, and accomplish no military 
object. On the contrary. Besides, these variations are immensely popular with 
the public, who love their air force, and their navy and all the rest of the 
trappings. Do not tinker with long established customs and traditions. 


But we must distinguish between sentiment and tradition. Tradition rests 
on a basis of loyalty and efficiency. Sentiment says we must stick to horses or 
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to sails in the modern age. It was largely sentiment that impelled the air force 
to cling to the obsolete interceptor. It was so fast and shiny. 

I will now say bluntly, that if the only war the government contemplates is 
a nuclear war, it would be best to reduce the armed forces to a token, for such 
duties as aid to the civil power or the protection of fisheries—that is for police 
work—and save the money. If we spend all we have got we cannot defend our- 
selves against the ““H’”? bomb. Nor can we add to the effectivenesss or credibility 
of the deterrent now possessed by the United States, and Britain. 

I should just like to remind you that we have had a dozen wars in the 
past 20 years in Malaya, Algeria, Indo China, Korea, Egypt and so on, and these 
wars have been fought, and other wars have been averted by conventional arms. 
The United States has spent about $300 billions on strategic nuclear weapons and 
has ended up with the communists in Cuba 90 miles from Florida. That is a good 
example of the uselessness of trying to defend yourself against communism with 
the hydrogen bomb. This cannot be done. You cannot defend this civilization 
with the hydrogen bomb, you can only destroy ite 

What Canada needs are armed forces under unified control at the top, as 
now proposed. They should be capable of rapid organization into ad hoc task 
forces in varying sizes of composition depending on the job. They should be 
mobile by land, sea and air. We can produce this result without damage to the 
pride or tradition of any element of the forces, and that is what should be done. 

As a sort of anticlimax I just want to say a few words about the clauses of 
Bill No. C-90 dealing with non-public funds. I know they are not under dis- 
cussion but I will not have a chance to refer to them again and the subject is 
dear to my heart. 

After the second world war there was a most incredible and inexcusable 
discrimination made between the services in the disposition of non-public funds. 
In the case of the army the regimental funds board expropriated every penny 
which belonged to every institute or mess in the active service force. Every mess 
and every canteen was sold off at public auction and the regular army was left 
with a bare floor and the task of replacing them out of its own money. The 
‘government then passed an act of parliament setting up a benevolent fund 
for the relief or army veterans of the second world war. When I was adjutant 
general, as time went on, the number of veterans in the regular army continued 
to diminish while the number of non-veterans continued to increase and I did 
not receive a cent to look after the distress cases of the non-veterans and had to 
assess every institute in the regular army a percentage of their profits in order 
to create a new fund to do that. 

In the case of the navy and air force they kept their non-public funds in 
‘the amount of several million dollars. These funds have remained to this date 
under the control of the chiefs of staff of the navy and air force. They have 
been administered for the relief of distress of anyone in those forces and also 
for the replacement of moneys lost to the institutions for new messes which 
they had to set up. Furthermore, they kept all their furniture. It was not sold 
at auction and they did not have to replace it out of their pockets. 

I see now that non-public property is to be vested in the chief of defence 
staff, except that contributed to any specific unit or other element of the defence 
forces. I do not quite know what this means in respect of the balance of the 
millions that were formerly under the control of the chiefs of the naval and 
air staffs. Will the new chief take all this over or not and, if so, for whose bene- 
fit will he be able to administer it? I think there would be much anger if he 
diverted these funds to army distress cases, and maybe it is too late to undo 
the incredible inequality of treatment meted out to the army by the govern- ~ 
ment in 1946. The matter needs thought and it should be handled with discre- 
tion. I wanted to bring this to your attention. There is the situation as it exists | 
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as a result of what I cannot refer to as anything but a blunder, in my mind, 


made in 1948 whereby all the army’s money was grabbed and the other money 


was not. That is all I have to say. 

I think Bill No. C-90 is a great reformation and I would remind you that 
about 2,400 years ago the Greek philosopher Aristotle said: “In a multitude of 
rulers there is evil. Therefore let there be one prince’’. 

Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you general. We will now proceed with our ques- 
tioning and I have Mr. Temple’s name first on my list. 


Mr. TEMPLE: First of all, General, let me state that I have found the last 
55 minutes to be most interesting. You referred to an airlift of the army. I 
understood you to state that the new transport aircraft should stay under the 
control of the Royal Canadian Air Force, but following operations, bringing 
troops from one place to wherever they are going, these transport aircraft 
should then remain under the control of one person. Would that individual be 
the chief of defence staff? 


Mr. Mackuin: No. What I meant to say is that the business of purchasing, 
servicing aircraft and the training of aircrew is a specialized business and 
there is no particular reason for dividing this business up between a lot of 
different individuals. The R.C.A.F. has been doing this for 40 years and can 
continue to do so. The criterion is that when perhaps a dozen transports have 
been allotted to a NATO brigade, or as many as may be needed to do a job to 


give that brigade mobility, those transports, having been allotted to the brigade, 


should be under the brigadier’s control and should not be taken away any more 
than should his motor trucks be taken away. The air force may purchase them, 
supply them ,train the aircrews and produce the spare parts for those trans- 
ports but they then belong for operational purposes to the brigadier and should 
not be removed by the air force for some other function. We have had this 
trouble again and again. Incidentally, one wants an airplane and one may get 
it or may not get it. If the chief of the air staff wants to go somewhere he orders 
up an airplane and goes but if the chief of general staff or adjutant general 
wants to go somewhere he can ask for an airplane and maybe he will get it 
and maybe he will not. | 

Mr. TEMPLE: Do you not believe that the chief of the defence staff should 
have the ultimate authority regarding whether or not a plane should be left 
where it is or whether it is badly needed somewhere else? 


Mr. Mack.in: I certainly do believe that, because the chief of defence staff 
controls everything. He allots everything to everyone. He is the man who says 
you can have four battalions in this brigade and only three in that one, or you 
ean have 12 airplanes now but you are coming out of the line and you do not 
need them so I will reduce the number to six for the time being. That is abso- 
lutely correct, but while the airplanes are given to the brigade they should 
be under the command of the brigadier and no one else should have any say 
in respect of their operational employment. Otherwise how could a brigadier 
make any plans for operations at all, particularly when he does not know 
whether he is going to have 12 airplanes, six or none? 

Mr. TEMPLE: I have another question relating to the 1956 stripping of the 
H.M.C.S. Magnificent of its armament in order to have that aircraft carrier 
transport troops to Suez. 

Mr. Mackin: That is what was done. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Was it not foreseen in those years that there could be an 
eventuality requiring those troops to be moved quickly? 
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Mr. Mackin: You had better ask the successive ministers of defence why ow 


that was never foreseen. The army always knew it had to have some means of 
moving. We could not swim. : 


Mr. TEMPLE: I presume the principal reason for a defence force now is 


that of keeping the peace. Its second purpose is, if it cannot keep the peace, 


to win any war that might be fought. You have referred to the billions of 
dollars that have been spent, and I believe you suggested that it was squandered. 
However, the peace has been kept. 

You suggest that Canada’s role in NORAD really is not that of defending 
Canada but only that of defending the SAC bases? 


Mr. Mackin: That has been the function of NORAD ever since it was 
created. This was never made clear to the public at any time of which I am 
aware until the former prime minister made that statement in the House of 
Commons just before the state department landed on his head. He said that 
but, of course, the rest of us have known that for many years. As a matter 
of fact, you will find this statement in various articles I have written and had 
published. 


Mr. TempLe: Would you agree that the SAC bases with nuclear weapons 
have been and are a deterrent? 


‘Mr. Mackiin: Of course they have been, and have been the only thing 
that prevented the Russians from an aggressive war. I have never questioned 
the value of that deterrent. What I do question is, firstly, the necessity for 
providing a military defence for that deterrent, which NORAD is supposed to 
be and, secondly, the possibility of providing it. There are two fallacies in 
respect of NORAD. One is that you must have a military defence for those 
bases and the other is that it is possible to produce it. Both of those assumptions 
are false. You do not need this defence of the bases and you cannot produce 
it if you did need it. I do not know what the present situation is but not long 
ago the United States had more than 70 air bases around the world in four 
continents and in about a dozen different countries, and all that NORAD was 
purported to be was a defence for that portion of those bases in continental 
United States. 

Mr. Trmp.e: Those bases represent a major portion of them, do they not? 
Mr. Mackin: How much deterrent do you need? The United States had 
bases in Turkey, Pakistan, Africa, Spain, Germany, Great Britain and Japan, 
and I do not know where else. They had Russia ringed with bases. It was 
fantastic to assume that Russia could knock all those bases out in one raid in 


half an hour. It was just plain nonsense to think that could be done, If the ; 


Russians had attempted that they would have been destroyed and Mr. Khrush- 
chov knows that as clearly as I am saying it. 


Mr. Temp.e: Therefore, does it not follow that the SAC bases do help | 


Canada because they provide a very real deterrent? 


Mr. Macxkuin: I never suggested that they did not provide a deterrent. 
What I said was that you cannot provide a military defence for that deterrent 


and you do not need to provide a military defence in any event. The deterrent 


itself is there and we must have it. It consisted in former times almost entirely 


of bombers. It now consists of more and more missiles including the Polaris 
which cannot be touched because it moves around under the sea. The enemy 


does not know where it is so it cannot hit it. That is the deterrent and there 
is enough of it. 

All the evidence indicates that the United States has got several times 
as much nuclear power as the Russians have and you do not have to take my 


word for that because I can quote you chapter and verse from such responsible © 
publications as the Atlantic Monthly of Boston. The United States has four ~ 
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or five times as much nuclear power and there never was a missile gap. There 


has been a lot of noise made about it but it never really existed. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I have one final question in respect of the air force. You 
said you agreed with a good portion of the white paper on defence and Bill 
No. C-90, particularly with reference to pages 22 and 23 of the white paper on 
defence dealing with tactical air support for our ground forces and increased 
emphasis on the air transport role. Do you agree generally with those sugges- 
tions? 

Mr. MACKLIN: Yes, and I have just said so or I hope that I have said so. 
I welcome these suggestions and that is why I said that this is by far the best 
white paper that has been produced since the war. I think for the first time we 
are going to have an air force which can actually operate with other Canadian 
forces. Do you want to keep your army in the battle without air support in this 
air age? 

Mr. TEMPLE: I agree with the white paper. 


Mr. MACKLIN: It is a most remarkable thing that there is now recognition 
for the first time of that which constitutes air power and that in itself is one of 
the elements of air power. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Thank you. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: General, I think in referring to the landing at Cyprus you 
suggested the Canadian troops owing to the lack of air transport facilities were 
landed without adequate heavy equipment to protect them? 


Mr. MACKLIN: What I said was that an infantry battalion like the 22nd 
battalion has certain armament and certain transport as an integral part of 
its equipment. I do not know what that includes now in 1964, because I am out 
of date, but it included quite a number of motor trucks, jeeps, cars and one 
thing and another, and some fairly heavy armament. What was done at the 
time this battalion went to Cyprus was a movement of the soldiers and their 
lighter equipment such as their rifles and perhaps their Bren guns or whatever 
guns they have now, into the aircraft and then to Cyprus, but their heavy 
equipment such as motor trucks and that sort of thing was not transported by 
air but by sea and the unit was left in Cyprus for two or three weeks without 
that equipment. I think this was a very hazardous thing to do. You will remem- 
ber the Hong Kong expedition of 1941 in respect of which we had a royal 
commission. That expedition landed in Hong Kong and its transport was on a 
United States ship and never did get to Hong Kong. There were 256 vehicles 
involved and Brigadier Jake Lawson fought the battle there without any 
transport. That was not a very smart piece of work. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: The British forces had been in Cyprus up to this time 
in force. Do you know whether any arrangement was made with the British 
forces to make use of their heavy equipment until such time as the equip- 
ment belonging to the Canadian troops arrived? Do you know whether any use 
was made of the heavy equipment that was in Cyprus and which belonged to the 
British forces? 

Mr. MACKLIN: I have no idea:in that regard. You will have to ask that 
question of the planners, but in any event I should like to point out to you 
that as far as I know the British army never has any transport to give away 
to anyone else. In fact during the second world war the British came to me 
on several occasions when I was the vice chief of general staff asking me if I 
had any heavy equipment to help them out. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: You are not certain that the Canadian troops were with- 
out equipment because there may have been some arrangements made for 
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those troops to use the heavy equipment belonging to the British during that 
period, in which case they would have been adequately equipped; is that right? 

Mr. MAcKuIn: I can only tell you that the over-all equipment would have 
been spread over a much greater number of troops than was intended. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: As you know, at that time the British troops had been 
withdrawing from the area. Is it not possible that arrangements were made 
with the British troops for the Canadian troops to make use of the British 
equipment until such time as the Canadian equipment arrived because, as you 
know, the British troops had been in there for a long time? 

Mr. Mackuin: I have no idea in that regard. I do not know what arrange- 
ments were made, but if Cyprus is an independent country, as we say it is, are 
we to depend on our begging and borrowing from the British in order to equip 
our unit there? 

Mr. DEACHMAN: I should like to refer again to your statement that the 
Canadian troops arrived in Cyprus without any arrangements being made for 
any kind of heavy equipment. 

Mr. Mackin: I did not say that. I said the Canadian troops arrived in 
Cyprus without a portion of its equipment. 

Mr. DEAcHMAN: You do not know whether arrangements had been made 
to provide our troops with equipment during the gap; is that correct? 

Mr. Mackin: Ask the planners, do not ask me. 

Mr. DracuMaNn: But the statement was made with the implication that we 
had put troops in there without providing adequate equipment for them, and 
you cannot substantiate this, sir. I suggest you made a statement which you 
are not able to substantiate to this committee in respect of the protection of 
Canadian troops by this government. 

Mr. Macxktutn: I can certainly substantiate the fact that the Royal Twenty- 
second battalion went over there by air and part of its equipment went by sea. 
That is what I said. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: We know that. 

Mr. Mackin: You think it was a good thing? 


Mr. DeacHMaN: You further went on to say that we left them without 
protection. I say that this was not substantiated by knowledge which you are 
able to bring before this committee. 


Mr. Mackin: What I can say with assurance is that the over-all forces in 
Cyprus were short of that equipment while they were on the sea. 


Mr. DEacumMaN: They were not necessarily without equipment. 
Mr. Mackin: Why did we ship it? 


Mr. DeacHMaN: In order to permit the British, who were withdrawing 
from Cyprus, to return their equipment to Britain. 


Mr. Mackin: Oh, well, all right, I leave it with the rest of the committee 
to decide whether it was a good idea to send those soldiers over there in that 
condition. 

I will go back and give you another illustration of this. At the time of 
Suez we were supposed to send an infantry battalion to Egypt. It was stopped 
because Nasser made tremendous objections and the Canadian government 
decided not to send it. It therefore went to Halifax and never went past Hali- 
fax. This was the Queen’s Own Rifles. The battalion was formed by taking the 
trained men out of two battalions of the Queen’s Own and putting them into 
one battalion, and taking all the untrained and unfit men and putting them 
into the other battalion. I can leave it to your imagination what the other bat- 
talion looked like after this process had been carried out. A question was asked 
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in the House of Commons, I think, by General Pearkes when he was in opposi- 
tion—I am not sure of that but the question was certainly asked—how many 
men in the battalion going to Egypt were under 19 years of age. The answer 
was 186. We were sending 186, 18 year-olds to a hostile country 6,000 miles 
away, and that was the best the army could do at that time after spending $16 
million a year. We were certainly not getting results for the money. You will 
find that record in Hansard. I can substantiate that. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: I want to move to another question. These are questions 
relating to statements of yours to the effect that Canada does not have the 
power to make a decision to fire upon an enemy but would have to get the 
permission of the President of the United States to do so. This I believe relates 
to NORAD or to the North American defences. Is this correct? 

Mr. MAcKLIN: That is so. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Is it your opinion that we should have a unified North 
American defence? 

Mr. MACKLIN: I do not think we need a North American defence at all 
because I have said, in 14 pages of my manuscript here, that the thing is useless 


and always was. It was put there at the urgent request of the Pentagon when 


the Russians got the means to deliver a nuclear bomb. They went into a flat 
spin and they built the DEW line up in the north and rebuilt the mid-Canada 
line, and then there was the Pine Tree line, and then we provided all these 
squadrons of interceptors for NORAD. The plan was made, I think, in Washing- 
ton, and we concurred with it. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: I take it you do not believe it is necessary for the main- 
tenance of NORAD? 

Mr. MACKLIN: I have been saying this for years, if you had read what I 
published, and I do not suppose you have and I do not blame you. It has been 
published in many newspapers right from Montreal to Victoria. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: In your opinion NORAD’s function of detection, warning 
and identification, that is identification of foreign vessels entering our waters 
or foreign aircraft entering our air space, and so on, is a function that is not 
worth continuing? 

Mr. MACKLIN: I would not say that some of the radar elements of NORAD 
are useless—I would not say that. Interceptors are useless because they cannot 
stop the Russians from dropping bombs on the cities on which the Russians 
want to drop bombs. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Do you consider the DEW line useless? 

Mr. MACKLIN: You are putting a technical question. It is getting more and 
more obsolete, like everything else. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Do you believe it has had its uses in its day? 

Mr. MACKLIN: Very limited. I doubt it. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: You would scrap it? 


Mr. Macxkuin: I do not know. I am not qualified to say that. I do not 
intend to commit myself on such a technical question. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: I want to move to another area. You say that in the 
establishment down on Cartier square we can see scores of civil servants lining 
up at the punch clock every day. 

Mr. MACKLIN: I have seen it for years myself. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Is it an exception to see hordes of employees anywhere 
line up at the punch clock? 

Mr. MACKLIN: I do not know anything about what happens in the General 
Electric Company or the Westinghouse Company or the de Havilland aircraft 
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factory. I have not been there to see. I did live in Cartier square for years 
and very frequently I was summoned to the office of the chief of the general 
staff or the minister, or the deputy minister, at say a quarter past twelve. 
I wanted to get some information. And then, you would see a line of people 
all the way down the hall, from the door down to here, ten or fifteen minutes 
ahead of closing time, each one determined to get ahead of the other to the 
punch clock. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Do you think the practice is different from what it is in 
any other department of the civil service? 


Mr. MAcKLIN: I do not know anything about other departments; I never 
was in the Department of Justice or the Department of Transport. It was not 
my business to go there, so I do not know. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: So you are not aware whether it was unusual or just the 
vractice of the clock punchers anywhere else? 


Mr. MAcKuIN: I submit it is a bit expensive. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Would you replace those civil servants with soldiers? 


Mr. Mackin: I could dispense with a great many of them if I could 
only get rid of the enormous overhead of the deputy minister’s branch. The 
deputy minister’s branch is a complete duplication in many, many respects. 
For instance, he has a sort of director of manpower in there. This fellow had no 
means of getting information so he would come to my staff and ask for it. You 
could fire him and you would not be any worse off. My staff had the information, 
and they would give the information to the minister or to the House of 
Commons or to anyone else if they wanted it. He did not need to get it from a 
civil servant who had to get it from us in the first place. This is a tremendous 
duplication of effort. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I have one more question on the subject of non-public 
funds. I know you would like me to ask you a question about non-public 
funds. You are referring here to excesses of mess funds accumulated by a mess 
such as the one at Petawawa, and so on. 


Mr. MaAckuin: There were dozens and scores of institutes, messes, can- 
teens—mostly messes and canteens by the hundreds—in the active service 
force in Canada and in Great Britain and elsewhere during the war, and they 
all made profits and they all had funds. The department set up the regimental 
funds board to see that these funds were not stolen or lost or misappropriated 
or embezzled. At the end of the war the regimental funds board simply 
impounded all of these funds. One example was that of a friend of mine who 
was going to buy a brass figure of Mercury as a memorial for the signal corps. 
He had it all fixed up, and he found a sculptor who was going to make the 
figure, and the soldiers voted the money for this. However, before he got the 
thing made, the money disappeared. They seized it all and they took it away. 
They then came to Camp Borden, the army services corps mess, and the 
medical mess on Elgin street here, and a hundred other messes and institutes, 
and they had an auction sale in every mess, and all the equipment was sold 
at the auction, and the money was taken by the regimental funds board and 
put into the fund, and the total was about $9 million. Parliament then passed 
an act creating a benevolent fund. Now, the benevolent fund is a good thing. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: What was the benevolent fund used for? | 
Mr. MACKLIN: It is administered by a board of people for the benefit of 
the army veterans of the second world war who may be in distress. They can 
come to this board and they can ask for a loan or a gift, and the case is 
investigated with great care. This is a welfare service. If they decide that this 
is a worthy case, they either loan the man some money or give it to him. : 
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Mr. DEACHMAN: You believe these funds should not have been left with 
the messes or do you believe they should have gone into this welfare fund? 


Mr. Mackuin: I only point out that what was done for one service should 


have been done for all three, and it was not done for all three. The army service 


corps mess in Camp Borden was sold at a public auction, all the furniture, the 
pictures on the walls, and everything there, and the postwar officers were 
forced to replace it at their own expense. Half a mile down the road is an 
air force mess, and it still has furniture which it had during the second 
world war. 


The CHAIRMAN: Pardon me, Mr. Deachman. We have a number of other 
questioners. Is this your last question? 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I will close on this question. I know, as a junior Officer 
who was, during the hostilities, only a boy and who helped to contribute to that 
fund as thousands of others did, that I am glad to see it went into a benevolent 
fund of this kind, and that it was not just returned for the use of the permanent 
force messes, because the major contributors to that fund were people who 
were only there during the hostilities and left the money in passing through. 
The thing that astonishes me is that in the air force and in the navy the 
funds are still retained. I would like to Know why. 


Mr. MAcKLIN: You would like to know why and I will tell you. I did 
not quarrel with the setting up of this benevolent fund. What I quarelled with 
was the discrimination between the three services in respect of this money. 
The chief of the air staff and the chief of the naval staff had each a large fund. 
I do not know how much it was. It comes to millions of dollars. I do not know 
whether it is $3 million or $5 million. They can administer that as they see 
fit. However, the chief of the general staff did not have a cent that he could | 
administer. It may be a good idea that they should all have benevolent funds 


set up by an act of parliament, but why did parliament set up one for the army 


and not for the other two? Under this bill it would appear to me that the air 
force and the navy will still keep control of that money. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I think we all get the point. In the course of the com- 
mittee’s work we will want to return to this subject again. 


The CHAIRMAN: There will be an opportunity when the Judge Advocate 
General is before us, so I think we must move on. Mr. Lessard is next, and 
before he starts there are four people who have indicated they would like to 
ask questions. The discussion has widened out well beyond the provisions of 
Bill C-90, and I would like to ask the members to try to keep to the provisions 
of the bill. 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): I have three short questions. 


(Translation) 


General, first of all, I must say that you are the best military critic I 
have ever heard. It seems that there are too many office soldiers, that is, too 
much administration; in short, there are too many chiefs and not enough 
Indians in the army. I would like to ask three precise questions, and even 
if the Chairman said that we must remain within the scope of Bill C-90, I 
believe that to a certain extent those questions may derive from that Bill. 
I would like to know to what extent the misunderstanding, the rivalry or the 
lack of cohesion in the administration of the three armed services were re- 
sponsible for the disastrous failure and the butchery of the suicidal operation 
of Dieppe? 


(Text) 


Mr. MaAckuiIn: There has always been some rivalry between the services, 


- and it would be a good thing if it were controlled at the time. The only real 
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control you have to prevent rivalry is the minister himself, and he is pretty 
well overwhelmed in attempting to reconcile the demands of the three services 
who are in competition with each other for a limited amount of money. Each 
one of them wants, like Oliver Twist, some more porridge, and the only real 
person who can decide what each gets is the minister. Usually he gets advice 
from the deputy minister who is no military expert and does not know the 
answers. The present deputy minister is a very excellent person indeed and 
-I know him very well, but he is a member of the department of treasury; he 
is not a soldier, sailor or airman. I doubt if he would know a ship from an 
aircraft. And yet, he is called upon to judge between these conflicting demands. 
What is wanted is a military expert. 

I cannot go into the battle of Dieppe here. I do not think the disaster of 
Dieppe was due to rivalry of the services. I think it was due to a bad system 
of planning. That is my personal opinion. It is a very controversial subject 
and I would not want to get into that. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Can you tell me whether it is true that 
the Air Force had not as such supported or preceded the Dieppe raid to 
destroy the bases which were located there, and that this would have resulted 
from the lack of cohesion between the military forces? 


(Text) 


Mr. Mackin: I do not know but I certainly would not want to make 
any adverse remarks about the operation of the air force during the second 
world war. I think they were magnificent and extremely costly. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): It is getting late, but allow me to ask 
two short questions. With respect to NORAD, you did not mention nuclear 
missiles which we have been having for some time. Do you believe that the 
nuclear warheads should be deemed as obsolete, together with the interceptors 
which you think are useless? 


(Text) 

Mr. Mackin: I think that the Bomarc is just as useless as the Voodoo. 
I frequently said so, and I will refer you to what secretary McNamara said. 
He said the thing is not much good but they spent a lot of money on it and 
they might as well keep it for the time being. Let me put it this way. I said 
this was a reversion of the battle of Britain. In the battle of Britain it was: 
considered that if you could knock down about 10 per cent of invading enemy 
aircraft and keep doing this, you could compel the enemy to desist before. 
he could win a decisive victory, and that is what happened in the battle of 
Britain. As I said, the Germans sent 200 bombers, so we knocked down 15, 20 
or 25, and after six or eight weeks he quit. This does not arise in respect of 
a nuclear bomber at all. You only need to have one bomb on Ottawa, and 
there is no Ottawa. You would have a crater eight miles across and nobody 
in it. If you knock down 99 and one hits Ottawa, you have no Ottawa. That 
is no defence. 

(Translation) 

Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): You mentioned the Suez crisis as far as 
the military problem was concerned, and you said that the Canadian regiment 
which we intended to send was refused by Mr. Nasser in 1956. Can you tell me 
why it was refused? If I remember well, it was because the symbols which 
identified it were identical to those of England, which was the adversary at. 
Suez. Was that the reason why this regiment was refused in 1956? 3 
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(Text) 


Mr. MACKLIN: Well, I cannot tell what Colonel Nasser was thinking about. 
He just did not want an infantry battalion, period. I do not think it would have 
mattered whether they were dressed in battle dress or in any other way. He 
just did not want them, and so we did not send them. Whether his objection 
was that they looked like Englishmen is something I do not know. 


Mr. SmItTH: General Macklin, in answer to Mr. Lessard you touched on a 
question which I would like to ask you. What consideration have you given 
to this problem: The Minister of National Defence is a man with very little 
technical knowledge, generally speaking. What method of evaluation should 
be open to him in order to test the validity of the advice he receives from his 
chief of staff? 


Mr. MACKLIN: There is no way in which you can test this validity. What 
he has to do is get a chief of staff in whom he has confidence. If he loses con- 
fidence, he should fire the chief of staff and get another one right away. It is 
just plain terrible for a minister to keep in office a chief of staff whom he does 
not trust, and then go to somebody else, who is not responsible for what 
happens, and say, ‘What do you think?”’. This is what Mr. Lloyd George did 
in 1918. He had no confidence in Lord Hague, the commander in chief in the 
field, but he did not want to fire him. Therefore, he kept on asking the French- 
men what they thought about things. This had a most demoralizing effect on 
everybody, and was a very bad thing to do. 

Where a responsible minister loses confidence in his military adviser, the 
only course open to him is to get rid of that adviser and get another one in 
whom he has confidence. He should not go on keeping that man in office while 
taking advice behind his back from somebody else; a minister should not 
do that. 


Mr. SmiTH: The United States defence department has a systems evaluation 
or weapons evaluations branch which is largely civilian. You do not advocate 
a smiliar set up in the Canadian Department of National Defence? 

Mr. MACKLIN: That is a very technical question, and I do not know whether 
or not I am qualified to answer. However, I think probably because the Amer- 
icans do it is a good reason we should not do it. We borrowed a chief of staff 
from Washington, and when I was at the defence college as a student, the chief 
of staff of the United States army came up to lecture and we asked him how 
this chairman was going to work? He said he did not know. The fact is he 
works there the same as he did here. He became in effect a super chief of staff. 
There was a time a few years ago when the admiral and the first chief of the 
United States navy fell out with the chairman, and they fired the admiral. That 
is the way they did it in the United States. 

I think the whole concept of this irresponsible chairman is incomprehensible. 
His terms of reference in the present Defence Act are incomprehensible as even 
the judge advocate will tell you because he could not figure them out. 

Mr. SMITH: When you speak of the deputy minister being irresponsible, 
you speak of it in a sense that the chief of staff will have the responsibility 
for the well-being of the forces, and the ordered condition of the forces. 


Mr. Mackin: That is what I mean. In using the term irresponsible, I 
mean he can give advice without taking the consequences. If the army fails 
to function, the head which is laid on the block belongs to the chief of staff, and 
not the deputy minister. . 

Mr. SmiITH: On this chart of reorganization, in broken lines, there is a 
defence council. Would you have any comment or suggestion concerning the 
composition of or the responsibility of a defence council? 
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Mr. Mackin: Well, that is a long story. It would take me quite a while 
to answer. The defence council in its first instance, at its inception many years 
ago, was a policymaking body, advising the minister on matters of defence 
policy. Then, under the regime of the late hon. Brooke Claxton, the body 
advising on defence policy was the chiefs of staff committee, and the defence 
council became simply an administrative body which met at very irregular 
and rather lengthy intervals to discuss entirely matters of administration, such 
as what kind of a show are we going to put on on Dominion day or on some 
other day. That is not the sort of thing the defence council considers. It had 
ten or 12 members, and was an unwieldy body which did not deal with defence 
matters at all. 

If you want another defence council dealing with this sort of thing, I 
would not object: The main thing is that you want to get a real defence policy, 
and all the rest will follow on from that. 

Mr. Luoyvp: General Macklin, your very vivid descriptions of past defence 
policies certainly point up a very interesting question about this proposed 
organization. If we accept everything you say as being objective criticism, we 
must begin here by reconciling democratic control with military effectiveness 
and efficiency. What in essence you are saying is, you will maintain democratic 
control through a minister. Government policies as formulated and approved 
by cabinet are one thing, but once it has been decided you must get it to a single 
responsible command as fast as you can. In essence, is that what you say? 

Mr. Macxk.uin: I think so. To me the chain of responsibility under the system 
of government which we have, and which I consider is probably as good as any 
in the world, and much better than the United States system, is perfectly clear. 
Parliament is responsible to the electorate; the Minister of National Defence is 
responsible to parliament, and the chief of defence staff is responsible to the 
minister. There is a chain of responsibility which is as clear as crystal. Parlia- 
ment votes sums of money. The minister is responsible for determining the 
policy of spending that money and getting the kind of force he decides on, and 
the man who recommends it is the chief of the defence staff. 

Mr. Luoyvp: Just before we get to parliament voting the money, there is 
the process of identifying and defining the policy. This requires consultation 
before it gets to policy. 

Mr. Mackin: I am sure Mr. Harkness would know more about this than 
I do, but surely it is the Minister of National Defence who has to put his 
projects to parliament. He has to stand up in parliament and justify them. 

Mr. Luoyp: He has got to justify the effort expressed in terms of projects, 
manpower, materiel, productive capabilities of Canada and take responsibility 
for that total effort? 

Mr. Macxiin: The minister is responsible for what happens in the De- 
partment of National Defence. 

Mr. Luoyp: Before he reaches the point of decision where, as a responsible 


minister, he must act, he must at some point receive advice and guidance in 


respect of the total policy he proposes? | 
Mr. Mackin: The situation works something like this, as I remember it. 
Mr. Luoyp: I am not asking how it works now, I am asking how you 
think it would work best. I am trying to find out the role of the defence 
council as is proposed in this document. You will notice on the chart off to 
the left there is a defence council. Would it be useful to the minister in this 


field of identifying and determining the defence scope and range of defence a 


policy to have such a defence council? 
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Mr. Mackin: I do not think so. I think the defence council, as shown 


by the dotted line there, should keep its nose out of policy and deal only with 


matters of administration. 


Mr. Luoyp: There is a meeting in Paris of defence officers associated with 
NATO policy. I presume that at some point the Canadian defence minister . 
will be involved in the discussions respecting Canada’s role with its allies in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. At some point an attempt will be 
made to determine what Canada’s effort shall be to the total defence of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization members. I do not know how Canada’s 
total effort in this regard will be determined, but perhaps it will be done by 
trial and error. In any event, these people will arrive at a decision in respect 
of Canada’s role. Who would advise the Minister of National Defence at that 
level of decision making? 


Mr. Mackuin: The minister receives his advice, and I am sure, as I say, 
that Mr. Harkness can tell you more about this than I can, from two sources. 
He is between two fires. On the one hand, there is the Minister of Finance 
who tells him that is all the money he can have and he cannot have any 
more, and on the other hand, there is the chief of the defence staff who 
indicates that he wants this, this, and more. 


Mr. Luoyp: I prefer to believe that the Minister of Finance indicates to 
his colleague the minister of defence that he has a problem and they negotiate 
a reasonable conclusion. I should not like to think that the Minister of Finance 
tells the minister of defence that he can have just so much and that is all. 


Mr. Mackuin: That was the situation at one time. I remember very well 
when I was at defence college that we had an exercise which we called cutting 
up the budget. We received word from Ottawa that we could have $450 mil- 
lion and we sat down as a group of students, to see what we could do with 
$450 mililons. We finally went back to the acting minister and said that we. 
could not do anything with $450 million because with that limitation all the 
services would be put on a care and maintenance basis, and that we needed 
$650 million. The acting minister said that we could not have that much so 
we said that was all we could get, and that he could not have any more candy 
than $450 million would buy. 


Mr. Luoyp: Surely the Minister of Finance reaches his decision in the 
light of some weight of consideration regarding the need for a defence effort 
on the part of Canada? 


Mr. MACKLIN: One would think he ought to do that but I sometimes 
suspect that he does not. 


Mr. Liuoyp: You suggest that a defence council would not be of any 
value at this particular level of policy making? 


Mr. Mackuin: No, I do not think so. I think you have one policy making 
body and that is the Minister of National Defence. He receives the advice 
of the chief of defence staff who in turn receives his advice from a whole 
horde of subordinates in all spheres such as manpower, equipment, transport, 
accommodation and 57 others. The minister can then take that advice or reject 
it and that is his responsibility. The function of the chief of defence staff, 
just the same as the function of any staff officer, is to give the best advice of 
which he is capable and after that he does what he is told. 


Mr. Luoyp: What you are suggesting then is that the chief of defence staff 
should have the same powers, and in fact there is perhaps more reason for him 
to have the same powers to carry out policy, once it is decided, as Donald Gordon 
has, for example, in respect of the C.N.R. 


Mr. MACKLIN: I believe in some arrangement of that sort. The chief of staff 


gives his advice to the minister. The minister in light of his political considera- 
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tions, about which the chief of the defence staff does not know much, makes 
a decision. He either accepts that advice or he rejects it. He may say that he 
does not accept the advice because of very good reasons of which the chief of 
defence staff is not aware. He may indicate that such and such is the plan and 
tell the chief of defence staff to go away and do what he has been told. That is 
what should be done. 


Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Chairman, I am asking questions in an attempt to pin point 
this discussion around the matter of integration at the top. 

General Macklin you said earlier that the deputy minister in essence was a 
fifth wheel to a carriage. You did not say that in those words but that is the 
impression I gained. What role would you envisage for the deputy minister? 
You have suggested a chief of staff should have direct access to the minister 
and you are eliminating the defence council because it is of no value. What 
would be the role of the deputy minister as you see it? 

Mr. MAcKLIN: I have said, which is a revolutionary thing to say, that I do 
not think there should be a deputy minister at all. Perhaps there should simply 
be an auditor or superintendent to see that the money is not misdirected. 


Mr. Luoyp: I do not feel there is anything revolutionary about that state- 
ment. You are really suggesting that the chief of defence staff be placed in the 
same position, as the deputy ministers are in very many instances particularly 
in terms of their powers in operating departments. I do not look upon your 
statement as extreme at all. As a matter of fact, I rather like the clarity with 
which you have expressed yourself on these things and I should like to see the 
record filled with as much clarification as you are giving us possible. I am not 
in disagreement with you but merely emphasize and pinpoint to this committee 
the fact that you feel there is more need for more effectiveness and efficiency in 
the defence forces. You have given illustration after illustration involving the 
expenditures of some $20 billions over many years in order to make your point. 
You suggest that there will not be the degree of effectiveness and efficiency con- 
sistent with democratic control unless the chief of staff has direct access to the 
minister and there is nobody in between to thwart, bypass, frustrate, shall we 
say, the carrying out of his responsibilities. Is that what you are suggesting? 


Mr. MackKuIn: What does happen under existing conditions, is something 
like this, and it is very complicated. Again and again I have experienced 
occasions when proposals have been made to the Minister of National Defence 
and have been initialed by that minister as approved, at which time the deputy 
minister rushes in with both feet and suggests that he must have a look at this 
plan. After about six weeks an answer is given to the effect that the plan is not 
good. The deputy minister will say to the minister that he has made a mistake, 
and suggest that he rub out his signature because the proposed plan is not 
desirable. Six weeks time has elapsed and there has been a lot of frustration 
with nothing happening. I do not think the deputy minister should have any 
say in respect of the matter of defence policy because he is not an expert. The 
deputy minister of finance is presumably an expert. Certainly Mr. Clifford Clark 
was an expert. He had many many years of experience in financial matters 
before he went into that department. The deputy minister of public works 
presumably is an engineer or something of that sort. 


Mr. Luoyp: Perhaps I may interject here to wind up this discussion. The 
Deputy Minister I take it is a policy formulating aid to the minister, but once 
the policy has been determined the function of carrying out that policy moves 
quickly to the chief of defence staff, is that what you suggest? 


Mr. Mackin: I will tell you what I think is the weakness of our system. 
The deputy minister is in effect, and has been, the deputy of the minister, 
which is a different thing. 
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Mr. Luoyp: I think we all understand that. 

i There is one final question, Mr. Chairman. 

: - The CHAIRMAN: Short, I hope. 

4 Mr. Luoyp: I can make it very short, but I do not know what the answer 
will be. You did make a point on the time occupied with what, you suggested, 
might be financial considerations. 


% Mr. MACKLIN: This was 25 years ago. 

Mr. LLoyp: It does not exist today? 

Mr. Mackin: I do not know; I have not been around here for 10 years. 

Mr. Luioyp: It is inherent in the democratic process. Do you think that in 
this scheme of organization we would minimize, if not eliminate, the incidence, 
of patronage? 

Mr. MACKLIN: This is a political question. I am not a politician and I have 
never been one. My criticism is non-partisan. 
| Mr. Luoyp: I think you have the moral courage to deal with that. 

Mr. Mackin: That is a question for you to answer, not me. 

Mr. Luoyp: I am looking for answers. 

Mr. Macxkuin: I do not know the answer to that one. I would not even 
comment on it. | 

Mr. Luoyp: You would say that reference to patronage was incidental to 
your comments? 

Mr. Mackuin: I was stating a fact of what happened under the civilian 
control of the armed forces. 

Mr. Luoyp: Therefore it is still a fact today? 

Mr. MAcKLIN: I do not know. 

Mr. Luoyp: If it is still a fact and exists to a degree that should be curbed, 
then you think it could be curbed best under the kind of organization to which 
you subscribe? 

Mr. Mackuin: I think it can only be curbed by the Prime Minister. I do 
not know how you can curb it. You should ask the Prime Minister that ques- 
tion, but do not ask me. 

Mr. Luoyvp: It can be curbed. 

Mr. MAcKLIN: Certainly I do not think that any system will deal with it 
except the system of the government itself. This is not a military matter and 
has nothing to do with me. 
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Mr. BREWIN: General Macklin, I understood—and I believe you put it very 
vigorously—that the whole continental system of air defence in your opinion 
is a mistake, that it is based upon a mistaken strategic concept. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I interject here? I know I allowed other people to 
get into this area. It is way off the topic of the bill. Because I have allowed 
other people, I must obviously allow you, but I would ask you to confine your 
questions, please. 


ee 
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Mr. Brewin: I think you would save time if you would allow me to get on 
with the question. This is a preliminary question. I would have liked, as a 
matter of fact, to ask the general a wide series of questions about the white 
paper and a lot of other things, but I have refrained from that. This was a 
- central point that you made, General Macklin, that the concept of the defence 
of North America by Knocking down manned bombers is totally unrealistic at 
_ the present time. 
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Mr. Macku1n: That is true in my opinion. It amounts to this, that the 
_ hydrogen bomb, or any other nuclear weapon, cannot be used to wage war 
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without producing what some people call the peace of extinction, and others 
call mutual annihilation, and so on. The nuclear bombing strategy is a deter- 
rent, and if you use it you will destroy yourself. Now, the United States has 
an enormous nuclear deterrent located in some airfields, some silos under the 
ground with missiles, and so on and, some in submarines floating around the 
ocean. 
The concept of the NORAD air defences was that we needed a military 
or air defence to protect this deterrent from being destroyed before it could be 
used. That is what the NORAD system was built for. It was not built for the 
defence of Canada: it was not built for the defence of the cities of the United 
States: it was intended to defend the bases of the strategic nuclear air force. 
I would say in the first place those bases do not need a military defence, and 
in the second place, you cannot produce it if they did need it. I have said it 
several times. 

Mr. Brewtn: I understand that, and I may say I think there is a great deal 
of force to your argument, but this is the question I would like to come to; do 
you think that that strategic concept would be any different and would have 
been any less likely to have been adopted by Canada and the United States if 
Bill No. C-90 would have been in effect? How do you link the proposed re- 
organization with these major strategic concepts, some of which may be very 
mistaken? 

Mr. Mackin: I cannot tell what any chief of defence staff is going to 
recommend and whether or not he will agree to NORAD, or would have 
agreed to NORAD at the time. For one thing I am not familiar with what 
pressure was put on us from Washington to do this. We sometimes do things 
under pressure from Washington which we would not do otherwise. I do not 
know. I can only tell you that under the system which was adopted here by 
the government 15 or 18 years ago, of devoting most of their time and attention 
to the air force since the air force could not afford bombers and did not want 
to support the army which was going to disappear, this was what the air force 
got into. They tumbled into this business because there did not seem to be 
anything else for them to do. If they were not going to support the army, if 
they were not going to produce masses of air transport, and if they could not 
afford big bombers, there was not anything else available but jet interceptors, 
so they bought them, and stuck them into this system. I think they might just 
as well have bought a large number of race horses and put them in the system. 


Mr. BREWIN: But we are really mainly concerned at this moment with the 

form of organization. Is it your view that a single chief of defence staff might 

have a clearer look at over-all strategy instead of picking these various things 

- for each service to perform because it might want to perform some service? 

What is the link between the recommendations in Bill No. C-90 and your 
views on the strategic task we should be undertaking? 


Mr. MacKLIN: These questions are extremely abstruse and rather difficult. 
The army to which I belonged for 33 years, consists of many arms and corps— 
there is infantry, artillery, the armoured corps, the engineers, the signals, and 
so on. Now, an officer serving in the army serves in his corps until a certain 
stage in his career when it is decided that he is good enough and sufficiently 
qualified to be a staff officer. When he gets to a certain rank on the staff, he 
puts on a red hat, takes off his regimental badges, throws them away, and 
becomes a staff officer. 

Of the last three or four chiefs of general staff which we have had one was 
an engineer, one was an infantry officer, one was a signaller, and one was an 
artillery gunner, and yet, when they achieved this high rank they did not 
favour their own arm of the service; they looked at this thing from the over-all 


point of view of the army, and they gave their advice on that basis. It did not 
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matter whether the chief of the defence staff used to be in the navy, in the air 
force or in the army. If he has been properly trained, when he gets to that high 
office he will give a balanced judgment, regardless of what effect it may have 
on the service he came from. Just the same as these different chiefs give the 
government advice, regardless of whether they had been signallers or engineers 
‘or artillerymen. That is the way I see the chief of defence staff working. 


Mr. BREWIN: I have one other question. Is not the argument you made 
about the uselessness, for example, of our continental air defence, an argument 
that you do not require any great military training to appreciate? Is it not 
perhaps an argument that the civilians under civilian control would help to 
make effective, rather than if we left this matter, as I think you suggest largely 
or almost entirely to the advice of someone whose experience would be purely 
military? 
Mr. MAcKLIN: I cannot say that. I believe you are a member of the legal 
profession, Mr. Brewin; would you suggest that I, as a soldier, would be better 
advised to go and plead the case before the judge than you would be? 


Mr. BREWIN: No, but I think you would be quite capable of using quite 
sound judgment in respect of some matter that affected some of your peers. 


Mr. MAcKLIN: It could be, but I am not learned in the law. 


Mr. BREWIN: I appreciate that; but in respect of this problem which you 
_ raise—for example, the effectiveness of the whole North American defence 
_ system—I suggest to you the argument which you have made, which I have 
- followed over the years, I may say, and which I think makes very good sense 
' In my judgment, is something which is more likely to appeal to a civilian who 
- is controlling the broad over-all policy than someone who has come up through 
q the services, and has as you suggest perhaps, some natural feelings of preserving 
_ the role of his particular service. 

: Mi. Mackiin: I do not think so. I must say that I visualize the chief of 
_ defence staff as an exceedingly highly trained and specialized person who has 
_ many years of service and years of education in staff colleges, defence colleges, 
.. and that sort of thing. He is familiar with all the aspects of defence, not only 
' military, but financial, industrial and political as well. I remember one chief 
' of staff, who shall be nameless, who said to me in a very forceful way, “In 
" my job it is not enough to be a soldier; you have to be a politician, too’. 

i The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Brewin. 


i. Mr. LANIEL: In speaking of unification of command and so on, in your 
' opinion should the emphasis be centred, let us say, on the army, with the air 
- force and navy supplying the different components of support; would that be 
- a good basis for the Canadian service to be working on? 

4 Mr. MAcKLIN: No. During the second world war, the United States invented 
> the expression ‘“‘task force’. When they wanted to carry out operations such as 
t the capture of the islands of Guadalcanal, or Okinawa, or some of these other 
i 
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_ places, they put together a force to do the job. That force included warships, 
- aircraft, tanks, infantry, guns, and everything else needed to do the job. Then 
: they appointed a commander and said, “Here is the material; go and take the 
_ fortified: hen coop over there at point X; that is your job and this is the means 
we give you to do it”. 

| What we want in the ee forces is the ability to produce task forces of 
any given size for any given purpose, and it will include warships as necessary, 
- aircraft as necessary, infantry as necessary, artillery as necessary, tanks as 

necessary, and so on. 4 YOU put ache this force. 
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the Cyprus force, you want aircraft to take it there; or you may want warships 
to support it. We should have a balanced force of suitable warships, suitable 
aircraft, and suitable army units, so that we can form a force of arms as re- 
quired to do a particular job; just the same as if I was going to build a sky- 
scraper. I would sit down and make a list of materials; I would assemble them 
all on the job and appoint a foreman and say to him, ‘There is the blueprint, 
‘there is the material; you build it”. A military operation is like that. 


Mr. LANIEL: Do you mean by this that we should forget about defending 
the world and prepare for mainly peacekeeping operations and that type of 
thing? : 

Mr. MAcKLIN: You may have to do anything. One day it is an emergency 
which breaks out in the Congo; the next day it is in Cyprus, or a war may 
break out somewhere like it did in Korea and you have to go and fight. How- 
ever, if you have ships, aircraft, infantry, and so on, in due proportions, then 
you can break that down into components, just as the army does, or the air 
force or the navy. If the navy has a job to do which entails a squadron of ships 
to do the job, they send the squadron of ships. In Korea they had a squadron 
of ships and they relieved them at intervals. It was decided that three ships 
was the right number to have there. We decided we would send a brigade 
and organized it accordingly. We had so much infantry, so much artillery, so 
many tanks, and so on. We did it very well. 


Mr. McNuuty: You favour Bill No. C-90 and the idea of integration. Sup- 
pose you were given the responsibility of implementing the integration, what 
steps would you recommend and and how far would you go? 


Mr. Mackin: Just about as far as that bill goes now. I think I said Bill 
No. C-90 is about enough. You are going to replace the unworkable chiefs of 
staff committee of six members, with an irresponsible chairman, by one military 
adviser who is to have under him a properly balanced and organized staff to 
give him the information he needs to advise the Minister of National Defence. 
I really do not see any great difficulty. The whole thing depends upon the — 
wisdom of the government in selecting the right chief. That means a man in 
whom they have confidence and who is qualified. I have no intention of 
embarking on personalities in this thing; but that is the criterion. We have 
such men in the armed forces. 


I see this developed in this way. A young man comes into the armed 
forces at the age of 20, 21 or 22. He may come out of R.M.C. or university, or 
somewhere else; he may be in the navy, or air force, or in the artillery. As 
a rule he will spend eight or ten years serving with his own part of the 
service, and he will be watched all that time. When he is 28 or 30 years of age, — 
if he is a way above the average, he would be selected to start studying staff 
training, and then he will have to pass a series of very stiff examinations. 
If he passes those examinations, he will go to a staff college, which will be 
a unified staff college and not like now where there is one for the army, one 
for the air force, and none at all for the navy. There he will be taught the © 
higher aspects of war and the very complicated business of supplying armed 
forces. He will be taught that for two or three years, perhaps, as they did in — 
Germany. When he comes out of that, he is a marked man and is about 31 or 
32 years old. He may go back to his own service, or he may come on the staff — 
as a junior staff officer, and start working as a staff officer. Suppose he gets in — 
another five, six or eight years as a staff officer in various grades, then he 
becomes, say, a commander in the navy, or a wing commander in the air force, 
or a lieutenant colonel. Then there is another selection, and those persons who — 
are selected again are sent to the defence college where they learn the higher — 
direction of war in all its aspects, financial, industrial, political, and everything © 
else. It does not matter whether they start in the navy, the air force, the army, — 
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3 or anywhere; it is from those persons that you will draw the leaders of your 
armed forces, and out of that ultimately you will select your chief of defence 


staff. That is the way you work it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now six o’clock. The committee will 
meet again at eight o’clock tonight here in this room at which es the Minister 
of National Defence will be the witness. 

Before we adjourn, on behalf of the committee may I thank General 
Macklin for his attendance. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


The CHAIRMAN: We now stand adjourned until eight o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION 


TUESDAY, June 9, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: We now have a quorum. May we come to order, please. We 
are resuming discussion of Bill No. C-90, clause 1. The witness is the Minister of 
National Defence who will open with a few remarks before the questioning. 
Mr. Hellyer. 


Hon. PAUL HELLYER (Minister of National Defence): Mr. Chairman and 


gentlemen, you have heard at your last two sessions some views from people 


who are versed in defence matters. They have represented quite a wide spectrum 
of viewpoints. May I say that these views together with many others were care- 
fully considered and analysed by the department during the time that we were 
preparing the white paper and Bill No. C-90 which is based on it. 

I personally have talked to scores of people who are interested in national 
defence, with experience in this field, and I have had the benefit of their wisdom 
and experience in reaching the judgment which was the basis of the recom- 
mendations of the government. 

One of the views that was placed before the committee I would like to 
comment upon at some length. So if you will permit me, I should like to read a 
brief statement in respect to it. That is the view put forward by Brigadier 
Malone when he appeared before you the other day. 

Brigadier Malone has had a distinguished career in the Canadian army dur- 
ing the war and since then has taken a keen interest in Canadian defence mat- 
ters. Therefore, his views on the proposed reorganization of the defence forces 
should be, and have been, given very serious consideration. I know that mem- 
bers of the committee were impressed with his presentation last Thursday and 
we are all grateful to him for appearing before the committee. 

In commenting on what Brigadier Malone had to say, I think that in 
fairness to him I should point out that he himself admitted that, due to the fact 
that he had been out of the country recently, he had not been able to follow the 
proceedings of the committee prior to his appearance. Thus, he was not aware 
of the discussions that had previously taken place, including my statement to 
the committee on May 26. 

The main burden of Brigadier Malone’s statement was related to his appre- 
hension at the idea of having one chief of defence staff and also the need to 
ensure civilian control. Later, in his remarks, he referred briefly to public 
relations and stressed his opinion that this should be directly under the minister. 
I will have something to say about this further on. 

In outlining his objections to one defence chief, Brigadier Malone posed a 
number of questions and his conclusions depended upon the answer to these 
questions being in the affirmative. If this was not so, then I submit that the 


_ apprehensions of the brigadier are not, in fact, valid. 
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I would like, therefore, to take each of these questions in turn. The first.0 9 
“Will the proposed chief of defence staff be accepting orders, directions and ~ 
decisions from the defence council, or will he, in fact, be imposing his decisions _ 
on this council?”’ 

The answer to this is that the chief of the defence staff will be accepting ~ 
orders from the Minister and Associate Minister. These orders will be based on 
decisions taken following full discussion within the defence council. 

His second question was: ‘Will other members of the defence council be 
in a position to question him or overrule him or veto his decisions?” 

The defence council will be the senior policy making group within the ‘ 
Department of National Defence under the chairmanship of the Minister and all 
members of the defence council will be perfectly free at all times to ask any 
questions they so desire and to express their opinions on any subject which is 
before the council. 

The third question was: ‘Will other members of the defence council be 
junior and subordinate to him?” 

The answer to this is, as I have already stated, that the membership of the — 
council will consist of the Minister, the Associate Minister, the ministers’ par- — 
liamentary secretaries, if applicable, the chief of the defence staff, the vice — 
chief of the defence staff, the deputy minister and the chairman of the defence _ 
research board. Of these, only the vice chief of defence staff can be considered — 
subordinate to the chief. 

Brigadier Malone then posed the question: ‘“‘Will not the chief of the — 
defence staff in effect determine the actual duties, responsibilities and even — 
the appointments and promotions of other members of the defence council?” : 

The answer to that is in the negative. . 7 

The next question was: “Will the chief of the defence staff be the chief 
adviser to the Minister? Officially, will other members of the defence council — 
have to speak to the Minister through him?” { 

The answer to the first part of the question is that the chief of the defence — 
staff will be the senior military adviser to the Minister. To the second part, 

other members of the defence council will speak in the defence council directly 
to the Minister, if required, and, as I have already stated, both the deputy 
minister and the chairman of the defence research board will have direct access 
to the Minister at all times. 

Brigadier Malone then asked: ‘Will the actual authority for carrying out 
the government’s policies as directed by the Minister, be vested in the council 
or in the chief of the defence staff?” | 

The answer to that is that the policies of the government will be carried 
out by several members of defence council in accordance with their responsi- 
bilities. 

The final question was: “Will the chief of the defence staff be in a position 
to reject the advice, even the majority advice, of the other chiefs in the serv- — 
ices?” 

Bill C-90 which is now before you, calls for the abolishment of the position 
of chiefs of the individual services in favour of one chief of defence staff. 
Therefore, the question of rejecting or accepting the advice of the chiefs of 
the individual services will no longer arise. Certainly, with the abolishment of 
the positions of the chiefs of the individual services, the naval board, army 
-eouncil and air council will cease to exist. In their place, there will be one 
equivalent body to advise the chief of defence staff. This will consist of the 
chief of defence staff himself, who will act as chairman, the vice chief of a 
defence staff, the assistant chief of defence staff and the four functional chiefs, — 
as spelled out in the chart already submitted to the committee. } 

One other point raised by Brigadier Malone was to the effect that when ~ 


a new chief of defence staff is appointed, he would have the authority, one 
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might s say, a hire ene fire the various functional chiets: as he so desired. This, 
course, is not correct. The functional chiefs, as are other senior officers, can ° 
. appointed only with the approval of the Minister and I am sure members — 
of the committee are aware that over the years the appointment of a new chief 
of the individual forces has meant no immediate change in the senior head- © 
quarters positions directly under him. " 
: I hope from the foregoing that members of the committee and Brigadier 
Malone will realize that the pitfalls envisaged by the Brigadier are not, in 
_ fact, likely to occur. I do not agree that any military service can be run by a 
committee and I do not agree that it has been in the past. The army council, 
_the naval board, and the air council have been advisory bodies for the chief of 
each service and I do not think anyone can deny that in the military structure 
as we have known it over a number of years, the head of each individual 
service has been the chief of that service beyond question. 
| I would also say that in Britain, no matter what the theory may be, the 
_fact remains that the chief of the Imperial general staff, the chiefs of the Royal 
Navy and the R.A.F have been, in fact, the men ultimately responsible for — 
_ their services. | | 
= What we are asking for in Bill C-90 is to reduce the number of chiefs of 
staff from three to one, to replace the naval board, army and air councils by 
‘one defence staff and to increase civilian control of the Department of National | 
_ Defence. I do not believe that the establishment of one chief of defence staff 
-under the organization we are proposing will in any way lead to a so-called 
“supremo’’. 
a The other point raised by Brigadier Malone was with regard to public 
relations. As the deputy minister told the committee a few days ago, it is the 
intention to establish within the deputy minister’s branch an information sec- 
tion which will be responsible for informing not only the public, but also 
_ members of the service on matters relating to defence. This organization will 
_ be established for the purpose essentially of providing factual information. 
_ Brigadier Malone, on the other hand, related his remarks to psychological war- _ 


fields. I do not think there is a particular relationship in what Brigadier 
Malone was referring to and what we intend to establish in the information — 
- section. 

5 It is my opinion that the information service should not come directly 
under the minister. 

: Mr. Chairman, I have dealt at some length with the comments of Brigadier 
Malone. This has been possible in part because he was the first witness to 


in respect of evidence that was given before the committee today. 

; There is one further thing I would like to say. Air Marshal Curtis has 
e stated that in his opinion the three services should remain. I would like to 
_ quote as a witness on the other side of this argument another very famous 


: “Bomber’’. This is a direct quote from Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Arthur Harris: 


There is only one answer to this otherwise inevitable tendency in 
each of the services to get tied to a particular and invariably obsolete 
weapon, and all weapons are obsolete as soon as they are in use. There 
must be only one service. The survival of three of them at this stage 
in the development of armaments is wholly idiotic, and there never was 
any reason or need for them at any time. | 


a Perhaps, if I may say, I would just like to put one other quotation on the 
record of a number which are available from distinguished military men. This 
Sy one is from General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, and I quote: 

\ ae ‘ 


fare and what was essentially censorship of news reports from operational — 
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One of the most important and least understood factors in modern 
war is that it is essentially a matter of perfected teamwork. Perfected 
teamwork results as much from friendly association over a period of 
years as it does from the more obvious reasons of combined tactical 
training and doctrine. By unification at the top, we emphasize to our 
soldiers, sailors and airmen the essential truth that each wears the uni- 
form of the nation’s fighting forces, and that his natural friends and 
trusted associates are the others who wear that uniform, regardless of 
its colour or design. Unity of command in the field, so vital to our suc- 
cess, was not easily achieved. When war came at Pearl Harbor we had 
joint command. It was not until we surprised the enemy in North Africa 
that the first large scale example of unified command emerged. But it 
was a new device, and there were many difficulties which yet remained 
to be overcome. All of these had to be met and surmounted during the 
actual operations when lives were at stake. In my opinion, those difficul- 
ties grew directly from the traditional operation of army and navy, 
which is the inevitable outcome of the present organization of our mili- 
tary departments. Separation at the top necessarily fosters separation 
all along the line. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I just cite these as two examples of many 
men with a lifetime of military experience who support the ideas which have 
been included in the white paper and which are now to be implemented 
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through the bill which is under consideration. We have given this matter very — . 


careful consideration and much thought. We feel that it is the right solution. 
We admit that there are very great problems to be overcome in working it 
out in practice, but we are willing to solve these problems one at a time as we 
come to them. We would recommend the bill to you and express the hope 
that it might be referred back to the house so that it can be implemented and 
so that we can get on with the action at an early date. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


Mr. LantreL: Mr. Chairman, I just have a very short question. Taking into 
account the last remarks of the minister that very careful thought has been 
given to this change, I am wondering if, after the bill is referred to the house 
and is put to application in the unification of command, it would be possible, 
after a period of several months—I do not know how many months—for this 
matter to come back to the committee so that we would know how much 
ground has been covered, how the difficulties have been met and how right 
were our views and yours on the possibilities and success of such an operation. 

Mr. HELLYER: I am sure the committee will be interested in the progress 
that has been made in the implementation of this program, and I am confident 
that we will be more than happy to report it to you from time to time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, I have really no further questions to put 


to the minister. I am not going to take up the time of the committee to repeat. 


the points already made here, but I would like to say that I think that a lot 
of the points that Brigadier Malone brought up, which the minister has dealt 
with, chiefly in regard to the dangers of what amounts to a supreme com- 
mander, and- particularly from the point of view of leaving the minister, 
whoever he may be, in the position of having only one military adviser, is a 
very dangerous precedent. It is a matter of going back, as Brigadier Malone 
pointed out, to a system which was tried for a long time in Great Britain and 


other countries and found wanting. I regret that the type of organization, more q 


along the line of the one which exists in Great Britain or the type of thing 
which was suggested by Brigadier Malone, is not being put into effect. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? : 
Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): I just have one small question by way of clarifi- 


cation. The minister said, as I understood him, that the chiefs of the various 
- services would still be appointed with his approval. 


Mr. HELLYER: The functional chiefs. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): I am not questioning that, except that the posi- 
tion, as far as the statute is concerned, will not be the same as it is when you 


- have three separate chiefs of staff. Under the act, the government is required 


to appoint them. However, as these decisions are not specified in the act. If this 
bill passes, what is the authority by which the minister must give approval 
to their appointments? Why cannot the chief of defence staff object to or 
question his choice? 

Mr. HELLYER: Because the minister has the authority to approve the 
promotion of people in the armed forces and he exercises it from the level of 
colonel and above. 

Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, there is one phase on which I am not clear; 
perhaps I am a bit confused, perhaps my question may sound confused also. It 
relates to the integration at the top level of the armed services. How does the 


> integration of those in uniform with the civilians come about? Where is the 


line of demarcation as between the employees in uniform and those who are 
civilians? 
Mr. HELLYER: I do not quite understand your question. 


Mr. WINCH: You have many thousands of civilians in the services. Under 
whom do they come? Is there now, or is there going to be in the future, a 
civilian at the top so that you would have integration not only at the top 
of the three services but also of the civilians? 

Mr. HELLYER: The brief answer is that many civilians work directly under 
the civilian side of the department—the deputy minister’s staff. Others in 
the field work directly with and under the forces. That is the position as at 
present, and this position would not change substantially, although there 
might be some changes in particular detail. 

Mr. Luoyp: My question, Mr. Hellyer, has to do with the appointment 
and functions of the council. You named the representatives on the council. 
I am not sure whether they were in your original paper or not. Would you 
repeat them for me? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes. It is the minister, the associate minister, the parlia- 
mentary secretaries, if applicable, the deputy minister, the chairman of the 
defence research board, the chief of the defence staff, and the vice chief of 
the defence staff. 

Mr. Luoyp: I suppose in the main this body would be responsible for 
assisting the minister to define and establish policy. 


Mr. HELLYER: It is the main policy-making body to advise the minister. 

Mr. Luoyp: In practice the tendency will be to delegate to the chief of 
the defence forces the responsibility for carrying out the policy agreed upon 
in general? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. He carries out the policies which relate to the armed 
forces of Canada. 


Mr. Luoyp: If there is doubt, this is where consultation takes place. This 
brings me to the question of appointments of the functional chiefs who are 
below the chief of the defence committee. You say they are appointed by the 
minister. Is there a requirement by statute that you must have a recommenda- 
tion of the chief of the defence committee before you make such an ap- 
pointment? 


the legislation; that is, that you must have a recommendation from the chief of 
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Mr. HELLYER: No; there is no such requirement. Normally you would seek 
his advice. | ae ee S 
Mr. Luoyvp: So, there is not to be any statutory requirement. 
Mr. HELLYER: There is no statutory requirement. 


Mr. Luoyp: This is a device which has been recommended in schemes of 
organization of government. . 


Mr. HELLYER: Perhaps we might ask the judge advocate whether there is 
any statutory requirement. I know of none. He shakes his head in the 
negative. 


Mr. Luoyp: This would leave it to the minister to follow the established 
policy. I would think the minister at least would want the recommendation of 
the chief of the defence forces. 


Mr. HELLYER: You are correct and he would normally ask for it. 


Mr. Ltoyp: You would ask for it and then you would appraise it, and either 
approve or disapprove? 


Mr. HELLYER: That is correct. 
‘Mr. Luovp: It is a technique which I am not sure should not be written into 


the defence staff. 


Mr. Hettver: I do not think in practice it would make any difference. Any 
minister certainly would ask for it. 


Mr. Luoyp: It would not make any difference, but it makes a tremendous 
difference when an issue should arise and you are reporting to the house as the 
responsible minister; then it makes a difference, because it pinpoints that a 
specific recommendation had been made. 


Mr. HELLYER: I can assure you that regardless of whether a recommenda- 
tion is made verbally or by other means, the minister still has to accept the 
ultimate responsibility for the decision whatever it is, under our system. 


Mr. Luoyp: I suggest this is a principle which is the result of a very inten- 4 
sive study in the United States by the public administrative service. This service 
is applied not only to cities in the United States, but also to government depart- 
ments. One of the devices which they very consistently recommend is that when ~ 
you get to the very top echelon, the person in supreme command or control — 
who had the responsibility for direction of or carrying out of policy, had the 
right to recommend, but not the right to appoint. The policymaking body made ~ 
the appointment. This is a practice and it would be established as a practice 
over the years. The way we work in parliament, this would be the kind of thing 
we look upon as precedent and established practice. We may not need a written 
law, but certainly that is the way I would expect it to go. 


Mr. MacRae: I would like to ask the minister how far he has gone in con- a 
sidering appointments for the projected Canadian organization? My question is — 
prompted by an article written by David McIntosh, a most knowledgeable writer — 
on military affairs. In the article it is suggested that the vice chief of the defence — 
staff most likely would be General Walsh, and that also the chief of operational — 
readiness would be General Allard. I do not recall that this ever has been — 
mentioned in any committee meeting. Would the minister either confirm or deny — 
that those are the two senior officers slated for those jobs, and perhaps advise — 
us how far beyond that he has gone in planning appointments at this point? : 


Mr. HELLYER: If the committee would permit me, I would prefer to neither 
confirm nor deny, but merely say that a considerable amount of thought has ‘i 
been given this very important subject. ‘oh 


We will be prepared to announce our recommendations promptly after the 


bill is referred back, so that we can get on with the planning. There is an inter- | 


mediate stage of planning which has to be performed before the bill can be 
proclaimed. During this planning period, we will have to designate the men 
whom we intend to nominate for those positions. Therefore, I can assure you 
that we will be in a position to act promptly if the committee will agree to 
refer the bill back so that we can get on with the job. | 

Mr. MacRae: I would like to comment that the article said this information 
came from informed sources. I am wondering how far your thinking has 
progressed beyond these three. It is not that I disagree with any of this, but 


I thought you might take the committee into your confidence and tell us some-_ 


thing more. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think I have taken you into my confidence when I said we 
have considered the question in considerable detail, and have a aie firm idea | 
of what we propose to recommend. 


Mr. Groos: Mr. Hellyer, I think you said the organizational onan that you 
have drawn up here are still flexible, and that in the light of experiences changes 
can and should be made, if necessary. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think that is prudent. 


Mr. Groos: I do not like to leave this subject without once again expressing 
my uneasiness in respect of this little section of the big picture. We speak of 
co-ordination and unification at the top—and I can find no fault with this— 
but I am worried about what is going to happen further down. It seems to me 
that whether we call them the navy, the army or the air force, we still are 
going to require various arms of the service because of the different duties 
they perform. Having removed the chief of staff from the position of leadership 


- of those three arms, so long as those arms continue, they are going to have to 
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have some sort of spokesman through whom the members of these various 
arms can speak to the functional chiefs. This is my concern; we have not been 
told anything about this. In fact, from what we read in the newspapers, there 
is likely to be more unification than co-ordination further down the scale. In 
respect of your remarks a little while ago concerning a statement made by 
General Eisenhower, when he was in the position of President of the United 
States, he did not go all the way as he indicated in his quotation he would in 
putting everyone in one uniform. 


Mr. HELLYER: He just said he would have, had he had his way. 


Mr. Groos: I think he had it. In answer to a similar question you told 
me before that this would be revealed to us later on. I am waiting very inter- 
estedly to find out to what extent this unification will take place at the lower 
echelon, because so long as there is not complete unification, I think each indi- 
vidual arm of the service will require a spokesman. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think that is fair, but I think it is important to reiterate, 
with deference, that some of the reports which have been circulated are not 
accurate. You will always have commanders who are specialists in their field; 
this cannot be avoided. These are the men who prod sailors and soldiers on to 
greater things. I can assure you that the organization will provide for proper 
training and proper liaison between commands and the headquarters staff. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Matheson. 


Mr. MatHESoN: Mr. Chairman, as there has been reference to nereonnel 
may I say that I would certainly like to offer the hope that the announcement 
that was made today that General Bernatchez is retiring is not the end of his. 
service. I regard the loss to Canada of this gallant and gifted Canadian as 
important, and I do hope the department will bear in mind his talents in a 
variety of directions. 
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With respect to a question asked earlier today, General Macklin made a 
comment which I understood to be to the effect that he did not really any 
longer see the need for a deputy minister of defence. I concluded that his view 
was that this position could be covered by the efforts of the chief of defence 
staff. I wonder if the minister has any comment on this view, which I found 
rather extraordinary. 

| Mr. HELLYER: I think the associate minister would agree with me that we 
find the deputy minister very helpful! Therefore, I would hope that we would 
be able to keep him and his very fine organization in our service. 

Without going into the argument at great length, I think perhaps one of 
the problems of which General Macklin likely was thinking was the degree of 
co-ordination which has been necessary, much of it because of the individual 
services; that, because it was felt there should be uniform standards in some 
cases and maximum co-ordination, committees were set up and secretariats 
provided; that the lines of communication were sometimes, in that sense, longer 
than people who would like to get the job done quickly would appreciate. 

We think the advantages of our proposal will be the lesser requirement of 
co-ordination because the standardization of procedures and so on will be 
worked out internally between the forces themselves. Consequently, I think 
much of General Macklin’s concern can be met, without at the same time 
reducing in any way the control and effectiveness of the civil side of the depart- 
ment, which I think is effective and essential. 

Mr. Matueson: Mr. Chairman, without in any way questioning what the 
minister has said, would I be correct in believing that the scheme envisaged by 
the minister in this bill—Bill No. C-90—does result in the deputy minister 
becoming more military and perhaps somewhat less civilian? I am not question- 
ing what the minister has to say, but I was rather impressed with what appeared 
to me to be a wide range of military duties, involving a good deal of technical 
judgment, in what I saw of the schematic plan under the responsibility of the 
deputy minister. 

Mr. Hetuyer: I do not think that would be a fair interpretation, Mr. 
Matheson. The deputy minister and the chairman of the defence research board 
are financial and scientific advisers to the minister. The military side, including 
tactics and doctrine, must come from the armed forces. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, you had another question? 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, if I interpreted correctly one phase of Brigadier 
Malone’s statement last Thursday it was to the effect that he was concerned that 
there should be almost a pinpointing of responsibility of various individuals in 
the higher echelon. I think I am correct in saying he carried that to the point 
at which he thought the specification, the pinpointing of responsibility, should go 
so far as to be included in the statute. 

Has the minister any comment to make on that? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes, I think there are two essential points in his argument. 
If I may use an analogy, the first is the difference between the civil law and 
the common law, the difference between codifying responsibility by statute and 
having it assigned and understood and changed from time to time on the basis of 
precedent and as a result of changing requirements and circumstances. 

In practice, I think one could have either system. We’ have followed the 
latter. I think it is adequate for our purposes that the functional chiefs be 
assigned responsibility in certain areas; these are understood. I think they can 
be changed from time to time as circumstances warrant without building in 
the inflexibility of codification in a statute of law. 

The second essential difference or point that he raised was in having the 
functional chiefs sit on the defence council. I have already stated to the com- 
mittee that although they will not be members of the defence council in their 
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4 own right they will in fact be asked to sit in and give technical advice to the 


ministers and to the members of the defence council on matters coming within 
their particular jurisdiction. So, in point of fact, there is very little in these two 


- major points that he has made that is not being taken care of, and the difference 


I think is really in terminology and method. 

Mr. WINCH: Do you agree with the interpretation of the brigadier that under 
Bill No. C-90, as far as the statute goes, the top man, the chief of staff, is by 
statute 100 per cent responsible for anything and everything in all defence 
circumstances? 

Mr. HELLYER: In exactly the same way as an individual service chief is 
today. There is no change. 

Mr. WINCH: There is no change? 

Mr. HELLYER: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Deachman. 


Mr. DEacHMaAN: Mr. Hellyer, I wonder if you would care to comment upon 
a statement made by General Macklin this afternoon with regard to the lifting 
of troops and supplies by air to a point at which they were in an exposed 


position in Cyprus because they were landed before heavy equipment arrived. 


Perhaps before we go too far away from the discussions with General Macklin 
the minister would care to give an explanation of his statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: There were many many topics discussed today which were 
very wide of Bill No. C-90. I hope we can confine our discussions to Bill 
No. C-90. For the record, we will allow this one. 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes, I would deny that categorically. Before the troops 
were moved communications were set up with the British troops on the island 
to determine what equipment could be made available and would have to be 
included with the original airlift. Everything that was required was taken 
with the troops on the airlift and it was only equipment that was not required 
until a later date which went by sea. The scout cars were available from the 
British, the ration supplies, and there was no problem whatsoever of that kind. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Temple. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Mr. Hellyer, on the point raised by Mr. Winch and others, 
in codifying certain requirements that had to be done, such as the defence 
council having to consult in respect of this and that, are not the key words 
that by going by precedent or with what happened before rather than by 
statute gives you more flexibility? 


Mr. HELLYER: I think that is a fair statement, yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions of the minister? 


Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be chewing at this old bone 
and fixing responsibilities but I did like what I heard from witnesses, the 
importance in so far as you could do so, compatible with flexibility, of fixing 
responsibility down the line. 


Under clause 1, section 19 (1) of the bill in the second section I notice 
these words: | 


Unless the governor in council otherwise directs, all orders and instruc- 
tions to the Canadian forces that are required to give effect to the 
decisions and to carry out the directions of the government of Canada, 
or the minister, shall be issued by or through the chief of the defence 
staff. 


Now, presumably there will be many things which he will issue which 
will be in the nature of administrative orders, and I presume they would be 
written orders. I do not know how you would refer to them but I would 
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imagine there would be many detailed administrative PE rimione fone respon- . aa 
sibility to officers below him. Would that not be the case? | a 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 

Mr. Luoyp: And, this is where you would get the sbiliy to fix ecnuhab ie 
down the line? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions of the minister: 


Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, on the chart of the proposed organization — 
that was mentioned there are one or two things I note. Under the chief of 
operational readiness there is operational training and training standards, com- 
bined training and tactical development, but under the chief of personnel there { 
is individual and basic training. This would appear to set up what you might _ 
eall two training channels and I would doubt very much whether this is a good ~ 
form of organization. I think in each of the services up to date you have had 
a director of training or the equivalent who was responsible for training of all _ 
kinds. And, we are going to have certain types of training, orders for which 
come down from the chief of personnel and other training orders for which — 
a majority of the orders come down from the chief of operational readiness. I 4 
think you are going to have a split or division there which will not make for 
efficiency and which also will result in duplication of staff. 


Mr. HELLYER: The division was recommended by the military planning 
group. Of course, it is subject to revision if it does not prove practical. The 
thinking behind it was that the chief of personnel would take new entrants 
through their basic training and trades training and that they then would 
come under the jurisdiction of the chief of readiness at the time they went to ~— 
units or to operational training units. This was felt to be a logical break-off point — 
between their initial training period and the time that they moved into close 
association with one of the operational units. But, this is something which is 
completely open, to be determined on the basis of experience and getting the 
best possible organization from the administrative standpoint. 

‘Mr. HarKNESS: Well, in respect of people engaged in training, whether it — 4 
is basic training or a little more advanced training, there is what you might) 3 
call no clean cut saw-off point in connection ea) it, and the type of basic — 
training that is given is dependant to a great extent on the type of advanced 
or further training which these people will have to take, particularly on the — 
training doctrine. 

Mr. HELLYER: This is true but there is, in fact, at the moment already this 
division along these same lines wherein you have people responsible for basic 
and trades training and then you have different people in charge of operational 
training at different units and so on. So, in effect, there is no radical change 
here; it is just a question of the break-off in organizational responsibility. 

Mr. Harkness: Well, similarly, you have operational doctrine under the 
chief of operational readiness; you have operational requirements under the 
assistant chief of defence staff, and I would think again you are likely to have 
some overlapping and difficulties in that regard. Myself, I would think it 
would be better to have both of these in the one branch. 

- Mr. HeLtyer: Theoretically, Mr. Harkness, I think you are right, and 
this may be the ultimate solution after the integration has taken place over a 
period of years. The separation at this time is for the purpose of putting the 
planning staff and operational requirements in a separate department closely 
under the supervision of the vice chief of defence staff during the initial stages — 
when there are many new problems to be tackled and solved. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Winch? 


Mr. WINCH: Yes. Would you mind enlarging on that a little bit I think — 
Mr, Harkness possibly had the same thing in mind as I have; under the 
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under the comptroller general and his deputy you have program manage- 
ment. What is the differential between the two? 


Mr. HELLYER: It is the difference between working out a program and the 
administration of it after it has been agreed—and, control. 


i Mr. WINCH: Do you not think the one who works out the program is the 
_ correct body to follow through and to analyse it. I am just interested on that 
_ basis. 


4 Mr. HELLYER: I am too. 
a Mr. WINCH: Well, as you say, this is subject to change. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Smith. 


Mr. SMITH: Following along the line of the last two or three questions, I 

note on the chart the chief of logistics and engineering is responsible for the 
design, development, test evaluation, inspection and quality control, and others 
are responsible for program planning and analysis and program management. 
It seems to me that some of these functions are now being carried out or 
_ being duplicated by the department of defence production and that a con- 
siderable amount really of inspection, quality control and programming in 
_ respect of the building and procurement of ships and airplanes now is, at 
_ least so far as a layman is concerned, being duplicated. Will this increase the 
_ duplication or is it contended to control the function of defence production in 
- procurement of military items? 
a Mr. HELLYER: If my memory serves me correctly, Mr. Smith, there is no 
_ change in the division of responsibility which is in effect at the present time. 
Inspection, for example, of quality control is done by the Department of 
~ National Defence. 

Mr. SmitH: Will there continue to be the present duplication? 

Mr. HELLYER: If there is any duplication, and I do not wish to comment 
on this, it is in the other areas of the requirements field. 


Mr. SmiItH: You do not think there is any duplication now? 


Mr. HELLYER: I did not say there was not any duplication. I have not . 
examined this aspect of it thoroughly. 


Mr. SmitH: If there is any duplication have you any plans to get rid of — 
' that duplication? 

Mr. HELLYER: I think we are concentrating on a rather major project at 
this time, Mr. Smith, which will keep us fully occupied for a considerable 
' length of time. 

‘ Mr. MacLean (Queens): I have one question I should like to ask for 
_ clarification in respect of something referred to this afternoon. I understood 
General Macklin to comment this afternoon in a questioning way regarding 
whether or not our forces had the capability to move the necessary equipment 
4 by air to Cyprus. I do not know whether he went on to say, but perhaps he 
4 did, that the troops were in an exposed position until the equipment arrived 
- by sea. Nevertheless, if that was not the case, and I think it was not, was it 
only a fortuitous circumstance that the British force had this necessary equip- 
ment readily available on the spot? Was this a kind of serendipity that you 
cannot depend on, on every occasion? 

sf Mr. HELLYER: I would agree with you but, as you know, we already have 
-anumber of additional aircraft on order for this purpose, and it is our plan 
‘ to augment the airfleet even further in future so that we can move larger 
quantities of equipment immediately when required. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions in respect of clause 1. 
Shall clause 1 carry? 
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Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Clause agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall Clause 2 carry? 


On clause 2—Non-public property of units. 

Mr. Harkness: In connection with this clause, General Macklin raised 
several points this afternoon regarding the administration of the naval and 
air force funds. Perhaps we should have some clarification at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have joining us now as a witness the J udge Advocate 
General, Brigadier Lawson. 

Brigadier W. J. Lawson, (Judge Advocate General): May I have the 
question repeated? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you repeat your question please Mr. Harkness? 

Mr. Harkness: My question essentially was, what will be the position 
of the present naval and air force funds, the responsibility for whose adminis- 
tration is presently in the hands of the chief of each of these services? 

Mr. Lawson: That is not strictly the fact, Mr. Chairman. The R.C.N., 
R.C.A.F. and army benevolent funds do not come under section 39 of the 
National Defence Act. The R.C.N. and R.C.A.F. funds are part II companies, 
incorporated under the Dominion Companies Act. The army benevolent fund is 
governed by a special act of parliament. Section 39 has nothing to do with any 
of those funds. ; 

Mr. Wincu: Was there a special act of parliament required in respect of 
what was mentioned by General Macklin this afternoon, leaving the benevolent 
funds of the navy and air force alone but confiscating the funds of the army? 


Mr. Lawson: A special act of parliament was passed to set up the army 


benevolent fund in 1946. | 
Mr. Wincu: I was not referring to the setting up of the fund but to the 
taking over of the funds, whereas the other two funds were left alone. 


Mr. Lawson: The act did that as well. 


Mr. SmrrH: Does that act deal only with property presently in being and : 


in the hands of specific units? 

Mr. Lawson: You are referring to section 39, are you? 

Mr. SMITH: Yes. 

Mr. Lawson: Section 39 deals only with current funds. 

Mr. SmrrH: It deals only with current funds in being now and in the hands 
of some units? 

Mr. Lawson: Yes, it deals only with funds in being now or those which 
will come into being in the future. 

The CHarrMAN: Are there any further questions on clause 2? 

Shall clause 2 carry? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 3 to 10, inclusive, agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the Title carry? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Title agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the Bill carry? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Bill agreed to. 
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- REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


WEDNESDAY, June 17, 1964 


, The Special Committee on Defence has the honour to present the following 
as its 


THIRD REPORT 


a 1. During the Committee’s consideration of Bill C-90, evidence was heard 
i respecting the impact of the proposed service reorganization on the manpower 
requirements of the Services and the Department. Information adduced was to 
the effect that the manpower requirements of the Services will drop by ap- 
proximately 10,000 personnel over the next few years. The reduction in civilian — 
strength may be considerably less, but no specific figures were available in this ; 
regard. 


i 2. It was noted that the largest part of the reduction in strength would 
come from normal attrition. It was also recognized that the Services must 
attain a proper balance of age and skills. To achieve this objective, recruiting 
will have to be continued and some personnel will have to be involuntarily re- 
tired. It was estimated that the latter group might number 2,000 persons, in ad- 
dition to approximately 500 Aircrew who have already been notified of their 
impending release. 


| 3. Whilst your Committee generally approved the proposed retirement 
ai Pensnt set out and printed as Appendix “A”? to Committee Proceedings No. 2, 
dated May 28, it further recommends: 


(a) That recruiting be continued to ensure an adequate balance of skills 

for the maintenance of operational efficiency within the Services. 

‘aN (b) That, in those ranks, skills and age groups where reductions be- 
come necessary, every effort be made to ascertain those persons who 
wish to retire. This will assist those persons, who wish to retire, 
to do so with the benefits to be provided, while at the same time re- 
ducing the number of involuntary retirements amongst those who 
wish to remain in the Services. 

(c) That guidance or counselling be given, on request, to those being 
retired, so that those who wish to use their benefits for special train- | 
ing or education in civilian institutions will be given every help and 
encouragement; 

(d) That the matter of displaced civilian employees now being studied 
by the Civil Service Commission and Treasury Board be quickly 
resolved, bearing in mind the specialized service rendered and the 
comparative benefits being provided to Service Personnel who are 
being involuntarily retired. 


un A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, relating 
to these matters, was tabled with the Committee’s Second Report on June 10, 
i 1964, and is recorded as Appendix No. 3 to the Journals of the House. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DAVID G. HAHN, 
Chairman 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 16, 1964. 
(11) 


The Special Committee on Defence met in camera at 11:00 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Brewin, Deachman, Fane, Granger, 
-Groos, Hahn, Harkness, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacLean, 
MacRae, Matheson, McMillan, McNulty, Pilon, Smith, Temple, Winch (20). 

The Chairman outlined briefly matters to be given precedence in the Com- 
mittee’s studies during the next few weeks. He then presented the Fourth 
Report of the Steering Subcommittee as follows: 


Your Subcommittee recommends: 


1. That the Committee meet in camera on Tuesday, June 16 to consider its 
Report on involuntary retirements. 

2. That the Minister of Defence Production be invited to appear on Thurs- 
day, June 18 to discuss Civil Defence. 

3. That Mr. Paul Faguy, Director, Emergency Measures Organization, be 
invited to appear on Tuesday, June 23. 

On motion of Mr. Winch, seconded by Mr. McNulty, 


Resolved,—That the Fourth Report of the Steering Subcommittee, pre- 
sented this day, be now concurred in. 

On behalf of the Steering Subcommittee, the Chairman presented a “Draft 
Report to the House’, respecting involuntary retirements in the Department 
_ of National Defence. The said report was amended, and adopted unanimously 
as amended. The Chairman was instructed to present the Report to the House. 


Discussion arose respecting the necessity for early consideration of Naval 
equipment procurement practices, and for a study of the role of the Active 
Army. These matters were referred to the Steering Subcommittee. 


At 11:50 a.m. the Committee adjourned until 11:00 am. Thursday, June 
18, 1964. 


THURSDAY, June 18, 1964. 
(12) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11:10 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Brewin, Fane, Groos, Hahn, Harkness, 
Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), MacLean, MacRae, Matheson, McMillan, 
McNulty, Pilon, Smith, Temple (16). 


In attendance: Honourable Charles M. Drury, Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion; and Mr. Paul Faguy, Director of Emergency Measures Organization. 


The Chairman presented the Fifth Report of the Steering Subcommittee 
as follows: 
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1. That the Committee consider Service Colleges and related Pri ehes plans. - 
on June 25 with Commodore H. V. W. Groos, Director, Regular Officer Train- — 


ing Plan, in attendance. 


2. That the Committee continue its enquiry into the operation of Service — 
Colleges and related training plans on June 30 and July 2 with the Associate — 


- Minister of National Defence and Commodore Groos in attendance. 


3. That on July 14 the Committee consider the Reserve Forces with the 
Associate Minister of National Defence in attendance. 


4. That on July 16 the Committee hear a presentation respecting Reserve ~ 


Forces by the Conference of Defence Associations. 


5. That on July 21 and 23 the Committee continue its consideration of the © 


Reserve Forces with Brigadier E. R. Suttie in attendance. 


6. That reasonable living and travelling expenses, as well as per diem 


allowance be paid in connection with the appearance before this Committee — 


of Brigadier E. R. Suttie. 


On motion of Mr. Laniel, seconded by Mr. Lessard, 


Resolved,—That the Fifth Report of the Steering Subcommittee, presented — 


this day, be now concurred in. 


The Committee turned to a study of Civil Emergency Planning. 


Mr. Drury was called; he read a prepared statement, respecting Civil — 
Emergency Planning. The Minister, assisted by Mr. Faguy, replied to questions — 


on that statement and on related matters. 


Samples of pamphlets and documents prepared by Emergency Measures — 


Organization were distributed to Committee members. 


At 1:00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11:00 a.m. Tuesday, June 


23, 1964. 
E. W. Innes, 


Clerk of the Committee. : 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, June 18, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. Could we come to 
order please? 

Before we hear our witnesses this morning, I have a report of the steering 
subcommittee dealing with agenda to present to you, and a word of explanation 
before I give you that report. 

We are having, as approved at the last meeting, meetings today, and on 
next Tuesday, dealing with the Emergency Measures Organization. We were 

then hoping to have the Suttie report available so that we could start our 

_ studies on Reserve Forces. The Suttie report will not be available until about 
July 9, so we are going to move from Emergency Measures Organization to 
three meetings dealing with the Service Colleges, and related training programs. 
We then have a week, which is the week of July 2, open, in the hopes that if 
the Flag Debate is completed we might use that week to go and see the Navy. 
Following that, we then start with our study of the Reserve Forces. The 
Suttie Report will be available to us. 


The report of the subcommittee is as follows: 
Your subcommittee recommends as follows: 


1. That the committee consider service colleges and related training 
plans on June 25 with Commodore H. V. W. Groos, Director, Regular 
Officer Training Plan, in attendance. 


2. That the committee continue its enquiry into the operation of 
service colleges and related training plans on June 30 and July 2 with 
the associate minister of national defence and Commodore Groos in 
attendance. 


3. That on July 14 the committee consider the reserve forces with 
the associate minister of national defence in attendance. 


4. That on July 16 the committee hear a presentation respecting 
reserve forces by the conference of defence associations. 


5. That on July 21 and 23 the committee continue its consideration 
of the reserve forces with Brigadier E. R. Suttie in attendance. 


6. That reasonable living and travelling expenses, as well as per 
diem allowance be paid in connection with the appearance before this 
committee of Brigadier E. R. Suttie. 


May I have a motion for acceptance of this report, please? 

Mr. LANIEL: I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. LEsSARD: I second it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any discussion? Is the report approved? 

Carried. 

Motion agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are now beginning a study of the Emergency Measures 


- Organization. Our witness this morning is the Minister of Defence Production, 
in his capacity as the minister to whom EMO reports. 
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The minister has a statement which I believe has been distributed to 
committee members— 


Mr. Piton: Not yet. 


The CHAIRMAN: It will be distributed to you now; perhaps we can distribute 
that before the Minister starts his statement. 

There is also some other material that will be distributed after the Min- 
ister has delivered his statement. You all have copies of the statement now, 
so Mr. Drury will present his statement. 


Hon. C. M. Drury (Minister of Defence Production): Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, I am very happy to have been provided this opportunity to make a 
statement to your committee on civil emergency planning in general and on 
the activities of EMO in particular. The honourable members should keep 
in mind that the term “Civil Emergency Planning” as used in this context, has 
a broader meaning than Civil Defence. The term “Civil Defence” is usually 
interpreted as covering the measures taken to protect the general public, civil 
emergency planning includes not only civil defence measures as such, but also 
the planning required to help ensure continuity of government at all levels— 
federal, provincial and municipal; continuity of government being most im- 
portant in assisting the population in surviving the conditions created by a war 
emergency and essential to help assure the proper conduct of the war and 
recovery of the economy after the emergency. 


The interest by the public in the activities of EMO fluctuates with the 
degree of danger inherent in the international situation. There is always a great 
demand for information and serious concern on the part of the population when- 
ever there is a crisis, such as the Cuban or Berlin crisis. Civil emergency plan- 
ning, as military planning, cannot meet the requirements for adequate plans 
to protect the Canadian population if it is to work on a “stop and go” basis. 
On the contrary, adequate civil defence measures and civil emergency planning 
require long-range planning, training and testing. 


Why Civil Emergency Planning Now? 


For a variety of reasons, some people have argued that civil emergency 
planning is not necessary, that it is a waste of talent and money. We believe 
that civil preparations must be continued for the following reasons: 


(a) If military defence is required, so is civil defence. Any future con- 
flict would affect the Canadian population. 


(b) It has been implied at times that the development and deployment 
of an anti-intercontinental ballistic missile system, the ICBMS, in 
North America might eliminate the need for civil emergency plan- 
ning because of its effectiveness. This is not so! As stated in the 
white paper on defence “the future priority to be assigned to civil 
defence measures will be influenced greatly by the decision to deploy 
or not to deploy an anti-ICBM system .... In the meantime, ap- 
proved projects will be completed and maintained.” This is further 
supported by statements made by United States Defence Secretary 
McNamara and military leaders. Mr. McNamara has said: “The 
effectiveness of an anti-ballistic missile system in saving lives 
depends in large part upon the existence of an adequate civil defence 
system” and “that recommendation (of production and deployment 
of anti-ICBM systems) will be entirely contingent upon acceptance 
by the Congress of a satisfactory fallout shelter program; without 
a fallout shelter program there is no basis whatsoever for deployment 
of an anti-ballistic missile system’’. 


(c) Even if no Canadian targets were involved, Canada would be affected 
by random hits or by fallout from explosions in the United States. 
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(d) Effective use can be and has been made of civil defence in peacetime 
disasters to save lives. This is an immediate and practical use of 
civil preparations which, unfortunately, has not always been 
publicized. 


Role and Aims of the Emergency Measures Organization 


Because of the short warning time in the missile age and the consequences 
of a nuclear war, it was thought highly desirable to help ensure, not only the 
survival of the Canadian people, but also the continuity of government. 
Civilian control and leadership must be maintained in wartime. Seventeen 
departments and agencies have been assigned emergency roles and therefore 
are involved in varying degrees of planning, as required, in close co-operation 
with provincial authorities whenever applicable. Appendix 1 to this statement 
gives an outline of departmental responsibilities. These responsibilities are 
subject to review in the light of developments in emergency planning. With 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will make it available for the record without 
reading it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed by the committee? 


Mr. DRuRY: For the reasons given above and to ensure co-ordination of all 
planning, the emergency measures organization was established officially by a 
1959 order in council (P.C. 1959-656) dated 28th May 1959, amended in 1963 


(P.C. 1963-993) dated 27th June 1963, which indicates that the Minister of 


Defence Production shall have and through the emergency measures organiza- 
tion, shall exercise the following civil defence powers, duties and functions: 


(a) the co-ordination of civil defence planning by departments and 
agencies of the government of Canada; 

(b) the preparation of civil defence plans in relation to matters that are 
not the responsibility of any other department or agency of the 
government of Canada; 

(c) assistance to provincial governments and municipalities in respect 
of preparation for civil defence where assistance is not the respon- 
sibility of any other department or agency of the government of 
Canada; 

(d) general liaison with other countries, with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and with provincial governments on matters relating to 
civil defence; and 

(e) direction and administration of the Civil Defence College at Arn- 
prior, Ontario. 


The aims of EMO are threefold 


(1) To plan measures, including the most sensible use of our resources, 
that will assist the population to survive the hazards of a nuclear or conven- 
tional war. 


(2) To plan for the continuity of essential elements of all levels of govern- 
ment so that civilian leadership, guidance and necessary instructions can be 
given to the Canadian people. 


(3) Provision of assistance to provinces, and through them to municipali- 
ties, in developing their emergency services to meet disasters, through the 
medium of financial assistance on the basis of up to 75% federal contribution, 
the provision of training courses at the Canadian Civil Defence College and, 


_ generally, through the preparation of planning guides. 
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High Priority Pigevammes in Ona ne echo Pian 


A great number of measures can be taken to ensure the en ee ol 4 
complete plans. However, it has become necessary to deal with priority areas 
related to the two basic requirements: Public survival and continuity of — 
government. To meet these mace eae aee the following high priority program- 4 
mes were agreed: | 


eee 


(a) Public Survival 


(1) Provision of warning of attack systems, including the location of i 
explosions and fallout reporting. This is, and has been, a responsibility of the 2 
Department of National Defence. | 


(2) Provision of an emergency broadcasting system, capable of operation 7 
under fallout conditions to give instructions to the public and information of a ; 
general character on the conduct of war. 


(3) Implementation of a public information programme with emphasis — 
recently on instructions to the public in times: of emergency, to assist in the 
saving of lives. 


(4) Provision of emergency medical and welfare supplies and services. — 


(5) Protection against radioactive fallout. This is being effected through 
the provision of shelters, radiological defence and instructions. 


(6) Preparation of plans for the mobilization of resources required in an — 
emergency, e.g. supplies, manpower, communications, transportation, essential 
utilities. A system is under development for the rapid evaluation of the 
resources remaining after an attack. 


(6b) Continuity of Government 
The following measures have been taken: 


(1) Provision of emergency government headquarters and departmental 
supporting units, with adequate communications, at the federal, regional or 
otherwise provincial and zonal levels of government and also at the municipal 
level, wherever considered necessary. These preparations include arrangements 
for the warning of designated officials, their transportation on short notice and 
the manning and operation of facilities, with essential records available. (The 
construction and operation of central and regional emergency government head- 
quarters is at present a responsibility of the Department of National Defence.) 
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(2) Drafting of emergency orders and regulations to ensure legal con- 7 
tinuity of governmental authority by delegation of powers and decentralization — 
of services, keeping in mind the need for close co-operation between federal 
and provincial authorities. 


(8) Preparation of war books and readiness plans for all departments — 
and agencies, outlining in summary form, for quick reference, plans and actions 
to be taken, the authorities, the inter-relationships of departmental activities, 
areas where government decisions are essential, and other related matters. 


(4) Carrying out of training programmes, studies and exercises. 


Progress to Date ! 

I would not like to read to you a list of achievements in civil emergency a 
planning to date and by emergency measures organization in particular. Again — 
with your permission, Mr. Chairman, this outline will be made available for 
the record as Appendix 2 to this statement. A good deal remains to be done, © 
however, to complete the above mentioned high priority programmes. It isu 
suggested that this might be carried out over a period of some five years, and ~ 
follow the following general lines. oy 
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oa 1. Completion of the warning of attack systems, including location of 
* “nuclear detonations and fallout reporting. 
2. Protection of the emergency broadcasting system facilities and personnel. 


3. Completion of the network of emergency headquarters with communi- 
cations. The zone programme is now underway. 


| 4, Completion of the medical stockpile programme and provision of addi- 
_ tional welfare supplies and services. 


t 5. Consideration is being given to the initiation of a public shelter 

- programme by the identification of available shelter space in existing buildings 

and with the provision of only the minimum of ventilation, water and sanita- 

tion. A survey of all federal buildings has been completed. Another survey of 

all public buildings is being carried out in Alberta to develop techniques of 

- survey which could be applied in a national survey, and to determine the > 
' amount of fallout protection which could be made available for public use 

generally. 


- Major Points of Interest 


Emergency measures organization is aware of the need to keep up to date 
with planning assumptions, research and development and to plan on a long- 
range basis in a co-ordinated and practical fashion. Consequently, the follow- 
ing points are of interest: 


1. Close co-ordination with military plans for survival operations is most 
- important. As stated to your committee by General Walsh on 11th July 1963, 
_ for budgetary reasons, “‘The full manning of survival operations system had to 
' be curtailed’’. As indicated previously, the national defence programmes in 
_ warning system and emergency government headquarters are not complete. 
a This affects civil emergency planning. It is recognized that there must be close 
consultation between emergency measures organization and Department of 
- National Defence. 


q 2. To assist in long-range planning, consideration will be given to the 
- allocation of a five-year plan to emergency measures organization and civilian 
_ departments interested in civil emergency planning. 


3. Greater emphasis will be placed on preparations for assistance in peace-_ 
time disasters. Whatever plans are made or services provided here, they would — 
also be useful for a nuclear or conventional war emergency. 


I would hope that the above statement has indicated to the honourable 
members of the committee the need for civil emergency planning in Canada, 
as outlined briefly above, and as carried out by the emergency measures organi- 
_ zation and departments or agencies in their effort to help ensure public 
survival and recovery of the Canadian economy in and after possible war- 
time emergencies, and the saving of lives in peacetime distasters. 


Appendix 1 to 
Statement on CEP 


Civil Emergency Planning—Departmental Responsibilities 
In Wartime 


1. Agriculture 

(1) Production on the farm including the provision of advice and suidance 
to farmers on the protection of farms, crops and livestock against wartime 
hazards such as radiation. 
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(2) Be responsible for inspection and regulatory functions relating to 
the quality and wholesomeness of food, to its freedom from an unacceptable 
degree of radioactive contamination, to plant and animal insect and disease 
control. 


(3) Make post-attack assessments of the availability of farms, crops and 
livestock. 


(4) Provide assistance and advice to provincial governments on a com- 
bined federal-provincial organization to carry out the above-noted civil 
emergency powers, duties and functions. 


2. Defence Production 


(1) Establish a War Supplies Agency to 

(a) make post-attack assessments and determine the availability of 
surviving resources of food, energy, ready-to-use survival materials, 
production facilities and raw and semi-processed materials; 

(b) assess supply requirements based on claims submitted by other 
departments and agencies at all levels of governments; compare 
requirements with availabilities; make reconciliation of competing 
claims and establish priorities as required; 

(c) make arrangements for control and bulk redistribution of food, 
energy, suvival materials and other essential commodities including 
those in government-owned stockpiles, except medical stockpiles 
and articles or equipment or things under control of the military 
authorities; 

(d) regulate internal and external trade where practicable, particularly 
with respect to rationing, price control and foreign trade; 

(e) procure by purchase, requisition, or other means, all goods and 
supply services required by government for civil and military 
purposes; 

(f) control international supply transactions and maintain effective 
liaison for this purpose with supply agencies established by NATO 
or its members, specially the United States of America; and 

(g) control industrial production, including the allocation of raw and 
semi-processed materials. 


(2) Manage any government sponsored stockpiles of supplies, except 
military and medical supplies. 


3. External Affairs 


(1) Assess the international situation and report to Cabinet on inter- 
national developments. 


(2) Conduct relations with foreign governments and international or- 
ganizations. - 


(3) Protect Canadian interests in other countries. 


(4) Participate in information activities abroad in consultation with other 
interested government departments and agencies, including the provision of 
general policy guidance to the international service of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. 


(5) Maintain and operate communications facilities for purposes described 
in paragraphs (1) to (4). 


(6) Assist and advise other departments on matters having international 
implications. 


r 
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(7) Interpret, in consultation with other departments as appropriate 
treaties and other international agreements to which Canada is a party. 


4. Finance 


(1) Through the Department of Finance 

(a) assess the availability of and restore banking and other necessary 
financial facilities, and exercise emergency controls over all financial 
institutions, including the Bank of Canada; 

(b) provide and control the use of funds to cover normal and emergency 
federal expenditures including 
(i) funds needed to re-establish the working capital of essential 

business, and 
(ii) emergency financial assistance to provinces; 

(c) advise cabinet respecting the imposition of emergency taxation and 
other emergency fiscal measures; 

(d) advise cabinet on priorities to be given to competing demands on 
the financial and economic resources of the country in collabora- 
tion with other departments; 

(e) implement financial moratoria as required, and 

(f) conserve foreign exchange and control international financial trans- 
actions, in collaboration with the Bank of Canada and the chartered 
banks. 


(2) Through the Bank of Canada 


(a) provide assistance and advice to the Department of Finance on 
financial matters, as required; 

(b) if required, operate a foreign exchange control system in collabora- 
tion with the Department of Finance, and 

(c) have performed those normal functions and duties of the Bank 
of Canada as may be essential, dependent on the survival of facili- 
ties and the circumstances of the emergency and the directions of 
the government of Canada for which the bank is fiscal agent. 


5. Fisheries 


(1) Assume control over all fish catching, landing and processing opera- 
tions up to the point where consumable fishery products enter into storage 
or directly into distribution channels. 


(2) Make post-attack assessments to determine the extent of survival of 
fishermen, fishing vessels and gear, fish processing plants and fishery products 
in storage. 


(3) Requisition or appropriate, or procure by contract or agreement as 
required the services of fish producers, fishery products, fishing vessels and 
gear used in catching fishery products, dock-side facilities required for landing 
such products, and fish plants and fish processing equipment. 


(4) Carry out inspection procedures to determine 


(a) whether a fishery product is suitable for consumption, and 
(b) the extent if any of radioactive contamination of fishing vessels, 
plant and equipment and fishery products. 


(5) In collaboration with other agencies of government, control the move- 
ments of and protect fishing vessels. 


6. Justice 


(1) Through the Department of Justice, 
(a) formulate and implement emergency measures and advise the cab- 
inet in connection therewith; 
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(6b) advise other depen and agencies on Wega erable that? 


may arise in connection with the re-establishment and maintenance — | 


of the normal functions of government, and # 
(c) perform in relation to the emergency, the normal duties and func- — 
tions of the Department of Justice. 


(2) Through the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, : 


(a) exercise responsibility for 
(i) the internal security of Canada in all matters of subversion and 
espionage, 
(ii) the protection of specified vital points, 
(i111) Port and travel security control, 
(iv) the administration and operation of civilian internment camps, 
and 
(v) the providing of assistance to other services and departments in 
the identification of persons unable to identify themselves; 


(b) exercise responsibility in accordance with the police jurisdiction of 
the R.C.M. Police and in co-operation with other police forces, for the 
internal security of Canada in all matters of sabotage and police 
assistance in the enforcement of federal statutes and emergency 
legislation, and 


(c) assist provincial and municipal governments and their police forces 
as requested in all matters pertaining to the co-ordination of emer- 
gency police planning and operations. 


7. Labour 


(1) Establish a National Emergency Manpower Authority to 

(a) control and allocate all civilian manpower except those persons 
exempted from its authority; 

(b) formulate general emergency manpower policies based on assess- 
ment of manpower needs and resources, and recommend any neces- 
sary legislation relating thereto; 

(c) establish essential activities and critical occupations as a basis for 
manpower priorities, and 

(d) maintain liaison with other elements and agencies of emergency 
government on matters relative to manpower mobilization and uti- 
lization. 


(2) Through the services of the Department of Labour, 


(a) analyze national manpower needs and resources; 

(6b) make recommendations to the authority concerning changes neces- 
sary in the priorities of essential activities and critical occupations, 
and 

(c) control labour-management relations, conditions of employment and 
wages. 


(3) Through the services of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 


(a) provide the principal field representatives of the national emer- 
gency manpower authority; 


(b) prepare and disseminate directives and instructions for the control 
and allocation of manpower; 


(c) apply and enforce manpower priorities and controls, and 
(d) provide local labour market information and analysis. 


National Defence ie 


: q) Provide technical Peitios and Bpobets a Pgh to give warning to 
the public of the likelihood and imminence of an attack. 


(2) Provide technical facilities and operate a system to determine the 
_ location and yield of nuclear explosions together with the predicted and actual 
q patterns of fallout, and 

‘ (a) give the necessary warnings of fallout to the public; 

(b) prepare preliminary estimates of casualties and weapons effect 
data from which physical damage or other hazards may be estimated, 
and 

(c) co-ordinate and collate nuclear activity data from other available 
sources. 


(3) Provide, maintain and operate a communication system for the na- 
tional emergency government. 


not available as may be necessary, control, direct and co-ordinate all survival 

_ operations in areas damaged by nuclear explosions or seriously contaminated 

_ by radioactive fallout, including 

(a) the conduct of necessary operations, including rescue, first aid to 
the injured and decontamination, in these areas; 

(6b) the maintenance of law and order, the control of traffic, and the 
movement of people; 

(c) the allotment of firefighting and police tasks; 

(d) the allotment of tasks for the restoration and maintenance of es- 
sential public utilities and services, and 

(e) during operations the co-ordination of such support as may be 
required by civil agencies working under the direction or control 

of the army in these areas. 

’ 


® 
(4) At the request of the regional commissioner, or if communications are 


(5) Provide, as requested, and having regard to other commitments at 

the time, emergency support to provincial and municipal authorities in the con- 

q duct of any survival operations which may be undertaken by these authorities 
4 during an emergency. 


9. National Health And Welfare 


: (1) To be responsible through an emergency health services organization 

ator 

(a) assistance and advice to provincial and municipal governments and 
other agencies in the operation of emergency medical, nursing, 
hospital and public health services, and in the health aspects of the 
provision of potable waters; 

(b) assistance to provincial and municipal governments in the provision 
of medical and health supplies from the national medical stockpile; 

(c) the inspection and regulation of health standards for drug and 
pharmaceutical manufacture; 

(d) advice to the war supplies agency in the manufacture, procurement 

~ and distribution of medical and health supplies; 

(e) the establishment of regulations covering the health standards for 
food and food products including the permissible levels of radio- 
active contamination; 

(f) the control and allocation of civilian medical professional man- 
power, other than members of the Canadian Forces, i.e. physicians, 
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dentists and nurses, and direction or supervision of allied health . 


manpower allocated to emergency health services; 

(g) medical advice to departments and agencies on the health hazards 
of radiological, biological and chemical warfare and on general 
health problems; 

(h) detailed medical estimates of traumatic and radiation injuries; 

(i) an estimate of damage to medical installations and an assessment 
of surviving medical manpower, and 


(j) the co-ordination of medical mutual support action between the — 


provinces and between Canada and the United States of America. 


(2) To be responsible through an emergency welfare services organization, 
for 


(a) assistance to provincial and municipal governments in the opera- 
tion of emergency welfare services, consisting of emergency feeding, 
clothing, lodging, registration and inquiry, and personal services 
and without restricting the generality of the foregoing 
(i) control and allocate federal welfare material and assigned per- 
sonnel resources, and 

(ii) in consultation with other departments, advise on priority use 
of essential survival resources, both material and personnel 
available throughout the country; 


(6) operating emergency welfare services within a province or provinces 


where adequate services are not being provided, including the 
priority requisitioning of accommodation for emergency lodging 
purposes during the immediate survival phase following a nuclear 
attack, and 

(c) co-ordinating welfare mutual support action between the provinces 
and between Canada and the United States of America. 


10. Postmaster General 


(1) Operate postal services under emergency conditions. 


(2) Distribute and handle emergency change of address and safety notifica- 
tion cards. 


11. Public Works 


(1) Establish in conjunction with the provincial authorities. a wartime 
organization responsible through central, regional, zonal and local authorities 
for the control of all accommodation including 


(a) the use of all existing and useable accommodation, including the 
requisitioning, appropriation and procurement of property, dwell- 


ings, commercial and industrial accommodation, except during the — 


shock phase where these controls may be exercised by emergency 
welfare services and other emergency government services delegated 
such authority; 

(b) rent and sale controls, and 


(c) the allocation of rehabilitated or newly constructed accommodation. 


(2) Through Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation assist the pro- 
vincial authorities in the general co-ordination and implementation of emer- 
gency housing construction programmes, including the provision of the as- 
sociated water, sewage and other utility services. 


(3) Assist the provincial authorities with wartime maintenance and con- 


struction programmes for roads and road bridges, and co-ordinate the inter- — 


regional and international aspects of such programmes. 
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_ (4) Establish in conjunction with the provincial authorities a wartime 
_ organization responsible through central, regional, zonal and local authorities 
for the control of all engineering and construction resources, except those 
under the control of military authorities or other exempted emergency govern- 
ment services, including 


(a) the direction, control and regulation of the engineering resources 
represented by the equipment, material and assigned manpower of 
engineering and construction contractors, including the various sub- 
trades and consultant and other engineering services, and of govern- 
ment at all levels except that during the shock phase these controls 
may be exercised by the Canadian army and other emergency 
government services delegated such authority; 


(b) the co-ordination and demands for engineering and construction re- 
sources and the allocation of these resources to meet demands which 
are approved by the executive authority at the appropriate level 
of government, and 

(c) the co-ordination of demands on the war supplies agency and the 
national emergency manpower authority for engineering and con- 
struction equipment and manpower. 
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. (5) Establish, in conjunction with other departments and agencies con- 
_ cerned, an organization responsible for the maintenance, repair, reconstruction 
_ and construction of all ports, harbours and inland waterway facilities. 


4 (6) These wartime organizations shall not, without the consent of the 
_ military authorities or other exempted emergency government services, ap- 
_ propriate or control the use of accommodation buildings, water sewage or other 
utility service under their control. 


4 i12. ‘Fransport 
\ 4 (1) Place under federal government control all transportation, meteoro- 
- logical and telecommunications resources, facilities and services in Canada, ex- 


a cept those operated by the Department of National Defence and the telecom- 
_ munciations facilities operated by the Department of External Affairs. 


i (2) Establish and operate an emergency transportation control organization 

capable of functioning under national, regional, zonal and municipal authorities, 

as appropriate, to 

(a) control all types of transportation facilities and services in Canada, 
including fishing vessels in Canadian waters, but excluding trans- 
portation facilities operated by the Department of National Defence, 
and 

(b) direct the employment of all types of transportation to essential 
tasks for the survival of Canada as a nation. 


‘4 (3) Establish and operate an emergency national telecommunications or- 
- ganization capable of functioning on the basis of decentralized authority to 
- control all forms of telecommunications including broadcasting. 


¥ (4) Assess available transportation, meteorological and telecommunica- 
; . tions resources, except those operated by the Department of National Defence. 


Oe (5) Provide maximum support to tasks accepted by Canada as a member 
‘ of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


7 (6) Through the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation provide an emer- 
gency broadcasting service on an international, national and provincial basis 
20974—2 
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over the facilities of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and privately- 
owned stations including the operation of such facilities as required; such 
broadcasting to be co-ordinated to meet the general requirements of Canadian 
and NATO civil emergency plans. 


Emergency Measures Organization, 
Ottawa, June 12, 1964. 


Appendix 2 to 
Statement on CEP 


Results to Date—Civil Emergency Planning 


1. A national survival attack warning system is operational and, through 
sirens and emergency broadcasting, can warn the public. 


2. A nuclear detonation and fallout reporting system has a limited opera- 
tional capability. To complement this system, five provinces are developing a 
radiation monitoring capability in municipalities. 


3. An emergency broadcasting system, involving participation of all radio 
and TV stations, is in a continuous state of readiness. 


4. The army has a re-entry capability with operational plans in readiness. 


5. Substantial stocks of emergency health supplies have been procured 
and are being located in regional depots. 


6. The Canadian Civil Defence College has trained, since 1954, over 30,000 
persons. Some 2,000 provincial and municipal emergency planners are being 
trained annually. 


7. A public information programme involving press, radio, television and 
distribution of pamphlets, has been carried out on a continuous basis. 


8. A programme of design and development aimed at reducing the costs 
of shelters is well in hand, and tests are conducted through the DRB. 


9. A survey of all federal buildings, some provincial government buildings, 
and of certain mines has been made to determine their potential as fallout 
shelters. 


10. Approximately 3,000 home shelters are estimated to be in existence 
but of these only 200 were built using federal financial assistance through the 
NHA. 


11. National exercises, involving provincial and federal components of 
emergency government, have been conducted. 


12. Through the production of planning guides and federal financial as- 
sistance, provinces have made steady progress in the development of emergency 
measures. 


13. An urban characteristics survey of all likely target areas has been 
started. 


14. Readiness plans have been prepared for the relocation of government 
at all levels with the necessary warning, movement and manning orders at 
the national and regional levels. 


15. A national government emergency communications system, based on 
the Canadian army signal system, is approximately 60 per cent complete. 
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16. Draft orders-in-council and regulations, defining the authority to be 


4 given in wartime to federal agencies have been prepared. 


17. Essential records have been selected and stored in emergency quarters. 


18. Drafts of departmental war books are now being reviewed within 
departments, outlining action to be taken under every phase of alert and on 
the declaration of war. 


19. Work has begun on the development of a national system for rapid 
assessment of damage after attack and determination of surviving resources. 


20. A joint study of the effects of a nuclear attack on North America in 
1965, on the economies of Canada and of the United States, is in progress. 


21. An interim organization has been developed to control all types of 
supply, for rationing, control of prices, industrial production and external 
trade. 


22. Arrangements have been made for a wartime manpower agency. 


23. Plans for the control of all transport and telecommunications facilities 
are being developed. 


24. Plans are being prepared, in co-operation, with provinces, for the 
wartime control of accommodation, engineering and construction resources. 


25. Planning is going forward to provide advice to farmers, in co-operation 
with the provinces, on the protection of farms, crops and livestock, for the 


‘ inspection of food against radiation and for the control of insects and deseases 


affecting plants and animals. 


26. Provision is being made for catching, landing and processing of 


P fishery products in conjunction with provincial departments. 


27. Assistance and guidance to provinces is being provided by national 
health and welfare in the operation of emergency health services. 


28. Assistance and guidance to provinces is being provided by national 


health and welfare in their programme to provide lodging, feeding, clothing 
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and other personal services. This programme is well underway in eight 
provinces. 


29. Arrangements have been made for the continuity of minimum postal 
services. 


30. Special plans have been made by the RCMP to help ensure the internal 
security of the country in wartime. 
1964-65 


1. Conduct a pilot fallout shelter survey in Alberta in order to develop 
procedures and techniques should it be considered desirable to carry out a 
national survey. 


2. Continue the shelter research and development programme. 
Appendix 2 to Statement on CIP 
3. Pursue the urban characteristics study. 


4. Carry on the operation of the Canadian Civil Defence College with em- 
phasis on training of key officials and staff in their essential duties. 
20974—23 
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5. Continue to develop, in conjunction with provinces and municipalities, 
a public information programme, with special emphasis on local disasters. 


6. Emphasize the provision of equipment and give guidance for the develop- 
ment of the municipal radiological defence services. 


7. Further encourage the development of emergency measures within 
provinces through the financial assistance programme and planning guides 
and correlate federal, provincial and local planning. 


8. Improve the operational capability of the emergency broadcasting 
system. 


9. Work even more closely with the United States in co-ordinating the 
respective civil emergency programmes. 


10. Further implement the construction programme of emergency head- 
quarters: 


(a) at central level: provide for another 200 officials with staff in depart- 
mental relocation units; 


(6b) at regional level: provide departmental support units to federal and 
provincial elements of government in 4 regions; 


(c) at zonal level: provide for 13 additional zone headquarters. 


11. Continue evaluation of resources and provide an analysis by regions 
for a situation 30 days after an attack. 


12. Pursue the joint study of effects of a nuclear war on the economies of 
Canada and of the United States. 


13. Further develop the interim capability of a War Supplies Agency, with 
particular emphasis on operations and responsibilities at the local level. 


14. Develop further planning on control of manpower. 


15. Prepare more adequate plans for the use of all transport facilities with 
special emphasis on road transport. 


16. Pursue planning for the maximum use of all communications in 
Canada, and generally to study the feasibility of providing a technical control 
organization to ensure rapid and effective use of all main commercial tele- 
communication systems. 


17. In co-operation with provinces, continue planning with respect to 
agriculture and fisheries. 


18. Provide further guidance and assistance to provincial emergency 
health and welfare services, including more implementation of emergency med- 
ical stockpiles, hospital disaster planning, surveys of health supplies and med- 
ical manpower. 


19. Continue assistance, through provinces, to local police forces, con- 
tinued organization of auxiliary police, and completion of R.C.M.P. emergency 
network. 


20. Progress with planning for the necessary administrative orders and 
press and radio releases for pre and post-attack situations. 


21. Canvass all projects and programmes rigorously in order to determine 
those most likely to provide peacetime as well as wartime benefits, for example 
dual-purpose construction serving normal peacetime purposes and fallout 
shelter if required, and also to determine those plans and projects likely to give 
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_worthwhile returns in natural disasters, or in the event of conventional war, 
as well as under the greater demands of nuclear war. 


im The CHAIRMAN: That completes the Minister’s statement. I think in ques- 
- tioning the Minister it might be wise to work through his statement, section 
_ by section, and then move on to questions in the appendices that go with the 
_ statement. I think we should deal in the first section with the general reasons 
_ for civil emergency planning; the role and aims of the emergency measures 
organization; which takes us down to page 3. 


Mr. Brewin was first. Do you have a question on this initial part, Mr. 
Brewin? 

Mr. BREWIN: Yes, I have a few questions. First of all, I would like to call 
the minister’s attention to what is said here as one of the grounds for saying 
civil preparations should be carried out, and it is said that U.S. defence secre- 
tary McNamara says the effectiveness of an anti-ballistic missile system in sav- 
ing lives depends in a large part upon the existence of an adequate civil defence 
- system, and again, that the recommendation of production and employment of 
anti-ICBM systems will be entirely contingent upon acceptance by the congress 
of a satisfactory fall-out shelter program. 

Now, first of all, am I not correct, Mr. Drury, in assuming that at present 
at any rate the American government has decided not to proceed with an anti- 
ballistic missile system, on the grounds largely that the expense would be pro- 
hibitive? 


Mr. Drury: Well, I think the present situation is that there has been a 
great deal of developmental work done on an anti-ICBM system. This has led 
to a sytem which is very expensive, as you have mentioned, and rather than 
proceed to instal the presently developed system, Mr. McNamara and the 
administration would hope to continue developmental work, with a view to 
making it more economical, less expensive, to install and operate, having in 
mind always that an occasion may arise when even the present very high level 
of expense might have to be assumed if the emergency appeared to warrant it. 


i Mr. BREWIN: Then may I put the converse to the proposition here? Without 
an adequate antiballistic missile system, would not a shelter program be almost 
useless, because of the fact that the fall-out shelter system would not protect 
- against blast and fire? 

Do the two not necessarily go together? 


q Mr. Drury: No, blast shelter and an ICBM system have a direct relation- 
_ ship, obviously, one to the other. 

q If you are able to prevent a blast taking place, you do not need blast 
shelters. If you have no means of preventing a blast occurring, then an argu- 
ment can be made for the necessity of blast shelters. However, in either case, 
- as Mr. McNamara makes clear, with or without an ICBM system, there will 
bea fall-out problem, and the degree of protection which an anti-ICBM system, 
at very great expense, would provide would be largely rendered useless, or 
wasteful, if at the same time the consequences of this protective system could 
not be kept from the general public through fall-out shelters. 


Mr. BREWIN: Yes, but I was trying to make the point that a fall-out shelter 
as such is no protection against blast. There are two things, are there not, a 
blast shelter and a fall-out shelter? 


Mr. Drury: Correct, they are quite different. 


F Mr. BREWIN: Perhaps in that connection I might come over to appendix 2, 
but it relates to this. There is a statement in item 10 on appendix 2 that 
approximately 3,000 home shelters are estimated to be in existence, but of these 
_ only 200 were built using federal financial assistance through the National 
Housing Act. 
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Now, I appreciate that in addition to that there are federal buildings, and 
other things, other than home shelters. 

Is there any estimate of the capacity to absorb personnel of the other 
buildings, other than home shelters? 

Mr. Drury: As yet there is no estimate. I do not think there is probably 
even a guess. | 

As I mentioned at the end of my statement, one of the things we are doing 
now is to develop measuring or surveying techniques—with the co-operation 
of the government of Alberta—with respect to measuring or surveying, with 
a view to fall-out protection, all public buildings in Alberta. The object of 
this is to try and develop a satisfactory method of measuring and cataloguing 
all public buildings in Canada, with a view to determining what is available, 
and what the capacity would be, but we have not yet got the answer to your 
question. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Drury, would you not agree that the provision of 3,000 
home shelters, 200 of which were built with the assistance of the N.H.A. is 
totally inadequate if there is to be any serious attempt to provide shelters 
which would have any real meaning in the case of a nuclear war? 


Mr. Drury: Manifestly 3,000 home shelters is not going to do very much 
to protect a population of some 18 million against fall-out. I do not think 
there is any question about this. 

The provision of home shelters to be constructed at the owner’s expense 
has not in the past proved to be attractive on the basis of encouragement, 
exhortation, and the provision of plans by the public authorities. 

The alternative to it being done at his expense is to do it at public expense, 
and this would entail on the part of the government for huge sums of money. 

It is for this reason that we are proceeding to ascertain what might be the 
capacity of, not homes, but public buildings across Canada. 

Mr. BREWIN: Well, I do not want to monopolize the questioning. I am sure 
others have questions, but I would like to finish up by saying that is it not 
misleading in fact to pretend that without vast expenditure of money we can 
provide defence against nuclear warfare, any substantial protection? 

Mr. Drury: We can with modest expense, I think, provide defence against 
some of the aspects or effects of nuclear war. Now, I think this is hardly my 
field, but I understand that in your discussion of defence policy, it has been 
made clear that a massive attack, direct attack, on Canada itself is not very 
likely, not very probable, and the principal thing which Canada as a whole— 
I am not talking about specific areas, but as a whole—has to be on guard 
against is fall-out. 


Mr. BREWIN: Well, I do not think, if I may comment on your observation, 
that we got the impression, at least I did not, that Canadian centres of 
population would be immune. We got the impression that Canada would not 
be attacked alone, but if you envisage an attack on North America, surely 
some Canadian centres might call for some attention, and in this event would 
have much more than fall-out to worry about. 

Mr. Drury: In those centres? 

Mr. BREWIN: Yes. 


Mr. Drury: And I tried to make that point, that in these particular possible 
target areas, obviously one has to worry about more than fall-out. The only 
protection against this kind of attack is destruction of the attacking weapon. 
It is impracticable, I think most people have agreed, impracticable to try and 
construct a shelter which will be immune to direct attack. I say impracticable 
in terms of cost, not of technological capability, but impracticable in terms 
of cost, certainly for a country like ours, but at the same time, through 
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c _ intelligent organization of existing buildings, and particularly large public 


buildings, with comparatively little expense in the way of provision of addi- 


tonal facilities, it should be possible to prepare a fairly large measure of 


protection a painet fall-out, which represents in terms of population numbers, 
the largest threat. It poses the threat to the greater number of people in 
Canada. | 

Mr. Brewin: I wonder if I might ask just one more question. Is it not 
true that as you provide a shelter program, countermeasures are likely to be 
provided equally quickly? 

In other words, are you not running a race that you can never win? 

Mr. Drury: In respect to fall-out shelters? 

Mr. BREWIN: Yes. 

Mr. Drury: I do not think so, no. To the best of my knowledge there 
has been no modification of these explosive weapons designed to make fall-out 
either more lethal or more penetrating, or to overcome the kind of protection 
which a fall-out shelter provides. 

Mr. BREWIN: I will provide you later with an article I have, indicating 
that the bulletin on atomic science does not agree with your conclusion. 

Mr. HarkKNESS: First of all, I would like to ask Mr. Drury is the cabinet 
committee on emergency measures organization still in operation? 

Mr. Drury: It is still in operation. 

Mr. Harkness: And that continues to be, really, the chief co-ordinating 
body for getting all departments of government worked into the emergency 
measures organization scheme? 

Mr. Drury: Well, this is one of the centres of co-ordination, that is 
correct. When you say chief, I am not quite sure how you measure co- 
ordination. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Well, with the large number of departments which are 
directly involved in this, and at least half a dozen who have to play a major 
part in any effective scheme, it seems to me a committee of that kind is 
perhaps essential in order to bring their activities into any reasonable working 
arrangement. 

Mr. Drury: I would agree with this, and this is the obvious reason why 
the body has been continued, and is continuing in operation, continuing to 
function. 

Mr. Harkness: And is the annual conference on emergency measures with 
the provinces still taking place? 

Mr. Drury: I do not know. There has been a formal annual conference, 
has there? 

Mr. PauL Facuy (Director, Emergency Measures Organization): Not in 
the past year, sir, but it is intended. We hope that there will be one, sir. 

Mr. HARKNESS: There is no definite date set for that meeting? 

Mr. Drury: No. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Well, I would suggest that this is one of the essentials as 
far as coordinating the federal government’s activities and the provincial and 
municipal governments’ activities. 

It always seemed to me, when I had responsibility for these operations, 
that this was the only means by which we made progress in coordinating the 
provincial and federal governments. 

Mr. Drury: I agree with you, this is a very useful step and as Mr. Faguy 
has mentioned, it is planned to continue with this type of collaboration and 
co-operation. 
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Mr. HARKNESS: Well, I would hope that there might be some definite date SS. 
set for that, and the committee might be informed of that before the present’ a3 
session is over. i 

I regret to hear that there has been no conference since, I presume, the 
last one I presided over, which will be two years this coming December. 

Mr. Drury: Well, there has not been one, I know, since April, 1963, and ~ 
I am not sure of the last date previous. 


Mr. HARKNESS: The last one I know of, I think, was in December, 1962. ; 
Mr, Facuy: Yes, December 29, sir. 


Mr. DRuRY: We did miss in the calendar year, 1963. I would hope that 
we would not miss in the calendar year 1964. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Well, I would have just observed, Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that this committee might recommend that this conference be held in the 
fairly near future. 

Now, on the first page of your presentation you have a statement from 
the white paper, the future priority to be assigned to civil defence measures 
will be influenced greatly by the decision to deploy or not to deploy an anti- 
ICBM system. 3 

I cannot see, myself, why that is. What effect will the decision to deploy 
or not to deploy an anti-ICBM system have on the extent to which you carry 
on emergency measures? 


Mr. Drury: Well, an active effective defence against attack will call for, 
or have a direct relationship on the kind of things that are done in respect 
of civil defence. . 

Mr. HARKNESS: Why? y 

Mr. Drury: Well, I do not think there is much doubt that an effective 
active defence alters, or is likely to alter, the character of the attack, and 
if the probable character of attack is one kind, the appropriate passive or 
civil defence measures would be of one kind, and if one contemplates a ; 
different type of attack, you should have different civil defence priorities. a 


Mr. HARKNESS: Can you give us an example which would illustrate this? 


Mr. Drury: I think probably if one were to take, by way of example, a 
large urban agglomeration in Canada, if there were no effective means of 
stopping the descent on to it of a guided or a ballistic missile, the plans for 
minimizing the damage to that population would, of course, be quite different 
from the plans that one would develop for minimizing damage to the popula- 
tion if there were an effective means of preventing the descent of a missile 
on to that same area. 

Now, in one case, if there is no defence, one possible means of minimizing 
the damage is evacuation. If, however, you are in a reasonable position to 
ensure that there will be no descent, then evacuation does not enter into it 
as a likely, or even a probable means of dealing with means of minimizing 
damage. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Well, what this amounts to, really, is, is it not, that if you K 
have a guarantee that there will be no nuclear weapons discharged in this 4 
country, then you do not need any civil defence at all, or emergency measures C 
set up, but there is no possibility that that situation will ever be reached. 

Mr. Drury: Well, let me deal with the first premise. I would not agree 
that the guarantee of no nuclear explosions on Canadian cities would do away : 
with the need for emergency measures planning, and emergency measures . 
organization. 7 

There will still, even with an effective theoretical defence, be problems a 
of fall-out arising from either detonations on the surface in Canada in non- — it 
populated areas and detonations on the surface in the United States. Both 
of these will produce a fall-out danger, a fall-out problem, in Canada. 
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Mr. Harkness: But is not the actual situation the same in this regard 
as it has been down through the ages in regard to any weapon? No perfect 
defence has ever been evolved against any weapon, and it is beyond the bounds 
of credibility that any perfect defence will be evolved against ICBM’s, or other 
means of delivery of nuclear weapons. | 

hil Therefore, is not the situation that we have to accept that some weapons 
ih in the event of a war of that type developing will land in this continent, and 
_ therefore we are going to have the emergency measures program, or the neces- 
a sity for it, always with us. 

i This is why I do not understand this phrase here that it is going to depend 
on whether an ICBM system is put in or not. In my view, I think you have 
- to have this emergency measures organization, the arrangements for continuity 
of government, the arrangements for trying to ensure that as many as possible 
of your population survive, irrespective of the defence which is evolved against 
ICBM’s. 

Mi Mr. Drury: Well, I think perhaps the phrase that you have quoted may 
not have been— 

) Mr. Harkness: It is not a very happy phrase, I would say. 

Mr. Drury: —as lucid. What was meant was rather not that the continua- 
_ tion or otherwise of civil defence measures will depend, but that the priorities 
- within civil defence will change, depending on whether or not there is an 
effective anti-ICBM system. 

I agree heartily with you that regardless of whether we have this, we 
must have— 

Mr. HaRKNESS: I would agree that there might be a difference in emphasis 
depending on how effective an ICBM defence you think you have, but it would 
be just a difference of emphasis. It would not materially alter what you have 

got in the way of emergency measures organization. 

Mr. Drury: I agree heartily. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Now, on this question that Mr. Brewin raised in connection 
with the blast protection, fall-out protection, home shelters, and so on. 

Is not the situation this, that as far as any area where a direct hit is 
concerned, you are going to have any centre of that area, depending on the 
size of the warhead which is dropped there, an area of total destruction. It 
would not matter what degree of blast protection you put in. You would have 
nothing left anyway, and therefore you are in a situation where not only 
from the financial point of view, but from the practical point of view, it is 
not much use trying to provide blast protection except for a very limited 
number of, we will say, government headquarters, where you would hope 
there would not be an absolute direct hit, and therefore the headquarters would 
be able to survive and operate. 

Mr. Drury: That is correct. 

Mr. HARKNESS: On the other hand, fall-out may take place, and in the 
event of a nuclear war, it probably would take place everywhere in the country, 
and therefore there is every argument for providing fall-out protection, more 

or less universally. 
HN Well, has the government at the present time any program of encouraging 
_ toa greater degree than has been the case up to date the building of home 
shelters? 

Mr. Drury: There are no plans for doing anything more in respect of 

home shelters than has been done in the past. 
oo There is a continuing development program, the purpose of which is to try 
to devise for the home owner the most satisfactory, easiest, and the most 
economical methods of him providing for himself, and at his own expense, 
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modifications to his own home, to provide a reasonable measure of fall-out pro- 
tection, and a continuation of the program to make this information readily 
available to home owners all the way across Canada, but it is not contemplated 
at the present time that there will be any extension of this limited program 
by way of direct financial assistance to home owners, or the provision of 
material, or items at government expense to home owners. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Yes, well, I think myself it is very regrettable that the 
efforts which were made in the way of putting out pamphlets, and so on, 
which were put out in very large numbers, outlining how a cheap home shelter 
could be constructed, and encouraging people to put in the home shelters, did 
not meet with more success. 

As you have pointed out here, the number of people who will build a 
shelter is really related directly to a crisis developing. As soon as a crisis 
begins, people start building shelters, and as soon as the crisis is over, every- 
one forgets about it. 

I recognize that it is a very difficult problem to get practical results on. 

Now, in that connection, is any consideration being given at the present 
time to a scheme which was designed to encourage this, and which was under 
active consideration some two years ago, of the houses owned by the govern- 
ment? A large number of them are Department of National Defence houses, of 
course, but there are also Department of Transport, and Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, which have housing owned by the govern- 
ment. The scheme was to build fall-out shelters in any new construction, and 
to put them into construction already existing, and there was no final de- 
cision made on that the last that I was concerned with it, but it was under 
very active consideration, and in fact it was almost agreed to at one time. 

What is the situation of that program at the present time? 

Mr. Drury: It is not under active consideration at this time. 

If I may make an observation on this, such a program would have as its 
objective either the provision, as its end object, the provision of a limited num- 
ber of fall-out shelters, at government expense, to a selected group of people, 
and this, I think, would perhaps be rather unfair, in that those who happened 
to be occupying government-owned quarters would have at public expense, 
personal fall-out shelters, whereas the vast bulk of the population would not. 

There is, therefore, in such an arrangement some element of inequality, if 
this were to be the object of installing these in government-owned quarters. 


If the object, however, is to serve as an example, or an encouragement, - — 
to the general public to emulate it, I myself would have very serious doubts — 


as to the effectiveness of setting this kind of example. I think it would likely 
lead, in the present state of the general public’s view of the international 
situation, to no more being done than has been done by home owners now 
under the present state of exhortation, and this type of example, I do not 
think would materially increase the numbers of private owners who are 
prepared to take it on their own. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I might interrupt just a moment, I have six other 
questioners. I have been arbitrarily trying to work it out on the basis of 
about ten minutes each so that everyone would have an equal chance to 
question. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I would agree that the argument in connection with this 
revolved around the points which you have just mentioned, but it seems to 
me that if the government does not provide fall-out shelters in housing which 
it owns and operates itself, it is pretty difficult to persuade the general public, 
the individual, that he should put one in his own place. 

In other words, I do not think there is any chance at all of very many 
individuals putting in fall-out shelters, unless they do have an example of 
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Me. this sort provided for them, if the government takes the matter sufficiently 
seriously that they provide fall-out shelters in houses owned by themselves. 


Mr. Drury: I certainly agree with that proposition, that unless the govern- 
ment sets the example it is unlikely that the public will take the lead. There 
is not much disputing that. 

However, I still think that even if the government were to set the example, 
at this juncture it would not be followed. 
mo Mr. HARKNESS: But will you not agree that if the government does not 
set an example of this kind, you might just as well forget about the fall-out 
shelter program? 
Mr. Drury: Rather than forget about it, I would rather that for the time 
being the emergency measures organization should limit itself to endeavours 
to develop the most effective economic means of modifying homes to provide 
fall out protection, and to disseminate this information to the public interested 
in it, and when the general atmosphere appears to be more receptive, more 
likely to be receptive, to the notion of fall-out shelters in homes constructed 
at the owner’s expense, then would be a more appropriate time for setting the 
example. 
In the meantime, I do think that the emergency measures organization 
should continue to do what it can in the provision of fall-out protection in 
public buildings, buildings at all levels of government. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I would like later, when some other people have talked, to 
come back to this matter of the provision of public shelters. 

At this particular point, I would just like to make this final observation. 
It seems to me, then, that the government has adopted the same attitude as 
that of the general population, that the international situation is not such that 
it really warrants the expenditure of the funds required for fall-out shelters 
in its own houses. 

Mr. Drury: In homes, that is correct, but one must distinguish between 
fall-out shelters in homes, and fall-out shelters provided in public buildings. 

Apart from anything else, on a per capita basis, per capita protection, 
the provision of fall-out shelters in public buildings is very much cheaper 
than the cost per head to protect in a home. 

Mr. FaNnE: You would not have any trouble getting them built as soon as 
the first ICBM lands. 

Mr. Brewin: That would be a little bit too late. 

Mr. SmitH: A few months ago, an American nuclear physicist was on a 
television program in Toronto, and in answer to questions very much like Mr. 
Brewin’s questions to you today, sir, he made these points: that since an enemy 
attack would be for the purpose of conquest, they would want to conquer as 
much of the country as they could in a viable state; that they would be likely 
to direct the main attack towards vital targets; and that since few of these vital 
targets were in Canada, and most of them were in the United States, he suggested 
that civilian defence and survival training was more possible, and more likely 
to be effective, in Canada, and therefore was more important for Canada than 
the United States. 

Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Drury: Well, I would agree with what I take to be the general proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. SmitH: That our survival chances are better? 


Mr. Drury: Our survival chances are better in the event of a massive 
attack, and one is talking about probabilities in all these cases, our survival 
chances are better, and the kind of threat we face is more easily countered than 
would be the probable threat to the population of the United States. 
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Mr. SmitH: So, therefore, survival steps in Canada are probably more wor 
while than they are in many parts of the United States? 


Mr. Drury: Well, let me put it another way, which perhaps says the same | 
thing. For a dollar invested in this field, we in Canada are likely to secure more ~ 
survivability than a dollar invested in the United States would provide. ; 


Mr. SmitH: Therefore, with our survival in Canada, it does not necessarily : 
follow that we should follow the lead, or the lack of lead, which is given by the ~ 
United States, whose problem is considerably different from ours. a 

Mr. Drury: Well, I do think that there should be some relationship i 
between the steps taken by the United States and the steps taken by ourselves, " 
but that the emphasis we place on one form of emergency measures may well ~ 
be quite different from the emphasis placed by the United States on the same ~ 
form, or on the relative forms. 


Now, I think what you are suggesting is that if the United States goes all out ~ 
on emergency measures, or civil defence, we should not necessarily follow right — 
along in their trail, and conversely what you do argue, perhaps a little more ~ 
strongly, is that merely because the United States does nothing is no reason why ~ 
we should be doing nothing. 


Well, you must look at the other side of the coin, too, and if one is true, so ~ 
is the other. I would agree with you that a dollar spent in Canada is likely to © 
produce more survivability than a dollar spent in the United States. You must — 
remember, however, that what we are contemplating here is basically a form ~ 
of insurance against a contingent event, having in mind that if the United States _ 
takes out no insurance at all against this risk, that is perhaps not a compelling ~ 
reason that we should take none. 


On the other hand, if the United States is prepared to invest very heavily 
now in this kind of insurance, one must bear in mind that we in Canada can get 
the same insurance coverage for considerably less cost. 

Mr. SmitH: A minute ago you spoke of the difference of emphasis. Would 
it be a fair conclusion that you think the emphasis in Canada perhaps should be 
on fall-out shelters, rather than blast shelters? ‘ 

Mr. Drury: Precisely. 


Mr. SmitH: And one or two final questions on this curiously muddled sen- 


tence in the white paper. There is no assurance, or guarantee, that any anti- . 
until it has been tried. a 
Mr. Drury: Well, this is a generality. ‘” 
Mr. SMITH: Well, there is no assurance that any defence system will work : 
until it hos been tried. 3 
Mr. Drury: We could say that there is no assurance anything will work ~ 
until it has been tried. a 
Mr. SMITH: Yes. a 
Mr. Drury: All right. I will not argue that too much. f 


Mr. SMITH: So, just to make it perfectly clear, your feeling is tat the 
effect of the deployment of an anti-ICBM system by the United States will — 
not be whether or not we will have survival training and emergency measures  ~ 
organization set up, but only the direction. a 

Mr. Drury: The kind of direction, that is right. a 

Mr. MACRAE: My questions have to do with Order in Council P.C. 1963-993, 
and I would ask the minister if that is, as listed here, is that the order in coun-  ~ 
cil complete, all that particular one which actually designates the Minister of a 
Defence Production as the responsible minister, and then spells out certain iM 
duties. Is that order in council complete here, or are there others? 
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* Mr. Drury: When you say complete, do you ask if this particular order in 
council is an outline, or tell the whole story? 

Mr. MACRAE: Yes? 

Mr. Drury: The answer is no. It is a complete order in council. It has got 
a heading, and a date, and a signature. 


ca Mr. MAcRAE: I do not mean about the formalities, but in the body of it. 
Is that in here? 
_--_—s Mr. ~ Drury: No, this is an order in council under the public service re- 


- arrangements and transfer of duties acts, and it merely transfers to the Minister 
fe ta 

_ of Defence Production the responsibility for the emergency measures orgoniza- 

my tion. 

Me 


te Now, the order in council which is the basic one establishing the organization 
itself is the 1959 order in council. 

i Mr. MaAcRArE: Then the second question, have there been other orders 
~ in council, other than this one of 1959, and this one of 1963 in connection with — 
this? Are there others? 


Mr. Drury: None directly relating to the emergency measures organiza- 
_ tion. There have been general orders in council, covering the whole of the gov- 
ernment service, and so on, which have a bearing on the emergency measures 
- organization, or the personnel within it, but not specifically related to the emer- 
gency measures organization. 


Mr. MACRAE: Well, my final question, Mr. Chairman, what changes have 
been made in the whole basic plan of the emergency measures since you took 
over, Mr. Drury? Are there any, or are you in effect—and perhaps a brief answer 
here is all that is required—are you in effect carrying on the plan as it was set 
up before 1963? 

‘i Mr. Drury: Carrying on the organization which was in existence prior to 
_ 1963, and with the kinds of change in emphasis which I have indicated in my 
_ outline remarks, the program which has been evolving gradually since 1959. 


_ Ss Mr. MacRatz: So there have been no basic changes, other than in emphasis? 
ae Mr. Drury: There have been no basic changes in direction. 


Mr. Groos: I wanted to ask the minister a few questions on the matter 
_ of co-ordination and co-operation with the United States. 


I recall when we visited NORAD, at Colorado Springs, there was a very 
_ Close liaison between their civil defence organization and the North American 
air defence organization. They were both in the same building, and their job 
seemed to be largely centred around providing early warning of the point of 

impact of ICBM’s, and in providing confirmation, through various sensors, 
and so forth, that the impact had taken place in that area. 


I notice that there were a number of these sensors spread all over the 
United States, but they did not extend up into Canada, and this seems to 
suggest to me a very great gap, a very dangerous gap, and I could not quite see 
the reasoning behind this. 


It suggests to me a very legitimate field for civil defence planning, and 

_ I was going to ask the minister if our defence plans, or our civil defence plans, 

— include closer co-operation with the United States, and perhaps an extension 

of these sensors up into Canada, because it seems to me that it is an over-all 
problem, and not just one that is confined to the United States. 


; Mr. Drury: Well, I think most members of the committee will be pretty 
_ familiar with the co-operative arrangements which NORAD represents, and 
as you remarked there is in the NORAD headquarters a United States civil 
defence unit, and there is a link between the United States air forces and 
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the United States civil defence organization, not only at the level of the q 


NORAD headquarters, but at United States air defence subordinate a 


headquarters. 

The same organization obtains in Canada, and there is the same chain of a 
command and information on the civil side that there is on the military. At — 
North Bay there is the same arrangement for co-operation and inter-communi- 
cation between the military in the North Bay headquarters and the Canadians 
in the civil defence organization, and even at subordinate Canadian head- 
quarters there is the same crossover. 

I would suggest that while there may be in some areas differences in 
either the type or scales of equipment provided for civil defence in certain 
regions of the United States and regions in Canada, the general organization, 
the general level of activity is intended to be substantially the same. 

Because of the over-all part played by the Canadian army in civil defence, 
and I mention in my statement that national defence is responsible for the 
construction and operation of the main governmental regional headquarters, 
there is a representative of the Canadian army at Colorado Springs. It is the 
headquarters of NORAD, and he is the liaison between the NORAD command 
directly through to the Canadian element. 

Mr. Groos: Well, that partly answers my question, Mr. Chairman, and 
I can understand that there is complete co-operation in so far as we in Canada 
could be warned through the United States, and by using their computers of 
the projected impact area of these ICBM’s, but it seems to me that the thing 
that is lacking is the method of confirming that the missiles actually have 
fallen in this area, and of course this very much affects our problem in so far 
as we are interested in fall-out, and we must know exactly where, and in some 
area that is not too highly populated these missiles have fallen, so I really 
was interested in finding out whether we have any plans for providing these 
sensors in this country. 

Mr. Drury: Well, we have, as they have in the United States, an organiza-: 
tion and system of reporting the location of detonations, and reporting on 
fall-out. 

Now, these will vary as to how continuous and how extensive on a full 
time basis such an organization should be. 

We now have the skeleton of such an organization, and part of the con- 


tinuing growth or improvement of the emergency measures organization _— 


includes the improvement of the communications of this particular group for 
locating and reporting of nuclear detonations. 


Mr. Groos: One last question, then, Mr. Chairman. Is this organization 
and this system that we have completely coupled in with that of the United 
States, and if so, why would it not have been shown down there in NORAD? 


Mr. Drury: Well now, why it was not shown down there, I do not know. 
There is a Canadian system. There is provision for cross-linking the exchange 
of information at every level as between the NORAD regional headquarters. 
and as between the NORAD stations, on a north-south basis, and our nuclear 
detonation reporting system is linked to, and works with the United States 
system. 

Now, why it was not displayed, I frankly do not know. 


Mr. McNuuty: Mr. Drury, I wonder whether you could give us the 
approximate annual cost of the E.M.O. to Canada? 
Mr. Drury: The annual appropriation is of the order of $10 million. This 


does not include expenditures made from the appropriations for their own sort 
of specialties of other government departments. 
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-_—-—sS«w#By way of example, the Department of National Defence, the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, the Department of Defence Production, the 
- Canadian broadcasting corporation. 
But for the emergency measures organization itself, in the accomplish- 
~ ment of the purposes I have outlined here, the annual appropriation has been 
running in the order of $10 million. 

Mr. Harkness: Could I ask a supplementary question? Is it not that 
most of the expenditures for the emergency measures organization have beeen 
borne by the Department of National Defence? 


Mr. Drury: In the past this has been true, and these expenditures have 
been related principally to the provision of capital facilities. The large complex 


- to provide an alternative to Ottawa for the operations of the government, the 


similar, but smaller scale headquarters in the regions, and the provision of 
capital equipment for inter-communication. It is quite true. 


Mr. McNutty: Do you have any idea of the total cost, taking into con- 
sideration the amount budgeted for the other departments? 


Mr. Drury: On an annual basis, or since 1959? 

Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could interrupt, and refer the 
minister to this document in our folders, called E.M.O. National Digest, Decem- 
ber, 1963, and the figures are given at page five of this. 

This is the answer he gave in the house to a question that was asked him. 

Have you seen this? I do not know whether it is accurate or not, but I 
think it answers the question. 

Mr. Drury: This does give a summary, yes, and I had better not offer 
any figures that are perhaps less accurate than these. 

The approximate expenditures over the last six years, for all departments 
Bare: 57-58, 4.1 million: 58-59, 4.1 million; 59-60, ° 15.6. million; 60-61, 26.2 
million; 61-62, 69.8 million; 62-63, 40.8 million; for a total of 160.6 million, 
since 1957-58. 

Mr. McNuuty: What would the approximate cost be for the average family 
fall-out shelter? 

Mr. Drury: In a home? 

Mr. McNuuty: In a home, yes. 

Mr. Drury: It is hard to be precise about this, but a simple home con- 
structed fall-out shelter should be obtainable for about $500. 

Mr. McNuuty: How much of this would be government subsidy? 

Mr. Drury: In terms of direct financial assistance, nothing. There is an 
element of subsidy in the cost to the government of development work, to 
work out the plans, and the tests to ensure the usefulness of such plans, and 
there is also the possibility of obtaining for this purpose a loan from C.H.M.C. 

Mr. McNuutty: Does this come under their winter building program? 

Mr. DrRuRY: When you ask do they come under, there would be no bar 
to a man securing the bonus for winter construction by reason of building a 
fall-out shelter in his house, but it would not alter the amount of the bonus. 

Mr. McNutty: Have members of parliament ever had a practice exercise 
in the emergency movement of the government, and how successful was it, 
if they did? 

Mr. Drury: Success, of course, is I suppose a relative term. This has been 
practised on a number of occasions, with a satisfactory result. 

Mr. McNutty: When was the last time? 


Mr. Drury: The last time this was done was in 1961. 
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Mr. SMITH: Members of parliament have a pretty low priority i in this, ae . 


they not? There are other people more important. 


Mr. Drury: Well, when you say pretty low, they have a lower seaydlae a 


than those whose job, or whose presence is important to the continuity of an 
executive function. 


Mr. LANIEL: Mr. Chairman, the field of questions has narrowed down quite 4 


a bit. I have been asking myself, and I still do, about the co-operation that 
the federal government receives from lower levels of government, and the 
result that it gives, actually. 

I know it is purely a matter of education, and you do not give to the people 
something that they do not ask for, and with the sayings that we hear here 
and there, that a nuclear war is impossible, and people say well, we will have 


to chance that. It might not come, and why spend money, but I wanted to | 


ask how much the emergency measure planning has been costing in the 
past year? 

The figures did not impress me too much, because I say to myself the 
federal government has to take the initiative, and it does in the field of national 
defence, actually. We spend billions of dollars to defend and protect the 
population against an attack, or to stop wars, and all that, and I do not think 
we do our share in dollars and cents to protect the population against the threat 
of nuclear war, which is a possibility, a future possibiilty. 

I do not want to put this as a question, but I think in my views, and I am 
just preparing the field for my main question, I feel that the federal government 
should do more, and should do more to protect the population, and educate the 
population, and I wanted to ask a question of you, sir, what would be your 
opinion about, let us say, an adjustment of my proposal of compulsory service, 
into a sort of home guards organization, which would give you a good field, 
the E.M.O. field, around which you may adjust your organization, this com- 
pulsory service for the people of Canada, and at the same time educate the 
young people, which would go back to their families, and would educate the 
population in general, and maybe would make the population more conscious 


of their responsibility in that field, and at the same time it would help this 


country quite a lot. 

What do you think of that? 

Mr. Drury: I would certainly say that it is much more imaginative, much 
more, in my view anyhow, useful, to have national service conducted under the, 


if you like, main purpose of emergency measures, or civil defence, than it is ~ 


under the aegis, or having as its purpose the teaching of young people to 
bear arms. 

Mr. LANIEL: I am moving towards that direction. That is why I asked you 
that question. | 

Mr. DruRY: This would seem to be a much better banner under which to 
launch such a proposal, I agree with that, but of course one of the serious 
obstacles to any scheme of national service, for whatever purpose it might be, 
or under whatever heading it might be, is the question of cost, and whether 
this is the most important area to which the efforts of a very large segment of 
the Canadian people should be directed for, I agree, a relatively short period 
of their life, and in terms of the acceptable use of our total national resources, 
this would represent a large diversion from the present allocation of the national 
resources. 

Mr. LANIEL: Yes, but sir, when you know that we have spent $700 million 
up north to protect this country about something which may never come, and 
might be obsolete soon, would it be worth while to look into the possibility of 


Dy ey eee See ae tet eS re ae 


spending $250 million a year for such an eventuality, which would have a 


much broader field? 
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Mr. Drury: Well now, again this is not entirely my field, but the purpose 
of national defence expenditure is not to protect people in the sense, I eee 
that you have been using it. 

The purpose of this expenditure is to, in so far as we are able, ensure that 
this event does not take place. 

On the other hand, the purpose of emergency measures expenditure is 
quite different. It is to protect people should the event take place, and you 
ie cannot really regard both of these expenditures being directed toward the same 
ae object. They are not, they are directed to quite different objects. One is protec- 
tion in the event of something happening, and the other, the national defence 

expenditures, are directed at preventing that event happening, not to protect 
people from the consequences of the event, but to prevent the event happening. 

Now, one can argue that not as useful a purpose is being served by spend- 
ing large sums of money in preventing nuclear war, and we would be better off 
spending money to make Canadians more fit to prosper in a world where there 
was no nuclear war, but this kind of expenditure would not serve, I suggest, 
to represent our part in preventing a nuclear war happening. This would be 
a complete change of object from the present one, but certainly if we are going 
to have any kind of national services scheme, this is a much better basis, 
philosophical basis, for launching it, than training people to bear arms. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lessard, we have an interpreter present, if you prefer 
to speak in French. 

Mr. LessarD (Lac-Saint-Jean): (Interpretation) I have four short ques- 
tions. Do the national building standards include standards for protection, as 
well as durability? 

Would there be any possibility of a religious organization building a church, 
say, in a city, and providing in the basement some form of protection? 

Would there be standards to cover that, to provide a fall-out shelter in the 
basement, and if so, would there be any form of financial assistance available? 

Mr. Drury: (Interpretation) Yes, if, suppose that religious communities 
do wish to concern themselves with this matter, then there will be assistance 
available for them, in the form of standards, and technical advice, but when it 
comes to financing, that is where we stop. 


(Text) 

I might add, we hope they would avail themselves of this advice. 

Mr. BREWIN: May I give a theological supplement, Mr. Chairman? 

Might not they be better upstairs on their knees, rather than bothering 
to get down into the basement? 

Mr. LANIEL: Are you looking to such an eventuality as having grants 
available? 

Mr. Drury: Not at the moment. As I mentioned, what we are now doing 
is to try and work towards surveying all existing capacity, and getting | a 
measure of what is needed to make these useful as fall-out shelters. 

If, by some unlikely event, there is already existing in Canada sufficient 
to take care of all our needs, then no further development would be needed. 
Now, this is only theoretically possible. 

Mr. LANIEL: You would not build churches just to make shelters. 

Mr. LESsarD (Lac-Saint-Jean): (Interpretation) A subway is being built — 
at Montreal, and one has been in existence in Toronto for a number of years. 
I would like to know if when the construction of these subways was under- 
taken, the federal government took any steps to provide for their use, in os 


event of necessity, as underground shelters? 
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Mr. Drury: (Interpretation) At the time of the construction of the subway 
in Toronto, and with the present construction of the subway in Montreal, at- 
tempts were made to interest the constructors in the provision of shelter facil- 
ities, but without too much success. 


Mr. LessarD (Lac-Saint-Jean): (Interpretation) Was that owing to the 
fact that you did not wish to make any financial contribution? 


(Text) 
Mr. Drury: Precisely. 


Mr. SMITH: Is it not a fact that, though, that the subways, as they are 
built, would have a reasonable, or a considerable amount of easy convertibility 
into fall-out shelters? 

Mr. Drury: Well, some elements of some subways. 

Mr. SMITH: I mean, the mere fact of their depth in some cases. 

Mr. Drury: The subway in Toronto, for instance, spends a lot of its time 
either on the surface, or very close to it. 

One must bear in mind that what one is looking at, is not protection against 
a relatively short downpour. It is not like getting in out of the rain. It is not 
too difficult to find in a number of places in Canada shelter, immediate shelter __ 
from fall-out. The problem, basically, is how to exist for some time in this 7 
particular environment. ; 

Now, just a plain, ordinary hole in the ground would provide you with ~ 
_ the necessary mass barrier between you and whatever the fall-out there may 
be, and as long as you remain in that hole, you would be protected, but one 
has to look beyond the mere problems of a shield, to surviving for as long 
as may be necessary. 

Now, in the case of the subways, some of them anyhow, are large under- 
ground caverns; there is a lot of physical space, but if people are going to 
remain and survive in here, all kinds of things, principally sanitation, and the 
provision of air, fresh air, and fresh water, are needed, and in some ways 
these kinds of services are not easily provided or readily available in the case ‘ 
of subway tunnels. It could be more economically done in the basement of a 
large building, which already has sanitation and water facilities in it. 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): (Interpretation) First of all, I am sorry Re 
that the federal government missed a good opportunity to make a financial : 
contribution to what might have been useful shelter facilities, and now a ques- 
tion regarding the Saguenay region. 

You make reference in your document to certain storage centres, where 
food, first aid supplies, and drugs, and so forth, are kept. 4g 

Do any such storage centres exist in the Saguenay region? 


Mr. Drury: (Interpretation) These storage centres contain only drugs, 
medicines, clothes, but no food and no supplies of any other kind. 

At the present time, the stocks for the Quebec region are in Valcartier, 
and there is no such storage centre for the Saguenay area. 


(Text) 


Mr. Fane: Just working on the premise that we have to have somebody 
locally to organize the E.M.O., that in my mind is something that should 
come first. 

I want to know who in the places where reserve units of the Canadiais 3 
forces have been disbanded is taking over that duty, if any? 

Mr. Drury: Well, this is a very large question, covering quite a few 
localities, and the answer will tend to vary with the locality. 

I might say that the role of the reserve forces has been to provide, within 
the whole emergency measures framework, specific services and specific func- 4 
tions, but they have not been responsible, as such, for the emergency measures ee 
organization. 
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e eee governments, and finally a municipal, a modest alc ate 
ganization. 

Now, involved in the municipal organization will be a co-ordinator of 
civil defence, in the municipalities where we have succeeded in persuading 
them to establish such an office, and his job is to co-ordinate all the municipal 
functions whose services would be useful and usable in the event of either 
a nuclear or indeed a civilian disaster, and the ehans of a reserve force 
ill not affect this organization. 

There may be a gap in certain functions which the military within that 
nunicipality, within that locality, would have been called upon to perform. 


‘ Mr. FANE: Would it not provide a very serious gap in the organization that 
4 could be definitely controlled, because nobody can control a civilian organiza- 
tion as well as a military, or ‘semimilitary organization can be controlled. 


Mr. Drury: Well, I am an old time democrat. I cannot subscribe entirely 
as to the virtues of military control. I do not think that there is any question 
about it. In time of emergency the military tend to be more disciplined, 
to be more coherent, to be better organized, and as a consequence, perhaps, 
better able to carry out a specific function, and this, indeed, has been the 
role of the reserve forces. 

Now, where a reserve force unit has had a specific role, or specific function, 
to carry out, and this reserve unit is being disbanded, some means will have 
to be found for the effective discharge of the role, or the function previously 
allocated to that unit, but I would point out that there are areas in Canada 
where there is a civil defence organization, and a plan evolved, for emergency 
measures and where there are no military units. 


Mr. Fane: That is more or less what I was trying to Say, In my own 
inarticulate way. 

on However, I have one more question, which has to do with the first item in 

oo appendix 1, that is agriculture. 

Just how, ad where, and in what way, are agricultural products that 
ean be used for food going to be protected, and in a usable form, should 

i nuclear attack occur? 


i Mr. Drury: It would be very expensive indeed to try to provide a 
_ protected four or five months supply of food for the whole Canadian popula- 
tion. Not only would this require an awful lot of space, it would also involve 

_very substantial carrying charges, and further, it would involve the problems 

of turnover, and waste involved in this turnover, and this may go on for 
years, and years, and years. 

Because of the difficulties inherent in this kind of stockpiling on a 

_ protected basis, the emergency measures organization has directed its efforts 

_ rather at devising machinery to ascertain, as rapidly as possible, the surviving 
_ food, and the surviving sources of food, and prepare to make the most efficient 
and the most effective ance atts of what remains, rather than to actually 
- protect the whole. 


ik The CHAIRMAN: That ian aes the list of questioners. There were still 

some outstanding questions. 

v Next Tuesday, Mr: Faguy will be the witness. If anybody would have 

further questions they would like to direct towards the minister, he could 

_be back. Mr. Brewin and ae Harkness would like to direct further questions 
to the minister. 


This committee stands adjourned, then, until Tuesday, at 11 o’clock. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum. Come to order, please. We are con- 
tinuing this morning with our discussion respecting E.M.O. The Hon. Mr. Drury, 
the Minister of Defence Production, and Mr. Faguy, the director of E.M.O. are 
present at witnesses. There are no prepared statements this morning, so we shall 
proceed with the questioning of the witnesses. The first questioner is Mr. Fane. 

Mr. FANE: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Harkness asked me to say that he was called 
away, and that he would not at this time be able to ask the questions of which 
he had given notice. But there is one question I would like to ask the minister, 


and that is: How is it that the Emergency Measures Organization reports to the 


— se “ 
— rs 
ra > 


Minister of Defence Production rather than to the Minister of National Defence? 


Hon. C. M. Drury (Minister of Defence Production): The choice of min- 
isters or the choice of minister to be responsible for civil defence measures is 
obviously a question of judgment, and whether it be the Minister of National 
Defence or another minister will depend on the general structure of govern- 
ment, and an assessment of the way in which responsibilities may best be 


carried out. 


In the United Kingdom, as you are aware, civil defence comes under the 
home office rather than under the defence department. The reasons for this are 
perhaps related to the greater burden, or load, or degree of specialization of the 
minister concerned in the particular country. 


In the Department of National Defence there is currently a very large job to 
be performed, and very heavy responsibilities, both national as well as inter- 
national, to be carried by the Minister of National Defence. Perhaps it would 
be wise—-and it has been felt for some time to be wise—to have a civil minister 
engaged in civil activities charged with this responsibility. Now, one of the 
large elements of the civil defence program is the emergency supplies planning 
branch which is an element of the Department of Defence Production. The Min- 
ister of Defence Production, as a consequence, has direct relationship and a 
continuing relationship, and an important relationship with civil defence. Per- 
haps for these reasons he is the appropriate minister. 

Mr. McMiLuaAn: There has to be close co-operation, then, between your 
position and the Minister of National Defence in connection with civil defence? 

Mr. Drury: There has to be very close co-operation because of the sub- 
stantial operations as well as the planning of emergency measures in Canada 
which is carried out by and through the Department of National Defence. This 
applies equally to the Department of National Health and Welfare, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SMITH: It seems to me as I understand the program, that civil defence, 
survival, and the Emergency Measures Organization are clearly part of our 
national defence. Would that be a correct assumption? 

Mr. Drury: They are part of our national security. 

Mr. SMITH: I did not mean it in the sense of a department, but rather in 
the sense of national defence for the defence of our country. 

Mr. Drury: National defence and national survival, or national security, 
are perhaps the same thing. In the sense in which you mean them, civil defence 
or emergency measures is a part of the whole, a part of the fabric, I agree. 
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Mr. SMITH: One part of the British North America Act which one never j 
hears questioned, is the responsibility of the national government for national — 
defence. I have never heard anyone suggest that we when we reform or amend D 


the constitution, that this should not be the case. I think that is a reasonable 
assumption, is it not? 


Mr. Drury: I would go along with you. 


Mr. SmitTH: I know it was not your responsibility in writing this, nor do 
you have to accept the responsibility for writing the order in council, and I 
would think it was not that of the previous minister, either. But I think it is 
an important matter with legal draftsmen somewhere in the civil service. This 
brings me to paragraph (c) of the order in council. 


Mr. DrRurRY: You mean the 1959 order in council? 


Mr. SMITH: Yes. It says to assist the provincial governments in respect 
of the preparation for civil defence where assistance is not the responsibility of 
any other department or agency of government. To me that particular para- 
graph is a real hodgepodge, and it does not explain much. Perhaps you, Mr. 


Drury, could put me straight on it with regard to what that paragraph does — 


mean. 


Mr. Drury: Well, it is perhaps a bit like the British North America Act in 
that this is a residual clause. Where there are departments or agencies of the 
government of Canada which have specific functions in relation to assistance to 
provincial governments or municipalities covering their particular field, that 
continues to be a responsibility of that particular federal government depart- 
ment or agency. Where assistance is involved which is not covered specifically, 
then this covers it, and it is sort of a catchall for the Emergency Measures 
Organization. 


By way of example, we were discussing last week the question of shelters — 


and a shelter program. There is no agency or department of the federal govern- 


ment which has the responsibility for providing assistance to municipalities in ‘ 
this field. This therefore becomes under this clause the direct responsibility of 


the Emergency Measures Organization. 
Mr. SmitTH: Now that you have the responsibility, might I suggest that you 


and your staff should start working on a new order in council which would be — 


more precisely definitive. 
Mr. Drury: You mean one which would be clearer? 


Mr. SmitH: One which would more precisely define responsibilities within — 


the national government. One of the criticisms you hear locally of the Emergency 
Measures Organization runs something like this: With the way it operates, the 
_ local chief of police will immediately report to the man who has been designated 
as chief of police for the province, or to head up the police in Ontario—it is 
the head of the provincial police; and the local fire chief will report immediately 
under a certain set of circumstances to the man who has been designated as 
the chief of the fire services—I think it is the fire marshal of Ontario. There 
is a great tendency to centralize. 


The particular people involved in municipal affairs think, instead of their 
reporting to a fire commander, there ought to be some designation within the 
municipality of one person who would have the responsibility in case of an 
emergency, and who would have local responsibility, and who would be 
responsible for complete co-ordination within that area, rather than to have 
this rather complicated chain of commands that is set up. I may be wrong with 
this criticism, but I would be happy to be told that I was wrong. 


Mr. Drury: I think that one has to look at this as an endeavour to provide | 7 
adequate arrangements for as wide a measure of decentralization as possible. a 
In the event that decentralization becomes necessary, or desirable, you must 
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have the machinery and the organization to operate on a decentralized basis. 
_ At the present time the government of the provinces operate to a greater or 
- lesser degree on a centralized or a decentralized basis, for some functions, and 


in some areas municipal organizations, municipal councils, mayors, reeves, or 
whatever they may be, and their advisers are supreme, although they are 
not completely autonomous, or completely decentralized. 


In respect of other functions, however, particularly technical functions, 
there is and perhaps there must be a higher degree of centralization, or con- 
centration of authority, because of the greater technical knowledge and skills 
in the provincial governments. So there are in peace time, or in normal times, 
some fields in which there is complete decentralized local autonomy, while 
in others there is a degree of exercise of central authority. 


It is the object of the Emergency Measures Organization to carry on in 
so far as this is possible, a chain of responsibility, and a normal chain of 
authority, but with provision for complete decentralization to the extent 
that it may become necessary. And to this end it is our hope that there will 
be, or there would be in respect to every community or local municipal 
organizations the ability to function entirely on its own. And if the emergency 
measures organization in any particular municipality seemed to envisage a 
greater degree of centralized authority than is now the case, I think there 
has been perhaps some misunderstanding of the philosophy. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. McNulty. 


Mr. McNvu.tty: I wonder if the minister could give us some information 
about the amount of publicity that is put out by the various departments 
such as the pamphlets that we receive from national health and welfare, 
from the queen’s printer, from various presses under the authority of the 


- queen’s printer and from Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, as 


well as from E.M.O. itself. They all put out literature directly concerning 
things we should do in the event of a disaster, and things like that. How 
much co-ordination is there between these various departments? Do they 
sit down with you and agree upon the information that they shall put out? 


Mr. Drury: Yes. All these pamphlets, and publications follow consultation 
with approval by the Emergency Measures Organization itself. This is done 
with a view to insuring that there are no duplication of effort or conflict of 
policy. 

Mr. McNutty: I was just wondering. You are the minister responsible for 
this. Do you have meetings with other departments, and are moneys allotted in 
their budgets with regard to the Emergency Measures Organization? Do you 
have any co-ordinating meetings to control it? 


Mr. Drury: The co-ordinating body, as Mr. Harkness pointed out, in the 
final analysis is the Cabinet Committee on Emergency Measures. This committee 
consists of the ministers who have specific emergency measures functions to 
perform. 


Mr. McNutty: So, if a request goes out by this committee to national 
health and welfare to do certain work, and to the queen’s printer to put out 
certain publications and things like that, it is supervised? 


Mr. Drury: The queen’s printer is merely a contractor in this area. He 
executes the demands made upon him by various government departments. It 
may be that in respect of a particular instruction or pamphlet, the idea may 
come from the cabinet committee; or it may come from the E.M.O. itself, or it 
may be the idea of a particular department concerned. In most cases this would 
be the inspiration of the particular department concerned with a specific 
function. 
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Mr. McNutty: Then there is a certain amount of watchfulness or care taken 


to see that there is no duplication in the publicity put out by the various 
departments at every level? 


Mr. Drury: That is the purpose of this co-ordination; it is intended to avoid 
it, and I hope we have been pretty successful to date. 


Mr. BREwIN: Are you in a general way familiar with American efforts in 
this field? 


Mr. Drury: Well, if “general” is not too specific, yes. 


Mr. BREWIN: I have an interesting article here. entitled “civil defence in a 
balanced national security’. The author is Steuart L. Pittman, assistant secre- 
tary of defence for civil defence apparently up to April this year when he 
resumed his law practice in Washington. He has this to say: 


The civil defence program is geared to a low level of expenditures 
and makes no pretense of saving large numbers of lives in the impact 
areas. Although budgetary limitations were an important consideration, 
the avoidance of difficult and immeasurable problems of a psychological, 
political and strategic nature also contributed to shaping the moderate 
characteristics of the program. 

I want to ask you if you think our civil defence effort is also geared to a 


‘low level of expenditures which, I would suggest, is relatively lower than it is 
in the United States? 


Mr. Drury: I am not quite sure of all the factors which you feel should be © 


used in equating these things, but I am told that in the United States for their 
fiscal year 1964-1965 which is the one beginning July 1 next there has been 
provision made for some $358 million. How much of that will be spent, of 
course, remains to be seen. 

In the United Kingdom for the fiscal year ending April 30 of this year, 
the expenditure was in the sum of $383 million. This compares with our current 
figure of the order of $19 million. 


Mr. BREWIN: Would you agree—and I think we should have the facts on | 


this—that our program as well as the American program as described by Mr. 
Pittman really does not pretend to save large numbers of lives in the impact 
area? 


Mr. Drury: Neither program pretends to do so. I think that is right. 
Neither program pretends to save a large number of lives in the impact — 


area. That is quite correct. 


Mr. BREWIN: And another article I have, if you wish to refer to it, is to 
_ be found in the ‘Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists” of June, 1964, which con- 
tains an article by Marvin E. Rozen who is associate professor of economics at 
the Pennsylvania State University. He has this to say: 
Moreover, any conceivable civil defence program would still mean 
that millions would die. 

That would be in the event of a nuclear attack. That is a fair enough 
statement, is it not? 

Mr. Drury: Well, this is a bit in the speculative realm I think, when he 
says that any conceivable defence program would still mean that millions 
would die. If he is saying any conceivable civil defence against any conceivable 
attack—given those two absolutes—this statement is probably correct. But it is 
quite possible to construct caverns at sufficient depth, and to equip them 
with a decent environment but at staggering cost, which would enable people 
to survive an attack by known weapons, or existing weapons. 


Mr. WincH: It has been done? 
Mr. Drury: It has been done. 
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Mr. Brewin: Are the key words not sazecting costs’’? This makes it a 
little impractical, does it not? 


Mr. Drury: I think it does. 


Mr. WINCH: The only reason I bring that up is to suggest that perhaps 
we should be careful in our statements and not hold out excessive hope as to 
what can be done with respect to these survival programs. I notice in that 
connection on page 2 of this statement you have produced here, it says: 


Mr. BREWIN: In that connection, on page two of the statement that you 
have produced here, it is said: 


Because of the short warning time in the missile age and the 
consequences of a nuclear war, it was thought highly desirably to help 
ensure, not only the survival of the Canadian people, but also the 
continuity of government. 


The words “ensure not only the survival of the Canadian people” should 
be taken realistically in relation to any program that is not one of staggering 
cost with very small results. Some people may survive, but in the main 
target area very few would probably survive, no matter what we do about it. 


Mr. Drury: Certainly in the immediate area of impact there would be 
a high rate of casualities, very little survival, and the cost of ensuring a high 
rate of survival in the impact area would be so high that I question whether 
Canadians certainly, and United States citizens probably, would wish to pay 
for it at present. 


Mr. Brewin: In the allocation of the dollars that we have available for 
defence purposes, in the broader sense, I take it that the reason for the 
decision of the government to confine itself to a relatively inexpensive program 
of civil defence is that the government feels that a concentration on other 
means of defence which would prevent war is more important than trying 
to deal with the consequence of a war if it occurs. 


Mr. Drury: That is correct. They necessarily attach a higher priority and 
are prepared to put more money into preventing a war than in accepting the 
fact that a war will occur and trying to do more in the sense of ensuring 
the survival of the population in the impact areas. The amount of money we 
are now spending on preventing a war would not even begin to ensure the 
survivability of those in the impact areas in any event. 


Mr. BREWIN: Do you not agree that it would be sensible for the Canadian 
people to realize that even if some civil defence measures are worth while 
and should be undertaken, that this does not give them any real measure of 
protection against the devastating effects of a nuclear strike? 


Mr. Drury: It does not give any guarantee of immunity to those in the 
area of an explosion. There is quite modest expenditure providing a large 
element of survivability for those who are not in the impact area and who 
will suffer from the dangers of fall-out and a breakdown of our present 
system of material supply. 

Mr. BREwIN: Even for those in those areas there would therefore be an 
immense problem of contamination of crops and food and various supplies 
that are used, no matter what measures we take, which would create dangers 
of non- -survivality, if I may put it that way. 


Mr. Drury: It would certainly create difficulties because most of the mate- 
rials and supplies in the impact areas would be finished and would be useless. 
Reliance will then have to be put on organizing the remaining undamaged 
supplies for distribution. 
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Mr. TEMPLE: How many municipalities have taken advantage of the 75 


per cent contribution from the federal government to build up their own 
emergency services? 


Mr. Drury: As of last December, some 2,100 municipalities. 
Mr. TEMPLE: Out of how many municipalities? 
Mr. Drury: Out of a total of approximately 4,000 municipalities. 


Mr. SmitH: Are the 4,000 municipalities urban or rural? Is there any 
classification of those municipalities? 


Mr. Drury: I have not a breakdown between urban and rural munici- 
palities. 

Mr. SMITH: Relating to Mr. Temple’s questions, could you supply us with 
a breakdown because it would make the statistics more meaningful? 

Mr. Drury: Yes. The information is as follows: 


Number of Participating Organiz- 
Municipalities (1) Municipalities (2) ations (*) 
orion Columbia i... 130 121 98 
PEAEDOLU A ewe Nea 305 179 88 
paskarchewan oe ee. 8 788 63 34. 
NTO ee ke Lo ui se 188 Logi 37 
ROA NO ue ee 959 754 49 
OE O TS On) Rg LR ie Rae 1408 674 61 
New Brunswick ..;..... 43 AD 17 
DOW SCOLIA A ee 78 58 23 
Prince Edward Island ... 28 Covered Provincially 
 Newtoundland 0.) 08. 89 Covered Provincially 
4016 2043 407 


‘) Information provided by provinces in 1963. 


Municipalities include incorporated cities, towns, villages, municipal dis- 

tricts, rural municipalities, counties and touche 

Organizations are comprised of individual incorporated municipalities, or 

groupings of municipalities, into area, unit, or county organizations. 

‘® The municipalities participating in emergency measures represent at least 
80 per cent of the population of Canada. 


@) 


Mr. Drury: (Continues) Obviously the largest number of municipalities 
in Canada are rural municipalities. The urban municipalities tend to be big 
and relatively few in number. The rural municipalities are much smaller and 
greater in number. 


Mr. SMITH: So they would have much less need of this, probably. 


Mr. LEssArD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Can I put a supplementary question? Can 
we have a breakdown by provinces? 


Mr. Drury: We can give you the municipalities by provinces. 
Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Could we have those statistics? 


The CHAIRMAN: With the agreement of the committee perhaps this in- 
formation could be put into the record at the appropriate point. 


Mr. SmitH: At the point where Mr. Temple asks the question. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. TEMPLE: What is the amount that the federal government contributes? 


I know they contribute 75 per cent, but is it on the basis of so much per 


citizen in each municipality? 
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Mr. Drury: No. The practice is for the municipalities to cost these plans 


and to formulate their monetary requirements, which they then send forward 


to the provincial government. The provincial government examines, scrutinizes, 
approves these, and sends them on to the federal government, the Emergency 
Measures Organization in Ottawa. The level of municipality activity varies 
quite substantially as between municipalities and the various provinces. The 
level of interest and activity varies. So far we have been able to substantially 
meet all the expressed needs of the municipalities in this direction. They have 
to put up 25 per cent themselves, and the necessity of advancing the 25 per cent 
themselves does condition the size, to some extent at any rate, of their demands 
on E.M.O. 


Mr. TEMPLE: How often are the war books and readiness plans for all 
departments and agencies revised? 


Mr. Drury: Continuously. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I thought that might be the answer. It is a simple answer. 
It has then been done continuously and an examination of the safeguards has 
been kept up? 


Mr. Drury: Yes, it has been done in E.M.O. and also in each of the gov- 
ernment departments concerned. It is a job of this staff to keep war books up to 
date. They will obviously tackle one aspect of their war book at a time, and 
it might be that one element of it might be out of date for a month or so, but 
generally speaking these are kept pretty well up to date. This kind of operation 
is necessary because of the changing structure of government departments 
and because of the changing nature of the jobs that various people do. It is 
not merely an overhauling on the basis of new organization or new management 
techniques being developed. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I suppose that as soon as they are prepared or revised they 
are then sent out to the provinces, or are they sent directly to the munici- 
palities? 

Mr. Drury: No, the war book is a departmental document and it sets 
forth the procedures to be followed upon the introduction of the Emergency 
Measures Act. Is that correct? 


Mr. PAuL Facuy (Director, Emergency Measures Organization): At the 
federal level it is an order in council of 1959, and in the provinces they have 
their own civil defence act. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I have one further question. Obviously the government 
sponsored stockpiles of supplies would include food and clothing. Would they 
also include any materials or light machinery that would be needed to get 
the basic parts of the economy going again? 


Mr. Drury: It is quite a difficult task to predict with any kind of accuracy 
the location of an impact. Consequently, one really has no clear idea of what 
might be knocked out, and any attempt to stockpile basic or fundamental 
machinery would lead to a high degree of possibility that what you have 
stockpiled was precisely what survived the impact and what you had not 
stockpiled was the same as that which was destroyed. Secondly, there is, in 
the Canadian economy, a great deal of multi-purpose machinery available— 
after all this is a sophisticated industrial economy. Rather than try to stock- 
pile machinery, and to do so would be expensive, it seems better to try to 
get a rough inventory of what our industrial assets are and to try to make 
contingent plans for mobilizing and using what does survive in the event of 
an emergency. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I would like to lead the minister 
back for a moment to the general concept of the purpose of civil defence. 
I may be wrong but I have a feeling that the general public have the notion 
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that the whole concept of civil defence is rather a futile exercise in this 


regard, that it is a rather hopeless attempt to salvage, as a last resort after 
the catastrophe has occurred, some of the population and some of our re- 
sources. In my judgment it is impossible to expect to survive a nuclear war 
to any worth-while degree, and therefore it seems to me that the real purpose 
of civil defence is in part our ability to retaliate and to demonstrate to any 
would-be aggressor that we have the capability to retaliate at least to a degree 
that would bring a catastrophe to him as well. It is therefore this ability to 
retaliate that gives a credible deterrent to any would-be aggressor. The ulti- 
mate purpose of civil defence, to my mind, is the deterrent to prevent such 
a catastrophe ever happening, and in that way we hope that we might be 
successful in saving the whole population from a nuclear attack. I think that 
this is a concept of civil defence which is not sufficiently publicized or stated 
and I would like to have the minister make a statement of his general approach 
to the whole problem of survival in a nuclear age. 


Mr. Drury: I would agree with you that this is an important facet of 
civil defence which certainly in this country has not been too well emphasized. 
The point that you make is that this is evidence of our resolve to mean no 
when we say no, that the Canadian people are prepared to make sacrifices 
to accept the consequences of continuing to say no when in fact we do mean 
no. In the framework perhaps of the western or the northern hemisphere, the 
Canadian resolve is perhaps not as important as the United States resolve. 
For this reason I think perhaps more has been made of this in the United 
States than in Canada. I think it might be a little presumptuous on our part to 
suggest that a possible aggressor, who might be prepared to launch an all-out 
nuclear war, would be significantly deterred from doing so by reason of the 
Canadian determination alone. But certainly the combined determination, of 
which we form a part, of all the western powers can be significantly measured 
by their approach to civil defence, and it is our contribution to the total 
evidence that the western world means no when it says no. In this sense 
it is a useful and I think significant contribution to the credibility of the 
deterrent. 


Mr. MacLeans (Queens): In other words, if a would-be aggressor believed 
that if he could pull off a successful surprise attack all resistance would im- 
mediately collapse, his temptation to do so would be very great. To dispel that 
notion from the mind of any would-be aggressor civil defence becomes a part 
of our ability to retaliate. When I say our ability to retaliate I do not refer 
just to Canada but to the defence of North America as a whole. 


Someone else would like to ask a supplementary question. 


Mr. BREWIN: I just wondered when you are talking about credibility as 
an aspect of civil defence, whether the government has given consideration to 
how much credibility can be purchased with a type of civil defence which, as 
you have said, still really leaves a great side of the population without protec- 
tion. If you cannot afford a sufficiently high degree of civil defence to give credi- 
bility, you have far more credibility deterrence if you spend the money on 
making your retaliatory weapons immune than if you try the rather impossible 
taskk of making the population immune to an attack. 


Mr. Drury: I would perhaps take issue with you in your assertion that our 
expenditures on civil defence not only are modest but really do not purchase 
anything. If there were an all out war, the emergency measures that are con- 
templated and which are being taken now will provide a very substantial degree 
of protection against the probable threat in Canada. 


Now, because there is no provision for immunity of those in what might 
be the first impact areas, this does not mean that the bulk of the population of 
Canada has no protection whatsoever. It is likely that the threat to the bulk of 
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Athe Population of Canada will not be a threat of immediate destruction or 
incineration. Rather, it would be a threat of the consequences of a breakdown 
in the distribution of the necessities of life, and a gradual deterioration of the 
situation rather than a sudden one. 


The same thing, to a somewhat similar degree, is true of fall-out. The fall- 
out is not sudden and instantaneous like a blast; it is something which tends to 
be a bit more creeping. It is the job of the Emergency Measures Organization to 
devise means to enable people to meet and survive these threats. With the ex- 
penditures currently being made and the plans being drawn up, I think provi- 
sion is being made for a high degree of survivability against what appears to 
be a probable attack. 


I would agree with you that it would be wrong to convey the notion that 
civil defence as it now stands is any key to or guarantee of immunity for those 
who might find themselves in an impact area; it is not. On the other hand, for 
those who are not, their chances of survival of the consequences of fall-out and 
disruption of the peacetime or normal means of distribution of the necessities of 
life, their protection against these threats, I think is quite measurable. 


You suggest rather than spending money on civil defence, one should spend 
money on immunizing the weapons of retaliation. As you know, the means of 
retaliation rests in hands other than Canada’s and consequently expendi- 
tures to immunize these are not made or controlled by Canada, but by other 
countries. There is no means of retaliation in Canada. The weapons we have 
all are defensive. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): This question may have been asked at the latter 
part of the last meeting when I had to leave. I would like to ask the minister 
when any segment of the Emergency Measures Organization has last been exer- 
cised under simulated conditions of nuclear attack. 


Mr. Drury: The last exercise was at the end of 1962. We have not had a 
large scale one since then. 


Mr. McMILLAN: Four or five years ago a number of shelters were built 
in the basements of public buildings. I understand they were equipped with 
equipment to measure the degree of fall-out. I wonder whether that equipment 
is kept in readiness. Early last year I asked two postmasters who would have 
access to these particular shelters in time of emergency, and neither one of 
them seemed to know. Who is responsible for this? 


Mr. Drury: When you say, responsible for maintaining the buildings, it 
depends a bit on where it is, and whether it is a federal building, a provincial 
building, or a municipal building. 


Mr. McMILLAN: They were in post office basements. 


Mr. Drury: The responsibility for seeing that these are operational, or 
the custodianship, rests with the zonal headquarters within the province. 
Perhaps if you would be more specific than mentioning just a post office, 
Mr. Faguy might be able to tell you precisely who it is. In general, however, 
it is the zonal headquarters which is charged with the responsibility for 
supervising the continued readiness of these shelters. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that all, Mr. McMillan? 

Mr. McMILLAN: Yes. 

Mr. DEAcHMAN: Mr. Chairman, I have some specific questions which I 
would like to ask concerning the militia. I think I might address these ques- 
tions to Mr. Faguy. When the policy for the establishment of the emergency 


measures organization was drawn up, what specific role was assigned to the 
militia at that time? 
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Mr. Facuy: The responsibility was assigned to the army as such to give 
the necessary warnings of fall-out to the public, and to assist the municipalities. 


The army decided the militia would assist it in fulfilling their roles. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: When the militia was assigned the task of assisting, can 
you advise what specific tasks were assigned to it by the Army? 

Mr. Facuy: More specifically the re-entry operations, re-entry into the 
target area, such as a city which might have been hit. They would care for 
the wounded until the medical people took over, and would provide necessary 
information for the re-entry forces. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Were these roles pretty well defined, and was the militia 
actually exercised in these roles? 

Mr. Facuy: The militia was exercised in these roles as part and parcel 
of their early program. Also, a special exercise was held in 1961-62, and a 
special militia course at the beginning of 1962. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Would this concern the militia in the larger city centres 
particularly, or in centres everywhere across Canada? 

Mr. Facuy: It is more applicable to the major centres, but this responsi- 
bility applied to the militia in general. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: If they had a re-entry role to play, and if they were 
the militia in major city centres, would they not be in the area of attack 
and not able to play a re-entry role? 

Mr. Facuy: The plan was to have these people located outside the target 
areas so that they would be able to operate at a headquarters outside a 
target city, or devastated area. 

Mr. DEAcCHMAN: Do I understand the militia was located outside the 
target area of major cities? ! 

Mr. Facuy: Not in peacetime, but in time of war. They would be moved 
to reception areas outside and would be ready to move back in. 

Mr. DEAcHMAN: If the militia is composed of civilian soldiers, how would 
you muster them out of their jobs at such times; at a time of early warning, 
let us say, how would you muster them out of their civilian jobs in the city into 
an area on the periphery. 

Mr. Facuy: This is a part of the plan where the militia people are told 
what part they will play at the time of the warning. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: You would expect on early morning they would be mobi- 
lized and moved to that area? 

Mr. Facuy: Certain people would be called out, yes. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Do you conceive that this is going to be a very useful role 
for the militia to play? 

Mr. Facuy: Certainly I think this is a useful role. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: With the reduction of the militia forces, do you believe 
this role will suffer? 

Mr. Facuy: I am afraid I could not answer that; it is a matter of govern- 
ment policy what role the militia will play in the future. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Up to this point you have considered it to be a useful 
role? 

Mr. Facuy: Yes, certainly. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: I notice that the exercises ended in 1962 and that was 
the last time there was any major exercise. Was the militia involved at that 
time? 

Mr. Facuy: The army was involved and therefore the militia in the sense 
we did review our plans at that time. 
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. : Mr. SmitTH: Just so that an incorrect impression is not left, there have 
been militia exercises since 1962, and several which have involved re-entry 
training. 

Mr. Facuy: This is still part of their responsibility. 

Mr. SMITH: And these exercises are still going on. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: May I direct my final question to the minister. If the 
_ militia forces are reduced—and we understand from our studies here that this 
- is to take place—will this role suffer, and if it is going to suffer, what plan is 
the Emergency Measures Organization making to adopt itself to this? 


Mr. Drury: It is likely there will be fewer militia units available, and we 
are looking forward to the report of the committee under Brigadier Suttie to 
make suggestions with reference to how most usefully and most effectively the 
reorganized militia can fulfil these functions. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Am I fair in saying that the Suttie report and its augmen- 
tation are matters of considerable concern to the Emergency Measures Organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Drury: A matter of great interest. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Deachman, I am not supposed to ask questions, but 
perhaps you might ask a question for me concerning the practicality of expect- 
ing reserve forces in a target area to go out to a headquarters leaving their 
wives and families in the target area. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I will direct the question to the minister. I think I know 
what this leads to. If civilian soldiers in a large metropolitan community 
are to be put on alert, what is going to be their attitude toward leaving 
their wives and children in the centre of the city while they go out to the 
mobilization centre outside the city with the prospect of waiting until the 
bomb drops, and then going in and collecting the ashes of their families. Is there 
a paragraph anywhere in the book which covers this little item? 


Mr. SmitH: What happened to the British soldiers all over England in the 
last world war? Goodness gracious! 


Mr. Drury: This is obviously one of the dilemmas. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: This is a little different. 


Mr. Drury: This is one of the dilemmas that war visits on people. The 
problem is the same in respect of the civilian members of the population who 
have designated tasks in wartime, and for whom, because of their important 
executive function, special provision has been made. There are hosts of those 
in our civil service who will find themselves in exactly this same position. 
One would hope that those who have these specific designated functions to 
perform would be much more knowledgeable than perhaps some other members 
of the general public, in the action to be taken, and the consequences which 
might be expected in the event of an attack on Canada. In the pamphlet on 
instructions for survival, there are instructions in respect of the action to be 
taken by the families or next kin of those who have special duties to per- 
form. 


Clearly, however, this is one of the problems which we have to face where 
the man of the family is ordered into relative safety in anticipation of an 
event, and there is no similar arrangement made for his dependants. For 
everyone involved in war, this poses a moral dilemma. However, because of the 
fact that.the militia men know what they themselves have to do, and the kind 
of thing they are going to be up against, they are in a much better position, 
or should be in a much better position, to make provision for the anticipated 
removal of their dependants to areas of apparent greater safety. 
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Mr. DEACHMAN: Would you not agree, Mr. Drury, that the evacuation of 
the young and healthy men from an area of imminent total destruction and 
terrible disaster while leaving their families there poses a rather new question 
in warfare compared to the sending of soldiers to the front to protect an area 
behind, which has been the case in wars previously. 

We are faced here with problems, such as mobilization problems quite 
beyond anything we have ever anticipated before, and that are really quite 
to the contrary of Mr. Smith’s remarks. This not related to any problem of 
mobilization that we have had to face before, where the man was evacuated to 
safety, while the bomb fell on his family. That has not been our previous 
experience. 

Mr. Drury: If by “our” you mean Canadian, that is true. However there 
have been a number of men in the United Kingdom who were sent out to India 
to be stationed in southern India and they left their families in London. In 
terms of physical risk from the effects of war, the man was in comparative 
safety while his family was left exposed not only at London, but almost 
anywhere in the United Kingdom. This is not something new except that it 
is new for Canadians. But certainly in so far as the continent of Europe is 
concerned, and particularly the United Kingdom in the last war, this dilemma 
was pretty common. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Had these soldiers left London when it stood a very good 
chance of being destroyed completely? I do not think so. This was not our 
experience or belief at that time. We did not believe that our names were on 
the bomb. I know that was not my feeling, at least when I was in London. I 
did not believe it and I am sure you did not believe either, or else we would 
not have stayed there. 

Mr. Drury: There are very few people, no matter where they are, who 
believe that their names are on the bomb. There are very few people anywhere 
who believe that. That is one of the useful defensive mechanisms of the normal 
human being. 

Mr. Groos: I have an important question for Mr. Faguy. Short of an all out 
nuclear war, I am sure the public thinks that E.M.O. has a role to play. I am 
thinking for example of the recent Alaska earthquake and the tidal wave 
which swept down the Pacific coast. I think it increased public confidence very 
much in E.M.O. with the feeling that they are flexible enough to be able to deal 
with this sort of emergency. I happened to be out on the west coast at that 
time, and there was certainly an indication of a liaison between the various 
United States and Canadian military and civil authorities in this earthquake. 
It seems to me that the interpretation of the effects of the earthquake and the 
warning to the public was that they would be evacuated out of the area almost 
completely. This came about by radio, and by the press over the radio. I 
wondered if you had carried out any sort of investigation as a result of this 
incident to find out whether there are some lessons to be learned therein? 


Mr. Facuy: Yes, we are getting reports now not only from our own people 
on the west coast, from British Columbia, from the provincial authorities, and 
we are also obtaining reports from the United States as to what they found out 
in the greater disaster which occurred in Alaska. Quite evidently this shows 
the need first of all to have an authority in being to be available to people so 
that they can ask for help, and so that there will be co-ordination immediately 
on the spot. That was certainly proved in Alaska where the Alaskan civilian 
defence co-ordinator was considered by the army and civilian departments to 
be the co-ordinating authority. At Alberni also, the civil defence people were 
able to assist in welfare and health and general information. We feel that 
because of this liaison there should be more or greater emphasis placed on 
E.M.O. being able to assist local authorities in peace time disaster. 
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‘Mr. Groos: I was thinking more specifically of the events before the tidal 


_ wave struck. I think the thing which impressed most people out there was that 
they just heard it on the radio. They happened to have their radios turned 


on when it was said that there was going to be a tidal wave striking in the 


vicinity of that area. 


Mr. Facuy: We discussed this matter with the Department of Transport 
and they are now studying better means of warning people in the case of a 
tidal wave. Of course, naturally, when there is an earthquake, you cannot 
always warn people ahead of time. But in the case on a following tidal wave, 


they might be able to give a warning. This thing is now under review. 


Mr. Groos: That answers my question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before I go to Mr. Smith, there is another member who 
wishes to ask a question, Mr. Matheson. 


Mr. MATHESON: I think this question has to be directed to Mr. Faguy. From 
what I can judge, the common denominator in E.M.O. training, and civil service 
training generally is really the St. John’s Ambulance, and that our military and 
civilian authorities concerned with survival seem to have it as a basis of their 
training, be it either elementary or senior. They feel there has to be St. John 
Ambulance training. Is that true? 


Mr. Facuy: The St. John Ambulance type of training naturally is a good 
type of training. 
Mr. MatHeson: In emergency or civil defence work? 


Mr. Facuy: The St. John Ambulance type of training is a good training. 
But emergency or civil defence work is centered around a core of people who 
have to deal with many more aspects than simply the St. John Ambulance 
type of thing. 

Mr. Matueson: I am referring to the common denominator which runs 
through the training received by the military, be it either full time or militia, 
or the training received by the E.M.O. people, or even by civil servants in 
Ottawa. | 

Mr. Facuy: Are you talking about first-aid type of training? 

Mr. Matureson: Yes, I am thinking of the answers given by a former 
government and by the recent government to questions with respect to the 
number of people who are in active service, or in the militia, and who are 
E.M.O. trained under the St. John Ambulance. 

Mrs PAGUY: Yes sir. 

Mr. MATHESON: Does this not tend to be really a common training for all 
these people? It is true that there are other agencies which operate specialized 
parts, which go beyond that. 

Mr. Facuy: I would not suggest that it was the only common denomi- 
nator. For example, there is first aid, which is extremely useful to have at all 
levels of government, and for defence workers, there are also other aspects 
of training. 

Mr. Matueson: Is there anything else which is common to all? 

Mr. Facuy: I would suggest anything that had to do with warning, re- 
porting, the continuing of government responsibility, the functioning and 
availability of reserves—all these aspects are part and parcel of emergency 


_ planning. First aid is only one aspect of it. 


Mr. MatHeson: Am I right in thinking that it is a major aspect? 

Mr. Facuy: It is a most useful aspect, because we want people to survive. 

Mr. MATHESON: That is right. That appears to me to be clear. I am quite in- 
terested in our local E.M.O. I have worked with them, and I am also interested 


in the militia, which is trying to do a survival role very seriously. I am 
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thinking of the Brockville Rifles. It is pretty difficult, however, to persuade 
the average Canadian specifically, to integrate himself with the E.M.O. pro- | 
gram, unless it is under the broader aspect of simple survival under nuclear ~ 
attack. 


_ Mr. Facuy: As we have stated in our statement, we feel that the re- — 
sponsibility of E.M.O. is not just for nuclear war, but for conventional war, — 
as well as for peacetime disaster. We think it is quite important, for us to be ~ 
able to assist in a peacetime disaster. 

Mr. MatHESON: Could you give us an idea what departments of the | 
federal government actually make use of the St. John Ambulance in one way ~ 
or another? 4 

Mr. Facuy: E.M.O. recommends first a training for all civil defence 
workers, and we also pay an amount of roughly $4 per head to those people who ~ 
have successfully completed the course. This is done through the financial ~ 
assistance program to the provinces and municipalities. This is done generally — 
right across Canada. 4 
Mr. MATHESON: You could not go beyond the Department of National 
Defence? 

Mr. Faguy: The department of defence has a similar type of training, 
and our department is part and parcel of their training program. I do not 
have the figures to suggest how many in each department have been part 
and parcel of the training program. 


Ce eee 


Mr. MatHESon: The arrangements between the departments are generally a 
comparable, one to the other, in that respect. q 
Mr. Facuy: That is right; and we have an emergency service co-ordinat- a 
ing this type of training. It is directed by a medical doctor. q 


Mr. MATHESON: I have been interested in E.M.O. for some years, and I 
have the feeling that the St. John Ambulance Association, which is made up 
essentially of a great corps of retired service personnel, and those who have — 
governmental responsibility in different areas, is a pretty useful corps for 
E.M.O. to rely upon from time to time, even for advice and guidance. It would 
be a very valuable group to work with. Does E.M.O. work with these people? 


Mr. Facuy: Yes, we do: For instance, when there is an annual conference 
for the emergency health service, the St. John Ambulance people are always 
available and take part at the various discussions which take place from time 
to time. 


Mr. MATHESON: Do you happen to know Brigadier Johnson? 
Mr. Facuy: Yes, we know Brigadier Johnson very well. 


Mr. GRANGER: I gather that survival depends roughly upon two things: 
one is to assure peace as much as possible. The other would be to live under- 
ground. I take it that the latter is unrealistic for a number of reasons. There- 
fore, every possible attention is being given to maintaining peace in order that 
people may live normal lives as much as possible. But in the event that an 
emergency did arise, are there in existence plans for the orderly removal of 
people from a threatened area? For example, would the population of a city 
be distributed around where there would be less danger? 

Mr. Drury: Reception areas have been organized largely through the 
militia for a fairly large scale movement of people. There are not, however, 
completed plans or completed arrangements for the removal of an entire pop- 
ulation, let us say, such as from the city of Toronto. This does not exist. Man- 
ifestly one would virtually have to build an alternate urban complex. 

Mr. GRANGER: I was thinking, perhaps, not of the removal of all parts of 
the population who were necessary to carry on the business of the people, but — 
rather to cover them over in as wide an area as possible. 
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Mr. Drury: What at the moment is contemplated is a voluntary individual 
decision in relation to evacuation without any specific indication where people 
P rnicht or should go. What we are doing is to make provision to notify people 
of the areas into which they should not go because of the dangers of fall-out. 
_ This would depend on a whole reporting scheme, the location of the detonation, 
and the direction in which the fall-out would be most intense. These would be 
danger areas. There are under the aegis of the military, a limited number of 
reception areas contemplated to which emergency welfare services could be 
supplied, and to which people could repair if they had no other place to go. 


Mr. GRANGER: I could take it then that this is a matter which is under 


— eonstant consideration? 


Mr. Drury: It is, and I do not think that with the changing nature of the 


_ threat it is possible to say today that we have a final and immutable plan. It 


keeps getting revised and changed all the time. 


Mr. GRANGER: But the problem is continually before you in your mind? 
Mr. Drury: Yes, it is. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Smith. 


Mr. SmitH: The moral implication of Mr. Deachman’s question, if carried 
to its logical conclusion, would make one wonder if any attempt at survival 


in civilization as we know it is worth while anyway. I have a couple of ques- 
_ tions for Mr. Faguy concerning the role of the militia in survival. 


Is it not a fact that the way, for instance, that armories are being relocated 


- on the edge of a city is purely to make them more useful? I am thinking of 


the new armories at Toronto which are up north on highway No. 401. 

Mr. Facuy: I could not state for certain what facts are involved in relocating 
the armories, to be honest with you. 

Mr. SmItH: For instance, with the militia units on the fringe of the large 
cities—would they not have a large and important role in re-entry and re- 
covery? 

Mr. Facuy: Certainly in the case of the militia, that is so. That is part 
of their responsibility. 


Mr. Smitu: And the militia units located around or near large centres of 


_ population are quite important in that respect? 


Mr. Facuy: They are very important at the present time, yes. 
Mr. SMITH: I have two simple questions to ask the minister. We are talking 


about exercises. The Lanark Scots were having an exercise last Sunday. Mr. 


Brewin in his earlier question emphasized the futility and the hopelessness of 
the unrealistic matter—perhaps that is not the correct word—in trying to 
defend a target area, where there could be a direct hit or a blast. Is there 
any danger in overemphasizing the difficulty of defending a target area? 
Does that not really tend to discourage people who live in areas which are 
almost certain to be fringe areas from taking means to protect themselves 
against fall-out? 


Mr. Drury: There is that danger. It is one I tried to qualify for Mr. 


Brewin. 


Mr. SMITH: Your answer to a supplementary question did emphasize it, 
but I think it is a point which needs to be emphasized all the time and con- 
tinually, that we are dealing with two problems; and that the second problem 
is that it would be possible for survival for western civilization, and that is 
the one which relates to fall-out; and in that field I think it should always 


_be emphasized that something can be done. 


Mr. Drury: You are right. 
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Mr. McNuuty: I am not sure whether the minister or Mr. Faguy should — 
answer this question. But Mr. Temple asked the same question about a number 
of municipalities participating in E.M.O. I notice that you may possibly have a 
a village or township participating on its own, and I thnk you have maybe . 
two or three counties joined together in one large complex. Do you recommend ~ 
any basic unit in geography, or population, as being the most economic for : 
E.M.O.? a 


Mr. Facuy: Yes, we have naturally to fit our plan into what the actual — 
situation is in each province. As you know, some call them townships, coun- _~ 
ties, boroughs, or what have you. We try to use the existing units as they now 
exist. But where we have a number of small villages or smaller towns, we ~ 
prefer to see these units grouped together to make one civil defence unit with — 
one co-ordinator. This is more economical and we think more effective. - 


Mr. McNutty: Where you group those units together, those of the 
various municipal bodies would participate on a per capita basis, and they 
would have their director setting up a budget. He would set up this budget. 
Now, how much would the municipal unit have to pay towards the cost, the 
over-all cost? What percentage of the budget? 


Mr. Facuy: This is by agreement with the provinces. Each province de- 
cides how much the municipalities should reimburse them. The federal gov- 
ernment pays 75 per cent and generally the province is responsible for 25 
per cent. They in turn can share this with the municipalities, which comes 
to approximately 10 per cent. 
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Mr. McNutty: This can vary from province to province? 


Mr. Facuy: The municipalities do not have to pay anything because of 
the province agreeing to pay up to 25 per cent of the cost. 


Mr. McNutty: Would there be a possibility of getting the figures on what 
the provinces charge back? 


Mr. Facguy: We could do this. The answer is as follows: 


The sharing arrangements on municipal financial projects under the 
Federal Financial Assistance Programme, by provinces, is as follows: 


Federal Provincial Municipal 

Yo Jo % 
Newfoundland 75 25 — : : 
Prince Edward Island 75 25 — 3 
Nova Scotia 75 15 10 
New Brunswick 15 124 124 
Quebec (e5) 15 10 ; 
Ontario | 75 15 10 “ 
Manitoba 75 15 10 : 
Saskatchewan 75 co 25 
Alberta 75 124 124 
British Columbia 75 15 10 


Mr. McNuuty: This would be the same if the municipalities wanted to 
set up E.M.O. themselves. Would this have to go into the budget and they 
would then only contribute 10 per cent of the cost of the building? 

Mr. Facuy: That is right. 


Mr. McNuLty: Would this building be the property of the municipality? 


Mr. Facuy: Yes, whoever is the lowest in the government echelon becomes _ 
the actual owner of the property. In this case it would be the municipality. 5 


Mr. McNuLty: Suppose they pulled out of E.M.O.; what would happen to ‘3 
the property? “ 4 
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Mr. Faauy: Before disposing of the property they have to come back to 


_ E.M.O., because we did share the cost, and arrive at some agreement on what 
the situation would be. 


Mr. McNutty: This is the same as in the case of buying major equipment? 
Mr. Facuy: Yes, the same. 


Mr. McNu.tty: I wonder if it would be possible to find out how many 
municipalities have taken on emergency measures organization units and then 
for some reason or other pulled out of the organization, and the reasons why 
they pulled out? 


Mr. Facuy: Perhaps we could give you an approximate number. I am 


- not sure we could be accurate on this one. It would be especially difficult for 


us to be accurate on the reasons for pulling out because they vary so much. 
Mr. McNu.tty: Economical reasons might have a lot to do with it. 


Mr. Facuy: Generally the cost to the municipalities is not too great and 
therefore this has not been the reason for it in most cases. 


Mr. BREWIN: My question is directed to the minister. In the light of what 
Mr. Smith has said about my previous questions I would like to say that even 
if I am sceptical it is because I want to get the facts on these matters. 


The questions I have to ask relate to two matters. I think the same ques- 
tions are relevant to both. One is on the feasibility or practicability of the re- 
entry role, and the other is on the feasibility of the dispersion of people in the 
so-called target areas. Both seem to me must be considered according to the 
amount of warning time that is available. 


At this stage I will preface my question by referring to a document that 
has been provided for us, entitled “the survivability in likely target areas— 
Blueprint for survival, No. 5’. At page nine it says that a deliberate nuclear 
attack in North America will probably be prepared with elaborate secrecy to be 
delivered with maximum surprise and therefore it is unlikely the government 
will be able to give the public any long range warning of an attack. Defence 
preparations of a dramatic nature such as the ordering of evacuation of the 
target areas during a period of strain in national relations, could increase the 
danger of war starting. Later on it refers to something we are familiar with, 
namely that with the I.C.B.M. the warning time will be from 15 to 30 minutes. 
I thought the lower figure was the more accepted figure. 


If a surprise nuclear attack is made with a warning period of 15 minutes, 
how does that make the idea possible of people engaged in business and in- 
dustry having to go out into some area outside the city, collecting there and 
being ready and available for the re-entry operations at a later date? How does 
it make it possible? It seems to me completely illusory to imagine that the 15 
minutes would be enough. 

Mr. Drury: Certainly not very much can be accomplished in 15 minutes. 
I agree with this. The 15 minutes, however, applies to the first weapon arriving 
on the continent, and it applies in respect of the impact area. For someone who 
is in this situation, 15 minutes is not going to be much help. However, it may 
be that in respect of subsequent weapons there may be a longer period, and 
more particularly the consequences may not be immediate just outside of the 
impact area but in an area of prospective heavy contamination. People who 
are organized and prepared know precisely where they have to go and what 
they have to do, and have thought about this in advance. There is some pos- 
sibility of them being able to do a useful job. Now, the problem that you have 
enunciated is recognized, and this business of meeting the re-entry task is 
currently being restudied and under review by the Department of National 
Defence. 
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Mr. BREWIN: This of course applies a fortiori in voluntary dispersion. You _ 
spoke of the other civilian population, and I suggest it might rather complicate _ 
the factor. Perhaps one thinks of one’s constituency most often, I am thinking — 
of mine in Toronto. A fairly large scale voluntary effort to disperse might make _ 
it harder, with the roads being blocked, for people in the militia to reach the — 
area of collection. 

Mr. Drury: This is quite true. 

Mr. BrEwINn: On the other side of the picture, an early dispersal taking 
people out of their jobs because of threatened international tensions would, 
as is suggested in this pamphlet, be provocative and certainly a very dubious 
thing. It would be very hard on the population and on the militia to start 
sending them out because things were getting pretty tense. 


Mr. Drury: That is recognized in the pamphlet quite specifically. 


Mr. BREWIN: Does it not suggest then—I am putting it to you very strongly — 
—that the proposed role of re-entry by people who start from the target areas 
in their jobs, and the proposed dispersion, have become a little obsolete in the ~ 
light of the short period which we would get in an attack from an I.C.B.M.? 
I understand that with a bomber attack the warning would be two or three 
hours, but I suggest that the thinking has become a little obsolete in this case. 


Mr. Drury: Clearly a plan which is dependent on the relatively long 
~ notice one would get from a bomber attack would not be appropriate for an 
all-out missile attack. It is recognized, and it is one of the principal reasons for 
the review currently being made. But one must bear in mind that perhaps one 
should not be too absolute merely because there will be some people involved 
in the re-entry function who may only get 15 minutes’ notice. There will be 
others, further away from what turns out to be the impact area, and one 
cannot predict who will have more than 15 minutes’ notice. One has to try to 
utilize the resources which do survive as well as make a plan for those that 
may survive in the most effective way. I think that if a scheme can be evolved 
to provide for re-entry assistance, it is better to try to make use of such a plan 
than merely to abandon the whole thing because of the difficulties involved. 


Mr. BREWIN: Would it not suggest that regular troops stationed further 
outside the target area would really be in a better position to do something 
about this than the militia units? 


Mr. Drury: Of course most of the regular troops are in fact outside of ~ 
the likely target areas, or possible target areas. The militia will add to or 
supplement these regular forces, It is also a fact that at the present moment 
a large proportion—something in excess of 50 per cent—of the militia units 
are stationed outside of the probable target areas or impact areas. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Drury, does it not seem wrong that we are attempting 
to organize emergency measures from the centres of the cities in which the 
very people who are expected to carry out emergency measures are the ones 
who are first going to be wiped out by the bomb? This is exactly where the 
bomb is going to fall; it is going to fall on the centres of the major cities. The 
H.M.O. seems to be centred among the militia units at the centres of these 
cities, so that those who carry out the emergency measures, and the organ- 
ization for emergency measures itself, will be one of the first things to be 
wiped out in an attack. 

Should we not be reversing the whole procedure of our .emergency 
measures and saying that this is an organization which ought to be organized 
out in the country, all around the periphery of those cities which are likely to 
be wiped out? Should we not organize the people now living there, the people ~— 
whose beds can be converted to hospital beds, and setting up our stores out ~ 
there? We will not prevent the bomb from falling. If the war comes it will — 
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be here in 30 seconds. What we should do is to organize those people who will 
-unalterably survive in such a way that they can do something for the people 
_ from the cities who would be coming out to them. Instead of that we have 
my the whole thing reversed. I believe we are spending an awful lot of money 
= and directing an awful lot of attention to doing things which in the first 
: crack will be wiped off the face of the earth, when in reality we should be 
saving God knows how many people who are on the fringe or who are in 
panic when this happens. If we organized in the country instead of organizing 
in the city, the whole thing would be approached in a more realistic way. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a long supplementary, Mr. Deachman. 
Mr. SmitH: And the facts are largely wrong also. 
Mr. MatHESON: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us keep some order. Mr. Deachman has asked a 
supposedly supplementary question. We will clear that one up first, if we may. 


Mr. Drury: I think perhaps your assumption that E.M.O. is designed, 
based on, and operates from the centre of the target area, is incorrect—this 
is not so. Indeed, the regional headquarters, which will be the core of the 
continuing operations, and the zonal headquarters, are specifically located 
outside of these probable impact areas. Further, the reception areas, which 
_ will be the nerve centres for the survival operation, are likewise outside. 
_ They will be manned to the extent possible by people originating from out- 
side of the impact areas. But it is an unfortunate fact of life that the govern- 
ment of this country is conducted by people who normally live and operate 
- in possible target areas. Now, you can endeavour to organize a system of 
- government—and that is basically what we are thinking of—made up of 
- people entirely different in charatcer, quality, and everything else, than the 
people who are now governing the country. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: That is all that will be left after the bomb. 


Mr. Drury: You are contemplating almost the worst possible circumstances. 
This may be true. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Matheson would like to ask a supplementary question. 


Mr. MATHESON: Mr. Drury, although defence is not your department, no 
one knows more about it than you do in the cabinet. 


Mr. SMITH: Flattery will get you nowhere! 
Mr. Drury: I deplore this accolade. 


Mr. MATHESON: Traditionally in the United Kingdom the militia, the old 

_ territorials, were largely composed of country yeomen soldiers. They were not 

metropolitan soldiers. You had your large recruiting facilities in the large 
centres such as Liverpool, London, and so on, and obviously this was necessary. 
However, if our attitude towards our militia is to veer off from the idea that 
the militia now be a recruiting centre for a quick mobilization of world war I 
or world war II type—and we are thinking rather of something which partly 
provides security for Canada—then serious consideration should be given to 
the merit, which I think is inherent in Mr. Deachman’s question, that in re- 
cruiting the militia emphasis should be put on the unpopulated areas of 
Canada outside the target areas. In other words, we should not be recruiting 
our militia from Toronto or Ottawa, but we should do so from areas extending 
all around those areas. 


Mr. Drury: Probably before expressing views of this character I would 
prefer to wait for the rather more considered opinion that Brigadier Suttie 
will produce in this committee. 


Mr. MATHESON: I was thinking of the E.M.O. point of view. You are our 
witness. 
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Mr. Drury: Obviously the emergency measures is one of the important a 
aspects of the whole militia problem, and I am satisfied that the committee had _ 


this fully in mind. 

Mr. McNutty: When disaster strikes in an area and you have a specific 
unit there, does the army, or the militia or the director of E.M.O. have charge 
of the survival operations? 

Mr. Facuy: Charge of the survival operations is always given, in normal 
peacetime, to the local authorities. Co-ordination of all the efforts is the 
responsibility of the co-ordinator. He is asked for assistance and he co-ordinates 
all the efforts. 

Mr. McNu.tty: Suppose you have all three in the area? 

Mr. Facuy: The civil authority would act as required. If he wants the 
army to come and assist, there must be an official request to the army to come 
and provide assistance. 

Mr. McNutty: They are not responsible to the permanent army unit or 
the permanent officer in the area? 

Mr. Facuy: The army comes in and provides assistance when requested 
by the provincial authorities as foreseen in the National Defence Act. 

Mr. McNuLtTy: Who is responsible for getting the people out of the area? 

Mr. Facuy: The local authorities, the mayor and the council. They may 
use the civil defence co-ordinator or some other person whom they would 
designate to take charge of the operations. 

Mr. McNuuty: I thought the army had authority over everyone when 
disaster strikes and war is declared. I was under the impression that if war is 
declared the army is in supreme command. 

Mr. Facuy: There are two different situations. When disaster strikes in 
peacetime the local authorities can request the army to come and help. In 
wartime, if a city becomes a target, the army has authority to come in and 
start re-entry operations, and give all the assistance they may be able to give. 

Mr. McNutty: So the militia comes under the control of the permanent 
army? 

Mr. Facuy: And the local commander. 

The CHAIRMAN: That completes the list of questioners. Are there any 
further questions? The committee stands adjourned until Thursday at 11 
o’clock. The witness will be Commodore Groos and the topic will be the 
Defence Colleges and allied training plans. 
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‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 25, 1964. 
(14) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11.10 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Brewin, Deachman, Granger, Groos, 
_ Hahn, Harkness, Laniel, Lambert, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), MacInnis, Mac- 
_ Lean, Matheson, McMillan, McNulty, Pilon, Smith, Winch—(18). 


‘ In attendance: From the Department of National Defence: Mr. Elgin B. 
_ Armstrong, Deputy Minister; Commodore H. V. W. Groos, Director, Regular 
- Officer Training Plan; and Colonel W. R. Sawyer, Vice-Commandant and 
- Director of Royal Military College. 


The Chairman pointed out that Mr. Marcel Lambert, who was away on 


- official business recently, had been temporarily replaced on the Committee’s 


c membership, with the result that the post of Vice-Chairman had become vacant. 


“Ag As the House has re-appointed Mr. Lambert to the Committee, on motion 
of Mr. Deachman, seconded by Mr. Lessard, 


Resolved,—That Mr. Marcel Lambert be re-instated as Vice-Chairman of 
this Committee. 


The Committee proceeded to a study of Military Colleges and related 
training plans. 


Mr. Armstrong read a prepared statement respecting the subjects presently 
under review. The Deputy Minister and Commodore Groos were questioned on 


the subject matter of the statement and on related matters. 


At 12.55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m. Tuesday, June 30, 
~~ 1964. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, June 25, 1964 
11 a.m. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and will now come to order, 
E please. 
Before we start with our business for this morning, there is a technical 


- point which I would like to mention. As you know, Mr. Lambert was elected 
Vice-Chairman of the committee at the organization meeting. He has been away 
on official business for a period of time and during this period of time he was 
replaced on the committee by another member. So, technically, we have had a 
_ vacancy in the position of vice chairman. Now that Mr. Lambert is back, I 


think that we should reappoint him to that position. I would appreciate a 


- motion nominating Mr. Lambert as Vice-Chairman of this Committee. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I so move. 
Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: This morning we will start our discussion on the Regular 


_ Officer Training Plan which, among other things, embraces the Service Colleges. 
As our witnesses this morning, we have Mr. E. B. Armstrong, the Deputy 
' Minister of National Defence, and Commodore H. V. W. Groos, the Director of 
the Regular Officer Training Plan. If there is a certain family resemblance 
between one of the members of our Committee and the witness, I think we are 
fortunate that we have the handsome one at the head table. This morning we 


will start with a statement by Mr. Armstrong. 


Mr. E. B. ArmstTRONG (Deputy Minister of National Defence): Mr. Chair- 


_ man and gentlemen, this statement was prepared to give a few facts in the way 
of background on the Regular Officer Training Plan. 


The Regular Officer Training Plan provides the armed forces with perma- 
nently commissioned officers holding university degrees. The plan encompasses 


- candidates at the Canadian services colleges and at civilian universities. 


The Canadian services colleges are under the direct control of the Minister 


- of National Defence, who is their chancellor and president. There are three 
colleges in this system. The oldest of these is the Royal Military College of 
Canada at Kingston, founded in 1876, Royal Roads College at Victoria, British 
Columbia, was founded originally as the Royal Canadian Naval College in 1943, 


and le College Militaire Royal at St. Jean, Quebec, was founded in 1952. The 


- curriculum of the three colleges is designed to allow all cadets to complete 


_ their final two years before graduation at R.M.C. Kingston. 


For several years after the second world war, the services were able to 


obtain sufficient wartime officers to fill their needs. The university reserve units 


and direct recruitment also assisted in providing young officers for both the 


- regular and reserve forces. In 1948, the Royal Military College of Canada was 


re-opened and Royal Roads became a Canadian services college to enlarge 


that source. 


During the Korean war, increased requirements for officers were met 


by the direct recruitment of former officers, graduates of universities and 
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By 1952 it had become apparent that additional measures to increase the 


recruitment of officers with a university education were needed. Wartime > 


officers no longer constituted a sufficient source and the number of Royal 
Military College and university graduates being enrolled were insufficient in 
number to meet service needs. 


The regular officer training plan (R.O.T.P.) was introduced in 1952. Under 
this plan selected applicants are educated at public expense either at a Canadian 
services college or at a university. The introduction of the plan was accom- 
panied by the opening of a third services college, “(College Militaire Royal de 
Saint-Jean’ (C.M.R.). This college was designed to be bilingual in character, 


and to obtain its candidates from junior matriculants, whereas those for — 


the Royal Military College of Canada (R.M.C.) and Royal Roads are drawn 
from senior matriculants. 

The R.O.T.P., both the Canadian services colleges part and the uni- 
versity portion, is a triservice training plan to the extent that the conditions 
under which candidates enter and serve are common to the three services. 
However, regardless of whether an officer cadet enters a Canadian services 


college or a university under the plan, he is from the outset enrolled in the s 


service in which he will serve as a commissioned officer. 

The R.O.T.P. is directed at producing officers with a university education 
for each of the services. Each service has, in addition, training plans for 
officer candidates without a university education. In both the R.C.N. and 
R.C.A.F. the majority of aircrew officers enter through the short-service com- 
missioned officer plan. Short-service commissioned officers for the Canadian 
army are produced in an army training plan known as the “Officer Candidate 
Programme”. Technical officers are produced primarily from the R.O.T.P. 

At the commencement of the past academic year, i.e., October 31, 
1963, there were 976 regular force officer cadets registered in civilian uni- 
versities and 1102 in the Canadian services colleges. This ratio as between the 


universities and Canservcols, has remained more or less constant over the > 


past several years. 

Candidates for the R.O.T.P., upon application, are asked to designate 
whether they wish to enter a Canservcol or a university, and to signify the 
service they wish to enter. The applicants are then given a medical ex- 
amination, intelligence tests, aptitude tests, and appear before an interview 
board, all within the service of their choice. The results of these various 
interviews and examinations are passed by the pertinent service to the 
R.O.T.P. selection board at national defence headquarters, which is com- 
posed of the director of R.O.T.P. as chairman and the directors of manning 
of the three Services and the registrars of the three Colleges. Final selection 
is made by the R.O.T.P. selection board, taking into consideration officer 
potential, results of aptitude tests and high school marks. The results of 
the selection are considered by a final board of selection composed of the 
chief of naval personnel, Adjutant-General, air member for personnel and 
the directors of studies of the three services colleges. 

An annual intake of approximately 900 cadets has been established for 
planning purposes. With this intake the estimated output would be 400 
graduates. 

The actual intake has been below this figure. During the summer selection 
of 1963, a total of 705 candidates were offered cadetships. In addition, ap- 
proximately 100 university students were recruited into the plan during the 
academic year. This exceeded the total of any previous year by some 75 
cadets. 

During the summer of 1963 the 705 cadets were selected from a total of 
3451 applicants broken down as follows: 
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3 d ~ Senior Matriculants Canservcols Universities 
MereOr applicants 2... .0.. 6. 379 selected 193 186 
Junior Matriculants 
1438 English-speaking 
aC AES) 10k oG es De ON eee 210 selected 2, 138 
506 French-speaking 
Pp eetits are ht ens 116 selected 104 12 


A block of 106 vacancies per annum is reserved for French-speaking entrants 
to C.M.R. 

Upon entering a services college or a university, successful applicants are 
attested into the service. The cost of tuition, books and other fees are paid 


Bs by the department and they receive $138.00 per month pay and allowances. 


($73.00 per month pay, and $65.00 per month subsistence allowance. R.O.T.P. 
cadets at university receive their subsistence allowance in cash, whereas Can- 
servcol cadets have rations and quarters provided by the colleges in lieu of 


cash). R.O.T.P. officer cadets are required to maintain a satisfactory academic 


standing while attending university or a services college and if they do not, 
are subject to discharge from the service. A cadet who fails his year may, on 
the recommedation of the faculty, repeat the year at his own expense. 

Upon graduation from R.M.C. or a university, candidates receive a degree 
appropriate to the course of study they have completed and are commissioned 
as sub-lieutenants (R.C.N.), leutenants (army) or flying officers (R.C.A.F.) 
with permanent commissions. As of June, 1964, the R.O.T.P. has produced ap- 
proximately 2,400 graduates divided about equally between the Canservcol and 
the civilian university section. At the end of three years of full time service 
as an officer, R.O.T.P. graduates may elect to leave the services without financial 
or other obligation. 

Service military training is carried out in the training schools of each 


- service during the summer months, when the services colleges and universities 


Omg 


are closed. By graduation, cadets are fully qualified for their commissioned 
rank of lieutenant in the army or its equivalent in the other services. 

The Royal Military College of Canada, Kingston, Ontario, accepts senior 
matriculants and offers a four year course and university degrees in arts, en- 
gineering and science. The present optimum capacity of Royal Military College 
is 472 officer cadets. The cadet strength as of October 31, 1963, was 514. It 
has been necessary to use rooms designed for single occupancy for two cadets. 
Funds have been approved for a new dormitory and it is hoped that construc- 
tion will be completed for occupancy in the fall of 1966. 

Royal Roads, Victoria, B.C., also accepts senior matriculants; on successful 
completion of the second year, officer cadets go to Royal Military College for 
their third and fourth years. The optimum capacity of Royal Roads is 220 
officer cadets. As of October 31, 1963, the cadet strength was 217. 

College Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean, Saint-Jean, Quebec, accepts junior 
martriculation candidates who enter preparatory year and spend three years at 
the college. After successful completion of the course, officer cadets also proceed 
to Royal Military College for their third and fourth years. The optimum capacity 
of College Militaire Royal is 386 officer cadets. As of October 31, 1963, the 
cadet strength at College Militaire Royal was 371. Of this total approximately 
06% are from French-speaking backgrounds and 44% are from English. 

The courses of study in the first and second year at the three colleges 
are identical. Officer cadets on entering the third year at Royal Military Col- 
lege may specialize in courses leading to bachelor’s degrees in arts (honours 
or general), science (honours or general) and engineering (chemical, civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical and engineering physics). 
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In addition to the academic courses, the Canservcols also include drill, 
officer development, sports, physical training, and military studies of a general | 
nature in their curriculum. However, formal military training leading to pro-. b 
fessional military qualifications is carried out during the summer time with — 
the cadets’ service. The Canservcol year of 37 to 38 weeks runs from early Sep- 
tember annually to late May or early June of the following year. The balance ~ 
of the year is taken up with 10 weeks of military training and 4 weeks of annual 
leave. 


The Royal Canadian Navy is administratively responsible for Royal Roads, 
the Canadian army for Royal Military College and the RCAF for College Mili- 
taire Royal. The senior military staff positions at the colleges are rotated be- 
tween the services. The faculty of the colleges is primarily civilian at professor, 
associate professor, assistant professor and lecturer level, and responsible to 
the civilian director of studies at each college, up to 15% of the faculty may 
be serving officers. Regular force officers from the three services act as squadron 
and flight commanders, administrative officers, supply and accounts officers. 


Officers serving on the staffs of the colleges are permitted to improve their 
academic qualifications through post-graduate studies leading to Master’s 
degrees which may be granted by the Senate of the Royal Military College of — 
Canada. 4 

Finally, it may be of interest to note a few special features about the ~ 
Canadian services colleges. Firstly, it is the objective of the college to produce 
bilingual graduates and all cadets are required to take courses in French or 
English in order to establish a reasonable proficiency in the second language _ 
before entering third year at the Royal Military College of Canada. Laboratory — 
facilities and other up-to-date aids to language instruction are provided at 
each of the colleges. Commencing in September 1965 English-speaking cadets 
will be required to take one special course in French (other than courses in 
language) in their third year at Royal Military College. It is anticipated that 
a relatively small number of cadets will not have attained at this point an 
adequate fluency in the French language to permit them to do this and they 
will be required to take an extra course in French composition and grammar. 
secondly, all of the cadets in the arts are given, during their course, at least 
700 hours in mathematics and physics and all the engineering cadets take 
approximately 500 hours in the humanities. A comprehensive programme in 
physical training and athletics is undertaken, and lastly, the military programme 
is designed to develop qualities of discipline, integrity and leadership. It is — 
interesting to note that of the graduates of the Canadian services colleges who 
have had the right to exercise their release option after three years commis- 
sioned service, 27 per cent have done so as against 46 per cent of the graduates 
from the civilian universities under the Royal Officers Training Plan. 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall now proceed with the questioning. The first 
questioner I have on my list is Mr. Groos, the member of the committee. 
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Mr. Groos: I am very interested in this matter of regular officers train- 
ing, because I had some experience with it and with alternative systems which 
have been used by the armed forces of Canada at one time, when I was second — 
in command of the naval college referred to in the paper. I would like to pro- 
ceed with my questioning and investigate the success of the R.O.T.P. When I 
do this I would like to point out right away that I am investigating the success 
of the R.O.T.P. as a system. I am not questioning the success of the system as 
far as its turning out people is concerned. 

In my opinion the graduates of the R.O.T.P. are outstanding young officers — 
of which any nation would be proud. On page 5, of your brief, you are talking 
about figures, and you mention at the bottom of the page that: . 
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_ Upon graduation from R.M.C. or a university, candidates receive 
- a degree appropriate to the course of study they have completed and 
are commissioned as sub-lieutenants (R.C.N.), lieutenants (army) or 
flying officers (R.C.A.F.) with permanent commissions. 


And then you go on to say: 


At the end of three years of full time service as an officer, R.O.T.P. 
graduates may elect to leave the services without financial or other 
obligation. 


What do they do in those three years from the time when they complete 


their three years course at the university or at the service college and the 


time that they pass this check point? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, it just depends of course on the service and the 
particular part of the service that they have chosen. An aircrew officer for 
example in the Air Force if an R.O.T.P. graduate would in fact go into the 


aircrew and would receive training during this period and complete his aircrew 
training. Officers take a variety of courses of training. In fact I think certainly 


today—although perhaps it has not been so right through the plan—each 
service is paying a good deal of attention to its young officers during that 
period, to put them in possible places which will develop their potential, and 


- to create for them a real interest in careers in the armed services. 


Do you wish to add anything to that, Commodore Groos? 
Commodore H. V. W. Groos (Director, Regular Officer Training Plan): No, 


I think that is fair enough, sir. 


Mr. Groos: So really in the first seven years these young men in the service 


are there as students for the first four years, taking academic training mainly 


at the service colleges or at some institution of learning, and for the subsequent 
three years they carry on with this training, but with limited use to the service 
for the first seven years in which they serve? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I think in essence that is fair. It seems to me that 
obviously for four years he has been educated—possibly for five years if he 


_ was at C.M.R. He has received military training during the summertime which, 


at the end of the period, should result in him being equipped for commissioned 


rank as lieutenant. Now, inevitably I would think in the early years of a man’s 


career not only in the services but almost anywhere else, there is a considerable 
element of development of the individual for greater responsibilities. I would 
not disagree with you that in many ways that early period is one of develop- 


- ment and training. 


Mr. Groos: So really after seven years of training at the time when he 
is just becoming useful to the armed forces he passes this check point where 
he is allowed to elect whether he should stay in the service or not. 


My next question is: How many officers are required by the armed forces 
each year? What is the average number? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Do you mean in total, or for the R.O.T.P. plan? 

Mr. Groos: I think it would be better for you to give the total required, 
because I would imagine you would like to get them all from R.O.T.P. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: No, we would not want them all from R.O.T.P. We are 
setting our planning sites on 400 graduates from R.O.T.P. I do not think I have 
the figures that would really tell the story in respect of this. But this would 
give you an appreciation of the number of officers required. You will recall 
that we tabled some figures a while ago with this committee, when looking 
at Bill No. C-90. In two years in the navy, 1964-1965, and in 1965-1966, the 
estimated attrition of officers is 503; in the army it is 1,054; and in the air 
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force it is 1,550; or in total, roughly 3,000. So you see from this that certainly a | 
the majority of officers are not coming through the R.O.T.P. This is accounted ~ 3 
for to a large extent by short service aircrew, and others. 


Mr. Groos: I take it that the figure you have given me of 400, as you say, 2 
is the number you would like to have graduate from the R.O.T.P.? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, that is the present target number. But we plan to 
have another. study made of this matter shortly. 


Mr. Groos: How was that figure arrived at? Could you tell me? 


e 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: It was arrived at basically by giving each service a basic 4 
examination in detail of the positions throughout their service that they con- — 
sidered required men with university education. Sometimes this was very & 
clear, because of a particular professional qualification. As a result of that study 
these figures were produced which add up to 400. ‘ 


Mr. Groos: You take 900 into the R.O.T.P. plan in order to graduate four ~ 
years later the number of 400. Having continued on with their service training 
for the following three years, they may then elect to leave. How many of the 
400 do you hope to keep, or do you normally keep? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, the numbers that graduate will vary, depending on 
whether they come in as senior or as junior matriculants. If they come in as 
senior matriculants, it averages now between 55 and 60 per cent. The others 
are below that. Do you recall the figure? 


Commodore GRroos: You mean those who leave? 
Mr. ArmstTRONG: No, the ones who come in as junior matriculants? 
Commodore GrRoos: It is only 36 per cent. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: You say it is only 36 per cent. So there is quite a large 
wastage with those who come in with junior matriculation, and as I pointed out 
earlier, for those who go through the Canadian service colleges, the history 
to date from the beginning shows that 27 per cent have chosen to leave the 
services at the end of three years, while those from the universities indicate 
46 per cent. 


Commodore GrRoos: That is right. 


Mr. Groos: So somewhere between 27 and 46 per cent of the 400 which 
you hope to graduate are going to leave, when they have the option to do so. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: It averages out to 37 per cent combined. That is the ex- 
perience. We would hope to improve it, but that is where it stands at the 
present time. 


Mr. Groos: You do not know what you are going to get at the end of 
the training period. You have no way to know what you are going to get at 
the end of this thing? Therefore you enter 900 in order to graduate 400, and to 
have about 270 remain in the services. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Actually we have never taken in 900. That is the target. 
We have not been getting that number, although we are getting close to it. 
That is historically about right, I think. We should like to take in 900 in order 
to get 400 graduates, and although we have not quite reached that number, 
nevertheless subject to that, of those we do graduate, 37 per cent opt out at 
the end of three years, while the remainder stay in. 


Mr. Groos: To my mind this is a great weakness in the regular officers’ 
training plan, in so far as it is not until seven years after the class starts that 
you really know how many you are going to retain. I think it must be very 
difficult in the armed forces to allow for this, particularly as my next question 
is this: How do you make up for the number that you find, after seven years, 
you are short in the armed forces? 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, there are of course other possibilities in terms 


of recruitment. Relatively few people come in who have graduated from uni- 


_ versities outside of R.O.T.P. Recruitments are carried on through other plans 


such as the army officers candidate program, and the air force service com- 
mission program. The navy has a plan that has been known as the Venture 
plan, with the terms of which you are familiar. 

Mr. Groos: Yes. I was very closely associated with this Venture plan that 
you just mentioned. But it seems to me that we are going about this thing in a 
rather unbusinesslike way. When you want officers, you do not know how many 
you are going to get until seven years have elapsed, by which time you have 
no real way to replace those people in the age groups necessary. This is an 
important feaure. Can you go outside and make special efforts to take in 
someone else who has not had the advantages of all those seven years of 
training? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I do not think, if I may suggest it, that it is quite right 
to say that you do not know how many you are going to get. It seems to me 
one must do some forecasting, and you do your forecasting based on experience. 
That is what we do, and therefore we are able to have some idea of what in 
fact we will have at any given time. I think our experience supports the fact 


that the number that leave has not tended to be greater than our forecast. 


We have had some improvement in this field, and I hope it will continue to 
improve, but it is hard to judge when you have reached the stage where you 
can consider that you have done the very best you can. I do not think one could 
ever hope that everyone who goes through a plan of this kind would stay in 
the services. Obviously young people like that will have different views from 
time to time as they go along. 

Mr. MatHEson: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. Is not 
the situation very comparable to public financial support for a medical doctor? 
After the very expensive period of training, which may well exceed seven 


_ years, he may then disappear to the United Kingdom, the United States, or 


anywhere else. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I was talking about national defence. We at least have 
the benefit from this plan of a well educated man going, by and large, into 
other useful occupations in Canada, so the man is not lost. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have a supplementary, Mr. Chairman. Is Mr. Groos not 
working from an over-generalization when he speaks about seven years in 
relation primarily to the service college man? I would like to know ultimately 
what proportion of the people are in the service colleges and what is the 
wastage there as against the wastage at the universities? I should like to point 
out in addition that at the universities you get the rather more specialized men, 
such as, say, doctors. I think I am right in asserting that a great number 
of them take medical training under the R.O.T.P. because it is a long financial 
haul, and these are the men amongst whom you lose the most at the end of 
these years. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: The regular officers training plan does not encompass 
medicine. They have another plan, which is somewhat different in that they 
come into it for their final three years and they are then obliged, under their 
contract, to stay for three years. 


Mr. LAMBERT: So we can take the doctors out of this? 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a large number of questioners, Mr. Groos; maybe 
we should continue with questioning in the specific area of wastage. 


Mr. MacInnis: I have a supplementary on this topic in reference to the 
possibility of losing these recruits. Is not an assumption being made here that 
the original four year training plan given at the service colleges combining 
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education and military training is given in such a way that the services recog. 


nize the fact that before they commission these officers they are useful for the ~ 


service, and that it is incorrect to imply that they have an additional three years ce. 
of restricted training? They must necessarily recognize within the service ~ 
colleges that the four year academic training combined with the summer — 


military training before they receive their commissions produces useful men 


to the army who will serve a useful purpose for the following three years in ~ ‘ 


which they are required to stay in the services. 


Mr. ArmstTRONG: I agree with you completely. I hope I did not give the 
impression that these men were not useful. 


Mr. MacInnis: We continued our discussions on the inference that seven ~ 


years was the required time to train a man to a capability that was required 


in the particular service, but is it not a recognized fact that after his graduation q 


from four years at military college he is then a trained and useful officer? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I would agree with that, but there are other elements 
of training that go on, and I wanted to point out that this does happen in the 
three year period. I completely agree with what you say. 


Mr. Groos: I will just finish my questioning. What I am establishing is — 


. that there is a very high wastage rate in this system which takes in 900 and 
keeps about 265, and that it would be very advantageous if some means could 
be found whereby this wastage rate was decreased so that more of the wastage 
appeared at an earlier period than later on after seven years. 


Mr. Lampert: Improve the high school standards, and you will do it. 


Mr. Groos: I wonder if we could move on to the matter of costs. Perhaps 
I should leave it for now. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us continue with the area of the number of students 
going through the colleges and the wastage rates, and so on. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I want to make this suggestion, despite the wastage of 
the R.O.T.P. program, it is still a cheaper way of producing an officer than the 
service college way of producing an officer, for the reason that if you took 
all costs of operating service colleges and took the graduates from your annual 
graduation going into the armed services, this would be a substantially greater 
cost of producing a student than it is to take him from the university, which 
is a much cheaper way of supporting a student for military training service. 
The result is that the R.O.T.P., I think, would produce a student cheaper than 
it can be done out of the service colleges. Have you figures that would sub- 
stantiate this suggestion? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Unfortunately, I have figures that would substantiate 


almost anything! You are speaking of the lad going through the university, as — 


against the lad going through the Canadian services colleges? 


Mr. DEACHMAN: That is right. The universities would produce a graduate 
much cheaper. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: It is very difficult to really make a sound comparison 
in this respect. First of all, the university costs we pay are of course not the 
total cost associated with running a university—we pay tuition fees. Secondly, 
there is not any question that the scheme which we bring into the Canadian 
services colleges at the junior matriculation level, which involves a con- 
siderably greater academic wastage, involves somewhat higher cost, and we 
have a fairly substantial proportion of those. 

Thirdly, we, of course, have a fairly heavy proportion of our total 
graduates who are in engineering, which again is a rather costly university 
course. So if you take the all inclusive figures of the three colleges together 
and divide them by the number of graduates, and eventually the number who 
stay at the end of the three years as against the university side, with simply 
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tuition fees and other things that we pay, the cost will be somewhat higher 
n the Canadian services colleges side. If you attempt to refine this, I think 
a ou can pretty readily come to a conclusion that this is not an entirely valid 
nswer by taking into account some of the things I have mentioned. However, 
the difference in cost is not too large, even taking it on the worst comparative 
- basis. To take it on the worst basis of comparison, where you simply take the 
tuition fees and so on and you encompass all the costs you can find for the 
Canadian services colleges, the cost per graduate in the services colleges is 
about $36,000 and the cost per graduate in the universities is about $16,000, 


. Mr. DEacHMaAN: It then costs $20,000 more to graduate a student from 
‘ the services college than from a university? 
ee Mr. ARMSTRONG: If you take a career officer. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: We have to relate this to their stay in the services over 
Gy reasonable period of time. 

is Mr. ARMSTRONG: It is $36,000 to $50,000 for the man who stays. The cost 
' per career officer at the services college would run to approximately $50,000 
_ on that basis, and the cost per career officer on the university side would run 
to about $30,000. If you take it on the basis of your senior matriculation level, 
and this again is difficult to do, but analysing it on that basis, the cost will 
_ come out slightly in favour of the Canadian services colleges because you take 
4 out of it the fairly substantial cost involved in taking a considerable number 
tof people at the junior matriculation level. These figures I think mean some- 
thing but they have to be treated with a good deal of caution. 


_ Mr. DreacHman: I have a second question related to that. Is it the sug- 
' gestion that if stress were laid on the R.O.T.P. program, the R.O.T.P. program 
will produce a better educated and better integrated student than will the 
“service college? I say better educated than a student of a major Canadian 
university for the simple reason that he is exposed to better teaching and 
broader teaching than you can provide in a smaller and much more specialized 
7 college, and better integrated in that he lives in the community and with the 
2 community, and his associations are much broader than they would be in a 
hy service college. So that the student who is eventually produced from the 
i R.O.T.P. plan will have had broader educational contacts and presumably a 
4 broader education, and will be a better integrated student because of his longer 
association and development within the community itself. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: This is a matter of opinion, if I may so. My opinion 
- would tend to be in the opposite direction. There are some very special features _ 
about the service colleges. Those taking engineering courses get 500 hours in 
the humanities. This is not so in a normal university engineering course. Those 
in the arts get 700 hours of maths. and physics. There is a very intensive effort 
in language training at the service colleges. There is an intensive effort 
si in terms of sports, in terms of physical education, and in terms of military 
DS training and discipline. In terms of the community, I think they do become 
integrated in their community, judging from my observations when I go down 
_ to Kingston or those other places, and I personally do not have any doubt 
; whatsoever about the outstanding quality of the education that the Canadian 
services colleges give. 


AD 


Mr. MATHESON: I have a supplementary question on that point. I wonder 
if I could direct the question to the commodore. I think it was at the end of 
_ the war, if I remember correctly, that R. C. Wallace, who was principal of 
- Queen’s University and active in interuniversity activities, had precisely in 
af mind this point that Mr. Deachman has raised, namely the comparative cost of 
_ producing a military college graduate. He said something in this way, that 
any country, particularly a country such as Canada, needs a college where 
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eventually you produce a person whose temperament and personality and . 
gifts would be devoted to the concepts of duty and valour, in other words the — 
loyalty concept, and that this is not really the function of the university whose * 
interest lies mainly in the liberal arts or sciences. This is, perhaps, a more © 
speculative area of education. Dr. Wallace felt that the good universities are ‘ 
trying to produce officer candidates, and that there had to be, if you like, a — 
corps of graduates coming from the royal military college, and that this was a ~ 
stimulus to the country. I wonder, commodore, is this thinking archaic and #& 
ridiculous, or does it make sense? 


Commodore Groos: I entirely agree with you. I think that the facts about — 
the release option prove what you have said. Twenty-seven per cent only of — 
the graduates of the R.M.C. exercise their release option after three years, ~ 
whereas the figure is 46 per cent for university graduates. This alone shows i 
that the graduates of the R.M.C. gain during their time in the college a com- — 
mitment to serve their country. That is why we have military colleges. I could © 
go on to say that even if we put the whole pool of persons we pick up each ~ 
year into the universities, if we had to apply the wastage rates of the universi- 
ties before they graduate and 46 per cent opted out at the end, we would — 
not get anything like the present number who stay on. It is a very high figure, 
attributable perhaps to the fact that at the universities one learns about making 
money and the other stays at the Canadian services college and learns how to — 
serve his country, which really counts in the long run. 


Mr. MacInnis: My supplementary question has been answered. I was going ; 
to suggest that perhaps it is fair to assume that the graduates from the military — 
service college is more qualified as a serving officer, therefore would not an 
extension of the required regular service time go a long way to eliminate 
wastage, say, from a three year required time to a five year period? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I think this certainly is a debatable point. I believe the ~ 
problem here is to balance the commitment that the young fellow under- 
takes against the advantage of having a man in the service a little longer with, 
probably, a better chance of retaining him. We have had this under considera- — 
tion recently, and I suspect there will be a policy announcement on it not too — 
far in the future which may change the present system slightly. 


Mr. Lampert: Is one of the points to be considered here that you might 
have a ganging up in the lower officer ranks if you held these regular officer 
training plan graduates to a five year commitment? 


Commodore Groos: I do not think we worry about this. We can pro- 
mote them, of course. Currently we are not getting as many as we really would 
like to get. I do not think this is what really worries us. 


Mr. MacInnis: The first part of my question has not been answered. Would 
it be fair to assume that a graduate of a service college would be more qualified 
than a graduate from one of the civilian schools, shall we say, with regard to 
their particular training? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, they do of course get discipline and military train- 
ing in the services colleges which, to some extent, is not available to those at- 
tending university. They both, of course, take some training in the services 
so that they attain the qualifications which arise out of that. I, myself, have 
always felt there is some advantage in not having the stream entirely from — 
one source or the other, and that there is an advantage in having some people 
come in from the universities as well as from the service colleges. 


Commodore Groos: Regarding the quality of the education in the Cana- 
dian service colleges, this year among the graduates of R.M.C. there were — 


ae 
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7 fwo Rhodes scholarships, one Athlone fellowship and eight other major 


_ scholarships awarded for going on to postgraduate work. I think this is an 


‘x enviable record. 


Mr. MATHESON: Were there not four Rhodes scholarships in the last five 


- years? 


Commodore Groos: I think there were four in five years. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Where we left off, Mr. Armstrong, I think you had made 


- the assertion pretty strongly that you feel a student in one of the service 


colleges will enjoy as broad or a broader liberal education than he would 
in any of the Canadian universities? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I did not exactly say that. I did say it is my opinion that 
it is outstanding education. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: This question relates to the matters we have been dealing 


| with, cost and education. Is there a possibility of integrating the service 


colleges on the university campuses as a whole faculty; has this been studied, 
having in mind the advantages or disadvantages? 

Mr. ArmsTRONG: No; I do not think I could say that really has been 
studied. Of course, we have the reserve training divisions at a number of the 
universities, and the regular officer training plan people attending those uni- 
versities are looked after by those staffs. We never really have looked at the 
possibility of faculties of this type at universities across the country. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: In the case of British Columbia, for instance, instead of 
operating a service college as is done now, could it be integrated as a faculty 
of the University of British Columbia, or as a faculty of the University of 
Victoria, or something of that nature? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: We have some association with civilian universities. 


Commodore Groos: At the University of British Columbia there is a fairly 
large body of permanent force cadets on the campus in addition to the regular 


officer training plan. These are men in the ranks who qualify to go to univer- 


-< 


sities to get their degrees. We have a tutor on the campus to help them out. 
There is a body of about 100 permanent force people on the campus. They are 
administered as a unit and looked after by their staff officers. In the case of 
some, there is tutoring. It works out extremely well. 


We have not studied any plan to have a faculty set up anywhere at a 
university. If the enlisted men are young enough they can go to the Canadian 
services colleges, but if they are over 21 it is customary to send them to the 
universities to get their degrees. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: There is a close association where there are universities 
in the same location. For example, in respect of the Royal Military College and 
Queen’s University there are interchanges of lectures and professors from 
time to time. There have been arrangements with Queen’s University for the 
granting of graduate degrees, where the work really had been done at R.M.C. 
This had been worked out between the two colleges. In the future we will be 
granting graduate degrees at the Royal Military College itself. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I have one more question. What incentives are you explor- 
ing to get graduate officers within the service for a second stage of enlistment 
in order to replace these drop outs? This must have a cost to you. It must be 
a measurable cost. When losing a man, you must be able to put against it a 
measurable cost incentive equal to the amount of cost involved. To what 
extent have these incentives been explored in order to retain men in the 
services? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: There has been a great deal of study, of course, given to 
this particular subject with the object of reducing the wastage rate. We have 
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not, I think, considered incentives in the sense—if you are thinking of it in- 
terms of paying a bonus to stay in, or something of that kind. But each service _ 
has very carefully examined the means by which it can improve the career 
pattern of these individuals. Careful attention to it reduces the possible wast- 7 
age at the end of three years. This wastage varies depending on the qualifica- © 
tions of the individual. There is a higher wastage, for example, among certain : 
technically qualified people who may feel that, having the experience, in their © 
work in the service they are not devoting as much of their efforts to their a 
civilian professional qualifications as they had hoped. They might tend to leave : 
on that account. We would hope that with the new integration of technical 
services we can provide a better career opportunity in the technical field for © 
this type of operation. We think this would prove to be beneficial. 

Mr. SmitH: I hope that Mr. Armstrong used the word “wastage” in its — 
narrowest sense, because it does not seem wastage to me to have a graduate © 
of a military college go into civilian life in Canada. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I am being completely narrow when I say: that I agree 
with you, Mr. Smith. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Winch. 


Mr. WincH: It is my understanding that if one goes through the Canadian 
service colleges and spends four years, then he must serve three years before 
he can elect to sign out. Then there is a different plan under which you can 
take your training. If you come in, shall I say, as a medical or dental student — 
you must have a contract to serve for five years before you can sign out. 


Mr. ArRmstRoNG: There is a separate plan for both medical and dental 
officers. First of all, they do not come in to a university career from the out- 
side. I believe they are obliged to sign in for five years, but I wish to check 
on it. 


Mr. WincH: Would you have any figures of the narrow basis of wastage 
in comparison with those under the other plans such as the medical and dental — 
plan, as compared to those who come through the colleges? 


Mr. ArmMstTRONG: I do not have them here. The drop outs would be some- 
what larger, I would say. But I can get you the actual figures if you would 
like to see them. 


Mr. Lampert: Is it not a fact that there is a program whereby after five 
years service a man is entitled to a period of postgraduate training at the 
expense of the services, and that as soon as the postgraduate training is ob- 
tained, the services might lose that man? 


Mr. Armstronc: Not necessarily. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I mean the services would lose them, but nevertheless they 
are highly qualified as doctors in the country. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: We have quite a few highly qualified specialists who have 
obtained their degrees and qualifications within the services, and who have 
stayed with the services. There is an obligatory policy that after having taken 
postgraduate work, they must remain. 


Mr. Wrncu: According to figures given by the deputy minister the number 
of those who graduate in the Canadian service colleges have to serve three 
years, as I recall it, to compensate for the attrition which takes place and 
other matters. May I ask Mr. Armstrong concerning a man who does not serve 
for four years and then three years, but who joins the service because he wants 
to join the service? He receives seven years training inside the service. Now, 
what is the prospect of those men with the seven years of knowledge, education, 
development, advancing to officer’s rank? How do they compare, and how 
does it work out between the persons who have received a straight seven years 
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ing as compared with the persons who come from the colleges of the same 
, and who would start in at the same time as lieutenants? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: I thought ails a te I had the two figures on the number of 


Mr. WINncH: Do they have to go to a university? 


Mr. ArmstRONG: No, they do not. You ask first of all about the men who. 
ame into the ranks and went eventually to university? | 


Mr. WincH: No, I am sorry. I meant those who, after their seven years, 
e qualified because of their services, education, and learning to be promoted 
officer rank. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, not necessarily. As I pointed out, there are other 
urces of officers who come in under different types of commissions who do not 
ave university education. At the same time there are plans under which a 
an who enters into the ranks, who shows promise and ability, may then 
advance into the university training program. They go to university or to a 
Canservcol, and of course, when they graduate, they are commissioned. There 
re others who will obtain a commission rank through other primary methods, 
enerally speaking coming up through the N.C.O. ranks and ultimately being 
ven a commission. But I do not think I can tie this in with any given period 
of time such as seven years, because the conditions are quite different. 


Mr. WincuH: Is it usual, and is there a considerable number that can be 
promoted? 

4 Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, there is a considerable number. I was going to give 
you the number who are actually in the university plan. Let me see. There are 
urrently about 75 men from the ranks who are at university who are taking 
e regular officers’ training plan. Now, I do not have the statistics here at 
fhe moment as to how many men over a period of time are promoted from 
the ranks to the commissioned officers status but I could get it for you. 


Mr. WincH: I wish you would because I think it is an interesting point. 
I am thinking of a person joining and serving seven years. Just what is the 
possibility of his being promoted from the lower ranks? And I have one other 
uestion. We have been told about wastage and drop outs. We have been given 
‘some figures of the cost of training in the colleges. If a man got three years, 
“and in the following years he completes his seven years between college and 
actual service, then he is just at the height of efficiency and proficiency. Do you 
ave any estimate of the cost of seven years, shall we say, for educating that 
man, and when he is proficient, in aircrew or in the navy, whatever it may be? 
What would be the approximate cost? 


_ Mr. Armstronc: Of course I do not have the figures with me. It depends on 
what training is involved. If he should become an aircrew officer, as you know, 
; the costs are very high indeed. 


Mr. WINcH: I understand they run around $80,000. 


_ Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, roughly $90,000 to wing standard. And if he should 
ist go on beyond that, it Canale be considerably more. 


Mr. WINCH: How does it compare with the $36,000? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: No, that would be the cost of flying training. 


Mr. WincH: I was interested in this because—this may be a naive way of 
putting it—when you are going to figure the cost to the Canadian services of 
getting a proficiently trained officer, it is not only the cost of that officer to 
i a department, but it is also the cost of those who drop out too. Therefore 
We are spending an awful lot of money in order to obtain 50 per cent. 
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Mr. ArmMstRONG: No, it is better than that; in aircrew the drop out runs — 
about 25 per cent. 
Commodore Groos: In the over-all. 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: All aircrew? 
Commodore GROOS: Yes. * 
Mr. WINcH: Does it apply on a similar basis to the navy? i 
Commodore Groos: In the aircrew classification, yes. - 
Mr. Wincu: I mean with the navy becoming so technical with all their F 
new scientific equipment, what does it cost to train a man therein? 2 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: The aircrew drop out is 22 per cent from the Canadian | 
service colleges. : 
Mr. WINCH: What is the percentage with the navy and their technicians? $ 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: The navy is quite high. The history so far shows an : 
average of 48 per cent. ( 


Mr. WINcH: You say that the average is 48 per cent? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: There is a 48 per cent drop out of graduates from the 
university and service colleges. . 


Mr. WINcH: You do not have any figures as to what it costs to train that i 
kind of personnel in the navy? | 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I do not have a figure on that, and it would of course © 
be rather difficult to get because you have to take a look at the particular 
training that each man has received. | a 


Mr. LAMBERT: I wish to change to a somewhat different pattern of ques- — 
tioning, so if there are any more questioners in the area of wastage and cost, — 
I will defer to them. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I have a number of questions in connection with wastage. — 
With the constantly increasing complexity of technological knowledge required — 
both for the maintenance and operation of modern military equipment, what — 
proportion of the officers, is it estimated, need to have university degrees? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I do not happen to have the figures. Commodore Groos 
says he believes it is approximately one third. I might add, Mr. Harkness, that 
as a result, as you will probably recall, the Glassco commission made a couple 
of recommendations; firstly to study how many officers or university graduates 2 
were needed, and secondly the best way of getting them. These two studies — 
will be going ahead, but because of the other changes that were being made, — 
they were deferred a little until the new chief of personnel takes over, and — 
we will then give this some priority. What the answers will be, I am not sure. — 


Mr. HARKNESS: It is estimated that approximately one third need be > 
university graduates. What proportion have you of university trained graduates © 
as officers at the present time? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: We do not have the figure. We can get it, its quite a 
bit lower. 3 


Mr. HARKNESS: This is the point I wanted to make, for optimum efficiency ~ 
in the services the number of university trained graduates is smaller than 
it should be, and therefore efforts should be made to increase the number of i 
university trained graduates. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I think that is a fair conclusion. I would not like to 
prejudge the study that is going to be made. 


Mr. Harkness: Of the university graduates required, what proportion 
would be in the scientific and in the engineering fields? 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG: It is about one third in the engineering, one third in arts 
Sond one third in sciences. That is roughly the figure. 

¥ I think Colonel Sawyer is shaking his head. I would not want to mis- 
x, inform you on this. 

4 Colonel W. R. SAWYER (Vice- Commandant and Director of Studies, Royal 
Military College): Fifty per cent in engineering and the other fifty per cent 
divided between arts and sciences. 


3 Mr. Harkness: This does not take into consideration the medical and 
- dental people? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, they are excluded. 
. Mr. HARKNESS: Do you have a further proportion beyond the one required 
for medical? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: That is right. 


Mr. Harkness: As far as wastage is concerned, there are two types of 
wastage: First, the wastage in the colleges themselves, and second, the wastage 
after the graduates have gone into the services and then quit after three, 
four or five years. Dealing with the first of those types of wastage, your intake 
is approximately 900 cadets in the Canadian service colleges. Is that intake 
entirely in those colleges? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: No. 
Mr. Harkness: And you have an output of about 400 graduates? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I should make it clear that it is what we are striving for. 
We do not actually have quite that number. 


Mr. HARKNESS: But in any event your wastage is around 50 per cent? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: It would certainly be 50 per cent in total. In fact I think 
it is a little less than that probably, but in total it is a little more than 50 
merscent. 


, Mr. HARKNESS: This, of course, is one of the reasons why the cost of 
- securing these officers or of training these officers you get in the services is 
really very high, and therefore in order to cut down on these costs you have 
to cut down on the amount of wastage. What are the reasons for the wastage? 


Mr. ArmMsTRONG: Of course, there are a variety of reasons. First of all, they 
are academic, and I might just point out for example, that, taking the year 1960, 
which would be the last year for which we have now a record in graduates in 
the Canadian service colleges, there were 349 entrants, and 181 graduates in 
1964, in the university section there were 323 entrants and 133 graduates. I 
believe the wastage in most of these courses through universities runs at about 
90 per cent. You would naturally have some others who would leave, possibly 
because of medical reasons and some boys who enter and then decide that this 
is not the life for them. You have a few dropouts on that account; but pre- 
dominantly this is a problem of academic wastage, I think. Of course, that 
goes back to some degree to your ability to select people of a high standard who 
come into the courses in the first place. 


Mr. HARKNEss: Is one of the deficiencies here, or one of the difficulties, an 
Inability to select properly or sufficiently effectively? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: In our selection, by and large, we are soming up with 
an output that is good and I think slightly better in some cases than the 
universities. As indicated by the figures, we have a fairly wide selection, 
particularly with the senior matriculants. With those who come in from junior 
matriculation one does, of course, have an extra wastage that results from 

_ that year, and this adds to the total wastage figure. 

We have been exploring various means of selection and various selection 

methods for these colleges, and the directors of studies and others have been 
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doing some research in this field as well, I believe, as the Se 
Canadian universities, who are working in this field particularly with respect 
to the type of tests that are now used in the United States which are known — 
as the college entrance board tests, and that kind of thing. So this sort of 
research is going on and all of These things are designed to improve the 
selection. However, on the whole I think our selection methods at the moment ; 
compare reasonably well with the selection methods used in other institution 


in terms at least of the wastage that occurs. 


Mr. HARKNESS: How does this wastage of ours compare with that in the 
British service colleges and with the United States service colleges? 4 


Commodore Groos: It certainly is higher, but our standards of education i 
are higher too. Certainly our wastage is higher, sir, but the standards we 
require on graduation are also much higher. I think the British colleges do 
not give degrees, for instance, and the United States academies give just a set 
type of degree, whereas we cover a broader field and give engineering degrees. 3 


Mr. HarKNESS: The United States colleges give engineering degrees also, ‘ 
of course. 
Commodore Groos: They just give the bachelor of science degree, and . 
they are not quite comparable. | 

Mr. MatuHreson: May I ask the witnesses if they know whether Harvard | 
by very careful study of selection methods, was able to reduce the wastage 
or attrition to something in the order of five per cent? 


Mr. ArmstroNG: I think you are right; their wastage was something like 
five per cent. However, this is a rather special institution. 


Commodore Groos: They have very special candidates applying. 


Mr. HarKNESS: Certainly the amount of wastage in these colleges was © 
always, as you perhaps recall, a great worry to me. I have been strongly of 
the opinion that every possible step must be taken to cut down that wastage. — 
I think the first and most important consideration is in selection. I started © 
asking what were the reasons for this wastage, and it would seem to me that q 
a good deal of it is not directly concerned with academic ability. People fail 
these courses in many cases because they get fed up with the life, or for some 
other reason along this line; and in some cases I think they deliberately fail 
the courses in order to get out of the service college and to be discharged. 4 

Mr. Lampert: The November plowing! 

Mr. HARKNESS: This is where one comes to the difficulty in selection. ¥ 
In order to avoid that, one has as far as possible to select people with an © 
extremely strong motivation to serve in the navy, army or air force, as the ” 
case may be. a 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I have no doubt that there are a few who deliberately © 
fail because they want to get out, but I do not think the numbers are too ™ 
high. Motivation, I think, is very important in this, but we are dealing with — 
young fellows of 17 and 18 years of age and I know that it is sometimes ~ 
difficult for those youngsters to have as strong a motivation at that period as B 
they would perhaps have later. I hope what motivation they have will be ~ 
fortified in the services colleges during the course there. 

The CHAIRMAN: A supplementary, Mr. MacInnis? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 

Mr. Harkness has brought up the desire to have a very strong selection — 
board in reference to the attitude of any particular applicant for service col- 
leges. Further reasons for wastage have been given as medical and academic. 
I would be very much interested to know what percentage of the dropouts are 4 
brought about because of disciplinary action. 


x 
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Commodore Groos: It would be very, very small indeed. It would be a 
ry minor factor. I would say, really, it would be insignificant. There are a few 
ses but they are not important as a factor, I think. 


Mr. MacInnis: Do you apply this to the academic part of the training or 
do you advance the whole question over the period of their flying time, say, 
or their specialized training in the army or the navy? Do you say the percen- 
age is small? 

~ Commodore Groos: I would say it is minute. 


Mr. Groos: I have a supplementary question. I would like to substantiate 
rom what my experience has been with regard to Mr. Harkness’s remarks 
soncerning the matter of motivation. | 


a I had quite a bit to do with the selection of some officers for R.O.T.P. I 
_ was chairman of the selection board in the west for one year. From my experi- 
Pence it appeared that the great majority of young men applying for R.O.T.P. 
applied for Canadian services officers in Canadian establishments of any sort 
and they were not too strongly motivated. A great number of them came to 
take a look and, if they liked what they saw, they were prepared to stay. 


ee: It was my experience that if you could find some way of motivating these 
people earlier on there was a very, very much better chance of graduating 
them because they were conditioned and wished to go ahead with their aca- 
os demic work and service training. With that in mind, I would like to ask whether 
or not you have made any attempts or undertaken any studies to ascertain any 
means of providing this motivation toward the services in the very early stages 
of this seven year period. 
Commodere Groos: Yes, we have given a good deal of thought to it. There 
are a number of plans we are hoping to formulate. 


4 Mr. Groos: I have one more question. If you could have your wastage in 
Mg iat very first year or two and then have comparatively little wastage from 
thereon it would seem to me that you would be very far ahead of the game and 
you would not need to take in 900; you could take in far fewer. This procedure 
‘would cut down on expenses and, more important, it would cut down on the 
amount of effort that has to be put into the training of these people during that 
seven year period, such a very large part of which is subsequently wasted. 
i Commodore GRoos: We never have taken in 900. Seven hundred and seven 
_ is the highest number we have been able to obtain, and that was last year. We 
/ are ready to take in up to 900 but we never met this target. 
i I quite agree with you that if we could sort them out at the beginning, so 
- much the better. We have done a great deal of study and given a great deal 
of thought to that point. This year, for the very first time, we are using as an 
' experiment the college entrance examination board’s tests to try to determine 
their validity in the preselection of students. McGill university and Bishops use 
these tests to help them in making early nominations to their universities; if we 
- could do the same thing in the service colleges in order that by the end of 
_ June we would know what candidates we wanted, it would be much better. 
_ Then, if we could give them six weeks before university opens to indoctrinate 
_ them we could sift out before the work year begins those whose motivation is 
_ poor and who are trying to get in to get an education for free, thereby eliminat- 
ing some of those whom we had preselected. If we did that we feel we could cut 
down a great deal on the wastage. But, as you will realize, this takes quite 
a bit of working out. At the present time the selection system works in such a 
_ way that we do not really know who we are selecting until the end of August, 
nn which is very late in the summer and there is no time to give them a prelimi- 
_ hary shakedown cruise, as we call it in the navy. The American services have 
had great success with this ‘“midshipman’s cruise” in Annapolis. They refer to it 
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Mr. LamMBERT: How do you expect to do that when high school results are & 


not out until August 1? 


Commodore GrRoos: That is it. We must wait for them. But, if we could ~ 


correlate these tests with high school results we would know in advance which 
students are the best students, and we then would be able to give them a pre- 
liminary selection, as it were. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we should revert back to Mr. Harkness’ questions. 


Mr. SMITH: I should like to ask a single question in respect of what the 
Commodore has said. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a brief question, Mr. Lambert? 
Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. We have done a lot of talking about this question, but 


I take it you have not been able to find these people who are prepared to A 


accept military discipline at an early stage; is that right? 
Commodore GrRoos: If we were able to carry out a short indoctrination 


course, we would have a better idea whether they really are intent on a military 


career, and we should be able to fire their enthusiasm. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Your difficulty actually arises in the early months, is that 
right? 

Commodore GROOS: Yes. 

Mr. SMITH: Could you not accept them provincially as it were, on July 1 


of the year, subject to their having passed academic examinations, so that by 


the end of August you would have a better idea of their intentions? 
Commodore GROOS: We would then have to look after 4,000 of them. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I think what the Commodore has been saying in respect — 


of these college entrants is that you can get them early. If you can establish 


a proper co-relationship, which I think can be done now with the results of the — 


tests and by considering what you can expect from the tests because the re- 
sults of the examinations will come out in August, you can make your selection 
early and then have a little time in which to do some indoctrination. - 

Mr. SMITH: To cover the wastage could you take 25 per cent over the num- 
ber required in July? 

Commodore GrRoos: That could probably be done. 

Mr. HARKNESS: I think something done along those particular lines would 
considerably improve this situation, and I would hope something of that type 
can be done. I do not see any insuperable difficulty in the way because, it could 


be done on the basis of the academic standing of an individual during the a 


individual’s high school career. There will be a reasonable proportion of people 
apply for this course before their final results come out but I do not think it is 
essential to have their final examination results in order to have a pretty good 
idea of their ability. 


Commodore GrRoos: We have 11 educational systems in Canada. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Of course, in the final analysis one will have to test the 
improvement to find out the extent to which it reduces wastage compared with 
the cost—and it will cost money. 


Mr. HarKNEsS: As far as the second type of wastage is concerned, and that 
is that which takes place after three years in commissioned service, there is a 
very high proportion, upwards of 50 per cent, of the graduates from civilian 
universities who quit at that stage. This indicates, of course, as Commodore 
Groos stated a few moments ago, a very large number of these people who 
enter the R.O.T.P., particularly in civilian universities, do so in order to have 
their education paid. I think this is the chief reason for the very heavy wastage 
after the three year period. Once again I think this matter of motivation comes 


into the picture. I think there should be greater efforts made than in the past a 
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to determine whether the purpose in an individual’s mind when entering this 


plan is to gain a cheap education or to make a career in the services. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Your suggestion touches upon the same problem, and I 
think you would be prepared to admit, Mr. Harkness, that there is a very 


difficult problem in relation to the establishing of a motivation. 


Mr. HARKNESS: It is a difficult problem but in my own experience I have 
found that a lot of these individuals quite openly admit their intention is to 
get an education, which they or their families could not provide otherwise, at 
the expense of the national defence department and that once they have served 
the three years they intend to enter civilian life. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I have no doubt that that is so in respect of quite a 


number of cases. 


Mr. HARKNESS: How much effort is made to determine whether that is 
the purpose of the individual when the individual makes application? 


Mr. ArmMstTRONG: All the boys are interviewed by the interviewing board 
and one of the objectives, of the examination is to find an answer to that 
question. 


Commodore GrRoos: That is absolutely correct. 
Mr. MacInnis: May I ask a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Is your question a short question? 


Mr. MaAcINNIS: My question is very short. Is it not feasible for the service 
to give priority to the high school student who has interested himself in a student 
militia training program and who is a prospective entrant to the service colleges? 
Perhaps such a study would provide you with sort of a shakedown period during 
which you could get a fair idea of the individual’s attitude toward the service. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: That is in fact done because a boy who has been interested 
in one of the cadet or reserve programs obviously has that as a factor in his 
favour in respect of selection. 


Mr. MAcINNIS: He is given priority now? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 


Mr. HARKNESS: The next question I would like to ask is, how much con- 
sideration now is being given to extending the obligatory period of service 
from three years. Perhaps you will remember I was quite strongly considering 
extending it to five years. In fact, my own view is that it should be at least 
five years. I think three years is too short. On that basis you do not get a large 
enough proportion of people staying in to justify the cost. I think that on a five 
year basis at the very beginning you would weed out a large number of people 
who come in solely for the purpose of obtaining a paid for education. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: This, in fact, has been under consideration. A decision 
has all but been taken on the subject; it has not been announced. I think perhaps 
I would prefer to have a minister announce it. He might be perfectly prepared 
to announce it to this committee when he appears before it. 


Mr. HARKNESS: What is the obligatory period in the United States and 
Britain? 

Commodore Groos: There is no obligatory period in the British forces. They 
sign on to serve at the Queen’s pleasure; they can get out almost any time, 
but very few do. In the United States forces I understand it is four years. 


Mr. HARKNESS: In the British system you say they can get out, but is 
that actually the case? Is it not quite difficult for them to get out? 


Commodore Groos: I do not think so. When I was serving in the Royal 
Navy I know a number of my contemporaries resigned and had no difficulty 
getting out any time they wished. 
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Mr. LamMBeRT: My question deals partly with wastage, but primaril: 
with the standards of education in the various provinces, and the difficulty o 
assessing the standards when you have students from 10 or 11 provinces. Th 
service college primarily is geared to the Ontario high school standard. Wha 
result do you get? Has any study been made which would show that students — 
from certain provinces have a much more difficult time fitting into the pattern 
of your service colleges? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I think there probably are statistics of that kind. 


Commodore GrRoos: We make a lot of studies in that regard. It is done 4 
by the registrars and the directors of studies at our colleges. All our junior q 
matriculation candidates across Canada should come up to our standard for a 
entry to C.M.R. They take a very brief examination. They have to pass this PD) 
in order to qualify for entry to C.M.R. or to be sponsored by the services to ~ 
enter a junior matriculation university. 4 

Mr. LAMBERT: Let us get on to senior matriculation. 

Commodore Groos: This is a delicate area. 


Mr. Lampert: This is where we are having problems. I know in my own . 
province of Alberta there have been difficulties in this regard. I do not think © 
that being polite or genteel about it is going to cure the problem. 


Commodore Groos: They have to write aptitude and intelligence tests — 
which they must pass, and get a high rating. Then, their whole high school ~ 
record is looked at by the registrars of the colleges, and the service selectors. — 
As a result of screenings, they make the selection. We do demand pretty high ~ 
standards in Ontario, but they are not geared entirely to Ontario. We want — 
to pick our candidates from all across Canada. In so far as the service colleges : 
are concerned, one half of the entrants each year in all three colleges should 4 
be distributed pro rata to the population across the provinces concerned; but ~ 
the standard of senior matriculation entry is high. We like to see Ontario ~ 
candidates who have about 68 per cent averages in their senior matriculation ~ 
examinations. Most of the entrants at Royal Roads come from Ontario, and a 
similarly in the case of Royal Military College. a 


Mr. LAMBERT: At the University of Alberta, for example, they have had ~ 
to introduce remedial courses in the junior years at university in order to take — 
care of deficiencies in the high school programs. It is not the purpose of the 3 
service college to introduce remedial course in order to bring people up is 
to their standards. That is what I am concerned about. Do the provinces 
generally meet your immediate entrance standards, and your continuing ~ 
standards, or from what provinces are the students who get into a difficult ae 
position in order to continue? i 


Commodore Groos: Students from Newfoundland and the maritime prov- _ 
inces sometimes do have difficulty, let us say; but even there, generally — 
speaking, we have been able to fill their quota allocation which covers one ~ 
half of the total entrants. The colleges’ vacancies are divided on a pro rata — 
basis between the provinces. Newfoundland for example is allocated seven but ~ 
only one was accepted last year, Prince Edward Island is allocated two, but only 
one was accepted. I think the other maritime provinces came pretty close to a 
providing the numbers they are allocated. But all this is rather embarrassing. a 


Mr. LAMBERT: It may be embarrassing, but I do not think that some of our _ 
provincial educational standards meet our university requirements, and your — 
service colleges requirements. It is not the role of the service college to have a 
to give remedial courses. It is something which should be taken up at the — 
provincial educational level. we 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Without getting into a discussion of it in particular, we af 
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Commodore Groos: Yes, but he may be up in something else. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Oh, yes. 

Mr. HARKNESS: But is it not plain that you do not want the average 
student? 
Commodore Groos: That is right: We do not take the average student. It 
is more difficult to get into our colleges than it is to get into universities. 
. In practice many students who do not get selected by us find it relatively 
- easy to get into a university. 
o Mr. MacInnis: What would the washouts be in regard to the applicants 
ae from the different provinces? 
i Mr. ARMSTRONG: We do not have those statistics with us today, although 
_ I think they are available. | 
Mr. LAMBERT: I would like to know, over the last two years, the number 


of drop outs from the service colleges on the basis of the provinces from which 


they come. Their academic records, and things like that. 

Mr. Piton: As a supplementary question: How about leadership? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I am not sure I understand you. 

Mr. PILON: I say: How about leadership apart from the academic side? 
eo, Mr. ARMSTRONG: I am not sure what you would like me to discuss under 
_ leadership. 

u Mr. PILoN: We emphasize the fact that we always wait for results. There 
is one thing we should underline and that is leadership. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 

‘i Mr. PIton: Do you not think you should have a better average of leader- 
ship? 
‘a Mr. ArmstTRONG: Well, actually, we agree. Leadership should be empha- 
sized, and in fact it is at Royal Military College. This is one of the very 
- important factors that is taken into account. 

- Mr. LamMBerT: I have completed my questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are just about up to the point of adjournment. 


a Rather than start with another line of questioning, I suggest that we ad- 
a journ. I am carrying forward to our next meeting the following names who 


wish to ask questions: Mr. McMillan, Mr. Laniel, Mr. MacInnis, and Mr. 
Smith, in that order. 


Mr. Groos: When shall we meet again? 


The CHAIRMAN: The committee now stands adjourned until Tuesday at 
11 o’clock. 
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‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, July 2, 1964. 
(15) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11.40 a.m. this day. The Chair- 


man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


i 


Members present: Messrs. Deachman, Fane, Granger, Hahn, Lambert, 


Langlois, Lloyd, MacRae, Martineau, Matheson, McNulty, Pilon, Smith, Temple, 


_ Winch—(15). 


In attendance: Honourable Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister of National 


Defence; Mr. Elgin B. Armstrong, Deputy Minister of National Defence; Com- 


-modore H. V. W. Groos, Director, Regular Officer Training Plan; and Com- 


-mander G. Clarke. 


On motion of Mr. Temple, seconded by Mr. Smith. | 
Resolved,—That the Committee meet at the Royal Military College at 


Kingston, Ontario, on Tuesday, July 7, 1964. 


On motion of Mr. Smith, seconded by Mr. Deachman. 


Resolved,—That the informative paper on Disarmament and Arms Control 


requested by the Special Committee on Defence during the past session for 
_ the use of this Committee, be distributed to Committee members, and that the 


author of this paper be paid the sum of $300.00. 
The said paper was identified as “Exhibit No. 8” 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the Regular Officer Training 


Plan. 


Mr. Cardin read a short statement, respecting the required period of 
service for graduates of the training plan. 


Mr. Armstrong supplied information requested at the previous meeting. 


Messrs. Cardin, Armstrong, Groos and Clarke were further questioned 
on the operation of the Regular Officer Training Plan and on related matters. 


At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, July 7, 1964. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
THURSDAY, July 2, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. Before we start our 
eting there are two motions which I wish to put before the committee. First 
f all, next Tuesday arrangements have been made for the committee subject 
0 its approval, to saa in the morning to Kingston, to visit R.M.C., returning © 


Mr. ie I wed so move. 
Mr. SmitH: I second it. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed. 


_ You will be notified of the time of departure. We will be going by bus, 
nd the time is now tentatively set for 8 o’clock Tuesday morning. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Please make sure there will be more people than we have 
ere at this meeting. . 


The CHAIRMAN: We certainly shall. 


dered by the Committee last session, a paper on Disarmament and Arms > 
ontrol by Hedley Bull. I would like a motion that the paper on Disarmament 
d Arms Control requested by the Special Committee on Defence during the 
st session for the use of this Committee be distributed to committee members: 
and that the author of this paper be paid the sum of $300. 


Mr. SmitH: I would so move. 

Mr. Deacuman: I second it. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


We will resume our discussion on service colleges, and we will start this 
Aorning with a statement by the Associate Minister. After that Mr. Armstrong 
yill’give you some information in answer to questions raised last meeting, and 
w hen we will proceed with our questioning. 


. Hon. Lucien CaRDIN (Associate Minister of National Defence): Mr. Chair- 
man, and gentlemen, I have a very short statement to make concerning the 
egular officers training program. 


; Officer cadets who are offered cadetships in the regular officer training 

~ Plan subsequent to September 1, 1964, will be required to serve as commissioned 
_ Officers for four years following their graduation from the Canadian services — 

- colleges or civilian universities. 


; At present, young men who are offered cadetships in the regular officer 
We ning plan agree to serve for three years as commissioned officers following 
graduation. Records show that 73 per cent of those who graduated from the 
"royal military college, Kingston, Ontario, and 54 per cent of those who graduated 

from the civilian universities under the regular officer training plan have 


ae 


_ Temained in the services beyond the three-year period. 
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The second item is that we have received another of the papers that was : 
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universities heeause the officers concerned will have a wider experience in the 4 
armed forces and will have advanced to more responsible and interesting posi- ‘ 
tions by their fourth year. One additional year of service is not, on the other ~ 
hand, considered to be too great an undertaking to ask young men to accept in : 
consideration of four or five years of education at the service colleges or 
universities at departmental expense. It may result in some of these young men ~ 
being motivated to a greater extent towards a military career before entering © 
the regular officer training plan. If it does, the additional year should for this 
reason also be beneficial in terms of the numbers who remain with the armed — 
forces. x 
This change in the terms of service had been under study for some time © 
and the royal commission on government organization, in its report on military © 
education, had suggested that consideration should be given to an extension © 
in the period of obligatory service. The new regulations will not apply to 
officers or cadets now in the system or to candidates who are offered cadetships © 
in August at the conclusion of the current summer selection period. ; 


The CHarRMAN: Mr. Armstrong, do you have some answers to give to "4 
questions raised at the last meeting? 


Mr. E. B. ARMSTRONG (Deputy Minister of National Defence): Thank you, ~ 
Mr. Chairman. A question was asked as to how many service personnel were ~ 
promoted from the ranks to commission status in the last five years. There e er 
1,070 promotions of that character. “e 

Secondly, how many of these completed university training? A total of 4 
86 of 1,070 completed university training. 

What percentage of commissioned officers now serving have university — 
degrees? The total is 29.6 per cent of commissioned officers have university 
degrees. ‘ 

There was also a question as to enrolments at the Canservcols by provinces, 3 
and the number who failed to pass their first year. These statistics cover the 
period from 1959-60 to 1963-64 inclusive: British Columbia, 172 enrolled, 17 — 
failed to pass their examinations at the end of the first year; Alberta, 124 — 
enrolled, 18 failed; Saskatchewan, 114 enrolled, 24 failed; Manitoba, 68 enrolled, ; 
11 failed; Ontario, 612 enrolled, 76 failed; Quebec, 617 enrolled, 76 failed; : 
New Brunswick, 34 enrolled, 7 failed; Prince Edward Island, 4 enrolled, one — 
failed; Nova Scotia, 35 enrolled, 14 failed; Newfoundland, 5 enrolled, 3 failed. — 
Of others that did not come in specifically from the province—this would include © 
boys who are, for example, attending our own schools overseas—28 enrolled, — 
4 failed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your information? 


eee 
eS, 


aS 


Mr. Martineau: Is it in order to ask the associate minister a question — 
in regard to his statement? | 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is. I have a list of questioners carried forth from — 
the last meeting, of whom two are here now, so that we will start the — 
questioning with Mr. Smith, followed by Mr. Deachman, and then we will 
be open for further questions. I would remind the committee members that we 
have an hour and a quarter left, and I would ask each person to limit his — 
questions as much as possible so that everyone gets a chance. q 


Mr. SMITH: I suppose a logical conclusion from the percentages given ing 
the minister’s statement this morning is that from the point of view of the 
armed services it is wise to continue the existence of the service colleges as 
separate institutions where the fall-out rate is much lower than it is in civilian — 
universities. Is that it? 5 
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t Mr. CarpDIN: Yes. Although the whole matter is under review, I think 
it is felt that the result we get from the service colleges warrants the con- 
 tinuance of the colleges as separate units. Within the colleges there is an 
atmosphere of companionship you would not find in the universities which 
- we feel is very good for the forces. 


te Mr. SMITH: With regard to the shortage of university accommodation all 
- over Canada, is there a civilian use served by maintaining the service colleges? 
Mr. CARDIN: Would you repeat that, please? 
Mr. SMITH: Generally speaking we hear that university accommodation 
is at a premium and that we need more universities. Even having regard to 
the people who do not make military services their careers after finishing the 
_ service college, do we get a general civilian benefit from the military colleges? 
| Mr. CARDIN: Oh, yes; there is no question concerning the civilian benefit 
that is derived either from the service colleges, or the universities. I think 
another thing is that so far we would not have a sufficient output of officers 
_ from our service colleges if we did not have the university trained cadets. 
Mr. SMITH: Has consideration been given to accepting nominations or 
- applications for the service colleges at an earlier level before the person’s 
academic qualifications finally are determined, which in the case of senior 
matriculation comes very late in the summer of the year in which he is going 
to start college. Perhaps there could be a conditional acceptance, and these 
people could be put in special category units for the one or two summers before 
they finish their secondary schooling. This would give the services an oppor- 
tunity to look at these boys, and would also give the boys an opportunity to 
look at the services. 
; Mr. ARMSTRONG: Mr. Smith, I do not think any consideration has been 
given so far to carrying it back that far. Consideration now is being given to 
means by which selections may be made before the final examination results 
- come out. Secondly, of course, each service does have a cadet corps, and there 
is some reserve training for boys in high school. When those who participate 
in these activities display an interest in the service, this is taken into account 
in the selection process; but we have not gone back, as you suggest, to attempt 
to make a selection as far back as two years before they graduate. 

Mr. SmitH: Now that some universities go further back than the im- 
Mediate entrance examination, would it not be possible to take conditional 
applications when a boy has reached his sixteenth birthday? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I suppose it is possible. I think it probably would be 
difficult. My own experience with youngsters of this age is that most of them 
are not.ready to make up their mind with regard to what they would like to 
do, in any event, until they get very close to graduation. I would think it 
would be quite difficult to go back that far. 

Mr. DEacHMAN: Mr. Chairman, the questions I have I think perhaps are 
best addressed to Mr. Armstrong. The R.O.T.P. program actually is a program 
for the education of officers to university level. I believe this is a fair descrip- 
tion of what the R.O.T.P. is. I understand R.O.T.P. includes both the service 
colleges and the university programs. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 


Mr. Dracuman: And the education of men through university level 
followed by three years of service? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: That is correct. 
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Mr. DEACHMAN: When did this program begin, as aus to ‘the d 
service college program? us 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: This program started in 1952. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: What has been the experience with regard to the R. O. gee 
program in graduating officers since its inception and to date; that is to say, 
what is the total number of officers graduated by the R.O.T.P. system to date? 
Are those figures readily available? : 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I think it is 2,400. I thought I mentioned it last time. 
Commodore GRoos: We have them. Right up to date it is 2,396. 
. Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, right up to date it is 2,396. 
Commodore Groos: Of whom 1,196 came from Canservcol, and 1,200 from 
the universities. : 
Mr. DEACHMAN: You say 1,196 came from Cansercol? 
Commodore Groos: Yes, and 1,200 from the universities. q 
Mr. DEAcHMAN: Can you break down the Canservcol figure for me into” 
its components? : 
Mr. ArMsTRONG: Into which components? 


Mr. DEACHMAN: That is, into the respective colleges; how many came out 7 
of the respective colleges such as R.M.C., C.M.R., and Royal Roads? i. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: We can get it totalled up for you. : a 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Very well, and while the total is coming, may I pass ton 4 
my next question. Of the 2,396 graduates, how many of those graduates would — 
have spent their three years of service? a 

Commodore Groos: Some of them are still performing their period of 
obligatory service. That number includes people who graduated just recent 


Mr. DEacHMaN: But in any event, of the 2,396, the first thing you get is 
the service of 2,396 students who are ‘edueatable? in some degree during their | ey. 
whole term of service, and you also get their service as junior officers for Be 
years following their graduation. ; 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes; they have an agreement to stay in for three years. a 


Mr. DracHMAN: The thing which determines whether or not they will | 
become career officers beyond that time is whether or not they sign up at the | : 
end of the three years. ad 


eee 


Mr. ArmMstTRONG: No, that is not quite correct. They do not sign up again. q 
They are commissioned officers when they graduate. They may resign their i 
commissions at the end of the three years. But if they stay on, there is no 


question of their signing up. X 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I see. What is the thing that determines whether or not — 
you have a career officer? Does he go on reserve at the end of the three years, E 
or does he go on as a permanent officer? This is the checkpoint which deter- 4 
mines whether or not you have a man for a career, or whether he is going to 4 
go on reserve. 3 a 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I suppose it is in a sense. I suppose you would ipprecial 
it in assuming that the boys who came in are going to be career officers. But 13 | 
think it is quite obvious, with a group of boys coming in, it would perhaps be 
unreasonable to expect them at the age of 17 or 18 to say definitely that they — 
are going to be career officers and stay until retirement age. So there is an 
option for them to get out if they so desire at the end of the three years. _ 


. ae after passing the seven year Cheek hone or after passing the three year 
service point? 

F Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, certainly. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Might we have it as an actual figure? 


a Mr. ARMSTRONG: These figures are to August 31, 1963. The number who 
remained in service, having reached that three year point, was 361, that is, of 
a Repose who eraduated through the university side, and 425 of those who aad 


Mr. DEACHMAN: You say hee are 425? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: There are 425 from the service colleges. I would say that 


| Commodore Groos: They all graduated from R.M.C. 

_«*-Mr. Deacuman: Can you tell me where they originated? Is it possible 

- to give me that information? 

ie, Mr. ARMSTRONG: In answer to your earlier question the figures have now 

been totalled up, as to the graduates by colleges. 

be Mr. DrEAcHMAN: You had, 1,196 to begin with. 

| Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, that is right. We have got it pared down to a total 

: of 1,196. At R.M.C., 362 graduated; of those who started out at Royal Roads, 

_ 871; of those who started out at C.M.R., 282, and that comes to a total of 

1,015. We do not have the 1964 graduates analysed, but there are 181 of them, 

Beene a total of 1,196. 

a Mr. DEACHMAN: Coming down now to the 425 from the service colleges 

who have passed the three year point and remained in, are you able to 

_ identify what colleges they came from? Have you got figures available to 
_ identify where they originated? | 

Mr. ArmstrRonG: I think we could get that information. We do not have 

_ it now. It would take some research to produce those particular figures. 

Mr. DEAcHMAN: Going back to the percentages which you supplied, and 
the percentages which you know of those who graduated from the service 
7 colleges who remained in for another three years, can you make an educated 
ri guess looking at the 425 and apportion them among the three service colleges? 


F Mr. ARMSTRONG: If I had to make an educated guess, I think it probably 
a: would be in proportion to the figures I have given you as to graduates. 


ae Mr. DEACHMAN: One would have to apportion the 425 on a pro rata basis 
_ among the 362, 371 and 282; is that right? 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG: I would say that is approximately correct. 


that right? 


Commodore Groos: I do not think that is correct, because the entry 


figures have changed over the years. R.M.C. only take in 63 recruits per year 
now while C.M.R. takes in 176 and Royal Roads takes in approximately 130. 
The entrance figures have changed over the years, Mr. Deachman, so I think 
I would be inclined to say they are not exactly in the same proportion 
across the board. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I take it you are seeking a figure which would indicate 
whether there are more graduates from one college or proportionately more 
who stay than in respect of another, and I do not have that figure. 


, 
Ag 


Mr. DEAcHMAN: The proportions would then be roughly 4, 4, and 3; is : 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Let me refer again to the 425 figure in respect of service — 


colleges who remain in over the three year period. What years are covered 
by this figure? Does the figure cover the system from its inception until three 
years ago, in view of the fact we cannot count the most recent three year 


period? The figure of 425 represents a period of time from 1952 to 1960; is a 


that right? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Those figures were taken as at August 31, 1963 and 
go back three years. They have reference to the graduating class of three 
years earlier. 


Commodore GrRoos: It has reference to 1960. 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, they apply to the year 1960. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Up until that time you would then only have a graduat- 
ing class of 1953? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: You would not have a graduating class. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Deachman, I think we are taking a great deal of time 
doing a lot of arithmetic. I wonder whether you could bring your questions 
to a head because there are other members who wish to ask questions? 

Mr. DEACHMAN: The point I want to make is this. Over how many years 
were the 425 career officers produced? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: The first graduating class would be that of 1956, so you 
would have a period of from 1956 to 1960. Then of course C.M.R. had its first 
graduates in 1957. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: We are then considering a four or five year period? 


Commodore GRoos: The period is a little less than five years but a little 
more than four years. 

Mr. DracHMAN: Considering the entire service college system, we are 
producing approximately 100 career officers or about 108 per year; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: That is correct if you take the figure on an average, 
but of course the figure is increasing each year. This year there were 181 
graduates from R.M.C. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Yes. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: That is the highest number of officers graduating up to 
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this time and it will stay at that level or, we hope, go slightly above it; perhaps @ 


to the order of 200. The number of graduates from universities in this respect 
has increased as well. 

Commodore Groos: The number of graduates from the university section 
is down a little this year, to approximately 150 or 140. 
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Mr. DEACHMAN: The final result of our consideration is that from the 


‘ point of view of producing service career officers, the combined total of the 
- three service college output, remaining in the service for a career, is approxi- 


mately 100 per year; is that right? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: If one counts on experience one must assume we have 
185 graduates from the service colleges of which this year 27 per cent will 
not stay. There will be approximately 49 graduates who will not remain, and 
perhaps we can consider this number in round figures as 50, leaving 135 who 
will stay. In respect of universities there are approximately 170 graduates 
with a little better than half of them staying, giving us a figure of 90. The 
total number then would be 225 at the end of three years, and that is a higher 
figure than the one you mentioned because the number of graduates is higher 
currently during the period covered by these figures. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I think these figures bear out the fact that the cost to 


produce a service officer is enormous, and I refer to an officer we know is going 


to stay in the service for a full term. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I suppose that is true. It is expensive, but the cost of 
producing any university educated man is high and that is what we are doing 


- here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you approaching an end to your questions, Mr. 
Deachman? 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I think I have reached the end of my questions, now, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Subject to conclusions later. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Subject to conclusions later. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: I should like to ask the associate minister, in respect 
of the statement he made at the opening of our sitting this morning, why the 
new regulations will not apply to those candidates who will be offered cadet- 
ships in August at the conclusion of the current summer selection period. If 


this is a good measure, which I think it is, and it has been recommended by 


the Glassco commission, I cannot understand why these regulations are not 
to apply to those individuals. I can understand the regulations not applying to 
officers who have already started training but in respect of new candidates 
why would the regulations not apply? 


Mr. Carpin: Of course the individuals concerned who desire to take 
part in this program have been under the impression that it involves a com- 
pulsory three year service period. A certain amount of effort has already been 
done to line these people up for entrance in September. I think it would be 


unfair, having gone through all that work, these cadets being under the im- 


pression they would be required to serve a three year period, to automatically 
change the compulsory period at this stage to four years. 

Mr. MartTINEAU: Those candidates have not been accepted as yet. Surely 
if they desire to enter this training course they should accept the conditions 
laid down. 

Mr. CarpiIn: Yes. I think you will realize that all our present literature in 
respect of this training course lays down the three year obligatory service 
period. 

Mr. Lampsekrt: Is it not a fact that, as in respect of the air force, a lot of 
preliminary screening has been done at Centralia during the Easter holidays? 


Mr. Carpin: That is correct. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I believe the same situation applies in respect of the army, 
and preliminary screening is done during the Easter recess, is that right? 


Mr. Carvin: That is correct, and at that time the individuals understood 
obligatory period to be three years. I do not think it would be fair at this late 
date to change that period to four years. The four year service period will apP 
to the next group of individuals. | 


Mr. MartInEAu: I wanted the minister to give us some assurance that this 
special provision was not being used to accommodate special circumstances. 


Mr. CarpIN: To what special circumstances do you refer? 


| Mr. Martineau: I had in mind a situation in respect of which certain can- ~ 
didates would become cadets, whereas others would not become cadets. . 


Mr. CARDIN: There is certainly no thought of that kind being entertained Bi 
at all. As I explained, we feel it only fair to start this program after the present 4 
cadets who already have been worked into this program have moved on, so © 
that new candidates for this course would then understand that a four year - 
period was involved. 4 


Mr. LAMBERT: The new regulations would then come into effect four years 
from now? a 


Mr. Carpin: That is correct. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I was wondering whether Sither the minister or Mr. Arm- — 
strong could tell me if any of the graduates from the service colleges, or under 
the R.O.T.P. program, are involved in the recent release from the air force ~ 
aircrew? a 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I cannot answer that question specifically but I would P 
venture to say definitely no. Perhaps I better check this answer out for you, I am. @ 
satisfied that none of them would be involved. 4 


Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you. 


Mr. MaruHEson: I am not sure to whom I should direct this question, the 
deputy minister or Commodore Groos but I should like to distinguish between 
R.O.T.P. personnel and junior matriculants entering university after the selec- — 
tion board has made a decision, which I understand sits in the summer, and © 
on the other hand, C.O.T.C. officer cadets who have acquired a taste for army ~ 
life during their practical phase summer training which covers three months, ‘— 
or more, at course schools and then are recommended to a selection board by ~ 
their commanding officer at some stage in their training. I am wondering if it 
has been seriously brought to the attention of the department that there is a a 
great advantage in the latter selection; that is to say, that R.O.T.P. cadets who ~ 
have come from the second group rather than the junior matriculation group, 4 
that have been selected by a team in the summer, have proved to be superior — 
and more usful to us as service officers. Has any Mais ited been made to ~ 
the department in this respect? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Certainly we would recognize there is a considerable ad- _ 
vantage in terms of eliminating, if I might put it that way, the wastage in the © 
early years if we take the boys in at junior matriculation or even at senior ma- 
triculation level as against bringing in a man who has been in the C.O.T.C. who 
has perhaps completed his first year at university and then desires to join the 0: 
_&.O.T.P. I would not say in terms of the graduation that one is better than the ~ 
other; I do not think we have any experience that would indicate this one way 
or the other. On the other hand, obviously there are problems associated with a 
this in terms of the numbers of people who come in. I think we take probably 
in the order of 75 to 100 now who are in the university and do not come in 
initially in the selection process at the junior matriculation or senior matricula- a 
tion level. 


In order to operate the C.M.R.—that particular element of our Canada 
service colleges—we do have to take people in at junior matriculation leve 


SAAR? il the entrants come in at the university level; and that, from our point of 
_ view, would be desirable. 

i Mr. MatTHEeSonN: Then, Mr. Armstrong, if it were possible, you would be 

happy to see persons selected who have completed their first academic year, 

say, and perhaps theoretical and practical C.O.T.C. training? 


A Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, I think if one could get enough of these people we 
would be happy with that. The real problem here, I think, is that the program 
as it stands today offers an opportunity to a young lad whe otherwise could 
- not go to university perhaps for financial reasons. This gives him an opportunity. 
If he is interested in the armed forces he can come in and his way will be paid. 
_ Of course, in the other scheme the selection is limited to those who have 
reached the university in one way or another and then decided they would 
like to come in. There is no doubt that this would reduce the wastage con- 
siderably if one could obtain enough people. We do this, for example, with 
- doctors. We take them in for the last three years of their course, and the 
- academic wastage in that case is negligible. Almost all who come in graduate 
and serve their period in the forces. . 

+e Mr. MATHESON: Perhaps this has been touched on by some of the questions 
of Mr. Deachman; I am not sure. I have been listening to them carefully and 
I think it has not been raised. Have you any basis of comparison of the length 
_ of time that a man remains in the service coming from the matriculation group > 
as against this other group coming in after having had some theoretical and 
: _ practical training through C.O.T.C.? Have you any evidence that would support 
the proposition that the second group perhaps tends to stay in the service 
Plonger? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: We do not know. These people who come in become mem- 
bers of the regular officers training plan and our statistics at the moment, I am 
4 afraid, do not cover them in total. There is not a large number of them propor- 
_ tionately to the total. The only way in which one could do this would be to 
_ take the individuals, get the figures and analyse them. 


% Commodore Groos: The R.O.T.P. scheme was introduced in the first place 
_ because we were not obtaining sufficient candidates from C.O.T.C., U.R.T.P. 
and U.N.T.D. Therefore it was decided to bring in R.O.T.P. as a fully subsidized 
scheme at the beginning. There was nothing against the other scheme but it 
simply did not produce sufficient people and it had to be supplanted. 


Mr. MATHESON: I am impressed by Mr. Armstrong’s suggestion that the first 
scheme for matriculants presents an opportunity to a young man, who might 
not otherwise get to university at all, to make a career of the services perhaps 
from somewhat less fortuitous circumstances than the second category. I had 
not thought of this. 


| May I ask another question which I think is related? Mr. Armstrong tells 
us that one of the reasons for which the matriculant group in the summer 
_ selection—which appears to me to be somewhat casual—is necessary is because 

_ We have insufficient people in the supply system of officers. Has any considera- 
tion been given to substantially increasing the $110 or $120 monthly allowance? 
1 do understand there has been quite a number of people from the second 
category—that is, people on their way through university and in C.O.T.C.—who 
_ might be very pleased to go into this program and make a career of the service 
_ if they felt they could really finance it adequately, but the $110 or $120 is 
__ just a little thin. Have there been any representations along these lines? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: It is $138. On a year round basis it would provide a man 
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life. We had never thought of it as paying a substantial living, and I do not 
think the $138 is really a stumbling block. It is fairly attractive to a young man 4 
to have $138 and tuition and books and so on. ’ 


Commodore Groos: Mr. Matheson has indicated that he thinks the summer E 
selection is somewhat casual. When your committee visits R.M.C. next Tuesday 
there will be a selection board in full session down there, and I hope any 
members interested in selection procedures will be able to drop in and see ~ 
how it is done. I hope the conclusion the members come to will be that the — 
system is anything but casual. 


Mr. LAMBERT: May I ask a supplementary question in relation to what — 
Mr. Matheson was saying about substitutions? 


Has any information reached the Department of National Defence of the ~ 
extent of student loans under this new program and how this may affect — 
this program? I think what one hand is giving here is going to be taken away “ 
by the other. These are contradictory and self-defeating programs. : 


> 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG: I have no particular information on this. Obviously, as 
everyone is aware, I think the opportunities in terms of scholarships and 
loans are continuously becoming better in this country so that young people 
who have the ability generally speaking can get to university one way or an- — 
other. There should not be too many limitations on pure financial grounds. - 


Mr. LAMBERT: I will not ask you for your comments on the effect of the 2 
student loan funds. a 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: Thank you. ‘4 

- The CuarrmaAn: Have you a question Mr. McNulty. s 


Mr. McNuLty: How many or what proportion of the young men entering 
R.O.T.P. have had secondary school cadet training and what number or pro- 
portion have had militia or reserve unit training? Would this information 
be on their file cards? 2 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: It would be on their cards but we do not happen to have — 
the statistics. We would have to search the individual files. 
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Mr. McNutty: I was wondering if this type of young man would tend 
to stay in the services longer than those who have had no military training? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: My guess is that there is every likelihood that that young — 
man would have the motivation which would result in him staying. 


Mr. LANGLoIs: Mr. Chairman, I have a short question in respect of this 
report that has been given out. The records show that 73 per cent of those 
who graduated from the Royal Military College at Kingston and 54 per cent © 
of those graduated from civilian universities remained in the services after 
they had finished the three year period. There is a difference of 19 per cent, — 
and I was wondering if there is any special reason why this is such a dif- 
ference in percentage between those who graduate from the Royal Military 
College and those who graduate from the civilian universities. Why is it that 
the one who graduates from the civilian university has not the same interest 
to go on and continue as a regular officer? 
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Mr. CARDIN: I would think the atmosphere in the Canadian services col- 
leges, which is largely military, and conducive to esprit de corps and comrade- 
ship, has an effect on the students. I think this is one reason why perhaps more 
cadets from the Canadian services colleges remain. In the university setting 
they are not in a military atmosphere to the same extent and they are tempted 
with all sorts of other opportunities. I think perhaps this is one of the main 
reasons. 
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Mr. LANGLOIS: Is the cost approximately the same in respect of the one 


student going through military college and the other going through university? 


Mr. CARDIN: That is a difficult question to answer because there are so many 


factors coming into this. It is very difficult, as I say, to give a proper estima- 


| tion, but it would appear that it does cost more to have the graduates come from 
the Canadian services colleges. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: In view of the probable external factors contributing to 


the fact that 19 per cent do not continue their military career, have you 
stressed the possibility of trying to accommodate as many as possible in the 


future in military colleges instead of civilian universities. It is possible, that 


with a certain environment a student would fit better in the service but 


he may take more time to grasp his education in a civilian university than 


he would if he was in a military atmosphere. 


Mr. Carpin: That has been considered but, as I mentioned earlier, it is 
not possible to get a sufficient number of officers from the Canadian services 
colleges alone. To do this we would have to expand the services colleges to 


a tremendous degree, which would be very costly. This is not envisaged at this 


time and we still would not have enough output of officers. 
Mr. LANGLoIs: Is it envisaged at the moment that you will expand some 


of these colleges in the future? 


Mr. CarpiIn: No decision has been taken in this regard. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Is it not a fact that because of the greater diversity of 
educational facilities in the civilian universities you are exposed to potential 


- careers through the universities which you are not exposed to in the services 


colleges. For instance, a man taking accountancy in a bachelor of commerce 


‘course at a civilian university perhaps is envisaging a business administration 


or chartered accountant’s career, and he is going to do his time and get out, 
whereas the courses at the services colleges are designed really for career 
officers in the services. 


Mr. CarpIn: That is correct, and I think this is what explains the dif- 
ference between the output of the two R.O.T.P. systems. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: But in the long run would you not end up with a saving? 
In this way you are paying for 19 per cent which we actually lose because 
they do not make a career out of it. Would it not be better in the long run 
and also effect a saving if we accommodated in the future as many of these 
students as possible in order to get them to stay in the service? After all, you 


_ have trained them and you would like to keep them. 


Mr. CaArRDIN: Yes. As I mentioned before, this whole matter is very 
complicated from the accounting point of view but it is being looked at very, 
very carefully. So far it is not yet felt there would be any tremendous saving 
in doing this. 

Another thing I should mention is that it is not a complete loss because 
they are forced to stay in service at least three years. They give at least three 
years of service and in this way we are getting back a bit of our expenses. 
And, if it is extended to four years they will then be required to give four 
years of service. 

Mr. SmitH: Are those who leave the service at the end of their three year 
engagement required to stay in a supplementary reserve or are they given 
a completely free discharge at the end of the three year period? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: There is no obligation to go into a reserve. 
Mr. SmiTH: Are they subject to recall on any terms? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: No. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Not even to a supplementary reserve? _ | 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: Some of them may be, but not necessarily. — 
Commodore Groos: They go on the retired list. soe th 
Mr. LAMBERT: They do not go on the supplementary reserve list? 


Commodore Groos: No. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Is there any reason why they should not go on the suppl 
mentary reserve list? , # 
| Commodore Groos: I would not like to answer that question. Perhaps — 
Commander Clarke would like to comment on this. | 

Mr. G. S. CLARKE (Commander (Navy), Deputy Director, ROeE P24 think 
a reasonable portion do elect to go on the supplementary reserve list but there ~ 
is no obligation. And, with the four year period, it merely would be another — 
consideration that the young lads would have to weigh, it being somewhat — 
restrictive on their liberties if they decided they wanted to leave. ae 

Mr. LAMBERT: Toward the latter quarter of the statement given by Mrig 
Armstrong the other day reference was made to the administration of the © 
services colleges. What are the plans for the future of the one that the navy — 
is now responsible for, namely Royal Roads? a 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: It will remain as it is for some time to come. At some — 
stage I would hope we would reach a point where all the colleges are admin- — 
istered under one organization; in other words, we would not have a separation 
in this respect. The assignment of one college to each of the services does work — 
reasonably satisfactorily but there are differences in the way they are admin- — 
sstered and I think in view of this it would be preferable if we had one respon- A 
sible administration for all three colleges. I hope we achieve this sometime in 3 
the future. a 

Mr. LAMBERT: Do you not feel, Mr. Armstrong, that this should be done > 
as of now rather than wait for the “‘D” day of integration because, as we know, | 
there are differences in administration? I have pointed out in some speeches in 
other places, where the paper was a little thicker and heavier in one service 
as against another, that this is one of the areas in which there could be a uni- 


form administration. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: You are probably right. It should be done as of now, bu 
we have a great many things to do, and we will do it as soon as we possibly 
can. I can say that without any doubt. 

Mr. Marueson: Is it beyond the realm of possibility that as you look at 
this problem proposed by Mr. Lambert you might give consideration to the 
wisdom of having the Department of National Defence operate a college within | 
a university, as was suggested in earlier statements at an earlier stage? I have — 
in mind the operations at the present time of Queen’s University in Kingston ~ 
where great efficiencies have been effected in the last few years, partly as a 
result of the assistance of Dr. John Deutsch, and others who came in after the 
war when growth made a great deal of change necessary in the matter of sup-_ 
plies and adequate uses of resources. I would be completely opposed personally — 
to seeing a university dominate a service college. On the other hand, it seems 
to me that there are many advantages that perhaps can result from the con- | 
sideration of a service college operated by the Departmnt of National Defence - 
working with or in or as part of a larger university complex. ie 


There is another consideration also which is very important. I am mindful © 
of the fact that a few years ago the Royal Military College was having a diffi- | 
cult time holding some of the very skilled and talented teachers, lecturers and — 
professors we had because frankly our R.M.C. scale of pay was not adequate, 
and we had in mind an upgrading of salaries that was instituted by the Univ 
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aranto and very quickly poled by other larger ai eaiice through- 
ntario. Surely there is a certain virtue in having some relationship be- 
veen our service college and a large institution so that even from the faculty 
le—the senate side if you like—there is a movement that is possible between 
rood teachers, particularly as the Royal Military College is not teaching mili- 
ary science any longer but doing very fine work in economics, engineering, 
ind other courses that are really part and parcel of a university as a whole. 
s it asking too much that at least this be considered? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: There is nothing that impedes movement, as I am sure 
ou know. In the university area today there is a great deal of movement 
ecause of the expansion, and so on, and the difficulty in getting enough quali- 
ed people as professors. I think we are fortunate in all of our service colleges 
and in the R.M.C. in having a very good teaching staff. This is not easy to 
maintain, I would certainly admit that, and university salaries have perhaps 
ven more than any others increased quite substantially in recent years, and 


ow have systems that enable us to keep pretty well up to the university level. 
i I would think it very difficult to run a military college and get the benefits 
ne of a military college within a civilian university complex. I think this would 
_ be very difficult to do. Maybe there are ways and means of developing relation- 
ships with civilian universities that could be helpful. As we mentioned at the 
‘last meeting, there will be a study based on the recommendations of the 
i Glassco report on the ways and means of producing officers with university 
a degrees for the services. We hope to bring into that study some civilians who 
_ are knowledgeable of the university field and of their methods of doing things, 


how best to achieve our objectives. However, I do not seriously see us under 
any circumstances ending up with anything but a separate military college. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Matheson, you were on a supplementary. 
Mr. MATHESON: I have another supplementary. 


a The CHAIRMAN: We will go back to Mr. Lambert and we will pick up 
your question afterwards. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I had finished, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Temple is next. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I notice that you have 3,451 applicants for the summer of 


1963 for R.O.T.P. What percentage of those Who apply would have had a father 


- who now is or has been an officer in one of the services? 


_ take a hand search of the files. I would not like to even hazard a guess. It is 


is 

“not only the sons of officers who apply, but also the sons of enlisted men; they 
_ Sueceed too. | 

yh Mr. TEMPLE: Yes, but I am interested in knowing whether there is any 
me check kept concerning that. 

i Commodore Groos: I am afraid not. 

ah Mr. Tempie:’ Do you feel that when an applicant’s father was or is an 
_ Officer that the applicant would be more likely to remain in the service after 


_ the three years, or now four years? 


a Commodore Groos: I think that would be impossible to answer. We have 

had some odd experiences along that line. Before the session began this 

-_ morning, I was describing one to the associate minister. 

bie, Mr. TEMPLE: In so far as applicants are concerned, I can be assured that 

_ whether or not his father had a commissioned rank means nothing at ay in 
prcspect of his being accepted? 


erhaps we tend to some degree to get behind drastically although I think we ~ 


Commodore Groos: I think that would be impossible to answer. It would | 
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Commodore Groos: On the contrary, I would say we have had many ' 
sons of officers who were turned down, or who, if accepted, did not pass, 
whereas we have had many sons of sergeants who have been accepted and — 
who have passed. They get there on their merit, and that is all. ‘“ 

Mr. MarrtInEAU: I would like to know whether the R.O.T.P. program has 
been reviewed in the light of the integration plans, and especially the announce- — 
ment that many serving officers will be discharged from the service. How will — 
that affect the future requirements for new officers? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: It has not been determined yet how it will affect them. 
Again I mentioned the study that we expect to make in respect of the best 
means of producing officers. There is a first study preceding that in respect 
of how many university graduates we should aim at in terms of the require- — 
ments for the services. That study is to some degree conditioned on knowing 
a little more than we do at this moment with regard to the results of 
integration. 

Mr. MartInEAv: Is there not something slightly incongruous in the fact # 
that while the Department of National Defence is letting people go who already — 
are qualified officers, you should be expanding the training facilities for new 
officers; should there not be some kind of a tie-in there between one and the © 
other? ‘ 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: We are not expanding training facilities right now. : 

Mr. Martineau: The statement of the minister would indicate that you — 
are expanding it in a way, because you will be keeping the officers for one 
year longer. 

Mr. ArmMstTRONG: I do not think this is incongruous in the sense there are 
some officers in particular who will become surplus. For example, as was © 
mentioned in this committee, the group which is being released from the air 
force, essentially, is made up of surplus aircrew officers. At the same time we ~ 
must provide, as I am sure you will appreciate, for the continuing inflow of © 
people who will be required as the years go by to officer the military forces. 

Mr. Martineau: That is why I wanted to know if some revision of the + 
program has been made? 

Mr. Armstronc: Not yet. And I would also point out that the numbers ~ 
coming in, even as they stand today, and as you can see from the figures we 
have given, are really short of the needs as they have been established in s 
the past. : 

Mr. Martineau: Is such a revision planned? c 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, a study is planned, and depending on the outcome — 
of that study a revision may or may not be necessary; but it would be ~ 
based on it. | 

Mr. MARTINEAU: That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Matheson. 

Mr. Matueson: I have no questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well, now, Mr. Langlois. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: I have a complementary question relating to future per- : 
sonnel and that of having highly qualified teachers which is necessary, and 
which is becoming more and more difficult not only at military colleges but 
everywhere. I would like to refer to a plan which has been set up. I do not 
think it is out of order, but if it is, you will please tell me. I have in mind a 
plan that has been conceived. I do not know how far it has got so far in the — 
NATO association, but the plan is to have some sort of super university, if 
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you wish to call it that, or an arrangement between the universities of dif- 

ferent countries belonging to the NATO alliance. It started in 1959, and there 

was very strong determination to get through with it when I was there in 
1962. Have you heard about anything of that sort, and not only an exchange 
- of professors but also an exchange of military groups? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, I have heard of it, but I am afraid I am not up 
to date on it. 


Commodore Groos: Canada has not actually participated actively in these 
discussions. Other NATO countries have done so, but their problems are 
different from ours. We think we have the answer in hand in our own country. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Could you say if you think this is helpful, if it could ever 
be put on a practical basis of some sort, to students, as well as to the country 
itself? 


Commodore GrRoos: Under certain circumstances, yes; but we are up 
against time. We must produce officers as quickly as we can. It might take 
four to five years now. Someone has suggested seven years. The time does not 
exist in which to send a man abroad unless it is for some very special purpose. 


Mr. LANGLOoIS: There is a point which was discussed at that meeting, that 
it would probably be difficult to start off with a fairly large basis at the 
beginning. I wondered if you were taking into consideration or if you had 
considered sending a few people every year at least so that they would have 
that training or an opportunity to take special training? Would the men who 
would take such training be of use to us as career officers? 


Commodore GrRoos: We do have some selected officers who take post 
_ graduate courses abroad, in the United States and in Britain. It might possibly 
be extended to some other NATO countries in the future. 


Mr. LANGLOIs: It is not under the NATO plan then? 
Commodore GrRoos: No, not as far as we are concerned, no. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. McNulty. 


Mr. McNutty: I would like to ask Commodore Groos to what extent we 
publicize R.O.T.P. in the secondary schools? What is your selling program? 
How do you go about getting into the secondary schools? 


Commodore GrRoos: We have school relation officers who visit every high 
school of any size at least once a year. They show a film on life in the Canadian 
service colleges, they hand out brochures, and they talk with the students 
about being career officers. Strictly speaking they are not recruiting officers. 
They explain what we have to offer to high school graduates who are above 
average. In the province of Quebec I believe something like 1,200 students per 
year attain the qualifications we need for our service colleges, while close 
to 500 to 600 apply. This indicates the measure of success we have in this 
program. 


Mr. GRANGER: Do the number of applicants for entry into the service 
colleges exceed the capacity? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: The number of applicants of course does exceed the 
capacity, but when the selective process has been completed, I do not think 
it does. In fact we probably divert a few of the applicants who have desig- 
nated preference for a civilian university to a service college. But the number 
selected in the final analysis is always enough to fill them. However we do 
not have a surplus of applicants who are suitable. 


Mr. MarTINEAv: Are all qualified applicants assured of being admitted? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: At the present time that would appear to be the case, yes, 
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-. Chairman. Does the selection board select a sufficient number of applican 


the colleges and, should there not uae a sufficient number of qualified shee 


do anything about that. That individual is unsuitable and that is the end of 


result of the figures you gave me this morning and I should like to check them — 


ay st ibd 


Mr. Fane: I should ae to ‘pek another lgupoleneny fquestion 


from those who offer themselves, to provide the total number required by 


the number up to the Pnarnehne 

Commodore Groos: We certainly do make sure that every individu 
who can be accepted or who is acceptable is put on the final list and then we 
allocate cadetships to the best people. If a candidate is not suitable we cannot 


the situation. 


Mr. FANE: What I am trying ie suggest: is that you do not operate a 
college at anything less than full capacity? ude 
Commodore Groos: We try very hard to keep all the colleges at optimum 4 
capacity. We also try to ensure that the provincial quota to the Canadian — 
service colleges is met each year. In a few instances we have been unlucky and | 
not able to fill the quotas for some provinces in some years but by and large 
we are able to fill our provincial quotas. That is the first thing we attempt to4 
do and, having done that, we then accept candidates on their merit. 
Mr. FANE: Do you receive applications from a greater number of indi- — : 
viduals than you require to operate your colleges at optimum capacity? a 


Commodore Groos: Yes, but they are not all suitable applicants. 
Mr. FANE; I realize that that is the case. | + 
Mr. DEAcHMAN: Mr. Armstrong, I have calculated some percentages as a 


for accuracy. Of the 100 officers in the armed forces 70 do not have a university 
degree; is that right? 4 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: That is right. : ‘ 


Bis 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Thirty officers have university degrees and of those 30, : 
15 will come from universities and 15 from Canadian service colleges; is Mae 
right? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: I can see the logic of what you say. The inflow in a sense _ 
from R.O.T.P. is approximately 50-50. That is to say, there are 50 from uni- 
versities and 50 from the Canadian service pores 


inception, 1,196 come from the Canadian service colleges and . 200 from uni- : 
versities; is that right? ie 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: That is right. 


Commodore GRoos: Excuse me, Mr. Deachman, but those officers are not | 
all still in the services. i 


Mr. DEACHMAN: They are not all still in the services and I will refer to 
that situation in a moment. Of 100 officers in the armed forces, 15 at any given 
moment will have come from the Canadian service colleges and 15 from uni- — 
versities; is that correct? | : 


Commodore Groos: I do not think that is a logical assumption. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I think it is correct in the sense that of the graduates 
from the regular officers training plan 50 per cent come from universities and 
50 per cent from the Canadian service colleges. When this fact is tied to the 
fact there are 30 per cent university graduates in the officer corps you cannot i 
really put them together at one time because the vast majority of those been 4 
do not come from the regular officer training plan. " 


. ‘Commodore Groos: The wastages apply differently later on. 
Mr. DeacHmMaAN: Of the 30 university graduates who are officers in the 


ean state at the moment is that based on experience since 1952, 50 per cent 
geome from universities and 50 per cent come from Canadian service colleges. 
ar Commodore Groos: I think 1956 is a better year for comparison. 


a Mr. DEACHMAN: Dividing that 15 to 15 ratio further we find that 11 of the 
15 would remain after the three year period. I make this calculation on the 


basis of your 73 per cent figure in respect of Canadian service college gradu- 


ates. Out of the 100 officers in the armed forces 11 are Canadian service col- 
__leges career men, so the Canadian service colleges produce 11 per cent of the 
_ career officers in the armed forces; is that right? 


: Mr. ARMSTRONG: I am afraid you lost me on your last calculation. I do 
not think you can really come to that conclusion. 


: Mr. DEACHMAN: We must be able to arrive at this. If only 30 per cent of 
igh the people in the armed forces have university degrees— 


m4 Mr. ARMSTRONG: You are missing the link here, Mr. Deachman. We hap- 
_ pen to have 30 per cent at the moment with university degrees. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: And this is taking it on about a five or ten year output? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: That 30 per cent has nothing to do essentially with the 
_ output of the service colleges since 1956. The majority of these people are 
_ people who came into the services when they expanded during the war, people 
__who stayed in the service after the war, or people who came in the service 
_ during that expansion period starting in 1950, the time of Korea. They did not 
come in through the regular officers training plan, so you cannot link these 
_ two things together. 


7 Mr. DEACHMAN: I have taken only output figures on the basis of what your 
_ output is today, not looking at it historically. The figures you have given to us 
_ today are that promotions from the ranks are 1,070 during the past five years, 
_ and that 29.6 per cent, or roughly 30 per cent of the officers in the armed forces 
_ have university degrees. I am suggesting that the current rate, not looking at 
it historically, is that of 100 officers produced in the armed forces today, 70 
will not have university degrees and 30 will have university degrees. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I am suggesting that you are misinterpreting this. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Is that the rate? 


J Mr. ARMSTRONG: No. You are misinterpreting it. I cannot give you the 
figure, but I think we can probably work it out. What you end up with here 
is an inflow of a certain number of people out of the service colleges and 
- universities. Over a period of years, assuming an officer’s career is 30 years, 
_ if you look long enough into the future, then you will have a certain number 
of people in the total officer corps who have degrees, either from the service 
_ college or university, or from R.O.T.P. What that number is, I do not know 
_ offhand, but I do not think you can relate it to the existing 30 per cent. 


Commodore Groos: The 70 per cent includes temporary commissioned 
_ Officers, too, Mr. Deachman. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Yes, I know that, but what I am attempting to find out 

here is what are the current rates at which officers are produced in the army, 

and to reduce these to percentages. I take it that the rate at which officers are 

produced is 70 per cent with no university education, and 30 per cent with 

university education. Is this so as a current rate excluding all those who may 
be in from a number of years back, and so on? 


aw ra. 
et 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG: What you want is the total number of officers we are 
recruiting from year to year, and what percentage of these have university — 


education? 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Year to year, let us say, over the past five to ten years, e 
of those on whom you are putting a pip. What is the division between those © 
that have a university education and those who do not have a university educa- 


tion? | 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, this I can get you. I do not have it in my head and, - 


I doubt, whether anyone else has. 


Commodore Groos: It would be about 1,200 officers a year who actually Bs 


get commissions. But, a good many of these commissions are short service. At — 
least 800 are. Some of these get transferred into permanent commissions and — 
although I do not know the exact figure, I think about 390 or so have degrees © 


and get commissions, which are normally permanent ones. 
Mr. ArmstroNG: Then, that would be about 25 per cent. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Twenty-five per cent what? 


Mr. Armstronc: If the figure of 1,200 is correct there would be about — 
25 per cent of those who came in with university degrees through the R.O.T.P. 


plan. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Through the R.O.T.P. plan? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, or a little better. 

Commodore Groos: The others include so many temporary commissioned 
people. : 
Mr. DEACHMAN: But, the universities are producing temporary people. 


They are there three years. And, you are producing them from other sources. s 


So, the rate at which you are producing them and the rate which officers 


come into the service is, I suggest, very close to the figures you gave me, 70 | 


per cent with no university education and 30 per cent with university — 


education. 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. I think this is quite close. 
Mr. WincH: What are you trying to prove, Mr. Deachman? 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Of the 30 per cent these streams are made up of about 


one half graduates from the universities and one half graduates from Can- 


servcol. 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 


Seo gee eee 


Mr. DEACHMAN: So, there are 15 graduates from Canservcol of the 7 
original 100 and those who pass the third year check point and become career ; 
officers number 11. So, the value of Canservcol in producing career officers for — 


the armed forces is 11 out of 100 career officers. 


Mr. Armstronc: It depends on the standard of measurement you are 3 


using. 


Mr. SwitH: Mr. Chairman, it is almost 1 o’clock and I would not like © 


anyone to leave with the impression that we are supporting Mr. Deachman’s 
conclusions in this respect. 


Mr. DEacHMAN: I am going only on the figures we have been given — 


this morning. 


Mr. SMITH: If we had sufficient time I am sure this could be explained 


away. 


‘Mr. DeacHMAN: If this is not so I would like to see it worked out and 


demonstrated. 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG: If I could say a word on this, we are producing officers 


for particular purposes. We produce a large number of officers who come in 


as short service commissioned aircrew; these officers may stay on 5, 10 or 


a perhaps 15 years and, eventually, a percentage of them, perhaps 10 or 15 
per cent, would become permanent commissioned officers. But, we are not 


seeking university educated men for these particular jobs; we do not think 
we need them. If we assume your statistics are right, the 11 mentioned are 
11 people with special qualifications who you would hope, in due course, 
would become senior officers in the military forces. You cannot compare these 
things on the basis of 11 to 100. To my mind it is not a comparable situation. 
There are different things you have to take into consideration. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I do not think we really have dug deep enough in 
respect of the efficiency of the Canadian services colleges and I am satisfied 
that with the evidence that has been brought forth this morning we are not 
fully aware of the picture and, as a result, are unable to comprehend and 
relate this efficiency to the armed forces. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps in order to clear up this point it might be 


possible for Mr. Armstrong to prepare some figures showing what the rates 


ae 


are in respect of these officers which could be appended to the proceedings 
of a later meeting. In this way the figures which have been tossed around 
this morning could be verified or refuted. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, we could prepare figures of this kind. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is now 1 o’clock, gentlemen. 


The committee stands adjourned until next Tuesday. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, July 14, 1964. 
(16) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11.05 a.m. this day. The Chair- 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grace), 
3rewin, Deachman, Fane, Hahn, Lambert, Laniel, Lloyd, MacLean, MacRae, 
- Martineau, Matheson, McNulty, Pilon Smith, Temple, Winch (18). 


In attendance: The Honourable Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister of Na- 
tional Defence. 


The Chairman, with the permission of the Committee, placed on the record 
summary of two inspection visits made by the Committee during the past 
eek. That summary follows: 


On Tuesday, July 7, 1964, members of the Special Committee on 
Defence assembled at the Parliament Buildings at 8:00 a.m. where they 
boarded a bus to travel to the Royal Military College at Kingston, 
Ontario. 

f: Aan Members present: Messrs. Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), MacLean, 
ig Béchard, Deachman, Fane, Hahn, Lambert, Laniel, MacRae, Matheson, 
McNulty, Pilon, Smith, Temple and Winch (14). 


In attendance: Commodore H. V. W. Groos, Director, Regular Officer 
Training Plan; Commander G. S. Clark, R.C.N., and Mr. C. L. Laurin. 


Arriving at Kingston, Ontario, Committee members were welcomed 
by Air Commodore L. G. Birchall, Commandant of the Royal Military 
College and senior members of his staff. 


The Commandant briefed the Committee on the work of R.M.C., 
following which the Vice-Commandant, Col. W. R. Sawyer, and Dr. . 
G. F. G. Stanley, Head of the History Department, as well as Commodore 
Groos, answered questions. 


Col. G. F. Stevenson, Chairman of Army Central Command Inter- 


view Board, described ROTP selection procedures, and the operation of 
the board. 


Committee members were given an opportunity to speak informally 
with candidates who were appearing before the selection boards. 


After lunch, the Committee was divided into four groups for an 


inspection tour of the living accommodation and the engineering labora- 
tories, as well as the computing centre. 
On motion of Mr. MacRae, seconded by Mr. Laniel, 
Resolved,—That the Committee visit Camp Gagetown, N.B., on 
Thursday, July 9, 1964. 


Following a question and answer period, the Committee members 
boarded a military bus for the return trip to Ottawa, arriving at the 
Parliament Buildings at approximately 7:00 p.m. 
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Members of the Special Committee on Defence assembled at the ~ 
Parliament Buildings at 7:45 a.m. on Thursday, July 9 with the Chair 
man, Mr. Hahn, leading the group. “at 

The group, composed of Messrs. Béchard, Deachman, Fane, Hahn, | 2 
Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), MacLean, MacRae, McNulty, Pilon, 

- Temple and Winch, and accompanied by Brigadier G. A. Turcot, C.D., 
Director General of Military Training and Major G. S. Foggo, C.D., Office 
of the Chief of General Staff, travelled by military bus and dienes to 
Fredericton, N.B., where it was met by Major General R. Rowley, Gen-— 
eral Officer Commanding, Field Force, Camp Gagetown, and Colonel C. 
D. Simpson, Camp Commandant, Camp Gagetown. 


The party proceeded by car to Camp Gagetown where they were Ee 
briefed by Colonel Simpson and related the camp to the surrounding Pi 
area and to the Maritime Provinces. He also outlined the strength of the 
camp and explained the amenities provided. The Committee then toured ~ 
the camp area and proceeded to the exercise area where they were © 
briefed by General Rowley and Lt. Col. John Clarkson, who outlined — 
the aims of concentration and major exercises. The party visited the 3rd k 
Canadian Infantry Brigade Group (CIBG) in the training area. Ma 

Brigadier Norman Wilson Smith briefed the members respecting x 
3 CIBG and explained an exercise designed for platoon commander — * 
leadership. Lt. Col. Gordon Sellars, Commanding Officer of 1 R.H.G. 
(Black Watch) enlarged on various exercises. ‘e 

The group returned by bus to Major General Rowley’s headquarters 
where he outlined the work of Army Tactics and Organization Board — 
(ATOB), which is located at Petawawa, Ontario. e 

At 7:00 p.m. the Committee emplaned for the return to Ottawa. 7 


a 


a pdin ern ex ae 


Mr. Cardin was called and he made a statement respecting the Canadian 
Army Militia and the Report thereon by the Suttie Commission. b 


Following the Associate Minister’s statement, copies of Part I of the Suttie — 
Commission Report were distributed to mene of the Committee. - 


The Associate Minister was questioned on the contents of his statement i 
and on related matters. ae 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m. Thursday, July 

16, 1964. 
E. W. Innes, a 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, July 14, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 

Before we start with the business of today’s meeting, this is the first 
meeting of the committee at which we will have a printed record since our 
‘visits to the Royal Military College at Kingston and Camp Gagetown in New 
Brunswick. I have here summaries of these two visits which I would like to 
have incorporated in the record, with the concurrence of the committee. I will 
dispense with reading them, but if the committee would like them read, I will 
‘read them. 


Mr. SmitH: Do they not draw any conclusions? 
The CHAIRMAN: No, they are merely a record of the trip. 
Agreed. (see Minutes of Proceedings) 


We are starting today our study of the reserve forces. Our witness is the 
Associate Minister of National Defence. Mr. Cardin will make a statement, and 
following his statement we will then be distributing the Suttie Report. 


Hon. LucIEN CarpDIN (Associate Minister of National Defence): Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, I have a statement to make. 


Mr. LamsBert: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order; is the minister’s state- 
ment of any length at all? 


Mr. CARDIN: Yes. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Could we have copies? 


Mr. Carpin: I was just about to explain that, Mr. Lambert. I want to 
apologize to the committee for not having had copies to go around. Actually I 
‘will be reading from a very rough draft of the statement, but I am afraid this is 
“unavoidable. I shall try to read as clearly and as slowly as I can in order that 
the members may not miss any of this important statement. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee will recall that when the esti- 
‘mates of the Department of National Defence were up for discussion on Decem- 
ber 5 of last year in the house, a statement was made with regard to the future 
role of the militia. It was pointed out at that time that a review had been made 
of the requirements for the reserve forces and that the conclusion had been 
reached that they could be reduced in strength from the present levels. It was 
decided that the militia should be reorganized in recognition of the changing 
military circumstances which put emphasis on forces in being rather than 
mobilization capabilities. It was also stated at that time that a select group of 
militia officers from across Canada would be appointed to examine this problem 
and to make recommendations as to the way in which this reorganization should 
be brought about. 


We were very fortunate in obtaining the consent of Brigadier E. R. Suttie 
‘to act as chairman of the commission and in January of this year he, together 
with other members were appointed and the commission met for the first time 
in early February. I should like to take this opportunity, on behalf of my 
colleague and myself, to express publicly our keen appreciation of the outstand- 
ing work and dedication not only of the Chairman, Brigadier Suttie, but also 
of the members of the commission consisting of Brigadier J. P. Carriere, Briga- 
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dier D. G. Ginnie. Brigadier OA a Reine. Brigadier F. T. Jenner Br: 
dier I. S. Johnston, Brigadier V. de B. Oland, Brigadier P. Triquet and 
Colonel B. J. Legge. is 
It might be of interest to members of the committee to outline pricy a 
this stage the history of the militia and its present role in national survival 
operations. 
By definition the militia “shall consist of officers and men who have, by 
virtue of their terms of service, undertaken to perform, when not on active 
service, such duty and training as may be required of them by or under the 
authority of the chief of the general staff’. i 
Militia forces based on the principle of universal service existed in Can- 
ada from the time of the French regime. As early as 1627 all male colonists in © 
Port Royal were required by law to assist the garrison when necessary, and 
from 1636 all males in Quebec were enrolled as militia. The first actual Canadian > 
militia regulations were contained in a letter from King Louis XIV in 1669 
to his governor in New France. These provided for a captain in each parish to be 
responsible for enrolling, organizing and training his command, who were also. E 
called upon for corvee or statute labour. The captains thus occupied an impor-_ 
tant position in both civil and military government, and were, in effect, local a 
administrators. 4 
The French system existed for many years but there was no continuity — 
of units. It is of interest that no unit in the modern Canadian army has an- 
officially recognized date of organization earlier than 1855. Every British 
colony in America had its compulsory system of militia service. In 1758 Nova” 
Scotia passed its first militia law; in 1777 the first militia legislation was en- 
acted under British authority in Quebec; one of the first things done by the 
new legislature in upper Canada in 1791 was to provide for a militia force. 
This force, later called the sedentary militia, existed only on paper—except for 
one day a year when there was a muster parade. 
In the war of 1812 the militia of both upper and lower Canada fough 
alongside British regulars, but afterwards its activity was confined to th 
annual muster. Britain continued to maintain a costly garrison and the colonies’ 
were quite satisfied with their economical paper militia, which could be called 
out to meet such a sudden emergency as the rebellion of 1837. In 1855, however . 


y 


a crisis. Shortly use confederation all British troops were withdrawn from there 
interior of Canada. In 1885, during the north west uprising a force of volunteers © 
with some regular troops (for the first time entirely Canadian except for the 
commander and a few staff officers) fought in the campaign. } 

At the end of the nineteenth century Canada sent troops overseas to takes 
part in the South African war. Contrary to a British suggestion, Canada offered | 
an infantry battalion under the command of a Canadian officer. It was the 
beginning of an idea which was to persist in Canada, a preference for placing — 
Canadian troops under Canadian command. Important as it was, the South 
African enterprise was small compared with the part played by the Canadian 
army in the first world war. E 

In August 1914 the non-permanent active militia was at the greatest. 
strength which it had ever attained in peacetime, and these militia regiments 
provided the volunteers for the Canadian expeditionary force units raised 
in their areas. The majority of the officers had held commissions in the non-— 
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manent active militia. The first Canadian contingent actually had represen- 
ation from more than 200 militia units. Canada emerged from the 1914-18 war 
with a much higher status internationally, due largely to the importance of her 
contribution in the field. 
Between the wars economy was the first consideration, but a nucleus of 
both regular and militia units was maintained. In 1936 important changes were 
made in organization. The number of cavalry and infantry units was reduced 
and other arms and the services increased. At this time armoured units made 
4 their first appearance, but the second world war had begun before an armoured 
: corps was authorized. This time Canada did not follow the 1914 pattern. Regi- 
- ments or battalions of existing militia units were mobilized, retaining their 
familiar names and badges, and it was upon this foundation that Canada built 
on its great second world war structure, when some 750,000 Canadian men and 
women served in the army. 
After 1945 the Canadian government did not repeat the drastic reduction 
in the forces which had taken place in 1919. Battalions of two militia regiments, 
with over a hundred years of distinguished history, The Queen’s Own Rifles of 
- Canada and the Black Watch (Royal Highland Regiment) of Canada, were 
- brought into the regular army, as were two armoured regiments, The 8th Cana- 
dian Hussars (Princess Louises’s) and The Fort Garry Horse. In 1955 another 
_ reorganization was carried out to make the role of the militia more effective. 
_ The designation “reserve force” was changed to “Canadian army (militia)”. 
f The militia, with a great tradition of more than three centuries behind it, 
has continued the British connection by means of alliances with famous British 
- regiments. Approval for the first of these was given in 1906 and today there 
are 12 corps alliances and approximately 96 individual armoured, artillery and 
infantry units allied with British counterparts. 


i Even a brief history of the Canadian militia is not complete without some 
reference to the eminent men who began distinguished military or political 
- careers by serving in the militia. General W. D. Otter was the first Canadian to 
become chief of the general staff. General Sir Arthur W. Currie, the famous 
- corps commander in the first world war, and later chief of the general staff, 
began his career in the militia. In 1914 the minister of militia and defence, 
Colonel the Hon. Samuel Hughes who later became an honorary lieutenant- 
general (British army) served in the militia from the age of 16. It is not too 
- well known that General A. G. L. McNaughton, was commissioned as an artil- 
lery officer in the militia in 1910. He later became chief of the general staff, 
~GOC-in-C first Canadian army in the second world war, and Minister of Na- 
tional Defence. 

The purpose of this very brief historical summary is to show that the 
history of the militia is in fact the history of Canada. The militia has always 
served Canada in time of conflict with great distinction and has earned the 
gratitude and respect of the Canadian people and of our allies. I am fully con- 
fident that the militia will continue to make a viable contribution to the defence 
effort and add lustre to Canadian arms of the future. 

In time of peace the militia has a responsibility for coming in aid to the 
civil power and has on many occasions provided assistance required at floods, 
forest fires, search for lost persons and the like. It has provided individual 
volunteers for certain United Nations commitments (Korea—Kashmir). In 
1961-62 it was charged with a very large commitment when, with the aid of 
the regular army instructional staff, it trained approximately 70,000 individuals 
for rescue under the special militia training program. Its primary peacetime 
responsibility, however, is to prepare for the roles to be carried out in time of 

emergency. 
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The militia’s present roles are: 


a. Survival operations. The primary role of the militia is to carry out 
its commitments in national survival operations if Canada comes — 


under thermo-nuclear attack. 


b. Support of the field force. The militia will provide the back-up 


forces for the field force. 
c. Internment and security of key points. In the event of war the 


militia will be responsible for assistance in the protection of key — 


points, internment operations and in guarding prisoners of war. 


These are the present roles of the militia. 
Organization 

At the end of world war II the militia comprised some thirty-odd division 
and brigade headquarters and a corresponding number of units of all corps. 
To better suit the militia to local conditions of population and geography a new 
organization was introduced in 1954 as a result of a study made by a board of 
officers consisting of Major Generals Kennedy, Renaud and Letson (Kennedy 
report). Under the new organization the former division and brigade head- 


quarters were replaced by militia group headquarters of which there are K 
now 27. These militia group headquarters were designed to provide coordina- = 


tion and control of the training and administration of a number of militia units. 
The grouping of units by corps and type under each militia group headquarters 
had no tactical significance but was designed to bring together as many units 
located in the same general area as could be effectively supervised by one 
headquarters. 

At the same time (1954) the number, corps and type of units retained 
in the militia were modified to suit conditions of population, geography, 
historical background, ete. Major field units remained on a field organization 
but other units were reorganized on a training unit basis, through use of a 
system of blocks. The number and type of blocks were varied to meet trades- 
man potential in different areas, i.e, more RCASC transport platoons are to 
be found in an industrial area. The militia now consists of: 

. 27 Militia Group Headquarters. 
. 26 Royal Canadian Armoured Corps Units. 
44 Royal Canadian Artillery Units. 
17 Royal Canadian Engineers Units. 
20 Royal Canadian Corps of Signals Units. 
60 Royal Canadian Infantry Corps Units. 
19 Royal Canadian Army Service Corps Units. 
. 26 Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps Units. 
11 Royal Canadian Dental Corps Units. 
. 13 Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps Units. 
23 Royal Canadian Electrical Mechanical Engineers Units. 
10 Canadian Provost Corps Units. 
6 Canadian Intelligence Corps Units. 
4 Royal Canadian Army Chaplain Corps Units. 
25 Miscellaneous Units [ Manning Depots 
| Personnel Selection Units 
Medical Advisory Units 
Dental Advisor Units 
for a total of 331 units. 
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A strength ceiling of 187,865 militia was authorized by order in council — 


in 1947. A rider to the order in council restricts the ceiling to 90,000. The 
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present militia organization calls for an establishment strength of approxi- 
_ mately 8,500 officers and 146,500 other ranks or a total of 155,000 all ranks. 
_ The effective strength of the militia at end of May 64 was: 


LTT Ri IS AILS AGREES IOY MIRE Sal SRC Wn ire i ea eee BL ESS 6,554 
BAR eI PAINS hire Tee nhel Pale Mw erp hace daa Gon soar erates 37,142 

43,696 
INORrOIPCCLIVG? icc e fake. Ate nie ki ee ee te eh Oe 2,978 


The majority of the militia is located in the larger centres of population. 
To provide for accommodation, administration and training there are approxi- 
mately 396 armouries of which: 


125 are constructed armouries 
151 are converted armouries 
120 are leased armouries 


Much of this accommodation is inadequate and a programme of. priority 
armoury construction is kept constantly under review. However, new construc- 
tion is expensive and not easily obtained. It is worth noting that the best 
militia units are not always found in the best accommodation. 

The terms of reference of the commission are included in the report being 
issued today. In order to understand the task undertaken, it would, I think, 
be appropriate for me to refer to these guide-lines. I have already outlined 
briefly the role and composition of the militia as it has been since 1959, The 
main emphasis has been training on national survival operations in prepara- 

tion for the possible eventuality of Canada coming under a thermonuclear 
attack. This role was not greeted with particular enthusiasm by members 
of the militia, although—and I hasten to say this—the majority has buckled 
down to the task assigned and have made the utmost effort to achieve a high 
degree of efficiency in this assigned role. Essentially though, members of the 
militia consider that there is a more military and sensible task that they 
- could perform. In the opinion of many Canadians, civil defence should not 
be primarily the responsibility of the militia since in the possible but im- 
probable event of a nuclear attack on our country, civil authorities—federal, 
provincial and municipal—must play their part. The military can give guidance, 
direction and assistance, but it is neither logical nor sensible for military 
men—and the militia are military men—to undertake this responsibility alone. © 

Despite this emphasis on national survival, it has been pointed out that 
the present organization of the militia includes 26 regiments of the royal 
Canadian armoured corps, 29 field regiments and a number of batteries of 
various types of the royal Canadian artillery. This is but an example. So, on 
the one hand, we have an essentially national survival or civil defence role, 
while on the other, we have an establishment based on military field functions. 
We feel—and I think the Suttie commission would agree—that major changes 
are required not only in the roles assigned to the militia, but also within 
the organization itself. 

From studies which have been made, two important factors emerge with re- 
gard to training for the national survival role. First, the flexibility inherent in a 
force trained for field operations was being lost. Survival training, when re- 
viewed realistically is not complex and with a minimum of time a militiaman, 
basically well trained in military skills, can quickly be adapted to this role. 
Second, the training of the militia in field operations was gradually disintegrat- 
ing because special to corps qualifications were no longer a requirement in sur- 
vival training and because of the wastage of qualified officers and NCOs who had 
received special to corps training under earlier training programs. Thus, our 
experience has indicated a need to re-assess the roles and training programs with 
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a view to gaining the greatest flexibility and value fe our defence: dollar. 
can be done by re-establishing corps training in a militia geared for field oper: 
tions with sufficient survival training to ensure that the pine can underta 
that important task when required. . 

A second important consideration—and I do not intend to andcreenne it 
significance—is financial. The emphasis not only here but elsewhere, is on regu 
' lar forces, highly trained and ready for instant action. Defence expenditures— 
kept within reasonable limits—must be concentrated on these forces. Therefore 
funds available for the reserves, not only for the militia, but also for the navy 
and air force, are necessarily restricted. The figures that annually appear in th 
blue book on estimates as to the estimated costs of the reserve forces are only 
part of the actual cost to the department. Equipment, capital costs related to 
buildings, assistance by regular forces are all additional. In fact, a true costing 
of the militia and of the navy and air force reserves prior to the cutbacks an- ~ 
nounced last December are in the neighbourhood of $38 million for the militia, ~ 
$6 million for the navy and $10.7 million for the air force reserves. 

Our problem has been, therefore, to utilize to the maximum benefit of = 
National Defence, the reserve forces oie maximum fiexibility in a realistic 
and sensible manner within the boundaries of probabilities and financial limita- 
tions. Ministerial committees were established with regard to the navy and — 
air force reserves and these committees have reported their findings and recom- 
mendations. The reports are in the process of being translated and mimeo- © 
graphed and will, Mr. Chairman, be made available to this Committee. a 

In so far as the Suttie commission is concerned, a detailed study was made — 
within the department prior to the establishment of the Commission as to the 
requirements for a militia force. The conclusion was as set out in the terms of 
reference to the effect that there was indeed an important requirement in four ~ 
different but related areas. 

First, and here I will read from the terms of reference, there is a military 
requirement for the militia in support of the regular army. The emergency ~ 
defence plans call for the withdrawal of regular army personnel from the de- a 
_ fence of Canada force and static installations to bring the field forces up to war 
establishments. The militia will be required to form the framework for logistic — 
and special units which are not provided in peacetime. It is foreseen that ~ 
approximately 9,000 militiamen would be needed for these two tasks within this ~ 
role. 

Second, there is a need to provide a training force which would be required ~ 
in time of emergency to support the field force. In this role, the militia must a 
provide for the immediate and effective mobilization of three training brigade a 
groups to replace the regular brigade groups which may be despatched overseas a 
and to provide the source of trained reinforcements for these forces overseas. 
In the initial stages, these training forces would be organized along the lines ~ 
similar to the field force, but with only training scales of equipment. It will be © 
built up in stages in accordance with the situation existing at the time and it 
must also be available for the defence of Canada and other tasks. Preliminary 
investigation reflects a requirement of approximately 18,000 officers and a 
men. ‘% 

_ Thirdly, for internal security, the militia will be required to provide trained _ 
officers and men for the guarding of vital points within Canada. It is estimated — 
that there may be a requirement for at least 2 ,000 militiamen to be immediately — 
available for these tasks in time of emergency. A 

And, finally, the militia has a role in assisting the army to fulfil its national 
survival responsibilities. There is a need for special militia units to be available a 
and trained to augment the regular army to staff, on a 24-hour basis, various — 
national survival installations. For this, it is estimated that a total of 1,500 os | 
ficers, men and women of the militia will be needed. e 
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Notwithstanding, it must be recognized that in the event of an all-out 
sar war all military forces would be employed on survival operations. 
herefore, the militia with all available regulars would be required to provide 
framework for the conduct of survival operations using large numbers of 
civilians. 
_ The study concluded that these four tasks could be undertaken with a 
strength—not an establishment—of some 30,000 able-bodied men and women 
as compared to the present strength of the militia of 46,500. In the report of 
_ the commission it is made clear that its findings are within the terms of refer- 
Hf ence and I am grateful to Brigadier Suttie and his confreres for the views ex- 
- pressed on this subject in the covering letter to the report. 
: The Suttie commission held a series of meetings and received a number 
of briefs from interested organizations and individuals. Its report was sub- 
_ mitted to me last month and illustrates, I think, the exhaustive study made by 
- its members of the whole militia organization. The report is in two parts and 
Iam today making part I available to the Committee. As members are aware, 
I did state, in answer to a question in the house, that I considered at one time 
_ the advisability of making both parts of the report publicly available at the 
same time. However, Part II of the report will not be made public at this 
time in order that a detailed study can be made by the Department of National 
- Defence of the recommendations contained therein, decisions reached and units 
informed prior to publication. And this, I may add, is on the recommendation 
of the Suttie commission itself, in its second report. 
- The Minister of National Defence and myself agree with the commission 
_ in the opinion that premature publication of these recommendations would not 
- be in the best interests of the public or the militia itself. 
: Members will realize that a report of this scope requires considerable study 
_ before we can come to definite decisions. I think it is advantageous that part I 
- of the report should be referred to this committee now. In the course of its 
_ deliberations on the report, members will have an opportunity of hearing not 
_ only from Brigadier Suttie, who is at the moment in Britain on private business, 
and will be asked to come to Ottawa on his return, but also from the Confer- 
ence of Defence Associations and other witnesses the Committee may choose 
“ to call. As I have said, they will also have the Ministerial Commission reports 
- on the Navy and Air Force Reserves. 
’ In due time, and I hope it will be this fall, we will be in a position to an- 
~ nounce firm decisions on all three branches of the Armed Forces Reserves. We 
- will have had the benefit of the views of the members of this Committee but 
_ the decisions must, of course, be the responsibility of the government. Our 
~ aim, as it is of this Committee, must be to maintain Reserve Forces that not only 
_ understand their roles, but are also meaningful in the times we live in. 
3 Mr. SmitH: Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been made of establishing 
effective civilian control over the operation of the Department of National 
Defence. I know that it is not contended, nor could it be contended, that a 
committee such as this should be the instrument of such effective control, but 
it seems to me patent on the face of it that this committee is not going to 
be given part II of the report at any useful time in its deliberations, and that 
the government by this very act is denying effective civilian control. That 
this will be retained for the military staffs and only such portions as may 
be felt safe for the people to know will be given to the committee is, in my 
opinion, a complete denial of the principle of the effect of civilian control. 
Mr. WincH: How can we effectively do any work if we do not have the 
_ full report and know what is in mind? 
Mr. CarpIn: May I first of all say, in reply to Mr. Smith, that when we 
Bercek of greater civilian control in national defence we are of course speaking 
of people within the Department of National Defence. As I am sure members of 
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the committee will realize—and this we have said on many occasions—we 


are very anxious to have the benefit of the thinking of the committee. As a _ 


matter of fact, we have brought before the committee a report on which we ~ 


have not yet made any firm decisions. We are going to listen to the discussions ~ 


that will take place in this committee and certainly we will consider these 
very carefully. # 

When we consider either the retention or the dismissal of units throughout 2 
the country where there is as yet no firm decision, I think the only possible o 
result of making known the recommendation of part II would be to create 
a tremendous panic, and a useless panic, on the part of the people involved. 


I think members of the committee should recognize this point. If the report . 


of the Suttie commission and the suggestions contained in it were to be made 
public when we start to study which units should stay and which units should 
not, that would be to the advantage neither of the militia nor the public. 

Mr. SmitH: So part II of this report only contains the specifics of which 
units are recommended for disbandment? Is that all it contains? 

Mr. Carpin: I would say that in fact is the gist of the second part of 
the report. I believe it would be to no one’s advantage that this should be 
made public at this stage when no decision has been made one way or the other. 

Mr. SmITH: Would it be possible for the committee to have such portions 
of part II of the report as do not deal with specific units? 

Mr. CarpDIN: If there are any such important parts in the second report. 

Mr. SmitH: If there are any parts that do not deal with specific units 
would it be possible for the committee to have them? 

Mr. CarpIn: That might be considered but, as I say, the second part of 
the report deals definitely with the details of the specific units. 

Mr. DrEacHMAN: May I ask a supplementary question with regard to 
page (vi) of the introduction to the report. The last sentence of the last clear 
paragraph of that page deals with the definition of part II and says: 

Part II has been confined to the detail of the reorganization and 
recommendations with respect to the disposition of those units and sub- 
units viewed in the light of the criteria established in part I. — 


My question is twofold. Is this definition that deals with nothing except the 
specific recommendations with regard to the disposition of units and subunits 
precisely correct? 

Mr. CARDIN: That is correct. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: The second part of my question is this: Are the criteria 
for disposing of those units entirely contained in part I? 

Mr. CARDIN: That is correct. The first part gives the principles on which 
the Suttie commission based itself in view of the terms of reference it was 
given, and the second part is what they feel is the logical conclusion of part I. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Temple. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I am happy to see that consideration has been given to sur- 
vival operations in case of nuclear attack. Has thought been given to the 
location of these militia units? When I speak of the location I am thinking 
of several things; I am thinking, firstly, of militia units that are now in 
existence being located near air transport bases so that they can be quickly 
moved around wherever they are needed for support. Has that been done? 
Do you know? 


Mr. CARDIN: I would imagine that has been considered by the Suttie 
commission. 
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e Mr. ‘TEMPLE: I could not find anything in reference to that when I was 
ooking over the report. Would that be a perfectly valid consideration, in your 


opinion? 


Mr. Carvin: I certainly think it should be considered. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Has consideration been given to militia units—a great num- 
ber of them or, let us say, the majority of them—being located outside the 


‘larger cities, since the larger cities might well be the first ones to be attacked, 
so that they would be able to move in? 


Mr. Carpin: I would like to make a point here. The Suttie commission 


has made a study of this matter on its own. They were given terms of refer- 


ence and they were told to go out and make a study of this subject. This is 


what you, the members of the committee, are now being asked to study. The 


department has also had this subject under consideration and when I answer 
questions I am answering on behalf of the Department of National Defence. 

Mr. TEMPLE: And it will be the department that will make the final 
decision? 

Mr. CARDIN: Exactly. 

Mr. TEMPLE: What concerns me—and I must say again that I have only 
glanced through this and obviously have not been able to study it carefully— 
is that it appears that the Suttie commission has not taken into account the 
geographical location of the various units, which I think is very important. 
However, I am glad to know that the department has considered this matter. 

Mr. CaArpDIN: The department has this under consideration, and I cannot 
say whether the Suttie commission has or has not considered it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Martineau. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Do I understand the minister correctly to say that so far 


no decision, despite the recommendations of part II of the report, which are 


being kept a dark secret, has been taken by the minister relating to the im- 


plementation of part II? Is that correct? 


Mr. CARDIN: That is correct. I will go further than that. I will say that, 


as far as Part I is concerned, we feel we can agree with some of the suggestions 


but that other suggestions involve recommendations that would need more 
study, and this is particularly true of the second part of the report. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: Yes, the second part dealing with the specific units that 
may be disbanded. 

Does the minister intend to receive recommendations or representations 
from various persons or groups before making a decision? 

Mr. CarpDIn: As a matter of fact, this committee would have time to bring 
down a report before the decision is taken. I understand that the defence asso- 
ciation will appear before your committee. Those are representations which I 
think are pertinent. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: Will members of the units directly concerned have the 
opportunity to be heard before a decision is taken? 

Mr. Carvin: They have already been heard by the Suttie commission. 

Mr. MarTINEAU: But, as I understand it, the units are not aware whether 


they themselves or some other units will be affected. Is that correct? 


Mr. CarpiIn: That is correct, yes. 


Mr. MArTINEAU: If they do become aware of that, will they have the right 
to be heard? If they do become aware of the portent or contents of part II will 
they then have an opportunity to be heard before they are given the axe? 

Mr. Carpin: I feel that the Suttie commission has made a very thorough 
study of the situation. They have travelled from one coast to the other. Each 
unit has had an opportunity to make its voice heard either orally or through 
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priefs. I do not believe that, once a decision is taken, we will ask to he: 
more evidence because if we were to do this we would never get on with th 
job. | 3 ee oa: 


There is one thing of which I can assure the committee; that is that I woul 
insist that the militia groups which are to be affected would be advised befor 
anyone else is advised. ; a 
Mr. Martineau: The minister has just stated that this committee’s rol 
will be to make recommendations. Does the minister seriously think that th 
committee will be in a position to make recommendations without knowing the 
specifics of the report? 7 
Mr. Carvin: I think the best work that the committee can do is particularly ~ 
on the first part of the report which deals with the basic roles. of the militia. I " 
do not believe that I am in any position or that any member of the committee © 
is in a position to decide which units should stay and which should not. This, 
I think, is a highly specialized job. On the Suttie commission we did have people 
who were very knowledgeable with regard to the role of militias. They were 
all militia men who have spent a good deal of their lives in the militia. I really 
feel there is very little that this committee could add to that aspect. 
Mr. Martineau: The minister stated that the units affected will be given 
a pre-notice. Will that notice be prior to knowledge of this report that will be © 
communicated to the committee itself? After receiving that notice will the units — 
have an opportunity to meet with national defence officials to discuss this? a 
Mr. Carvtn: I think we should be fair about this. I think the people who 4 
will be directly affected should be the first to be made aware of it and, un- ~ 
fortunately, if one does that—although the time lapse may be very short—they — 
would know before the public or the committee were made aware of it. I think 
that the militia people who are affected should be advised of this before it is 
made public and before it goes to the committee. 
Mr. Smrru: May I ask a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith. : 
Mr. SmitH: Will the people in the units which are to be disbanded, people 
who are interested in continuing to be associated with the militia in some 
form, be given priority for amalgamation or joining another militia unit in the 
area. Will some priority system be set up, do you think? 
Mr. Carpin: Of course, you are prejudging what is in the second part of 


the report. 
Mr. SMITH: Yes. 4 
Mr. Carvin: I would think anyone who is a good militia man and wants | 
to stay in would have the opportunity to join other militia groups. 4 
Mr. Smitu: May I ask a second supplementary question? 
Will you give consideration to the establishment of subunits of units that — 
are to be retained in areas, where geographically possible, in which the existing q 
militia unit is being disbanded? Will that be given consideration? a 
Mr. CarpiIn: Yes, I would think so but, as you can well realize, each will * 
have to be judged on its own merits as to how big or small will be the subunit. P 
Mr. Smitu: All I am asking is that consideration be given to that problem. ‘ 


Mr. Carvin: I am sure it will. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Martineau, have you finished your questioning? 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Yes. 

The CHarrRMAN: Mr. Winch. 

Mr. Wincu: I am sorry I was late, Mr. Chairman, but I found I could not f 
be at the Public Accounts Committee and the Defence Committee at the same _ 
time. My question may have been answered before I came, and if so I apologize. ” 
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Dae of our delibeations when, as I see it personally, at jesse we are com- 
pletely in the dark. Our deliberations will have to be on the basis of sup- 
position, of guessing, of not knowing, and perhaps of leaks. I was particularly 
_ interested, Mr. Chairman, in the statement made just now by the Associate 
_ Minister of National Defence that before this committee obtains the second 
- part of the report the militia units will have already been notified of the 
+ government’s decision. 
I am asking you, Mr. Chairman, just what you think is going to be ae 
- advantage derived by this committee receiving the information for our con- 
- gideration and for our thinking after the government has already made its 
- decision and has notified the militia units of their disbandment or of that — 
s retention. I must admit, sir, that this whole picture now becomes very confused 
tome. How can the committee study this subject and what can we do? It strikes 
7 me that the Department of National Defence is playing cat-and-mouse with 
| this committee and that what we are to be given on this issue is a fait accompli, 
- so for us to either reject or accept makes no difference. 
: I would like you, Mr. Chairman, because you must have given consideration 
to this, to tell us how we can function in an efficient and effective manner on 
_ this most important matter. 
: Mr. Liuoyp: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, before we can make an 
accusation about the position of the committee, will the minister specifically 
_ answer the question posed by Mr. Winch. Are the units to be notified of 
_ abandonment before this committee is told? 
Mr. WIncH: The Minister has already told us that. 


Mr. CARDIN: I would like to answer this. I did say I would prefer to advise 
the militia people who are affected—and as a matter of fact I think we will 
do this—before bringing it to the committee. I also would like to put before 
the members of the committee the other side of the picture and suppose that . 
_ the situation is the other way around, that you, being part of a militia unit 
_ which was affected in such a way, were not the first to be told. I do not believe 
it would be fair that these militia units should obtain that information second- 
hand from the press or from the committee. I think these people who are the 
people directly concerned are the first people to know. When I say that the 
government will have made a decision, that is quite correct. The implementa- 
_ tion of that decision can be delayed, but at least we shall have something to 
_ work on and, as a matter of fact, I think it might save a considerable amount 
of time as opposed to the department not making any decision and waiting 

until everybody is in accord before anything else is done. 

What I feel should be done is, after hearing as much as we can and 
studying the whole question of the militia as closely as we can, the Department 
should come to a decision. When that decision is arrived at, the militia should 
be advised of it, and then the members of the committee can scrutinize the 
decision that was taken. They can compare it with what is contained in both 
parts of the Suttie commission and then make whatever comments they feel 
appropriate. . 

Mr. MartTINEAv: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. Has the 
minister any idea how long it will be before his decision is taken and how 
long it will be before the decision is communicated to the units concerned? 

Mr. CarpDIn: The decision on this subject, I would think, could not be taken 
before some time in October, and after advising the units themselves, it would 
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Mr. MARTINEAU: Does the Minister think that it would be fair for the q 
morale of all the militia units that they should be operating under these condi- 4 


tions, with the sword of Damocles hanging over their heads? 


Mr. CARDIN: That is one reason why we do not want to publish the ’ 


second part of the Suttie commission report, because then the morale would 
fall, and they would have that Damocles sword over their heads for the next 
three months. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In the light of the fact that the training year starts in Sep- 
tember, you are really recruiting for your units in September. Is it not non- 
sense to suggest that the decision be deferred until October? Frankly you are 
not going to get a blessed recruit in September. 


Mr. CaARDIN: It is not a question of deferring the decision. The question is 
that as an appropriate study has to be made of this very complex problem 
it cannot be possibly done before the middle of October. 

Mr. LAMBERT: What is going to happen? Are you going to try to recruit 
for your units and then some time in October or November you are going 
to tell the units you have to chop? In this way part of the training year will 
be lost. I realize this report may require even more consideration than can 
be given before October, but let us not talk about a date like October because 
to me according to the statement you have just made you are not going to 
recruit militia right on the head. 


Mr. CARDIN: I was asked about when we felt a decision might be taken. 
I feel it would be possible between now and October to arrive at a decision. 

Mr. SMITH: I think the minister is being over optimistic on the date. 

Mr. Carvin: I hardly think it is a fault in this context. 

Mr. SMITH: No, but it may mislead people. I think it would be fonaee than 
October. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like now, if I may, to answer the question Mr. 
Winch posed to me as your Chairman. First of all, Mr. Winch, I am, like you, 
a member of the committee, and I am now looking at this report which 
I have not had an opportunity to go through in any detail. I think the pro- 
cedure the committee might follow and the benefits that the committee might 
gain are something that the Steering sub-committee and the Committee as a 
whole have to decide, not I as an individual. 

If I may just speak as an individual, and not on behalf of the Committee, 
it seems to me that there may be two parts to the problem: One is the general 
principle upon which the Reserve Forces are going to operate, and the other 
is the translation of that principle into detailed action. I would think that 
subject to going through part I in some detail, there may be scope for the 
committee to give some very valid recommendations on the principles upon 
which the Reserve Forces are operated. I will not know until I study the Report 
in detail. 


Mr. WINCH: Do you think we can call Brigadier Suttie before us? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. We will have as witnesses the Conference of Defence 
Associations. They are coming on Thursday. Brigadier Suttie is coming next 
week for two meetings. Brigadier Suttie was to be the first witness but he is 
overseas now and will not be back in time. 


Mr. Luoyp: Could I put a supplementary question at this time? As an 
aside the Minister had answered the question but not as fully as I would have 
liked. 

If my colleague here would not try to be the Minister, the Chairman and 
the Secretary, I would be able to phrase my question more precisely and in 
accordance with the line of questions my colleague and I would like to put. 
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‘Mr. Chairman, would the minister explain to the committee this procedure 
again? He says that the department will notify the units that are to be dis- 


banded. 


Mr. CarDIN: That is right. 

Mr. Luoyp: Do you consider it wise to notify them until at least part I has 
been reviewed by this committee? 

Mr. CARDIN: No, as a matter of fact... 

Mr. Luoyp: Part I should be reviewed first so that we at least get a maxi- 
mum degree of objective thinking about your policy measures? 

Mr. CarDIN: It is our hope that the Committee will have had time to report 
on Part I before the decision is taken. 

Mr. Luoyp: So part I will be studied and considered by the Committee 


- before the units are informed that they will be affected by the recommendations 


in part II? 

Mr. CarDIN: That is quite right. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have on my list Mr. Winch, if he should have further 
questions, then Mr. Lambert, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. McNulty, and Mr. MacRae. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, in so far as the report is concerned, it is just 
a lot of history, in so far as internal matters are concerned. But what I am 
concerned about—and I think this committee is concerned, too—is general 
policy consideration as to the role of the militia. Until we get to appendix A, 
where we find the terms of reference, there is nothing in this report which 
deals with the concept of the role of the militia. What I am particularly 
interested in, at page 43 is, under these terms of reference, why it deemed 
that the militia should be made up of four components with a certain target 
strength? This was a decision reached by the Department of National Defence 
when fixing their deterrent. I want to know what it was. 

Mr. CARDIN: What was what? 

Mr. LAMBERT: What are the reasons behind this, because these are based 
upon certain concepts; and in addition to that, I think we should be able to 
obtain copies of certain briefs that have been presented to this committee 
dealing with the role of the militia, and being interested in the preservation 
of that unit. 

Mr. CARDIN: Yes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: If this could be done, might we ask the minister—what he 
gave us this morning was no explanation—why were 9,000 militia men needed 
for the replacement of certain regular army personnel? What is the concept 
there? Under 18,000 with three brigade groups, what are the reasons for deter- 
mining this number and the disbanding of the 27 militia groups? You have 
made a study of it in the department. Let us have your reasons. 


Mr. Carpin: As far as the first part of the question is concerned, con- 
cerning the briefs which you wish to have tabled, might I say that this, of 
course, is a report made by the Suttie Commission, and when the people in the 
Suttie Commission appear before you, you might question them on the briefs. 

As far as the terms of reference are concerned, that is correct. The De- 
partment of National Defence, when setting up the Suttie Commission, gave 
them terms of reference, and we have also, after making a study in the depart- 
ment, particularly with the Army and the Director of Militia, decided that in 
order to be able to carry out the roles that we feel should be carried out by 


the militia, this number of people would be required for these three or four 
different roles. 
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Mr. Lampert: What I am diverted ane i aie fie von 
interested in it, too, as indicated by the questions which have been asked— 
is this: do you feel it should be the role of the commission, because the depar 
ment gave the Suttie commission a sort of es Ack concept? 

Mr. CaArDIN: That is correct. 3 

Mr. LAMBERT: This is a reorganization, and they were asked to find out = 
how they were going to fit the whole militia group within this concept. I think Be 
it is incumbent on the department now to come forward to this committee 
and to say why they have provided this concept for the militia. 
| Mr. CARDIN: We did the same type of exercise for the militia that we did — 

for the regular forces; and after making a study of the armed forces, and of 
what their probable work will be in future, we pushed it a little further, to ~ 
have it apply to the militia and to try to tie in a flexible and effective rite 7 
which would be able to support the regular forces, as explained in my state- — 
ment and also in appendix A. a 

Mr. LamMsBert: There is no explanation given; there are just bald state- ,. 
ments that you made before, and are making now. BS 

‘Mr. Carvin: What type of explanation would you want? 

Mr. LAMBERT: Why did you feel that the role of the militia should be 
changed? Why should there be a restoration of the order, of the cadres or 
establishments, and a downgrading of survival training? Let us have something ~ 
more than just a flat conclusion. ; 

Mr. Carpin: I did mention this in my statement. As far as the use of the 
militia to back up the forces is concerned, I think it is something which is 
self-explanatory. This role had been taken away, and we saw the militia en- — 
gaged in a survival role. We feel that the back up role should have first priority g 
and not the last, so we have changed the role in that sense. 

Mr. LAMBERT: What are your reasons for doing this? 

Mr. AsseLiIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): Mr. Chairman, I have a supple- 
mentary question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Asselin has been waiting with a supplementary 
question for some time. : 

Mr. LAMBERT: This is to be organized on a basis. There may be a necessary 4 
statement to come forward, to be prepared and brought forward; but it appears © 
to me at the present time that nobody wishes to give us the reasons why you ~ 
are making the changes. Why will you not make your case? q 

Mr. AssELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Griace): Mr. Chairman, I was wondering © 
if it would not be reasonable for the committee to look at it in this way: I © 
think this whole thing seems to be divided into three parts, not just two. I~ 
have rapidly read through the report and the terms of reference. They specify 
what the roles of the militia are to be. The Suttie commission, in the context ~ 
of these roles which are laid down for them, then determined how those roles 
can be best carried out with the number of men you have mentioned; and 
the second part then was which units are going to be, as you say, employed. — 
Would it not be reasonable for this committee to begin studying first of all — 
that which the department has determined, and, secondly, studying the criteria o 
which the Suttie commission has then examined to carry out these roles, or 4 
has suggested for the carrying out of these roles? 4 

I am inclined to agree with what the hon. member was saying. In other s 
words, how can this committee examine the criteria if for instance some of us 
are not convinced that the four roles which are dealt with in the terms of Fi 
reference are the correct ones? Do you not think that it would be better if a 
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alternatives? 


Mr. CardIN: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think the answer would be that the 
committee is the master of its own procedure: and they can go ahead and 
study whatever parts they wish, and in any order that they wish. 


c The CHAIRMAN: Now that we have the specific material before us, our 
‘Steering Committee is in a position to get together and look at the material 
| wvailable to it and prepare recommendations for the general committee as to 
the best method by which to tackle this material. 

be Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Gridce): You will notice that the terms of 
reference are quite specific, and that they lay down what the role of the 
militia is to be. But the Suttie committee has not done this. 

_ The CHarirMaAN: That is quite correct. 

ba! Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Gréce): Personally I have several ques- 
tions to ask in connection with the role of the militia. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: I think the Steering Committee would probably agree 
with you and with my personal feeling that Appendix A of the Report 


obviously involves an area for important study, and is the basis upon which 
the Suttie commission reported. 


e _ Mr. SmitH: Mr. Chairman, I think the information we would like to have 


is the mathematical formula by which it was decided that 9,000 militia men 
-are needed for a certain role. I think we would like to know how that figure 


“Was arrived at and whether it was arrived at by the Suttie commission or the 


‘Department of National Defence. If it was arrived at by the Department of 
National Defence we would like to know how the people of the Department 
| of National Defence, rather than the minister, did so, and how they justify it. 


o> Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Gridce): In view of the number, why are 
“we involved in national survival? 


The CHAIRMAN: The next questioner on my list is Mr. Lloyd. 


_ Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Chairman, as are other members, I am concerned with 
procedure. Mr. Lambert has already brought to my attention the necessity of 
examining certain calculations that were drawn by the Department of National 
Defence and which are referred to in appendix A. It would seem to me that 
the Steering Committee, as you suggested, could examine appendix A and 
identify those items which may have been restrictive on the workings of the 
committee, in some way, in ascertaining, as Mr. Lambert has pointed out, for 
the enlightenment of the committee, the justification for the conclusions that 
are implied in appendix A. I also think that a summary of recommendations, 
which in my opinion is normally prepared, and as we discuss each of the 


topical heads will develop in the committee a general understanding of the 

facts of our position in respect of the militia. I certainly think this should 
precede part II. I think it has been made clear by the minister’s answer that 
he does not intend to notify the units of the disbandments that are implied in 


part II until this committee has completed its consideration of at least part I. 
I do not think he should do so because there would be no useful purpose in 
having an all-party committee. 


Mr. McNutty: Mr. Chairman, my questions have been answered by the 


last three questioners. I am wondering whether—if we come to different 
conclusions regarding the role of the militia, which may effect the conclusions 


actually contained in part II of the Suttie report—the minister of the depart- 


ment will reserve decision concerning the disbandment or displacement of 
certain militia units until our report has been considered, and whether an actual 


consideration of our conclusions in this regard will possibly have an effect on 
part II of the study report. 
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Mr. CarDIN: It is hoped that the committee will have had time to bring 
in a report before decisions are taken in respect of the units and, as a matt 1h 
of fact, I have been accused of being a little optimistic in suggesting oe 
a decision could be made some time in October. I presume the committee | 


will have had time by that then to prepare its report. 


Mr. McNutty: If our conclusions differ in respect of the role of the militia 
will they be taken into consideration? 


Mr. CarDIN: They will definitely be taken into consideration. 


Mr. Fane: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the minister whether it is. 
proposed to follow entirely and exactly the recommendations that are brought | 
forward in this Suttie report, or are they to be amended by the department, by 
the committee, or anyone else? 


Mr. CARDIN: As is the case in respect of most reports of committees, it is” 
the normal practice to go over the recommendations, following which many | 
of them are adopted, others are modified, while still others are not imple- 
mented at all. 


Mr. FANE: They will not be accepted and blindly followed, is that right? 
Mr. CARDIN: No. I can assure you that will not be done. 


Mr. FANE: I hope not. The reason I say this is that I do not think that thee 
commission, made up entirely of brigadiers, or almost so, could give an exact | | 
picture of the militia. As everyone knows, there are a lot of detached units | 
which probably are responsible to the brigadier commander, but such com- 
mander really has not a true picture until such time as those in the lower eche-. 
lons are consulted directly. I am thinking of majors, captains and so on. These | 
people have command of these detached units and probably they have a littl 
different picture than a brigadier has. 

Mr. CARDIN: Yes. I can assure you, Mr. Fane, that we are not going to. 
accept it blindly. As a matter of fact, the department is going to study very 
carefully both parts of the reports. The committee will be studying the first 
part and the second part eventually will be made available to the committee, | 
as a result of which we will be able to have the benefit, I am quite sure, of lots of 
opinions. 

Mr. FANE: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: As there is no one else on my list of questioners I would. : 
suggest we adjourn. a | 

Mr. SMITH: I have a matter I would like to bring up, Mr. Chairman, which — | 
goes back to the Minister’s statement this morning. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Does it deal with the Minister’s statement? 


Mr. SMITH: Yes. In your statement this morning, Mr. Cardin, you say that 
a study had been made of the actual cost of the militia in addition to the appar- 
ent costs of salary and so on, and that it was concluded that the army militia 
cost $38 million, I think the figure was, the navy, $16 million, and the air force, 
$13 million. 

Mr. CarpDIN: I think there was a mistake. It is $6 million for the navy. I 
may have made a mistake when I gave you that figure. 

Mr. SMITH: I may have misheard you. I would like it if the commie | 
could be furnished with some of the details in respect of how those figures — 
were arrived at because the suspicion might lurk in some of our minds that 
the people making up the costs were permanent force officers and they may 
have acted unfavourably against the militia. If we could be given details in 


respect of what items are charged into that account we would be reassured of 
the fairness of the study. 


Mr. CARDIN: That easily could be done, Mr. Smith. 


i 
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jr he CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Laniel. 


Mr. LANIEL: Mr. Cardin, did the Suttie Commission have any alternative 
but to discuss or study the terms of reference that were given to them so far 
as the program of their work was concerned? 

Mr. Carpin: No. When you set up any commission the terms of refer- 
ence are given to it and it works on the terms of reference which it is given. 


Mr. LANIEL: This would mean that among the commission you might 
have had some members who were not quite of the same opinion as the 
department so far as the four roles are concerned and they still were working 
on the assumption these roles could be the best roles for the militia? 

Mr. CARDIN: I would suggest that would be possible, yes. 

Mr. LANIEL: In respect of the second part of the report, the implementa- 
tion of the recommendations found in part one, would there not be any con- 
clusions that might influence this committee in respect of the good reasons for 
the basis of this study so far as the roles are concerned? 

Mr. CarDIN: That also is possible. I would think that is the type of question 
that should be put to the members of the commission themselves when they 
appear before you. 

Mr. LANIEL: This could be useful to the committee. 

Mr. CaARpIN: Yes. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Are you in a position at this 
moment, Mr. Cardin, to tell the committee, if the roles which were outlined 
In your terms of reference were followed and if the implementations as con- 
tained in the Suttie commission, in accordance with those roles were followed, 
what amount of money would be saved? 


Mr. Carp1in: According to the report you have before you the saving is 

in the order of $5 million. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): I see that the reserve would be 
cut from 46,000 to approximately 30,000. There is a saving of only $5 million 
and it does not seem to add up. I grant that there is equipment and all the 
rest, but I am wondering whether the minister would be in a position to tell 
us why it is so small in relation to the cut down in the personnel. 

Mr. Carpin: As you can appreciate, that was part of the work done by 

‘the members of the committee and I think they are the ones who should 
answer the question. 

Mr. BREWIN: The report contemplates a saving of $5 million. Does it not 
contemplate that although some of these recommendations will bring about 
these reductions, they will be diverted to the carrying out of other recom- 
mendations which will cost more? 

On page 39 it says: 

Many of the recommendations have attached to them an element 
of cost. 


I take it that means there will be an additional cost and within the same 
limits you might have $5 million savings through recommendations which 
would be available for the extra cost in carrying out some of the recommen- 
dations. 

Mr. CarpIn: I think you are correct in saying the savings in one area 
might go to things like equipment and so on, but I am not sure it would cost 
more than the saving involved. If you look at page 40 it says: 

In addition to the above there will accrue considerable savings in 
other areas, for example, form revised establishments, reduction in the 
number of units— 

And so on. Therefore, this $5 million figure is not all the saving contemplated. 
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study had been made of what we feel would be necessary to carry out 
different roles. That is how the cut was made from 46,000 back to 30,000 
_ not recall having see any figure of actual financial savings the ca ap 

hy estimated. B 
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: ae ee It had no aher actual financial saving in ade 
know. The figures concerning number of personnel were made 


q oe small in "relation to the none. in he nee 


Mr. Carpin: I think this can only be justified and understood afte is 
ie people of the Suttie Commission have explained what is involved. : 


| Mr. McNutty: Are studies similar to the one undertaken by the ) 
- Commission being undertaken or contemplated for the navy and the air fo 


i Mr. Carvin: Yes, there are two committees that have already broug 
a report: There is the Hendy committee report for the Royal Canadian 

- Reserves, the Draper report of the R.C.A.F. Auxiliary. There will be Y 
available to the committee. They are now being translated, and I understs 
hit will take at least two or three weeks before they can be obtained. 
~The CHarirMAN: Are there no other questions? 

is We now have the material in front of us. We have had a nue 
expressions of viewpoint as to how the Committee might handle this mater 
I will call a Steering Committee meeting prior to our next meeting, and 
we will proceed with the study. 
The meeting is adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


| THURSDAY, July 16, 1964. 


_ The Special Committee on Defence met at 11:05 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
‘man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 

a Members ‘resent: Messrs. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce), Béechard, 
Brewin, Deachman, Fane, Hahn, Lambert, Laniel, MacLean, MacRae, McMillan, 
McNulty, Pilon, Smith, Temple and Winch (16). 


In attendance: Representing the Conference of Defence Associations: 
‘Lt. Colonel W. R. Learmonth, Chairman; Commodore R. I. Hendy; Lt. Colonel 
B. J. Legge; and Group Captain J. W. P. Draper; and Brigadier W. S. Ruther- 
ford. 


4 The Chairman presented the Sixth Report of the Steering Subcommittee 
as follows: 

"4 The Subcommittee agreed to recommend that the schedule of meet- 
. ings of the Committee be arranged as follows: 


'(a) On Tuesday, July 21, the Committee continue its consideration of 
the “Reserve Forces’, with the Associate Minister of National 
Defence in attendance. 


(b) On Thursday, July 23, the Committee continue the consideration 
of the “Reserve Forces” with Brigadier E. R. Suttie in attendance. 


On motion of Mr. MacLean, seconded by Mr. Pilon, 


i Resolved,—That the Sixth Report of the Steering Subcommittee, presented 
this day, be now concurred in. 


i The Seventh Report of the Steering Subcommittee was presented as 
follows: 


‘ The Subcommittee agreed to recommend: 


) 1. That during the week of July 27, 1964, the Special Committee on 

a Defence visit the Royal Canadian Navy establishment at Halifax, 

: take part in a fleet exercise, and visit the SACLANT Headquarters 
at Norfolk, Virginia. 


2. That the Clerk of the Committee accompany the Committee Mem- 
bers on the above-mentioned visit. 


3. That when the Committee adjourns from place to place, the actual 
living and travel expenses of Committee Members and Staff be 
paid. 


. On motion of Mr. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Gradce), seconded by Mr. 
‘Temple, 
Resolved,—That the Seventh Report of the Steering Subcommittee, pre- 
sented this day, be now concurred in. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. Please come to 
order. 
, Before we start today’s business, I have two Steering Subcommittee 
| reports which I would like to submit to the Committee. Your Subcommittee on 
Agenda and Procedure met yesterday and discussed our agenda with regard to 
the Reserve Forces, following the discussion we had at our committee meeting 
last Tuesday. It was agreed among the members of the Steering Committee that 
this Committee very usefully could pursue an investigation of the roles and 
tasks assigned to the Reserve Forces, and other items which generally were 
dealt with implicitly, and otherwise, in Part I of the Suttie Report. In order 
to do this it is necessary to change our schedule of meetings. We had arranged 
for the Conference of Defence Associations to be here today, and for Brigadier 
Suttie to appear on two occasions next week. We now have changed that, 
because of the ‘‘Terms of Reference” as they appear in the Appendix to 
the Suttie report. 
On Tuesday next we will have the Associate Minister of National Defence 
here with departmental officials to discuss the terms of reference which were 
set forth for the Suttie commission. 
The Subcommittee’s Suttie Report reads as follows: 


The subcommittee agrees to recommend that the schedule of meet- 
ings of the committee be rearranged as follows: 

(a) On Tuesday, July 21, the committee continue its consideration of 
the ‘‘Reserve Forces’’, with the associate minister of national defence 
in attendance. 

(b) On Thursday, July 23, the committee continue the consideration of 
the “Reserve Forces’? with Brigadier E. R. Suttie in attendance. 


May I have a motion for the acceptance of that report? 
Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): I so move. 

Mr. Pion: I second the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next report of the Steering Subcommittee which I 
have to present concerns the Navy. The Navy people have been in touch with 
us and have indicated that during the week starting July 27 the fleet is 
exercising and this would be a very advantageous time for the Committee to 

Visit the Navy, and that this could be done with a minimum disruption of the 
navy itself. They would not have to shift the vessels around to accommodate 
us, because they will have their fleet on exercise. Therefore, we have made 
tentative arrangements to visit the Navy starting on Monday, July 27, and 
returning here late on Thursday of that week. Of course, this is subject to 
cancellation should the situation in the House itself require the presence here 
of members of the Committee. 
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The Seventh Report of the Storing Lh ea therefore, is as  follov 
The subcommittee agreed to recommend: 

1. That during the week of July 27, 1964, the special committee | 
defence visit the Royal Canadian Navy establishment at Halif 

take part in a fleet exercise, and visit the SACLANT Headquart 

at Norfolk, Virginia. 

2. That the clerk of the committee accompany the committee memb 
on the abovementioned visit. 

2 That when the committee adjourns from place to place, the actue 
living and travel expenses of committee members and staff y 

paid. 


May I have a motion for acceptance of this report? 
Mr. ASseELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): 1 so move. 
Mr. TEMPLE: I second the motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: This morning we will continue our examination of th 
Reserve Forces. We have with us representatives of the Conference of Defence 
Associations. I will give you the names of the persons who are in attendance: — 
Lieutenant Colonel W. R. Learmonth, who is Chairman of the Conference 0 
Defence Associations; Commodore Robert I. Hendy, Lieutenant Colonel B. . 
Legge, Group Captain J. W. P. Draper, and Brigadier W. S. Rutherford. Colon 
Learmonth will read a statement which will be distributed to committee mem 
bers, and following the presentation of the statement, we will proceed wit 
our questioning. I think, perhaps, Colonel Learmonth, we will distribute the 
statement before you start. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, as a point of information, is Lieutenant 
Colonel Legge the same Lieutenant Colonel Legge who is a member of the 
Suttie commission? 

Lieutenant Colonel W. R. LEARMONTH, C.D., (Chairman, Conference — 
Defence Associations): Yes. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Does the statement open with a definition of the organ 
ization these persons represent? | 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. The statement now has been distributed. Wou 
you proceed, Colonel Learmonth? 


Mr. LEARMONTH: Gentlemen, at the outset I would like to make a comme! 
on the brief which you have in your hands. As you know, the release dat 
of the different reports have been changed, and because of the abridged lengt 
of time for the preparation of our brief, we have not been able to have a 
translated. There is no French copy available this morning. I trust that the 
members of this Committee who would prefer to have it in French: wil : 
appreciate our difficulties. a 

At the outset I also would like to make the comment that we are followin 
the procedure which we understand is the usual one before this committe 
that is, we have prepared our statement in writing. The statement is qui 
complete and sets forth our views with regard to the reports that present 
are released. 4 

I propose to go through this statement, and if it appears somewhat tedious, 
I trust you will understand that this is the method which has been suggested 
and we propose to follow it. a 
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I will start at the beginning of page 1. 

May I first introduce myself and the other members of the Executive 
the Conference of Defence Associations (CDA). My name is Lieutenant 
onel W. R. Learmonth, CD, and I appear before you as the chairman of 
_ the Conference of Defence Associations. As to my military qualifications, I 
_ have had 24 years of association with the army in various capacities com- 
nencing with Osgoode Hall C.O.T.C. in 1940 and five years active service in 
Canada and overseas with the Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps. After the 
war I served for 10 years with the militia including 5 years in command of the 
ordnance unit in Toronto I have been associated with the R.C.O.C. association 
since the war and am now the immediate past president. 

Also with me today on my right is Commodore Robert L. Hendy, V.R.D., 

D., Q.C., whose service record consists of one year in the University of 
pe C.O.T.C. followed by 24 years in the Naval Reserve, commencing in 
1936 and including 6 years active service. He has served in destroyers, cruisers, 
battleships and other major war vessels and attended the Royal Naval Staff 
College, Greenwich, England. At the end of the war he was deputy director of 
warfare and training at naval headquarters, Ottawa. He has commanded 
HMCS York, in Toronto, the naval establishment in Toronto and was senior 
_ naval officer in Toronto for the four years preceding his retirement in 1962. He 
is the first naval officer to have been chairman of the C.D.A. He has been an 
on. A.D.C. to the Governor General of Canada since 1952. He is a past 
president of the Fort York branch of the Royal Canadian Legion and a director 
of the royal Canadian military institute. He is honorary president of the 
Canadian Naval Association. He is presently the naval representative on the 
executive of the C.D.A. 

Lieutenant Colonel B. J. Legge, E.D., Q.C., of the Canadian army is here and 
has served continually in the eed Pree of Canada since 1938 including 
almost five years on active service in various field and staff appointments. He 
has commanded Five Column R.C.A.S.C. in Toronto for four years and is pres- 
ently the A.A. & Q.M.G. of 15 Militia Group. He is the vice chairman of the 
Suttie commission, the vice chairman of the Conference of Defense Associations, 
the first vice president of the Fort York branch of the Royal Canadian Legion, 
vice president of the Royal Military Institute, a member of the defence study 
group for the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the chairman of the 
Institute of Public Administration of Canada in Toronto. In 1958-1959 he was 
he president of the empire club of Canada. 

Group Captain J. W. P. Draper, D.F.C., C.D. is also here and his service 
record is as follows: He joined the R.C.A.F. in April of 1941 and took his 
training in Canada. His overseas service consisted of two tours as a fighter pilot 
with the Royal Air Force in England, Africa and Europe. He was released from 
the R.C.A.F. in January of 1946. He graduated from the University of Toronto 
with an engineering degree in 1950 and enlisted in the R.C.A.F. auxiliary in 

April, 1952. He has commanded the Toronto auxiliary as group captain for the 
last five years. He is presently the air force representative on the executive of 
athe C.D.A. 
ie First of all I would like to thank the Chairman, Mr. Hahn, and the members 
of the defence committee for giving us this opportunity to be of service in 
_ appearing before them and presenting the views of the Conference of Defence 
_ Associations (C.D.A.) to the committee in a form which will be of permanent 
record and reference. 

_ My colleagues and I represent an organization that has been serving Canada 
for 32 years. Its first chairmen in 1932, 1933 and 1934 were Col. the Hon. G. A. 
flope, D.S.O., M.C.; Col. the Hon. George Drew, :\Vi., C.D P.-C OC BED 


y St Lt. Gen. the Hou. P.J. Montague, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., M.C., Vib 
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The object and purpose of the C.D.A. has been always to serve its country 
by making its advice and experience available to the government and to the | 
Department of National Defence in a broad manner as well as for detailed prob- — 
lems. The defence of Canada is of such great importance that the more enlight- 
ened attention it receives, the greater the benefit to the country. The CDA 
therefore, warmly welcomes the attention defence policy and defence affairs — 
have been receiving in recent years. In more particular, it welcomes the estab- — 
lishment of this special defence committee of the House of Commons. It is also — 
pleased to have participated in the creation of the recent committee inquiring 
into the operation of the naval reserves and R.C.A.F. auxiliary. : 

As this occasion is an opportunity for the C.D.A. to put its views on record, ‘4 
it is probably convenient to proceed in the following manner with your per- — 
mission. Firstly, I will review the sequence of recent events leading up to our q 
present appearance here. Secondly, I will review our short brief to this com-— i 
mittee dated last December 5 which was not dealt with at the previous session. — 
Thirdly, I will review the findings of the Suttie report on the militia and 
fourthly, deal with the Hendy and Draper reports on the naval reserve and air — 
force auxiliary respectively. I will then deal with two other matters of import- 
ance, and conclude with general comments. 


Sequence of Events 


1. December 5, 1963—a brief of the executive of the C.D.A. forwarded to" 
Mr. Sauve. i 


2. December 5, 1963—-Mr. Hellyer announced in the House of Commons the — 
reduction of the militia from 50,000 to 30,000 strength with an expected saving” 
of $15,000,000. ; 


3. January 3, 1964—Executive of C.D.A. met with minister, associate min-— 
ister, deputy minister, chief of general staff regarding proposals of government. — 


4, January 16th to 18th—-Annual meeting of C.D.A. held in Ottawa. 
5. January 16, 1964—-Mr. Hellyer addressed C.D.A. 


6. January 16, 1964—Ministerial committee set up to make recommenda- 
tions regarding R.C.N. and R.C.A.F. (Hendy and Draper reports). : 


7. February 16, 1964—-Hendy and Draper reports presented to A.M.N.D. 
8. February 18, 1964—-Hendy and Draper reports received by C.D.A. 


9. February 28, 1964—Executive of C.D.A. met with Mr. Hellyer and Mr. 
Cardin together with vice chief of naval staff and vice chief of air staff to review 
Hendy and Draper reports. 


10. March 3, 1964—C.D.A. luncheon for Suttie commission. 
11. March 26, 1964—-White paper on defence issued. 
12. June, 1964—-Suttie report presented to Department of National Defence. 


13. July 14, 1964—-Special committee on defence reviewed Suttie report 
with Department of National Defence. 


14. July 16, 1964—-C.D.A. appeared before special defence committee. 


As set out in the above sequence of events, the executive of the C.D.A. 
being aware of current developments, considered that in the discharge of its 
responsibilities, it should make a submission to this committee. After consider=_ 
ing the matter carefully and drafting a submission, it was finally completed and 
forwarded on December 5, which date happened to coincide with the state- 
ment of Mr. Hellyer in the House of Commons. This submission is self-— 
explanatory and states the position of the C.D.A. with reference to the proposed — 
reductions. I would like to now go over this submission with you. ie" 


- 
We: 
a 


4 
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CONFERENCE OF DEFENCE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


P.O. BOX 893, 
TERMINAL POST OFFICE 


OTTAWA 2, Ont. 


20 Mason Boulevard, 
Toronto 12, Ontario, 
5 December 1963. 


_ Maurice Sauvé, Esquire, M.P., 


Chairman, Special Committee on Defence, 
Parliament Buildings, 


: " Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 
On behalf of the Conference of Defence Associations, I am taking the 


" liberty of writing to put before you for your committee certain matters which 


the Conference of Defence Associations feels merit consideration in the hope 
that such will be of assistance in the deliberations of your committee relating 


to the important matter of Canada’s national defence policy which it is 


examining. 

Perhaps at the outset I should outline to you the constitution and objects 
of the conference. This conference is comprised of member associations from all 
three armed services, navy, army and air force, whose representatives meet 


f annually in January in Ottawa to discuss matters of defence generally. The 


army component of the conference is comprised of various corps associations 


_ representing branches of the army such as the infantry, engineers, et cetera. 


The navy and the air force are represented by groups from their reserve compo- 
nents. The Defence Medical Association which represents the medical branches of 
the three services, now known as Canadian forces medical services is also a mem- 
ber of the conference. Preliminary to the annual meeting in January all the 
various service or corps associations will have held meetings at which matters 


- of particular concern to them have been considered and discussed and arising 


out of such deliberations will be forwarded to the conference resolutions for 
discussion and appropriate action by the conference as a whole. Such resolutions 
are confined to those which affect more than one service or one arm of a service 
so that the conference’s time is devoted to matters which have a broad defence 
interest. We feel that the conference enjoys the confidence of the Department of 
National Defence and the senior officers thereof. To this extent the annual con- 
ference always has the honour of being addressed by the Minister of National 
Defence on some occasion as well as the chiefs of the three services. 
Membership in the various associations comprising the conference is drawn 
from ex-officers of the services with the larger number being former or present 
active officers of the reserve components of the navy, army and air force. The 
conference thus represents a responsible group of citizens who have a deep and 
continued interest in matters of national defence. This they demonstrate by the 
time they devote to questions relating to their services and the attendance at 
the conference itself and as well as the meetings of the various corps associations. 
In the past the conference has lent its assistance and support to the Department 
of National Defence, for instance in connection with the board of officers known 
as the Kennedy commission which was set up some years ago to investigate the 


organization of the militia. 


eu 
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The objects of the conference as set forth in the constitution are as follows: 
The object of the conference is to consider the problems of nation 
defence, to assist the government of Canada in placing these problems 
before the people of Canada, to co-ordinate the activities of the service 
associations in matters of common interest in all services, to make recom- — 
mendations to the government of Canada as may appear expedient, and ~ 
generally to promote the welfare of the defence forces of Canada as a | 
whole. : 


With the foregoing as a background therefore, at this time I should like 
to put before your committee some observations which we feel are pertinent to ~ 
your deliberations without going into the presentation of a lengthy brief. How- ~ 
ever, you may rest assured that members of the conference would be honoured ~ 
to be asked to appear before your committee to discuss at greater length the 
various points which will only be touched on in this letter. ae 

Primarily, notwithstanding the very broad objects of its constitution, the i 
conference has traditionally concerned itself with matters affecting the reserve 
components of the armed services. While the conference is interested in the © 
broader aspects of defence planning, through the particular qualifications and ~ 
activities of its members, it is expert in matters affecting the reserve forces. — 
Accordingly the prime and perhaps all-embracing matter which we wish to — 
put before you is that in making a recommendation to the government in respect & 
of defence policy, due regard be taken of the role and place of the reserve forces _ 
in the Canadian defence establishment. . 

We consider under the present system of military service and having regard ~ 
to geographical considerations, apart entirely from tradition, that the reserve 
forces for a country such as Canada produces dollar for dollar as good or a 
better value than any similar dollar spent on defence. This is not to in any way © 
discount in the slightest degree the position of the regular forces but it is 
merely a statement based on the existing conditions in this country. For example, _ 
insofar as national survival is concerned, if we are to have any effectiveness in — 
this field there must be units trained to cope with the problems arising after 
nuclear attack in a great many widely scattered communities and major centres 
throughout the country. Obviously, the numbers available from the regular 
forces would be totally inadequate to either garrison or perhaps bring in per- ‘ 
sonnel to the numbers required to assist after an attack. Therefore, the great ‘ 
burden of national survival will rest on the trained citizen-serviceman. There — 
is also, although probably not a major threat but yet a possibility of isolated — 
raids on the vast territory of this country for which it would be impossible to 
maintain forces in being at all times to deal with. Accordingly, the citizen- 
serviceman is in a position to play a similar role to his predecessor of many — 
years ago when the early settlers were as ready to take up their muskets in © 
defence of their homesteads against raiding Indians by being available to deal — 
with such isolated raids. Hence the importance of maintaining military skills — 
for the reservist. 

Further, we believe that the reserve forces notwithstanding the great — 
emphasis on forces-in-being and the doctrine of a short war, still have great 
importance to reinforce the regular forces in times leading up to and involving 
an emergency. Thus, the reserve components of all three services have main- 
tained a continuing availability for call-out and for performing sudden emer- 
gency operations. This has been demonstrated many times. To mention some — 
instances there were the disasters of hurricane Hazel and Red river floods ‘ 
which hit the Toronto and Winnipeg areas some years ago. Reservists of the navy ~ 
and air force take part in search and rescue operations on the Great lakes © 
and elsewhere in Canada. Further, the experience of the Korean war when it © 
was required to raise troops for service in that theatre showed that the militia — 


+ 
as 
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onents of both the navy and the air force are frequently called upon 
r operations and other duties which are allotted to it by their respective com- _ 
ands and which often supplement and complement the work of the regular 
ree. Apart therefore from the necessity and desirability of providing a 
nucleus from which the forces can be expanded in time of an emergency the 
' reserve forces are in fact forces-in-being, who can upon extremely short notice, 
- be made available for active duty. This is at a modest cost when one considers 
the tremendous amount of time that is devoted to their duties by personnel of 
_the reserve forces. Thus, while provisions are made for reserve personnel to 
receive pay and allowances for their activities it can be stated without reser- 
- vation that the amount of time they devote to their military duties is far in 
~ excess of that for which present scales of pay would provide compensation. 
_ This has always been accepted by the reserve forces as part of the privilege 
of serving and is not put forward in any way as a criticism of the present 
_ policy of payment for reserve duty but merely as an observation. 
Apart from the feelings of the conference in respect to the importance of 
_ the reserve force establishment, we also feel that on many occasions the regular 
_ forces have indicated their support of an adequate reserve for the permanent 
component. We appreciate that the hearings before your committee have been 
- mainly concerned with regular force matters respecting commitments, weapons, 
strengths, distribution of troops, maintenance and other similar problems 
related to those forces yet, we are aware that chiefs of staff and senior officers 
of all three services have from time to time in the past indicated that the 
e. reserve components of the respective services have a part to play and are con- 
sidered as essential for the defence program. Thus under today’s conditions the 
se immediate emphasis of a reserve may have been somewhat altered from several 
years ago, this seems due to the fact that the regular force has taken on addi- 
tional responsibilities in conjunction with Canada’s international commitments 
and in no way seems to affect the basic need for a strong reserve of all three 
services. Many of your committee will recall the situation which existed prior 
to World War II when the principal military effort of Canada was directed to 


and our permanent forces were regarded to a great extent as cadres for the 
training of the reserves. Due to the increased complexity of the problem of 
' defence, the reserves today actually have greater numbers of regular personnel 
, assisting them than in 1939. Thus while the role of the reserve may alter in 


By as it did Haor to World War II, while recognizing however that the regular 
_ components have grown vastly in size and in the importance and variety of 
_ their tasks. 
Earlier in this letter I referred to the work of the Kennedy commission 
and the conference’s part therein. It may be that at the present time some 
4 further look at the organization of the reserve forces may be required. This of 
_ course, will to some extent be dependent on the organization which the regular 
ee force components take. The conference, by reason of representing all three 
a services, is in an admirable position to lend the same assistance as it has in the 
past, and in particular by bringing together personnel from all three services 
4 in their reserve components a great deal can be done to develop the unity of 
_ thought which is so desirable for today’s defence problems. Greater steps in 
} : this direction are undoubtedly desirable but we emphasize that the identity 
4 of the various services should be maintained. This is especially important from 
_ the point of view of esprit de corps which in a reserve force unit has tremen- 
eg dous importance from the point of view of its efficiency and well-being. 
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In summary, therefore, the conference’s position is that the justification — 
for maintaining reserve forces in at least the present level is fully warranted ~ 
on the merits and does not rest on grounds of tradition or sentimentality alone. — 
The reasons for the conference’s position may be summarized as follows: : 


1. The role of the reserves in providing for local defence or tasks con- b 
nected with national survival or disaster is as important, or perhaps ~ 
more important, than ever before. 


2. The reserves perform useful and important functions on even an ~ 
unmobilized basis which could only be discharged by larger regular 
units. i 


3. The reserves, as in the past, continue to form the nucleus from which _ 
active service units can be drawn and expanded by maintaining their — 
contacts with the people in the community in which they are situated. 


4. Ona cost basis the reserves provide good value for the defence dollar. 


On a more intangible basis, the maintenance of citizen servicemen knits 
the defence establishment into the community and is a vital element in giving 
Canadians an opportunity to follow the precept laid down by the late John F. — 
Kennedy when he stated in his inaugural address as President of the United — 
States of America— 


Ask not what your country can do for you—ask what you can do for your 
country. 


I trust that the foregoing comments will commend themselves to you and ~ 
perhaps suggest certain avenues of further enquiry for your committee. May _ 
I also reassure you and your committee that the conference and its officers — 
stand ready to assist in any way which you may feel our particular talents and ~ 
abilities might dictate to emphasize the continued importance of the reserve — 
force in the defence organization under today’s conditions or as they may 
develop in the future. If thought desirable a delegation from the conference will 
wait upon your committee or prepare a further submission by brief. 


Yours very truly, 


LeSueur Brodie, Lieut.-Colonel, | 
Chairman, ‘fe 
Conference of defence associations. 4 


Suttie report part I 


Turning now to the Suttie report, I will merely start at the beginning and 
proceed through it, dealing with each point as it appears, giving you our 
observations and views. 


1. On page (i) you will note that the members’ letter states that the 
“resultant recommendations have the endorsement of each and all of us’. We 
are all naturally aware of the problem in obtaining the unanimity of ten 
members in many recommendations. 


2. On page (vi) it is noted that discussions were held with the army council 
to ensure that recommendations were workable. 


3. On page (vii) it is stated that the commission co-operated with the — 
Executive of the C.D.A. This statement is not completely accurate as the com- — 
mission did not approach the C.D.A. to request its views. Despite this, the C.D.A. — 
informed the commission that it was available to appear before it, but this 
offer was not accepted. 
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a 4, On page (vii) the commission considered it “unwise to attempt integra- 
oY tion of the militia units before the regular army had assumed its new con- 
 figuration’’. It is agreed that no integration between units should precede similar 
_ integration resulting from implementation of the white paper. 

3 5. On page (viii) reference is made to the Hendy and Draper ministerial 
committees. This is the only reference in this part of the report to these com- 
_ mittees and the commission states “that apart from endorsing the proposals 
. made by these separate committees, no further consideration should be incor- 
_ porated in our report.”’ The following paragraph deals with surplus accommoda- 
- tion of naval and air force reserves. 


6. On page (villi) the air force reserve in a transport role is considered. 
The C.D.A. fully supports the comments on air portability and recommends 

implementation of this role. 

7. On page (ix) there is an obscure and incomprehensible reference to 
over-age personnel in the regular force as compared with the militia. The C.D.A. 
is firmly convinced that there is a need for an element of experienced and 
mature personnel in the militia. 


8. Beginning on page (x) appears a summary of 26 recommendations. For 
_ your information and for purposes of record, it is proposed to comment on each 
~ recommendation. 


‘ 9. Recommendation 1 regarding a positive public relations programme in 
support of the militia has been advocated by the C.D.A. for many years as a 
matter of high priority consisting of government encouragement, leadership and 
implementation from the top level down, in making the country aware of the 
importance of the reserve forces through a planned public relations programme. 


10. Recommendation 2 refers to the anomaly of the militia C.O.’s responsi- 
bility without authority. The C.D.A. fully supports the principle of giving C.O.’s 
authority as well as responsibility. 

11. Recommendation 3 regarding training programs is endorsed. 

12. Recommendation 4 regarding weekend training is endorsed. 

13. Recommendation 5 regarding equipment is strongly endorsed. 

14. Recommendation 6 regarding training aids is strongly endorsed. 

15. Recommendation 7 regarding training manuals is endorsed. 

16. Recommendation 8 regarding corps schools is endorsed. 


17. Recommendation 9 recommends the release of 332 call-outs, and al- 
locating out 735 I. Staff to individual units. This is a major change and should 
result in more direct use of the I. Staff, closer relationship between the militia 
and regular force, and the keeping of militia more up to date, and accordingly 
is endorsed in principle. 
18. Recommendation 10—Increased emphasis on physical fitness is desir- 
able but is considered somewhat impractical due to the time limitation. 


19. Recommendation 11 regarding overage retirements for the arms is 
supported only as regards to armour and infantry and in any event a discretion 
should remain to retain personnel medically acceptable. It is also a fact that in 
many cases room in the mobilization plan exists for men who have particular 
qualifications or long experience with military matters who are not necessarily 
required for combat duties but who do have the qualifications to fill particular 
jobs on active service. Thus it is probably better in the reserve forces to have 
“more chiefs than Indians” in order to ensure that you have this ready talent 
enlisted in uniform and available. 


20. Recommendation 12 regarding recognition badges has been recom- 
mended for many years by the C.D.A. 
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21. Recommendation 13 regarding uniforms has been recommended 
many years by the C.D.A. | hes 
22. Recommendation 14 regarding establishments—There is an under 
standable desire to make establishments more realistically related to strengt 
Notwithstanding this, there should always be a greater emphasis on efficiency, 
than strength and establishments. The establishments of the arms were — 
frequently unattainable merely because it had been convenient to use field — 
establishments. The C.D.A. is prepared to endorse this recommendation, but — 
on a trial basis with great care and discretion to be used in changes from ~ 
major to minor. Mg 
93. Recommendation 15 regarding a special reserve of officers is endorsed — 
subject to our comments regarding recommendation 11, whereby we recom- — 
mend limiting the application of age reductions, to the armour and infantry. — 
24. Recommendation 16 regarding administrative procedures is a major — 
recommendation and has been advanced for many years by the C.D.A. and — 
is now a matter of great urgency. ; 
25. Recommendation 17 regarding attestation is endorsed. 
26. Recommendation 18 regarding boards of inquiry is endorsed. 
27. Recommendation 19 regarding accounting is endorsed. | 
98 Recommendation 20 regarding pay. The pay procedure should un- 2 
doubtedly be streamlined and there have been many recommendations to this — 
effect. However, the C.D.A. does not recommend a block system, but rather BY 
a simplified per diem pay system, with a bonus for accomplishment. ¥ 
299. Recommendation 21 regarding special expenses is endorsed. 
30. Recommendation 22 regarding contingency allowance is endorsed. 
31. Recommendation 23 regarding armouries is endorsed. 


39. Recommendation 24 regarding composite stores and messes is endorsed, 4 
Care must be taken to avoid dislocation of established messes of major units. — 
Composite orderly rooms may be theoretically desirable but may be administra- — 
tively impractical and the possible economy should be thoroughly investigated. — 

33. Recommendation 25 regarding disposal of surplus army buildings is 2 
endorsed, subject to costing regarding nominal rentals. a 

34. The C.D.A. takes exception to recommendation 26 regarding re- — 
organization of the conference of defence associations. The terms of reference ~ 
of the Suttie commission were to consult with the C.D.A. not to re-organize ~ 
it. oe 


Regarding recommendation 26 (a), there is no good reason to change the a 
name of the C.D.A. It is an honourable, historic and descriptive name. ~ 

Recommendation 26 (b) disregards the present tri-service composition of ye 
the C.D.A. The restrictive membership the report recommends would eliminate 1 
the experience and interest of such persons as former CO’s who make a” 
valuable contribution to the C.D.A. It should be noted that no honourary © 
appointments have been made in the R.C.N. and R.C.A.F. since prior to e) 
World War II. ' 

Regarding recommendation 26 (c) and 26 (d), it is urged that all grants 
be paid to the C.D.A. and that these be apportioned equitably by the C.D.A. 
to the corps associations, including grants to the R.C.N. and R.C.A.F. com- 
ponents of the C.D.A. F 

35. On Page 40 of Part I of the report appears a recommendation with ~ 
reference to implementation of the Report. It recommends that the com- | 
mission should continue at the pleasure of the minister and be able to review ~ 
progress and advise the minister, that the secretary should remain on loan, — 
and also that the chairman be available from time to time. The C.D.A. opposes — 


yy 
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is surprising suggestion which in reality perpetuates this committee after its. 

k has been done and its report made. The same objection would be raised 
arding the Hendy and Draper committees. | 
_ A logical solution is for the C.D.A. to undertake this role. It is pointed 
t that the C.D.A. was established for, and has performed, in a consultative 
d advisory capacity since its inception, especially in regard to militia matters, 
and latterly those of the naval reserve and R.C.A.F. Aux. It is therefore 
equipped and suited to discharge this function on a continuing basis. This can 
be accomplished without the additional cost inherent in the recommendation of 
the Suttie report. It is worthwhile noting that all members of the Suttie com- 
mission have their individual roles and influence within their corps associations 
and should participate in corps associations and in C.D.A. activities. As such, 
their opinions will continue to be available. 


~ Comments on Suttie report part I 


i Counting the recommendation regarding implementation, there are 27 rec- 
ommendations in part I. These recommendations are not necessarily inspired by 
the terms of reference, and indeed, one is hard put to find them in the terms of 

"reference. Nonetheless, such a broad examination of the militia was well worth- 

_ while, and their recommendations are in the main sound and constructive. In 

ee ary, the C.D.A. endorses 18 outright, has comments from partial approval 

of 7 (10, 11, 14, 15, 20, 24, 25) to rejection of 2 (26, 27). 

Part II of the Suttie report we presume will contain the more derailed 

recommendations regarding the constitution of the militia. When part II is 

i released we are prepared to submit our comments and recommendations. 


By 


uh It is regretted that the militia commission did not deal at any length with 
the usefulness of the militia as a force in being for a “‘brush fire” or conventional 
"war and providing a pool of personnel which could back up regular units called 
“out. The conference feels that this is an important aspect of the role of a militia 

and one that should be developed. Perhaps this omission is explainable by 
"reason of there being no specific reference to this point in the terms of reference. 


4, 
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Hendy and Draper reports 


Next, I would briefly like to refer to the work of the two committees which 
were set up in co-operation with the conference of defence associations by 
| direction of the honourable, the Minister of National Defence, to consider the 
organization of the naval reserve and the air force auxiliary. These two com- 
“mittees arose as a result of a request by the conference to the minister to have 
i an opportunity to re-examine the reserve components of the R.C.N. and the 

RCAF. arising out of the announced cuts in the reserve forces of these two 
“services in December of 1963. The committees were established on the conclusion 
art the meeting of the conference in Ottawa on the 18th of January, 1964 and 

were given until the 15th of February to conduct their investigations and report. 

- Both committees in the course of their hearings travelled extensively across the 
i country and I believe, carried out an objective and worthwhile examination of 
_ the role and organization of the reserves of these two services. 


nt . The committee’s report, containing the findings and recommendations of the 
_ committee was submitted to the honourable, the Associate Minister of National 
ri Defence on the 15th of February 1964. Shortly thereafter, a revised plan for the 

_&.C.N.R. was announced, which authorized the retention of two of the divisions 
e which had been previously announced for closing, namely the units of Halifax 
: and Victoria and other units were held in suspense insofar as closing down was 
oncerned until the completion of the report on the militia. It is understood that 
several of the naval reserve committee’s recommendations have been promptly 
cted upon by the naval authorities. 
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At this point, I should like to say on behalf of the conference, that we feel — 
that the reaction of the naval authorities reflects the greatest credit on the chief 
of naval staff, vice-admiral H. S. Rayner and his advisors and is tangible evi- — 
dence that with goodwill:and co-operation between the services and interested — 
groups, such as the conference of defence associations, constructive suggestions 2 
and assistance toward efficient defence planning can be achieved. We feel that ty 
the committee served to show the naval reserves that there was a genuine con- ~ 
cern for their position and did a great deal to dispel earlier impressions that — 
perhaps the role of the naval reserve was not appreciated nor recognized. . 
I should like to assure this committee that the fullest co-operation was — 
given by the offices of both the minister and associate minister of defence and 
‘the naval authorities to the naval reserve committee in its deliberations and the “| 
arrangements made through the authority of the Minister of National Defence — 
and naval headquarters could not have been improved upon. The committee’s — 
hearings which took place in 11 centres across Canada attracted a great deal of — 
interest not only from serving reserve officers but also ex-officers of the navy _ 
and interested civilian groups such as the navy league of Canada and naval — 
officers association. I am sure that the members of the committee consider that — 
their efforts were well rewarded and the results will be apparent for some years — 
to come in the generating of greater understanding of the problems of planning ; 
for defence especially in regard to the naval reserve. jl 
The report of the committee for the R.C.A.F. Auxiliary has not yet been ~ 
released. However, unlike the naval reserve, there has been no announcement 
of any change in the policy for this force from that of last December. ‘i 
It is to be hoped that as there is now further endorsement of the trans- — 
port role of the R.C.A.F. auxiliary, the disbandonment of some of the squadrons ~ 
may now be reconsidered. It may be that some centres that have large militia _ 
establishments should have local air transport support. . 


General comments on three reports é 


It is apparent that many of the findings and recommendations of the three — 
reports will reflect those which have been expressed over the years by the 
C.D.A. This is true not only for the army, but also in respect of similar types — 
of deliberations which have been carried on by the navy and the air force B 
auxiliary, the principal lesson to be derived from this would seem to be an © 
indication that perhaps these recommendations from what might be called © 
“quasi service groups” are not being given as much consideration as they — 
should be. It does seem unfortunate that since such groups exist and are 
making reasonable recommendations that a need should appear every so 
often to have special committees set up to report directly to the minister — 
before proper recognition is given to the opinions and recommendations of — 
experienced officers through such groups concerning the organization and — 
role of particular units and services. 

Of those recommendations, on which there is general concurrence, we trust 
and hope that this defence committee will also agree, and the D.N.D. will be- 
urged to proceed. Where the C.D.A. disagrees with the Suttie report, we 
trust you will give our remarks your sympathetic consideration. 

Our further comments regarding the Hendy and Draper reports, and any 
criticisms that we may have with part II of the Suttie report, will have to await 
their release and publication. We would be pleased to offer our comments to 
this committee at your pleasure. 

It is noted that to date only Part I of the Suttie report has been released 
and that part II, which will presumably contain detailed recommendations on ~ 
the re-organization of the militia, is not yet available. As this was originally — 
to be released last month, and bearing in mind that much speculation and un- — 
certainty now surrounds the future of the militia which is having an adverse 
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a on Hebets and future hewtiee We is earnestly hoped that the ole of 
art II will not be long delayed. It should also be pointed out that the future 
certain naval reserve units has been announced as being affected by the 
dings of the Suttie report, this in the further opinion of the C.D.A. makes 
the early release of the Suttie report not only desirable, but essential. 

Thus, any delay beyond next month will militate against the preparation 
of a training programme for the forthcoming training season. 


i Advisor on Militia (AOM) 


I now propose to comment on two matters not directly dealt with by 

' the Suttie report. The board of officers chaired by Major General Howard 
Kennedy, carefully considered the question of an A.O.M. and in its 1954 report, 
by recommendation No. 3, the appointment of a full time A.O.M. was recom- 
_ mended and the reasons given. General Letson was appointed A.O.M. and served 
- until his retirement in 1958. No successor has since been appointed. The duties, 

- functions and responsibilities of the A.O.M. were incorporated in Canadien 
i army order 55-6, and paragraph 4 (a) thereof reads as follows: 


ty 
Ng The Adviser on Militia (A.O.M.)—The A.O.M. is an officer ap- 
4 pointed to advise the chief of the general staff on all matters concerning 
a the Canadian army (militia). He has no executive responsibility. The 
KS A.O.M. will, in addition to advising the chief of the general staff, be 
| responsible for: 

a (i) rendering assistance on militia matters to the branches and directo- 


; rates at A.H.Q., 

he (ii) examining problems affecting the militia and advising on the impli- 
: cations arising therefrom, 

» (iii) effecting liaison with officers commanding commands on the impli- 
eS cations of orders and regulations with respect to militia units, 

i: (iv) assisting and advising officers commanding commands on the inter- 
i pretation of A.H.Q. policy regarding the militia, 

‘4 (v) representing the A.H.Q. at meetings of the conference of defence 
: associations and corps associations. 

4 The A.O.M. may deal directly with staff officers at A.H.Q. on all 
ac matters concerning the militia. 

i. It is a fact of recent military experience that major changes in training, 
i} 


- organization and concept of the employment of military forces have occurred 
_ with considerable frequency, and this trend appears likely to continue. The 
_ militia, being a component of the Canadian army, is subject to the same 
trends, therefore the need exists for a senior experienced officer with militia 
| backeround in the appointment of A.O.M. to ensure that maximum effective- 
hess of the militia is maintained in these changing circumstances so that 
+. there will be the least loss in morale and efficiency. As an example, the con- 
_ ference feels that the changes made in militia roles with the introduction of 
~ national survival and the special militia training programme would have 
gained if the appointment of the A.O.M. had been filled when these pro- 
grammes were introduced. 
Some of the major advantages which would accrue in the appointment of 
A.O.M. may be indicated as follows: 
1. Morale would be improved by awareness by the militia of the 
a. existence of a senior officer at A.H.Q. whose sole responsibility is his 
militia role. 
2. The importance of the militia’s role and its essential part in the 
defence programme would be more effectively placed before the 
public. 
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policy insofar as it affects the militia. 


For several years now, the C.D.A. has been recommending the appoint 
ment of an A.O.M., and as a result of favourable encouragement by A.H.Q., 


submitted a list of recommended officers. 


Due to the lack of an appointment by A.H.Q., and now the prospect of — 
integration advanced by the white paper, the C.D.A. requests that the A.O.M. — 


be given tri-service responsibilities. 


Canadian Honours and Awards 


It is also interesting to note that in one or two cases the commission — 


suggests some form of award or recognition for service in the reserve but does — 
not go further than this. While agreeing with this principle the conference ; 


would also like to remind this committee that it has, for the last several years, 


made a strong recommendation to the governments of each time to institute — 
a system of national awards not only to service personnel but to civilian per- — 
sonnel as well, which would be a tangible recognition by the country of service _ 


to it. At the present time there is a great deal of talk about national symbols : 


and distinctive Canadian emblems. It is the feeling of the conference that this — 
would be an opportune time to therefore consider a form of award by the gov- at 


Ur 


ernment for meritorious service along the lines which the conference has put — 


forward for the last few years at its annual meeting. 


Canada, probably alone amongst sovereign nations of comparable status : 


in world affairs, is without a distinctive national award or honour appropriate — 
for recognizing service of particular meritorious or devotion to the country — 


rendered by citizens of all pursuits and endeavours. 


During war years the granting of non-operational awards not only to © 
members of the services but to civilians who rendered exceptional service to — 
the war effort and the country has been followed. It would seem that if such © 
awards are appropriate in time of war, when the exertions of everyone should i 
be directed toward victory without any other reward, that in time of peace 4 
(or at least undeclared hostility) some recognition of extraordinary and exem- — 
plary effort is even more justified. Surely under our system of voluntary effort, ia 
which extends not only to recruitment in the services but also to the business ‘g 
community in making many senior executives available for government service — 
at a nominal remuneration, some way of recognizing notable efforts on behalf ee 


of the nation would not be amiss. 


Arising out of the foregoing, of course, is the absence of a means to recog- hi 
nize outstanding citizens of other countries who may have made some contribu- 4 
tion toward this country, or to whom it is desired to accord some recognition by — 
the government. For example, it might be desirable to award to American — 


servicemen who have assisted Canadian forces in rescue or exploration work a 
distinctive Canadian decoration. The absence of some method of according such 


recognition by the Canadian government to nationals of other countries has, I 


understand, resulted in Canadians who might be considered by other countries 
for recognition of this type having to refuse an award from such other countries 


and this seems not only an unfortunate situation but perhaps also one creating 


some embarrassment. 


The institution of some distinctive Canadian award would be a matter of a 
little expense as the value lies not in the intrinsic value of the item awarded but — 


rather the more intangible ways in which such recognition would be regarded. 


oe 


In this regard it is still customary to grant to Canadians such honours as the © 


coronation and jubilee medals. While these awards approach somewhat the — 


: 
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we 
“Principle behind the resolution which the conference is putting forward they 
are, of course, only available at infrequent intervals and only in association 
with the particular event being celebrated. Also they are not distinctively Cana- 
dian in their origin. Such awards, of course, are not available to non-Canadians 
which, apart from any other aspect of this matter, detracts from their 
appropriateness. 
In the belief that any submission should at least provide some suggestion 

for solution or implementation, we would submit that perhaps the solution 
to this matter might rest in the implementing of the issue of an award similar 
to the order of the British empire with civil and military divisions, and 
possibly degrees or classes. Military awards to be issuable to all ranks. 

The C.D.A. has for many years advocated the institution of some form 
of Canadian honours and awards. There is broad support for such an award 
throughout Canada, and merely as an example, reference is made to editorials 
in the Toronto Globe and Mail of January 6, 1964 and the Toronto Daily Star 
of January 4, 1964. 

The C.D.A. brings this question forward now, in the hope that it will 

receive the favourable support of this special committee on defence. With 
your support and co-operation, a stimulus to implementation will be made. 


Concluding remarks 


We trust that the above procedure of commenting on current develop- 
ments has been a useful method for transmitting to you our general ‘views 
on defence. 

It is popular now to examine defence policy in the light of priorities 
(white paper p. 24). We can afford only so much of our G.N.P. In their wisdom 
the cabinet apparently have stabilized our defence budget at about 1% billion 
dollars. The MND has stated that we must increase the equipment slice to 
25% (white paper p. 19) and this means a reduction in plant and personnel. 
He has announced reduction in all three services and this has resulted in 
some fast footwork in all areas to avoid the axe. The M.N.D. has announced 

a proposed $15,000,000 saving and a 20,000 manpower reduction in the militia. 
Notwithstanding this, it should always be kept in mind that dollar for dollar, 
the best defence investment value is the reserve serviceman. 

The trend among our allies is to a more flexible capability and for example, 
‘in the last two years the USA has increased its regular divisions from 11 to 
16 and its strength from 870,000 to 976,000 men. (Time 3 July ‘64). In view 
of the importance of conventional strength, the Canadian mobilization base 
should not be destroyed. Economies should first be attempted in the area of 
organization and administration, and general efficiency. It is to be hoped 
therefore, that this defence committee will join with us in a plea to the D.N.D. 
to attempt to retain the numerical strength of the reserve forces, and to 
make the dollar saving necessary by increasing efficiency, organization and 
administration. 

It is hoped that increased publicity will force attention on these problems, 
and that this defence committee will contribute to public approval of these 
worthwhile aims. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Colonel Learmonth. We now will proceed 
with questioning. Mr. Temple. 

Mr. TemMpiE: Mr. Chairman, may I ask whether all the gentlemen present 
here today are unanimous in presenting this report? 

Mr. LEARMONTH: That is right. 

Mr. TEMPLE: I believe Colonel Legge also was a member of the Suttie 

commission. Do I take it, then, that the Suttie commission was not unanimous 


an its findings? 
Pe 
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Lieutenant-Colonel B. J. Leacs, E.D., Q.C., (Vice Chairman, Conference of ~ 
Defence Association): Mr. Chairman, I take it that the report of the Suttieg 
commission is a document evolved on the principle of cabinet responsibility and | 
solidarity. I take it that the same doctrine applies to the paper which emanates ~ 
from the Conference of Defence Associations. On the Suttie commission we all © 
are responsible for the report. I do not think every member of the commission : 
is responsible for every word used, but he has to accept responsibility because 
of his membership on the commission. I have to accept responsibility as a mem-_ 
ber of the executive of the Conference of Defence Associations, so in that sense 4 
I am responsible. ; 

Mr. TEMPLE: On page 12 of your submission, paragraph 1 states: 


On page (i) you will note that the members’ letter states that thel 
‘resultant recommendations have the endorsement of each and all of 
us’. We are all naturally aware of the problem in obtaining the unanim~ | + 
ity of ten members in many recommendations. % 


It seems to me that there very definitely is unanimity. Is it unanimity of 4 
just a half measure, or is it complete unanimity? I do not see how this can be 
reconciled with your unanimity today as members of the Conference of 
Defence Associations. i 

Mr. Lecce: I do not see any embarrassment. Perhaps this is a poetic way ; 
of putting it, but the group concerned is responsible for the document in 
each case. I do not think you could say that any ten persons would have | 
identical knowledge, usage, or appreciation of any word; but they are re-— 
sponsible for the conclusion. I certainly am responsible for both documents. 

Mr. TEMPLE: But where do you disagree? 

Mr. LecGE: I disagree, I think, with the poetry of the word ‘ ‘unanimity’ 

I do not think minds meet identically on any point. 

Mr. TempLe: Where do you disagree between the two documents; that is, 
the report of the Suttie commission and this presentation this morning? 

Mr. LEGGE: I do not disagree with either, because I am responsible in part 
for both. q 

Mr. TEMPLE: There certainly is a divergence between the two documents. 

Mr. Lecce: If I may use an analogy, in the cabinet a cabinet minister 
would be responsible for the policies of the cabinet, and also in caucus he 
would be responsible for the policies of the caucus, and they may not always: 
be identical. 

Mr. TempLE: Do you agree there should be 50,000 men in the militia, or 
30,000? 

Mr. Lecce: I do not see where in these reports it mentions either of 
these figures. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Do you think there should be the present number of personnel 
in the militia, or a substantially reduced number? ; 

Mr. Lecce: I agree with the policy of the Conference of Defence Associa-_ 
tions as put forward by the Chairman this morning, that there should be an 
efficient use of manpower. I am forbidden to comment on the number, because 
part II of the Suttie Commission Report is not yet issued. 

Mr. Tempus: According to the statement of the minister Tuesday, it is 
approximately 30,000. i 

Mr. Lecce: I believe that figure was given out by the Minister last ‘ 
December and reiterated in January, and this was taken as a yardstick rather 
than as a definitive sum. : 
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oe LEGGE: I think pou the Suttle Commission and the Conference of 
efence Association support that view, sir. 


Mr. TEMPLE: On page 18 is the following statement: 


It is regretted that the militia commission did not deal at any length 
with the usefulness of the militia as a force in being for a ‘brush fire’ 
or conventional war and providing a pool of personnel which could 
back up regular units called out. The conference feels that this is an 
important aspect of the role of a militia and one that should he 
developed. Perhaps this omission is explainable by reason of there being 
no specific reference to this point in the terms of reference. 


; Does not the very fact that there is the emphasis on the military rather 
than on the survival role really point this up; that is, that emphasis is being | 
given to it because the ‘“‘brush fire role” is the primary one? 


Mr. LEGGE: I agree that that interpretation could be made, and certainly it 
is my feeling; but, I do not know what is the Minister’s reason for reversing 
the militia role. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, my question is related in part to what 
Mr. Temple said in the latter portion of his remarks. It seems to me that the 
brief of the Conference addressed to this committee last December accepted in 
principle the, shall we say, establishment of the militia as it stood at that time, 
Yather than as it came about, shall we say, that very same day. In the brief 
on page 10 in the concluding paragraph it says: 


In summary, therefore, the conference’s position is that the justi- 
fication for maintaining reserve forces in at least the present level is 
fully warranted on the merits and does not rest on grounds of tradition 
or sentimentality alone. 


That day the establishment was cut back to 30,000, as a rough figure. I 
am wondering what is the view now of the Conference of Defence Associations 
with regard to the role and concept of the Militia? Is it as stated in the brief 
of December 5, or is it within the terms of reference to the Suttie commission 
as contained in Appendix A of the Commission’s report? This also has parti- 
cular reference to the emphasis on page 9 of the Conference of Defence Asso- 
' ciations brief regarding survival operations and survival training. In the terms 
of reference it is obvious that survival training is being downgraded and is 
almost out. I would like to know where you stand with regard to this. 


Mr. LEARMONTH: I do not think the suggestion is that there is any iIn- 
consistency in these two briefs. We stand by the brief of December 5; we do 
not think the over-all strength of the reserve forces should be cut. There may 
_ very well be some changes that should be recommended with reference to 
a efficiency, but we feel that the over-all figure should not be cut. 


| Mr. LAMBERT: In other words, there should not be a cut from 50,000 to 
7.20, 000? 


ue Mr. LEARMONTH: That is right. I might point out that there has been no 
cut. This figure given by the Minister in December, as we understand it, was 
more of a target figure, or a suggestion. He did not announce a cut. He only 
announced a figure which might be a target. 


Mr. Lampert: But the Suttie Commission does feel it comes within its — 
_ terms and certainly the Associate Minister in his declaration indicated it was the © 
- 30,000 ficure. 
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Mr. LEARMONTH: There has been no acceptance by the Suttie Commiss on 

of that reduction. . . es 
“Mr. Lampert: Subject to returning to this, I would like to get into an- 
elaboration of the Defence Association concept of the role of the militia. — 
As they see it, what is the purpose of the militia, and how can it accomplish — 
that purpose? This is what interests us. ‘ts 


Mr. LEaRMONTH: I think we would agree with the roles as set out in the | 
terms of reference, subject to some elaboration. We would disagree with the — 
figures; but speaking of the roles he sets out, I do not think they are incon- — 
sistent with our position. We feel there are many roles for the reserve; it ism 
a question of emphasis and numbers. q 

Mr. Lampert: The terms of reference outline definite figures. Starting ath 
the third paragraph on page 43, there are the figures 9,000, in the fourth para-— 
graph 18,000; then 2,500, and then 1,500. In the third paragraph on page 44 
it states: id 

Based on studies of the continued requirement for the militia, it is 
concluded that a strength in the order of 30,000 officers and men is 


required to fulfil the above roles. 


% 


I take it that the Conference of Defence Associations does not agree with 
that. 


SPUN 


Mr. LEARMONTH: That is right. That is the guesstimate of the department 
in respect of figures. We disagree with those figures, although we might agree — 
with the roles. iy 

Mr. Lampert: There are two reasons for disagreeing; obviously there ism 
a realignment of priorities by the Defence Associations in respect of this 
because if the department has come up with this figure of 30,000, obviously — 
they have established a level of priorities in their minds. What are your 
priorities with reference to figures? te 


Mr. Lecce: I think the position of the Conference of Defence Associations — 
is that there may be nothing wrong with the figure of 30,000 to do jobs, but 
in order to have 30,000 effective people to do those jobs in the militia, of 
necessity you must have more people than that. In order to select the people 
and put them in those jobs, I think our view is that you must have more people. “ 


Mr. LAMBERT: Would you elaborate on that; let us do it in more detail. 
In the appendix it says that the placement of regular army personnel in the 
logistics and static establishment would require 9,000 men. Do you agree with 
that figure, or do you not? ‘ 


Mr. Lecce: I have no way of disputing the figure. I think, probably, it is : 
an expert’s figure produced by the department. — 


‘ Mr. LAMBERT: May I suggest that if you take the 9,000, the 18,000 and the 
2,500, which totals 30,000, and take all these people out, then by a look at 
these various appointments you would then have nothing left; if there were” 
to be a continuing militia establishment, logically you would have to have 
more than 30,000 people envisaged for these appointments. I think this is the 
picture envisaged by the Conference of Defence Associations. If there is to be 
continued a militia there logically will have to be more than 30,000 people on ; 
these particular appointments. I think this is the position of the defence associa- : 
tion. i 


Mr. Lampert: At what strength do you feel the militia should be kept 
in order to fulfil this requirement plus the others the defence association has 
in mind? : 
Mr. LEARMONTH: Commodore Hendy will perhaps comment in this regard. 
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i Meorhmodore ROBERT I. HENDY, WD CD Ge, (Naval Representative 
on . the Executive of the Conference of Devence Associations): What I have to 
‘say really applies to all reserve forces under our system in Canada. Enlist- 
0 Brits are all voluntary and we find, as with all reserve forces, the turnover 
is very considerable. One cannot have a man in a unit today who becomes 
part on the defence plan because he is not worth anything. He has just got a 
_ uniform on. He has had no military training and not equipped to fulfil a func- 
_ tion. If the requirement is to have 30,000 militia men, all trained personnel, 
_ because of our turnover, because of the length of time it takes to make an 
effective reservist, which is far longer than a regular forces man obviously 
- because of the limited time available, you must have an overrun of personnel 
‘in your militia compliment in order to meet this 30,000 figure. If that is the 
; effective figure of people who can fill the appointments in the defence plan 
i the over-run might be as high as 20 or 30 per cent. I believe this is the phi- 
losophy that reserve force people use to approach the strength figure. We say 
_ that is the need for this particular reserve component on mobilization. At any 
particular time how many of those individuals do you have? You have to 
look at your list, and you find there is no question but that you have a lot 
of reservists who are ineffective because of the short time they have spent in 
Fa unit. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Is it fair to say then that the conclusion drawn at the time 
the minister made the statement, that there would be a reduction of 50,000 
30,000 with a consequence savings of funds does not represent a correct assess- 
ment of the position as the defence association sees it? 


| Mr. Henpy: That is a difficult question to answer without knowing the 
exact figure, and perhaps a sailor should not get into this question. I believe 
_ probably the militia may be placed with an establishment of 50,000, but 
- perhaps there are not 50,000 militia men. I think the minister’s figure indicated 
that there should be 30, 000 effective militia men. Unfortunately, an ineffective 
“militia man is still a burden on the exchequer because once he enlists he is 
drawing pay for his training. Perhaps this is something that should be 
_ changed so far as the administration of pay is concerned. We have made some 
comment about this situation but the fact remains that you do carry him a 
long time on pay before you can really say he is effective and can fill a slot 
in your defence plan. 
if Mr. LEARMONTH: Perhaps I can make the observation that the emphasis 
is placed on the wrong figure. The minister gave two figures, money and men. 
_ We feel there should be more emphasis placed on the money figure. If a money 
reduction is absolutely required for budgetary reasons we feel that this saving 
should first be attempted in other ways than by a reduction in personnel. We 
feel that the saving could probably be made up in other ways than by a 
reduction in numbers. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I will leave that subject now in the hope that someone 
else may develop it. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I should like to ask a supplementary question. May I take 

it then from what you say you need some 20 or 30 per cent more than the 

_ 30,000 in order to have an effective militia and only 70 or 80 per cent of the 
present militia force is effective? 


Mr. LEARMONTH: It is common knowledge that when you enlist a man 
_ he is not ready to go out in the front line. At any given time in any given unit 

there is a mixture of personnel at various stages of training. If you require X 
number of men for your force in accordance with your role then you need 
_ X plus Y on strength because some are in other phases of training. 


Mr. Tempue: Then a correct ball park figure in respect of the number 
_ Of effective personnel would be 70 to 80 per cent? 
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Mr. LEARMONTH: If that is your definition of effectiveness, yes. 


Mr. TEMPLE: You are giving these figures and I wanted to make sure > we 
understood them. pa 


Mr. Henpy: I think the same principle applies to the regular force. Ase 
of today we have an effective force in being. We have so many antisubmarine 
vessels able to take offensive action at an instant at sea. We have our brigade ~ 
in Europe and a standby brigade here. We have an air division in Kurope an 
an air force squadron in NORAD. They are already today but they must have’ 
a tremendous backup of people who perhaps are not effective today but must 
be in the stream so you can always meet your needs. We are not involved in a 
situation where we can say we are purely and simply going to have 5 000° 
combat soldiers in a brigade in Europe, and that is all you need in the army. 
They cannot stand by themselves. There must be a pool of reinforcements, and 4 
this includes training schools and the necessary administration to back up and. q 
keep this force in the front effective. : 


Mr. TEMPLE: So, if we have 60,000 men, for example, in the regular 
Canadian army naturally they are not all combat troops and not all fully | 
effective. If you have 30,000 men in the militia, as has been suggested, it Is: 4 
probably contemplated that they would not all be effective. Perhaps 25,000 
of those men would be effective while the other five would be in the process 
of being trained; is that right? 


Mr. HENpDY: Yes. 


Mr. AssetIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether — 
it might be in order at the outset to congratulate these gentlemen from the 
Conference of Defence Associations on the tremendous amount of work which 
they have obviously put into the brief they have submitted to us this morning. i 
I at least would like to do so, and tell them we appreciate their continuing © 
interest in the defence forces of our country. : 

Having said that I should like now to ask one or two questions. id 

At page 10 of the brief, in the second last paragraph, in a letter addressed 
to Mr. Sauve some months ago, you discuss the development of the unit off F 
thought between the three services. In the last sentence you indicate that 
the separate identity of the various services should be maintained. I am™ " 
wondering whether you will elaborate a little in this regard. I understand ~ 
that you probably are discussing the recent move toward integration of the 
services. Would you give us some idea of your view in this regard and tell” 
us to what extent integration should or should not take place. 


oD 


Mr. LEARMONTH: This question has received a good deal of airing, as you ; 
are aware. I do not think that the conference wishes to become involved 
particularly in any controversy. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): Is there a unity of thought in 
respect to this question? : 

Mr. LEARMONTH: Notwithstanding this fact, there is no objection so far 
as I know within the Canadian Defence Association to the principle of integra-_ 
tion of defence headquarters. We would not support integration at the bottom. , 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Would you define that for thell 
committee? ‘ 

Mr. LEARMONTH: I think that is a fair statement at this time. We must 
of course see any plan put forward. We have not seen any as yet, and I do 
not believe the members of the committee have seen any proposal of this 
type. We have only seen a plan of integration at the and we do not dispute 
it. 
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| oe bottom in ae aes and I am Re a where one beanie, 
1 the other ends, in your view. I take it you do not have a unit of thought 
. question and prefer not to go any further? 


Mr. LEARMONTH: We would join you in wondering where it might end. 


3 vr. LAMBERT: I should like to ask a supplementary question. Is there a 
distinction in your mind between the words “unification of command” and 
“integration”? You refer to integration at the top command. Do you really 
rs mean by that unification of command, whereas “integration” means putting 

everything into one group from the top to the last man? Is there a distinction 
in your mind? 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): I presume the time element enters 
is question as well. 


4 Mr. LAMBERT: I am wondering whether there is a distinction in your view 
in this regard. 

_ Mr. LearMontH: I am not sure I understand your question. It involves a 
matter of semantics, I suppose. We support the present bill whichever way — 


LAMBERT: Do you call its intent “integration” or “unification of 
command’’? 

Mr. LEarRmMonNTH: I think you can call it whatever you want. I think this 
involves a question of semantics. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Other people do not think in that way. 


_ Mr. AsseLIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): I think this involves quite a large 
_ question and I am wondering whether you have any hard and fast ideas about 
it. As a group apparently you do not, but am I correct in assuming that you 
iy yant to see where things are going, the time involved in getting there and 
that sort of thing? 
— Mr. LEARMONTH: I think that is correct. If you would like our views on 
this question when there is more information available we would be very 
‘Pleased to consider the matter and present our views to you. 


i Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Your view in that regard would 
certainly be of interest to me. I cannot speak on behalf of every member 
of the committee. 


4 Mr. SmitH: Your position in this regard is that the end result is Laie 
lative, and I refer to the direction integration or unification is moving; 

4 that right? 

< Mr. LEARMONTH: That is true. We are as much in the dark as anyone else. 


Mr. Henpy: I think we must look at the realities of the situation. At 
m he present time enlistment in the regular force is for two or three years and 
to teach an individual a trade in one service, or one part of a service, is a 
full time job. After training that individual we must receive a dividend. In 
_ that respect we do not have time to teach an individual more than one tech- 
nique. It is true that a combined force, such as the United States marines, 
oh have been used as an example of the type of thing that is proposed, is 
what we are seeking to achieve. 


yy Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-De-Grace): Perhaps I could interrupt you at 
this point. You mention in your brief support for mobility and air transport. 
Do you feel this may be handled by two services or by one service, and I 
‘refer to the transporting of an armed unit by air, for example. 


: 
a 


Mr. LearMONTH: Perhaps I should let the group captain deal with ate 
pa Beoscular point in respect of the role of the air force reserve. 
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Mr. DRAPER: Mr. Chairman, the role of the air force reserve at the present ~ 
time is one of light air transport and search and rescue as well as co-operat-— 
ing with the militia or regular army or other regular service, in any survival ¥ 
operation or national natural disaster of a type such as war or anything of ‘ 
that sort. + 

In respect of the air side of the question, and that is the mechanics of 
delivering people or freight from point A to point B which involves the ability © 
to fly aircraft to the standards as set down by the regular air force and to™ 
maintain those aircraft with a ground crew, that is at present the job of the 
reserve air force. The reserve air force as such is capable, willing and eager ~ 
to assist in any way in respect of a national survival effort or with corps” 
training. As a matter of fact, the auxiliary air force as at this time at Camp © 
Gagetown is co-operating with the army on an exercise doing actual air % 
reconnaissance of a photographic type. So, it is a pretty wide thing. We are 
working now with the other services. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): You do not have integration at 
this level, but I am thinking of pinpointing a particular task arising out of 
activities which hypothetically might take place. I am wondering whether the — 
Conference of Defence Associations has any feeling whether this should be 
handled by an integrated service, or by two separate services. For instance, © 
if you have an army unit operating in close co-operation with an air unit, 
or mobile unit, should these be integrated? I agree this is hypothetical, but © 
I would like to find out how close to the bottom your ideas come and where — 
you object to integration. : 

Mr. LEARMONTH: Your question applies primarily to the navy and perhaps ~ 
Commodore Hendy might like to say a word. 

Mr. Henpy: I think it is a question of compatibility. This is in the realm ~ 
of semantics and I do not know what is finally involved. In our service we © 
always have been triphibious. The first troops in Korea were sailors and we — 
always have had an air arm, or at least for many years; but that is for the 
particular purpose of the naval maritime commitment. However, I think what — 
is desirable is to avoid going up to the top in one service and coming down — 
to the bottom in another service, instead of being able to go across at some © 
ordinary level to get the facility. Recently the army service corps has taken ~ 
over the supply of food for the navy which is a reasonable thing to do; thems 
have a larger organization, and food is food, until the cooks get hold of it. 
If a colonel at one level wants some air support, he should not have to go to | 
air force headquarters to get it and back down. 


Mr. AsseELIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): On the whole, I believe the navy 
approaches this with a little misgiving. 


Mr. Henpy: No. I thinks it is first that the reality of the situation is that 
you must have unification of command with regard to compatibility of use of 
weapons and personnel at every level, but when you come to talk about a unified © 
force where every man is going to be a soldier, a sailor and an airman, this is 
not going to happen because you cannot have everyone given the ability in 
every trade, because they are not compatible. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): May we turn to another subject? © 
We might continue with the discussion conten ae roles. At the top of page 
Lt I note: 

The role of the reserves in providing for local defence or tasks — 
connected with national survival or disaster is as important, or perhaps — 
4 


more important, than ever before. 
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‘= I think this is in some contradiction to the new roles as outlined in the 
‘terms of reference by the Department of National Defence and given to the 
 Suttie commission. From your letter it would appear that you feel one of the 
- major roles of the militia should be survival. I note that this role has been cut 
_ down rather materially. I am wondering whether the Conference of Defence 
_ Associations has any observations on this? 


Mr. LEARMONTH: If we had a crystal ball and knew what would happen— 


, Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): If we had one we would not have 
_ you here. 
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Mr. LEARMONTH: —in the next war, then we would know what role it 
_ would be best to prepare for. It is a question of judgment with regard to 
-which role is the more important. It is very difficult to weight them; some 
_ people weight them one way, and others another. They all are of importance. 


gee bee 
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Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): It would appear that there will 
be a tremendous reduction in manpower in the national survival role. 


Mr. HENDY: From my experience in the Conference of Defence Asso- 
ciations, and from hearing the army representatives year after year, I am 
- satisfied that the militia will be absolutely delighted with the fact that they 
are going back to soldiering. 


| Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Personally, it pleases me, because 
having in mind the physical make-up of the militia and its concentration in 
target centres, their role of re-entry was not a realistic one. 


Mr. SMITH: Of course there are militia units outside the big cities. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): I have a question for Colonel 
- Legge. I am wondering whether he might tell us why the Suttie commission 
did not invite the Conference of Defence Associations to present its views? 


Mr. LEGGE: This is a terribly difficult question. I am not at liberty to speak 

for the Suttie commission, but I think it is fair to say the commission felt 

- it had to get evidence from varied sources, and the people the commission 

did interview were serving people in the militia, the regular forces, and that 
sort of thing. We did not go to the Conference of Defence Associations, or 
to the defence study group, or to any other people concerned with defence. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): There is no deep dark reason. 


f Mr. Lecce: There is no obscure reason at all; it was simply a matter of 
— time, and so on. 
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Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): With reference to paragraph 28 
- on page 15, I am wondering whether you recommend the block system, or the 
_ one recommended by the Conference of Defence Associations? 


Mr. LEGGE: Surely, both these modifications to the present pay system are 
a matter of opinion. There must be ways of improving the present system 
which exists. I think the Defence Committee will consider a way of improving 
it and I would support either. They are put forward as improvements of the 
present system, and I think we all agree in the Suttie Commission and in 
the Conference of Defence Associations that the present system of pay in the 
militia is bad and can be improved. 


. Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): In paragraph 35 on page 17 the 

_ Conference of Defence Associations takes exception to the contentions or 

suggested contentions of the Suttie commission, and suggests that the Con- 

ference of Defence Associations can do the job better and cheaper. I think 
that sums it up. . 


Mr. LEARMONTH: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. canoe (Notre-Dame-de- Cri. ‘Could you 4a 
the people of Canada to operate the Conference of Defence Associations ¢ on 
yearly basis? } ; 

M. LeEARMONTH: I do not have the figures. 

Mr. AsseLIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Can you give me an approximatio1 
of the grants which may be received by the conference across the country 

Mr. LEGGE: I think it depends what you mean. I think the corps associa 
tions which are the constituencies for the Conference of Defence Association 
cost something in the order of $40,000, and on top of that the conference ha 
another pool of perhaps $10,000 or $15,000, so we are operating at a roug 
figure of $50,000, but I would not wish to be held to that figure. 

Mr. AsseLIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Which group do you feel should 
do the job as outlined in paragraph 35, the Suttie commission or the Con-— 
ference of Defence Associations? 

Mr. Lecce: I hope you will have an equally embarrassing question fo 
Group Captain Draper who wrote the air force report, and Commodore Hendy 
who wrote the navy report. I can say only that I am bound by both reports, 
and I feel that I am submitted to a dichotomy right now and really could 
not answer. : 
. Mr. AssELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdace): Does the Conference of Defenc 
Associations feel strongly about this article 35? 

Mr. LEARMONTH: Yes; we feel it is wrong in principle. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Thank you very much. 

Mr. McMituan: I was interested in the answer to the effect that th 
executive was not consulted at all by the Suttie commission. Where woul 
they obtain the necessary information which you would have? 

Mr. LEARMONTH: I do not know whether you are referring to facts o 
opinions. Most facts, figures and statistics, I presume, are available to the 
from the regular forces; but it is the questions of policy and opinion which 
in our opinion they decided on a narrow approach, whereas we feel a broader 
approach to the problems may be perhaps more rewarding. a 

Mr. McMittan: Are they incorrect when they say they received co- — 
operation from your executive, except where you say you suggested that a 
you appear? 

Mr. LEARMONTH: We gave them a luncheon to show them we were willin 
to co-operate. | 

Mr. Lecce: No business was transacted. 

Mr. SmitH: Where the figure of 9,000 is given in the Suttie commission 
report, are we right in assuming that when you provide that number, you 
would need a certain percentage, perhaps 25 per cent, in excess of that? A 

Mr. LEARMONTH: Some percentage over that. We do not want to feel tied 
to a figure. 

Mr. SmitH: But it would be a reasonably substantial percentage over? 

Mr. LEARMONTH: Yes. I do not know what they had in mind when they 
produced these figures. 

Mr. SmitH: We hope to obtain this information next week. Assuming these ~ 
are approximate figures, if you wanted 9,000 men for a particular role, hen 
militia should have something in excess of that, perhaps 12,000. Is" that a q 
reasonable assumption? 

Mr. LEARMONTH: That is right. a 

Mr. Henpy: Further to that, I think Mr. Smith’s question is related to 4 
the effectiveness of these people. If we can devise some means by which wea “ 
may hold men in the reserve forces and replace the turnover we now are — 


t Uiore the war, particularly in the naval reserve and the Unit T was in, we 
always had a waiting list and our percentage of effectiveness was very high. 
We would like to see leadership from the government and the people of Canada 
1 respect of a realization that the reserve forces are important, and that 
eing a member of the forces is an honourable vocation for the younger 
generation to take part in as a part time service to their country. This would 
help a great deal to reduce the turnover. 


4 Mr. SMITH: Even though you have a very high degree of efficiency in 
training you cannot send every trained man forward and hope to continue; 
‘is that right? 

Mr. HEeEnpy: No, but your short fall would be less. If you have a high 
ercentage of efficient men you do not have to have such a large over-run 
_ to take care of those who are not effectively trained. 


Mr. SMITH: At page 18 of the brief you refer to the usefulness of ine 
militia as a force for a brush fire or conventional war. Has the defence asso- 

- ciation ever given consideration to the mobilization of the militia unit at a time 
Bavhen there is less than complete or general mobilization? I refer to the dif- 
ference between the Canadian militia and the national guard in the United 
‘States in respect of which the units are completely mobilized and active for 
periods of time when there is no general mobilization. 


F Mr. Henpy: Mr. Chairman, I think members are aware that this is 
i conditioned on the law of the country and the forces are regulated by the 
National Defence Act and the Emergency Measures Act, of course, and that 


eu Mr. SmitH: That does not quite answer my question. I asked you if you 
oh had any opinion whether a change in the law of this type would be a desirable 
- or undesirable change. 


i Mr. HenpDy: My opinion is that if the militia units, or a particular militia 
Prunit, were asked to provide a certain number of personnel for a particular job 
my on short notice you would find that they would provide them. This would be 
_ entirely dictated by the circumstances, but we refer in our brief to the situation 
G : that happened during certain natural disasters such as hurricane Hazel in 
- Toronto and the Red river flood. My own experience in this regard is that 
in one hour we had over 300 sailors in boats out in the disaster area, and 
_ this was at seven o’clock in the morning. They went out and there was no 
- question of whether they were to be paid or not. We were told there was a 
- job to be done and we had to do it, and we went out and did it. 

At I think this is the sort of support that normally permeates reserves. The 
s main question is, how far do you want to go in numbers. 


a 
te Mr. SmitH: Under different circumstances the period of call out could- 
iy be longer. If the militia is to be useful in an emergency situation, perhaps 


: of an extra difficult national character, you would have to have the call out 
_ in terms of longer than a few days. 


Mr. HENDY: It is understood, I think, by most militia people that they can 
‘be called out if the proper measures are taken. This is part of their understand- 
ing when they join the militia or join the reserve. I do not think they join the 
reserve to avoid this type of responsibility but rather accept it as something 
that may be required. They regard it as being the job. What is the legislation 


“man to leave his job and go out for perhaps several months you must have 
an entirely different concept than in asking him to go out for a week or so. 
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Perhaps Group Captain Draper could answer this question, because in the — 
auxiliary air force it is traditional that their flying officers may be called out — 
very suddenly for a week to assist in rescue operations and things of that 
nature. This is part of the terms of their enlistment. a 


Mr. Draper: I think there are two ways one can deal with this situation. — 
If you are speaking, let us say, in terms of an operation similar to that 
presently going on in Cyprus in respect of which you require people for per- + 
haps three months, there are two ways of accomplishing this. I believe that) 
under the present legislation you could ask for volunteers from across the % 
reserve components and expect to get a significant number who would be ~ 
willing on a purely voluntary basis to take time off from their civilian occupa- 
tions and go. 2 

There is one other way of accomplishing this, and that is by amending © 
the National Defence Act, making it a condition of service that when the ~ 
bell rings you must go. That must then be a part of the terms under which 
these people join. a 

I can only speak personally in respect of my own units and organizations A 
in saying that we can supply people under the first arrangement now for 
periods up to a year with no change in the National Defence Act, and that we — 
would be more than willing, if the National Defence Act were changed, and @ 
if it was changed it would presumably be changed along the lines of the © 
National guard act incorporating some of the safeguards in respect of employ- 
ment, to agree to the change so that when we were called upon we would — 
answer. That is the name of the game and it should be that way. The govern- — 
ment should receive some payoff in respect of its reserve forces and should have i 
these reliable individuals in these forces. I am sure my associates in the reserve ~ 
air force join me in that feeling. 


Mr. SmitH: Do you feel that if the National Defence Act were amended — 
in that direction it would have a deterrent effect on the enlistment or strength ~ 
of the militia units? 


Mr. Draper: I would be rather naive if I thought no one would object 
to this, and I must say again I am speaking for my own service, but the he 
majority of our people would say that is why we are here. 


Mr. HEenpy: I think these individuals would be delighted to know that — 
this is part of the job. I believe the militia was called out recently in con- 
nection with floods at Comox and given an antilooting task. Was there not a 
number of militia men called out and posted as guards to prevent looting? © 
Such a thing can be done in conjunction with the premiers of provinces who é 
have the power to ask the Department of National Defence to provide per- — 
sonnel. ' 


Mr. MacLean: Practically all my questions have been asked already, 
Mr. Chairman, and I should now just like to deal with two or three tag ends. 
I will try not to be too lengthy. 

Referring to the terms of reference of the commission, I take it, especially, 
where it refers to roles and numbers, it does not stem in anyway from recom- 
mendations made by the Canadian Defence Association in the past, or that they 
have the C.D.A.’s blessing in any way? 


Mr. LEARMONTH: That is correct. 


Mr. MacLean: With specific reference to these figures given here, I take 
it the C.D.A. hopes they refer to the effective strength of the militia in various — 
roles rather than total numbers? & 


Mr. LEARMONTH: I think that is correct. We really do not know what they ‘ 
had in mind when they announced those figures. I think they are ball park ee 
figures. . di 
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_ Mr. MacLean: My next question is asked for the purpose of clarification. 
risre has been a great deal of loose reference to the phrase “unification of 
the services”. It seems to me that different people have interpreted this phrase 
in different ways. Some people think it means integration, creating close co- 
operation between the three services at various levels while others envisage 
_ this to mean complete amalgamation of the three services into one service with 
_ everyone wearing one uniform. 
me Do I understand the witness correctly when I assume that they would 
agree to what I call close co-operation and integration of that sort between the 
5 three services, but that they would not go as far as approving complete 
% amalgamation with the obliteration of the three traditional services as we 
_ know them? 
‘ Mr. LEARMONTH: That is correct, but in that connection we would like, 
- before we jump in, to see what the government is talking about. There is 
no definition of these terms in the white paper, and there has been much loose 
— talk about them. 


f\ Mr. MacLean: That is the point. That is all I have to say. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I note that the conference strictly endorses 
recommendation No. 5 with regard to equipment. Does that endorsement 
include the endorsation of material in the Suttie Report? It certainly seems 
to imply that the minimum requirements of equipment are not now available 
for the militia. 


Mr. LEARMONTH: I think that is correct. I do not know if Mr. Legge wishes 
to elaborate on it. 


. Mr. Lecce: I think their promise was that the Suttie report was a strong 
- recommendation for better equipment and for more equipment. 


Mr. BREWIN: Actually the recommendation deals with obtaining a com- 
mercial type of equipment, with surplus tanks from NATO. But these are just 
_ two recommendations added to the general statement in the report. It says 

_ very definitely on pages 9 and 10: 

Training cannot be effective unless there is available to units a 
reasonable scale of equipment. The lack of equipment in the hands of 
units or available on a pool basis was a principal criticism in all com- 
mands. It is impossible to hold the interest of militia men if they have 
no opportunity other than in summer concentration to familiarize them- 
selves with the equipment they are expected to use in war. It is recog- 
nized that the cost of outfitting units with the generous scale of equip- 
ment cannot be tolerated. However there is a minimum requirement 
which must be met in order to train to the required standards. To 
expect infantry to maintain interest without their personal and sup- 
port weapons is unrealistic. The problem increases in severity in direct 
proportion to the technical specialization of the individual units, that 
is, signal, armoured, artillery. 


I wonder if you wish to elaborate or comment on that? Is it a fact that 
inadequacy of equipment is affecting the maintenance of interest and the 
general efficiency of reserve units? 


Mr. LEGGE: I think that the Suttie report is very clear. It was the opinion 

of the Suttie report that there were serious deficiencies everywhere, and 

- consequently the report made a recommendation to improve that deficiency. 

Certainly it is the view of the C.D.A. that we wholeheartedly endorse this 
corrective action which is recommended. 


Mr. Brewin: I do not think it would be fair to ask you to go into detail. 
a Perhaps we may do so when we have Mr. Suttie before us. 
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Mr. Lecce: I think the brigadier will deal with it. 


earlier that would involve some additional expenditure to meet these condition 

Mr. LEARMONTH: We are suggesting economies, and the Suttie repor 
recommends an inexpensive approach rather than an expensive one. So I think ~ 
what we are recommending is not a tremendous factor. « 

Mr. BREWIN: I wondered how realistic the thought was of saving money a 
in the militia. First of all, if you are going to have to make it efficient, to get 
more equipment and other recommendations which would involve additional — 
expense, and then cutting down of members, does this appear to be realistic? © 
Do you think we are going to function efficiently as a reserve unit? Do yous 
think that any cutting down of expenditures is possible? 4 

Mr. LEARMONTH: We feel there could be a reduction in expenditures in © 
many ways such as in accommodation, the pay system, and so on. a 

Mr. BREwIn: Might I ask you to be more definite in that? You said earlier ~ 
in your evidence that you thought there were savings to be made. I am inter- © 
ested to know in what areas you think there are savings to be made? ’ 

Mr. LEARMONTH: In accommodation, administration, organization, and in 4 
the number of members. We feel there are large savings to be made in that © 
area in the first instance which should be attempted before any numerical ~ 
reduction. { 

Mr. Brewin: Are your recommendations in ee respect calculated some- 
where specifically? : 

Mr. LEARMONTH: You are no doubt aware that we have no staff. We have — 
not tabulated or costed any of these recommendations. We have no statistical — 
information with which to support our opinions that we have to present. : 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Your figures are ballpark figures. 
Mr. LEARMONTH: I do not think we have given any figures be they ball- 
park or otherwise. 


Mr. Brewin: You think there are opportunities for special savings which - 
could be used? if 


Mr. LEARMONTH: That is correct. 
Mr. BrREwIN: Without cutting members? 
Mr. LEARMONTH: That is correct. 


Mr. BREWIN: I notice somewhere here that you envisage a role for thes } 
militia in what you describe as peace keeping operations. On page 18 you say: — 


The conference feels that this is an important aspect of the role of : 
a militia and one that should be developed. R 


That is in respect to brush fires or conventional wars. I wonder whether 
you would comment on that point. Some of us on this committee have received - by 
the impression that you need a very highly trained specialized force with — 
which to cope with brush fires and conventional wars. You do not envisage 
that the militia would be set up and mobilized and sent out to handle any of 
these brush fire wars, do you? Do you think it should have a type of training | 
which would make a useful contribution in that field? | 


Mr. LEARMONTH: Our submission says it should back up regular units 

which are called out. be 
Mr. BREWIN: Perhaps you might explain what you mean by “back up”? : 
Mr. Henpy: This applies to the officer services. If you take the regular : 


components and send them somewhere, you will want to back them up. We had 7 
an example nearly two years ago when the Americans were faced with the 


eo Ce I think this indicated American determination to eset hs com- 
ist threat in Cuba. This is the type of thing. Brush fires may easily grow 
o something greater, but if you show determination at the beginning you 
uy keep them small. But if you do not have anything to back up your words, 
‘then anything you may do is apt to be ineffective. I think this is more of a 
concept that the militia should act to back up the troops when we send them 
Pe somewhere to do a particular job. It indicates that we have reserves ready to 

go and fill in the gap. | 


Mr. BREWIN: Chiefly in Canada? 
Mr. HENpyY: Yes. 


_ Mr. Brewin: If you were sending someone away, I take it that the 
militia would be filling some of the gaps within Canada. 


' Mr. Henpy: That is within the terms of reference. They say they want to 
ibe able to call up three brigades in the event of an emergency and to be able 
( ‘to back up the regular brigades. But they probably would not go into active 
service. You would not be starting off with nothing. It is pretty hard to build 
a military force from nothing. You have to have an organization established. 


Mr. BREWIN: Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is now one o’clock, and time for adjournment. Before 
e do so, on behalf of the committee I would like to thank Mr. Learmonth 


and the other witnesses for attending before us today. 
e: 
Our next meeting will be on Tuesday at 11 o’clock. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, July 21, 1964 
(18) 


:. The Special Committee on Defence met at 11:15 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


P Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grdace), Béchard, 
. Brewin, Deachman, Fane, Hahn, Harkness, Lambert, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint- 
Jean), Lloyd, MacInnis, MacLean, MacRae, Matheson, McMillan, McNulty, 
Pilon, Smith, Temple and Winch (21). 


In attendance: The Honourable Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister of Na- 
F Beenal Defence; and Colonel C. P. McPherson, Director of Militia and Cadets. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of Reserve Forces. 


The Associate Minister supplied information requested at a previous 
“meeting. He also tabled information in reply to an earlier question, by Mr. 
Smith, regarding expenditures relating to Reserve Forces (See Appendix 
“A” to this day’s Proceedings). 


Mr. Cardin read a prepared statement respecting the future functions 
and requirements of the Reserve Forces. He and Colonel McPherson were 
questioned on that statement and on related matters. The witnesses were 
thanked and permitted to retire. 


i At 1:00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11:00 a.m. Mhursdan July 
i 23, 1964. 
4 E. W. Innes, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


a Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, 

"printed in this issue, was recorded by an electronic recording apparatus, pur- 
” suant to a recommendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special 
Committee on Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on 
May 20, 1964. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, July 21, 1964. 
Eh Tovasy 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum. Can we come to order, please? 
We are continuing our study on the reserve forces. Our witness this 


he morning is the Associate Minister of National Defence. Mr. Cardin will 


make a few opening remarks, and then we will follow with questioning. 
Hon. LUCIEN CARDIN (Associate Minister of National Defence): Mr. 


Chairman and gentlemen, the last time I appeared before your committee as 
-a witness I was asked several questions. Today I am in a position to answer 


most of them. I have with me Colonel McPherson who will also be willing 
to answer all factual questions concerning the militia. 

Last week Mr. Smith asked whether it would be possible to have a 
breakdown of the costs of the three reserve forces, the navy, the army, the 
militia and the air force. I am in the position now of either reading this or 


Bi abling it. 


Mr. SmitH: I think my question was not quite as you said. My question 
related to the method by which the additional costs were computed other 


- than direct answers. That was my question. 


Mr. CARDIN: Could you repeat your question again, please? ; 
Mr. SMITH: In your statement last week, Mr. Cardin, you said that com- 
putations had been made so that a more complete cost of the militia could 
be ascertained, and that other factors that were not directly attributable to 


“i the militia or that had not previously been attributed to the militia, were now 


added, so that it increased the over-all cost somewhat. It was not just a ques- 
tion of dividing the figures between the air force, the army and the navy. 
Mr. CARDIN: I may be answering your question if I give you the naval 
reserve cost breakdown. Your question may then be answered or it may not. 
If it is not, we will supply you with the answer. For instance, during the 


- 1963-64 period the total cost was $6 million. This is broken down in this way. 


Annual operating costs—Navy reserve—1963-64 


Pay “for. reserve “personnel ye eo eee $ 1,845,000 
Travelling expenditure, including costs of R.C.N. 

BLAS ake Ie, Ca RE ONG MAUS g.GuaiAe wal cia a aen dete 361,000 
Military personnel costs of R.C.N. personnel em- 

ployed in support of reserves .............. 1,700,000 
Civil salaries-and Wages ion oes oy Eke etme 770,000 
Food and clothing—reserves 00... 006s eee cess 310,000 
Repair, upkeep, and public utilities, including heat 

TOL CLVISION Al PEOPEL LES | ele Oak ee eiahe glen, ails alte 327,000 
Repair and upkeep of boats and aircraft .......... 105,000 


Supplies (including barrack, mechanical, electrical 
-and general stores and stationery) communica- 


tions, freight, postages and other services .... 389,000 
MOMMISSIONAIT ES PSEIVICES len ait) Ara cease lara eedns 92,000 
RAV OCLC CXPCIIGLEULES is stica cic wh die eee ok wal bia tee Sie 101,000 

Total costs $ 6,000,000 
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Does that answer your questions? 

Mr. SmitH: I think it answers it. 

My only question is, could you repeat the salaries of the R. C.N. personne 
in support of the mina? a 

Mr. Carvin: It is $1,700,000. These are military personnel costs of R.C. N. ‘ 
personnel employed in support of reserves. q 

Mr. SmitH: Could we, at another time, have a further explanation of that — 
particular figure? I think my question would then be fully answered. } 

Mr. CARDIN: I have a breakdown for the others, and I will table it if it is ' 
your desire. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: We can include these figures as an Appendix ‘A’ to the 
proceedings today, if that is agreeable. . 

Mr. McMILLAN: Could you give us the total for the army and the air force? 

Mr. CarpIn: Yes, the militia itself was $37,719,733, and the R.C.A.F. 
$10,700,000. 

Mr. McMiInuan: Was the navy $6 million? 

Mr. CARDIN: Yes. ; 

Mr. Luoyp: As I understand it, a similar breakdown as the one given for ‘ 
the navy, with these headings, will be shown in each of the other headings. 

Mr. CarpiIn: That is correct. 

Mr. Luoyp: Further to that question, and selena to it, just to clarity 
my understanding of the figures here, are these calculations on estimates of 
many of these items there? Will you not be able to relate these in the public > 
accounts, for example? Do you not take all of the items and break them down — 
in the public accounts? For example, military personnel attributable to the 
naval reserve activities, $1,700,000, would be lost in the general items of the clas-— 
sification of accounts under public accounts. You would not find this $1,700,000 
set forth separately, so that in effect you made an informed estimate of this cost? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Carpin: That is correct. 

Mr. McMiuuan: Is that for the present fiscal year? 

Mr. Carvin: It is for 1963-64. 

Mr. McMi1LuaAn: Have you any idea of the percentage that would result 
from the new arrangements for the decrease in the forces? 
‘Mr. Carpin: That cannot be estimated accurately. 

Mr. McMiILuaAn: That would be an estimate for another year, of course. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: The Minister has a further statement to make; I think we : 
should hear that statement first before we start our questioning. 4 

Mr. Carvin: Mr. Chairman, you will recall that during the last meeting I 
attended questions were asked concerning the roles outlined for the militia 
which were included in the terms of reference given to the Suttie commission. 
There were several questions on that point, and it is to this that I would 
like to address myself now. | 

The requirement for the militia has been conditioned by the stratesicail 
concept and priority of ‘forces in being” vis-a-vis the former concept of large 
reserves as a broad mobilization base requiring time to mobilize and equip. 

Studies conducted on the role of the reserves in many NATO armies have | 
indicated that a national levee-en-masse in time of national emergency is no 
longer considered valid. It will be recognized that modern war, with all the 
complexities of new technology and equipment, dictates that forces must be 
highly skilled and “in being’ to provide the mobility and flexibility that are 
essential if forces are to have a high degree of fighting efficiency. Soldiers in 
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lern war must be proficient in the handling and employment of such 
pecialized weapons and equipment as radar sets, anti-tank guided missiles, 
veillance devices, infra-red devices and navigational aid devices. This points 
up the need for a professional force made up of men who have had intensive 
t aining over a considerable period of time. Manpower alone is no longer the 
answer. Today’s concept of field operations dictates a highly trained force ready 
move at a minute’s notice. Nonetheless, an examination of the Canadian 
efence position as a whole, clearly shows that although the concept for 
using Reserves has changed, there is still a continuing and essential requirement 
for a well-trained militia. 
The primary role of the militia is to support the regular army, and because 
the militia is to support the regular army it would seem to me that the army 
is the most logical body to decide exactly what role the militia should play. 
‘These vital tasks are well within the capability of a well-trained militia. By 
well-trained”? we mean a militia in which all ranks have a knowledge of the 
basic subjects of their particular corps—infantry, armour, signals—whatever 
wv may be. In addition they should have a basic knowledge of the specific duties 
hey would be required to perform in an emergency so that they would be 
ready to assimilate a short period of intensive training which would quickly 
ring them up to a standard which would permit them to take their place along- 
- side members of the regular army. They would provide trained reinforcements 
: to replace casualties and wastage and would fill out cadres of regular troops 
min those supporting units which are not required and do not exist in peacetime. 
7 They would also be needed to assist in the enforcement of the additional security 
_ measures required during a war emergency. 
. Mr. Chairman, I would now like to elaborate on each of these tasks in 
turn. First, the militia’s task in support of our NATO forces. As I have already 
mentioned, if the forces in Canada now earmarked for NATO become com- 
Mitted in a war emergency, we would have to form supporting units to provide 
_ what is called the “divisional slice”. These supporting units range from 
* reinforcement units in theatres of operations to special supply, stores, medi- 
bs cal units and other base installations. These are units whose functions 
are similar to the functions of units in the support organization in Canada 
‘at the present time. Examples are hospitals, ordnance depots and static work- 
shops. When a field force moves into the field, the services provided by these 
‘static units at home are still needed with the field force to maintain its 
effectiveness. It will be apparent, however, that it would be very expensive 
mes to maintain the required service units ‘in being” in duplicate. 
ve Hence, our plans for the support units for the field force call for the use 
I of many of the Regulars now serving with the static installations in Canada, 
_ augmenting them with Militia; at the same time the Regulars removed from 
_ the static installations would he replaced by militia personnel. The field support 
units would probably not be needed immediately but would be follow up 
+ ~ support that would be formed and called forward as the situation demanded. 
Because of this build-up period, we consider that regulars, augmented by well- 
; trained militia, could be organized and trained to produce highly effective 
; us. Based on our emergency defence plans which are kept under constant 
review, it has been estimated that some 7,000 to 8,000 militia members are 
a needed to meet this commitment. Additionally, about 1,000 militia officers and 
RS men are slated for special types of units not provided for in peacetime. Examples 
* of this type of unit are forward delivery squadrons and graves registration 
units. Thus, the overall commitment in support of the NATO force accounts for 
_ some 8,000 to 9,000 members of the militia. 
is Next I would like to deal with the need to have militia personnel earmarked 
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support of our NATO commitment. The role of these training organizations in : 
the initial stages would be to train reinforcements to support the force which 

has been committed. The existence of a well-trained cadre of militia officers © 
and N.C.O.’s is of paramount importance to effectively permit these units to Ea 
build up to full establishment. Well-trained militia personnel would be givena — 
short period of intensive training and would then be capable of operating — 
these training organizations. These organizations would also provide in Canada — 
a force which would be available for any unforeseen contingencies. It would — 
be organized into training brigades and would be equipped initially with train-— g 
ing scales of equipment. It would be built up in stages as the situation dictates. 
It is estimated that we would need approximately 18,000 officers and men of © 
the militia for this purpose. ‘ 


I have outlined the roles of the militia in support of our NATO commit- — 
ment. However, it must be recognized that operations such as Cyprus could take 
place before a NATO involvement. It is therefore essential to give considera- — 
tion to the assignment of the militia to fill the gap in Canada should our © 
regular forces be committed. 


Another task which would be assigned to the militia would be internal 
security duties. In a time of national emergency it would be essential to safe- 
guard key installations such as public utilities, since a disruption in their serv- 
ices due to attack or sabotage could have serious consequences. These plans — 
are kept under continual review not only in conjunction with the R.C.M.P. 
but with other government agencies as well. The military requirement is’@ 
really a form of aid to the civil power and would consist of supporting the 
civil authorities until suitable arrangements could be made for other agencies — 
to take over the task from the military forces. There may also be a require- — 
ment to give support to internment requirements and including the provision 
of guards for prisoners of war. As I have already mentioned requirements and 
plans are kept under review with other government agencies; the best estimate 
which can be made now is that these tasks will call for approximately 2,500 — 
all ranks of the militia. 


I would like to turn now to national survival. The responsibilities and — 
tasks of the army in national survival have not changed. The army continues — 
to have a responsibility for the re-entry of damaged areas and areas of serious — 
fall-out, as stated in privy council order 656 of 1959. In peacetime the regular 
army maintains, at a state of readiness compatible with world conditions, the 
national survival attack warning system; the nuclear detonation and fallout 
reporting system; and the operation of emergency communication facilities. 
Plans are made and are kept up to date so that they could be activated fully : 
in time of emergency. Economy calls for manning at essential strength. This — 
strength, while highly skilled, would be able to operate for a limited time only — 
without relief. Therefore, to bring the whole system up to 24 hour around-the- — 
calendar readiness that would be effective in times of emergency it would be 
necessary to augment the regular staffs with militia. It is planned that selected 
militia personnel will train with the regular cadres in peace to ensure that 
they would be of great help in an emergency in fulfilling this important role. 
Indeed in time of war they might be called upon to relieve, for service else- 
where, the broader-trained regular army personnel. It is estimated that 1,500 — 
militia personnel will be required for this task. ! 


A word now about re-entry operations. It is visualized that the Canadian 
army including regulars, militia and many civilian organizations, indeed the — 
whole country, would become critically involved. During the past few years the ~ 
regular army, in conjunction with the militia, have been developing plans — 
and have been training to support the country in the event of nuclear attack. © 
These plans have been developed to the point where they can be kept up to date © 
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a the various sap ges alsa across the country. Furthermore, it has become 


Bijodies of men which can adapt fnencelics to meet any task that may be re-— 
quired using large numbers of civilian volunteers. If it is ever necessary to 
carry out survival operations there is no doubt that the regular army and the 
militia, including militia not actually mobilized, would be organized and used. 
It has been further proven that once the basic standard of training has been 
reached refresher training will preserve the standard. Thus although it is 
planned that the militia will revert to its military corps skills training pro- 
gramme they will be effective and available for survival operations should the 
need arise. Moreover, if the regular field force were sent out of Canada to 
meet our NATO commitments, this would provide further justification for the 
militia organization to replace these forces. National survival is still a priority 
within the overall concept I have described. Both the regular army and the 
militia have the know-how, the adaptability and the equipment to support re- 
entry operations if required. In addition there will be no degradation in the 
army’s capability to perform its allotted tasks in relation to: 


(a) The nuclear detonation and fallout reporting system. 

(6) The national survival attack warning system. 

(c) Damage and casualty assessment. 

(d) Maintenance and operation of emergency communication facilities. 


It must be emphasized that in the event of an all-out nuclear war, all military 
forces and other organizations would be employed in survival operations. 
Summary 


It can now be seen that some 30,000 Militia officers and men are necessary 
and it is planned to employ them as follows: 


(a) Reinforcement of Field Forces ....7,000-8,000 officers and men. 
Special Units for NATO commitments 1,000 

(6) Training Force to support the ....18,000 officers and men. 
Field Force 

Coy internal SeCCuUrle yi ck.s pincck Vie alee tone 2,500 

(d) National Survival Installations ....1,500 


30,000 (approximately) 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall now proceed with our questioning. Mr. Lambert? 


Mr. LAMBERT: I wonder if the minister would be able, in the course of the 
next few days, to file with the committee a breakdown showing militia units 
by name or number, their corps or base, and their actual participation in higher 
formations; that is, prior to any reorganization? 


The minister has indicated, I think with some greater clarification than he 

did the other day, some of the justifications for the militia. I do not know that 

he has gone far enough in my mind to show the change from the original 

effective strength of 46,600 to the 31,000 that I make it. But in this field, 

basing myself on page 377 of the transcript of evidence, the present militia 

organization calls for an established strength of 155,000 all ranks, with an 

effective strength of some 46,600. On the basis of the 30,000 to 31,000 effective 

_ Strength, which is shown within the terms of reference to the Suttie com- 
mission, what would be the establishment strength? 

| Mr. CARDIN: As you know, what we are doing now and what we have 

done is to try to figure out what the requirement would be and, of course, 

a figure between 30,000 and 31,000 is what we require. In order to be able 
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to have that requirement it is possible there necessarily would have to be © 
a greater proportion of people available. However, I do not think it is pos- © 
sible to say just how many more would be required in order to be able tog 


fill that requirement. 


Mr. Lampert: No, but what I am talking about is an establishment — 


strength of 155,000, knowing that our militia, at the present time, is based, 
shall we say, on the field strength of units. Those are the paper figures. But, 
in respect of effective strength, there are 46,000. 


Mr. CARDIN: Yes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In order to get your 31,000 what does your paper strength 
have to be? 


Mr. CarpIn: That is what I say is difficult to establish at this time. 
Mr. LAMBERT: That has not been established yet? 
Mr. CArRDIN: No. What we have established is what we require. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The conference of defence associations indicated this 


figure of 31,000, and said what if you wanted 31,000 trained militia men 
you would require approximately 30 per cent more actual bodies because 


you would have the difference in gradations of training and you cannot : 


guarantee you have a militia man all the time. Do you agree in that con- 
nection with the conference of defence associations or in some variations 
of it? 


Mr. CarpIN: There is no question there would be required a greater body of — 


men, but I am not ready to agree it would be 30% or 20% more, I am not willing 
at a time to make a guess. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In other words, the figure of 30,000 or 31,000 is to bee 
Mr. CARDIN: The hard core. 


Mr. LAMBERT: —the hard core of the finished product as you want ~ 


to see it. 
Mr. CAarpDIn: That is correct. 


Mr. MatHeson: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary. 
At the opening of Mr. Lambert’s observation, as I understand it, he 
asked the minister to furnish us with certain information relating to militia 


units. I wonder at the same time if the minister could add in that report © 
something in respect of the attendance record of these units. Although I do — 


not know how this would be determined I am sure the military would know 
how this could be done. I put this question because there are some regiments 


attending man for man almost 100 per cent. I would like to have this informa- — 


tion. We are not interested entirely in numbers, names and figures; we would — 


like to know who actually have been parading, say, over the past 134 or 2 
years? 

Mr. LAMBERT: I do not agree with that. 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that when we have Brigadier Suttie before us 
next Thursday one of the purposes of having him in attendance is to elicit 
this sort of information. 

Mr. MATHESON: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you finished, Mr. Lambert? 


Mr. LAMBERT: In respect of this field, Mr. Chairman, this is all I would © 
like to ask at this time. If anyone else has any question in this particular area — 


I am prepared to give way because I have other questions to follow. 
Mr. HarKNESS: Mr. Chairman, I have questions in this particular area. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have a list of questioners and I think I should ask each 7 


one if they have questions on this particular area. 
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af Mr. Winch was next. 


‘ a . Mr. Winco: My question is not related to this partailar area. 


_-«-‘The Cuarrman: Mr. Brewin. 
_ Mr. BREWIN: I am not sure whether my question is related to this partic- 
‘ular area and, therefore, I will waive. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Laniel? Mr. McMillan? 


F Mr. McMILLAN: I wanted to put a question in respect of the numbers. 
Is that in this area? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


nuit Mr. McMILLAN: I think the minister said it would take 8,000 or 9,000 

_ militia men to support the NATO forces. Does that mean when men join up 

- in the militia they would be signing up for overseas service and, therefore, 

_ are under an obligation to go? 

7, Mr. CarpIn: No. this would be in time of emergency, and when our 

fl regular forces would have to leave the country, then the militia men perhaps 

would be mobilized at that time. 

% Mr. McMiLtLtan: Then how would you support the NATO forces if the 
militia was not ready to go overseas? 

i Mr. CARDIN: They would be mobilized, I presume, under emergency war 
- conditions. We now are talking about the militia being trained in order to 
- take on this role. But, during a war emergency, of course, they would be 

oh - mobilized. 


is. The CHAIRMAN: Is your question along these particular lines, Mr. Smith? 
M Mr. SmitH: Yes. In the minister’s statement he mentioned the level of 
training. Is there a time difference in the training level between a new recruit, 
ave will say in the infantry or service corps, and the well trained militia man 
- being brought into active service? 

4 Mr. CarpiIn: I think I will ask Colonel McPherson to answer that question 
i for you. 

Me COLONEL C. P. MCPHERSON (Directorate of Militia and Cadets, Department 
4 of National Defence): Perhaps I should give a little of the background. 


A A soldier joining the militia does so in one of two ways. He can participate 
in the normal weekly training program with the militia or he can, if he is 
a student, participate in a six week training program each year. This pro- 
nt gram was introduced some years ago. He takes six weeks of intensive training 
iy each summer. Now, each training program is divided into a system of blocks, 
ie a recruit block, a trained militia man block, and then a trades block, depend- 
‘ ing on the attendance of the individual. 

Mr. SmitH: But, assume for my question that he is an enthusiastic and 
good recruit. 
; Mr. McPHERSON: An enthusiastic militia man can complete two blocks 
: in a year. He can take his recruit training and follow this up with trained 
Militia man training, and he will reach the militia standard we have set. 


i Mr. HARKNESS: This would depend very considerably on the arm or 
i the corps of the service involved? 


Mr. McPHERSON: It does indeed, sir. 
ay Mr. SMITH: Well, suppose we take the simpler arms of the service. 


Mr. McPHERSON: The simpler one is what I have explained. Some other 
_ corps take additional blocks, in their trades training particularly. It is con- 
sidered to be a little easier to become a specialist, Army Service Corps one, 
_ than, as Mr. Harkness has pointed out, for a chap to become a gunner. But, 
= we must remember that in 1959 the training program was changed so that 
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the militia man in the arms—that is, in the abeanared corps, the artillery anit | 


the infantry particularly—could not take their trades training in corps sub 


jects. They were trained very basically in military subjects for very short» 


periods of time and then went on to national survival training. So, in. the 


end we obtained a product who knew something about the army but not — 


very much. He knew a little about his corps and a lot about national survival. 


It is hoped after we have studied the Suttie commission report that we can 


reverse the field, so to speak. I think it is recognized that if we have a 


yore 


basically well trained militia man in his corps skills that he can be used for 
almost any purpose. He can adapt quickly to any situation, and I think that 


is a characteristic of the Canadian boy. 


Mr. SmitH: In terms of time what advantage would that give the army 7 
in respect of the use of that man as opposed to a new recruit with six weeks, — 


twelve weeks or three months training? 


Mr. McPuHerson: I do not think it would be fair to relate the militia a 


man’s training in terms of weeks because in the normal course of events he 
might attend only once a week or on a week end. 


Mr. Smitu: I am not referring to training. Suppose you have two men 


come into the service in an emergency and one is a raw recruit and one is a © 
trained militia man. How much advantage or utility does the militia man — 
have? Has his training been worth six weeks, three months, or some other ~ 


period of time to you as an officer who is going to employ that man? 


Mr. McPuHerson: I would suggest it would be a tremendous advantage 
to have a chap who has been trained in the militia. I would hesitate to pin © 


a figure on this, but I would say that we could dispense with his recruit train- 
ing. 

Mr. SMITH: Which is what? 

Mr. McPHERSONS Six weeks, or longer in the regular army. 


Mr. SmitH: Could you dispense with more of his training if he was, for © 


instance, going into the service corps? 


Mr. McPHERSON: Yes; he would be basically trained in his corps and with — 
very little additional training he could become a member of the team and ~ 


take his place to perform a useful function. 


Mr. SmitTH: In arriving at your figures of what is needed, has there been y 
no projection made with regard to the time advantage the employing service — 


is going to have? 
Mr. McPHERSon: Not that I am aware of. 


Mr. Carpin: I do not know whether you can use a yardstick of just what : 


time element would be involved here, and the advantage in the field of time. 
It is quite clear that what we are trying to do is to be able to give to the militia 
men as much training as possible within each of the corps. There certainly is 
no doubt that what we are trying to do is get them as ready as is possible 
in order to get in the regular force with the minimum amount of additional 
training. 

Mr. SmitH: I feel you have to make some sort of projection; you have to 
have some idea how much sooner you will have the use of the militia man 
than would be the case in respect of a raw recruit, because the shorter the 
time the raw recruit will be useful tends to derogate from the value of the 
militia. 


Mr. CaRDIN: From what we tried to do during the last war, I would not : 
imagine you could get a raw recruit and make him a good soldier in ai : 


less than six or eight months. 


Mr. SmitH: That is my feeling. I think probably the militia man has a 
greater value than the periods of training would indicate. 


. 
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et Mr. MacInnis: The minister just referred to the fact that it would be very 
s - difficult to fully qualify a militia man in less than six months. 

¥ Mr. CARDIN: I did not say it would take a militia man six months. We 
_ were talking about a new recruit. 

Mr. MacInnis: A new recruit going into the militia. 

Mr. CARDIN: The regular forces. 

Mr. MacInnis: What I want to get at is the colonel referred to two blocks. 

-_ How are the blocks arranged in one year in order to qualify the man, and 
how is it to be worked out with the student militia? 

Mr. McPHERSON: Perhaps I might explain what a block is. A block of 
training represents 60 training periods. As a further explanation, it represents 
30 parades of 15 days’ pay. Two parades represent one day’s pay. Our train- 
ing program is geared around this block system. Although you must remem- 
ber it is spread over a period of time, in 15 days he gets his recruit training. 
He then progresses to other blocks in subsequent periods. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am concerned with how you go about arranging the 
blocks, say, for the student militia where there is a six weeks course. 

Mr. McPHERSON: It is a six weeks concentrated course. What happens is 
that the student militia man can take both the recruit training and the militia 
man training in the six weeks period. 

Mr. MAcInNIs: How do they break it down between the recruit who 
comes into the militia off the street as opposed to a student militia man 
who goes into the militia; how do they take advantage of the student 
militia training that some of them may have taken already? 

Mr. McPHERSON: The training standards are broken down into subjects 

on the basis—to put it broadly—of what the individual must know and the 
subjects that he should know. Then, perhaps, there is a further breakdown 
of subjects he might know. When he parades with his unit at the armoury he 
takes “must know” subjects. The student militia man who attends a six weeks 
camp takes not only the “must know” subjects, but also the “should know’”’ 
subjects; in other words, he is becoming better polished in his particular 
skill. 


Mr. MacInnis: When a recruit comes in off the street and a former 
militia trainee joins the militia, is there any separation of their basic Hae 
in respect of the required knowledge? 


Mr. McPHERSON: The aim or object of the student militia program is to 
provide potential non-commissioned and commissioned officers for the militia. 
If a student wishes to join the militia full time and parades with his unit at 
night throughout the year, then, of course, he has higher qualifications than 
has a soldier who has merely gone through the normal training program at 
the armoury. 


Mr. MacInnis: Would it be necessary for him to go through certain 
repetitions in his training? 

Mr. McPHERSON: I would not say repetition; it would be necessary for 
him to take the non-commissioned officers course in order to be skilled in 
the technique of being a leader or a commander. 


The CHAIRMAN: Next is Mr. Harkness. Supposedly we are dealing with 
the numerical strength aspect of the militia. After Mr. Harkness, I will revert 
to Mr. Winch. 

Mr. HARKNESS: At the present time, the strength of the militia is gov- 

erned by two orders in council, one which provides for a theoretical estab- 
lishment of approximately 190,000 men, and another which limits the actual 
number which can be enlisted to 90,000 men. As we know, the actual strength 
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never has been much above 50,000. Is it proposed to rescind those orders 
council and, if so, what strength would be provided in the proposed n 
order in council? a 


Mr. Carpin: Mr. Harkness, that part of the problem has not yet heel f 
decided upon. We were working the other way to try to find out what wi 
require, and adjustments can be made later. At the present time I am not. 
ready to say whether or not the order in council will be rescinded. . 


Mr. HarkKnEss: I think this strength of 31,000 not only bothers me but 
also bothers militia men generally throughout the country. I will come 
back to the figures you gave, and if we accept those as the number of militia 
men you actually would need in an emergency, have you made any calcula- 
tion with regard to how many people you would require in the emergency ~ 
in order to get the 31,000 when you need them? a 


Mr. Carpin: No. I think that was the question asked by Mr. Lambert. 
We do not know yet what will be the number of additional people. It could 
be in the order of 20 per cent or 25 per cent, but this has not yet been de- oe 
termined. I would think it would depend also largely on the enthusiasm with > 2 
which the members look on the new roles of the militia and the attendance 
of the people in the different corps. 


Mr. HARKNESS: On the basis of past experience, of course, we know a 
that when an emergency develops a considerable proportion of the number ie 
of officers and men in the militia, because of family, business and other 
reasons, are not prepared to go on duty. In view of the fact we have no i‘ 
conscription system we therefore must proceed on the basis that a consider- — 
able proportion of men in the militia at any particular time are not going — 
to be available when needed. I would think that is the primary thing we 
must consider and be aware of in this committee, otherwise we are dealing © 
with things, to quite a great extent, in a vacuum. We must know the actual © 
number of men in the militia required to meet your needs in an emergency. ~ 


Mr. CArRDIN: Mr. Harkness, I agree with the principle that you have a 
mentioned, needing more individuals than the total required, but I am not — 
now in a position to state how many more will be required in order to meet : 
that need of 30,000 to 31,000 militia men. 


Mr. HarRKNESS: On the basis of the number of militia men who offered — 
themselves for service in 1914 and 1939 I would think we should have a rough a 
guiding principle. What was the proportion in that regard or do you have — , 
those figures available? b 


Mr. CARDIN: I am sorry, I have not got those figures although I can 
obtain that information for you. Hs 


Mr. Harkness: I think those figures would provide a rough guide im- — 
mediately. I feel the figures in respect of 1939 are perhaps more applicable 
than the figures in respect of 1914, in view of the changed conditions. x 


Mr. CARDIN: I will try to obtain that information and make it available — 
to you. HY 


Mr. HARKNESS: Until we receive that information I suggest we are not i 
really in a good position to deal with the question involving the strength — 
of the militia, and its composition. : 
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Mr. CARDIN: I have no doubt that figure is an important one; however the YS 
main gist of the terms of reference in relation to what the army has felt is © 
required to support the regular army and the other three roles, it would seem — 


to me, gives members of this committee an ample opportunity to study these ES 
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" reference to the margin between what we feel is necessary and the number of 
people that we should have on strength or establishment to meet the 


+ Mr. LAMBERT: I should like to ask a supplementary question. In view of 
et fact, is it not unrealistic, Mr. Chairman, to speak of saving so many millions 


Mr. Ganhin. We have not spoken, as far as I know, in any accurate or 
_ formal terms. Our figures have always been based on approximations. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I am referring to the $5 million figure that has been 
_ bandied about. 

Mr. Carpin: Mr. Chairman, I think what Mr. Lambert is referring to 
_ is a calculation that the Suttie committee has mentioned. That figure certainly 
i is not a figure referred to by the Department of National Defence. 


Ni Mr. LAMBERT:. I think the announcement on December 5, 1963, went as 
_ far as indicating a savings of $15 million, and that certainly was a departmental 
announcement through the voice of the minister and yourself. I did have 
_ grave doubts about the realism of that figure. 


Mr. CarpDIN: I think at that time the minister also claimed that he was 
referring to approximate figures. It is difficult to calculate exactly what the 
savings will be until firm decisions have been taken regarding exactly that 
_ which is to take place. I think you can appreciate that fact, Mr. Lambert. 


a Mr. LAMBERT: I do appreciate that fact, hence the reason I object to the 
use of these large round figures on which these announcements are formed. 


Mr. CarpIn: The committee continues to ask for figures and if we do not 
_ supply them they become annoyed, yet when we give approximate figures we 
are accused of giving wrong figures which are nothing else but approximations. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I refer to the announcements in respect of large figures 
_ which are headline grabbers. 


Mr. HARKNESS: We have been given the figure of 30,000 in respect of the 
‘a militia strength. I feel that figure has been taken for granted by practically 
i everyone as indicating the strength of the militia is going to be reduced from 
approximately 50,000 to 30,000 men. I have attempted to point out that in 
_ order to have 30,000 men available at any given time the strength of the militia 
- must be considerably greater than that. I would suggest that the probable need 
is close to the number we have had on establishment in recent years, being 
around 45,000 to 50,000. In order to have 30,000 men available when you need 
them I suggest you must have perhaps something of the order of 45,000 to 
_ 50,000 men on establishment. 


a Mr. CarpIn: I do not doubt that that is a valid opinion, and I realize you 
if have experience in this regard; however, I am not in a position at this time 
- to indicate what we feel will be the number required. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I would suggest that in connection with the 1,500 figure 
you gave us as representing the number of individuals required to help with 
nuclear detonation centres and general survival operations, it is a fairly 
- definite figure and which is, I know from experience, calculated very accurately. 
I would suggest that is a hard and fast figure. You also refer to 2,500 individuals 
being required for security purposes. I am very curious about the method you 
used to arrive at that figure of 2,500. Can you give us a breakdown or ex-~ 
planation regarding the method you used to arrive at that figure? Personally 
I feel that is a completely unrealistic figure. 


Mr. Carptn: Mr. Harkness, Colonel McPherson is in a better position to 
answer that question than I am. 
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Mr. McPuerson: Although this not within my province, I think you ma a 


and probably do remember that throughout Canada there were various instal 


lations which, as is stated in the associate minister’s statement, may be disrupted 
as a result of sabotage, having serious consequences. These installations have 


been established and identified, and we have determined very roughly the 


number of individuals required for each of these installations; hence we ar- 


rived at this figure. 


In addition, the R.C.M.P. has stated that it will require some assistance _ 
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initially in certain fields such as in respect of internment operations. The — 


numbers in this regard have been calculated as well. . 


I recall in 1939, on mobilization, being with a group of men employed in ~ 
respect of a power station. That is the type of thing to which I have reference. a 
Mr. HarKnEss: This is the type of thing I had in mind, and the number ae 
of people employed on these duties in 1939 I think was considerably in excess 
of 2,500. That is why I wondered about this figure and why I should like to — 


have a breakdown of the figure. 


Mr. McPuHErRson: I do not know whether this information can be made . 


public or not. 


Mr. MacInnis: Is there any breakdown in respect of veterans’ guard + 


personnel who were being used for this purpose during the last war? I expect 
the number would exceed 2,500. 


Mr. McPuerson: The veterans’ guard, of course, was not organized im- ~ 


mediately in 1939. 


Mr. MacInnis: Yes, but the purpose to be served supposedly by the 2,500 E 
men as now planned is very unrealistic in view of the number required to ~ 


perform similar services during the last war. 
Mr. McPuERSON: Perhaps I should add this point, that the 2,500 figure is 


considered to be the immediate requirement which we can foresee in respect of 
these installations. Following that there would of course be a greater number — 


required, depending on the situation. 
I do recall in 1939, as I said, being with a group of men guarding what was 


considered to be a vital installation, the railway bridge that crossed between e 


St. James and Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I would like to ask a question on this particular point. Can ¥ 
‘we get a breakdown on how this 2,500 is arrived at because, again referring 


back to 1939, there were several full infantry units engaged in these duties 


that I know of personally, and there must have been a lot more that I 


never heard of. 


Mr. CarpIN: May I point out, Mr. Harkness, that even in the statement I- 


read I was referring to approximately 2,500. In answer to your question whether 
we can get a breakdown, I shall try to do this. There is no doubt that a number 


of people are involved in security which have to do with installations. Whether — 


or not we should give out the number of people we would have in the dif- 
ferent areas that we consider secure is problematic. I do not think it would be 


wise for us to go ahead and give too much indication on what we feel are — 


security posts. 
Mr. HARKNESS: I would agree that perhaps we should not indicate all the 
points at which you are going to put these people. 


Mr. Carvin: If we cannot do this, it then makes it difficult to give a 


breakdown. 


Mr. SmiItH: We know you have security guards on the St. Lawrence sea- — 


way and the Welland canal. I think that even the most naive enemy would 


know that, but I think it would be some guide to the committee on the — 
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realism of these figures if we had an indication of what number would be 


involved in normal antisabotage security duties on these two installations. 


Our worry, Mr. Cardin, I think, is that we are somewhat dubious of these 


és figures as being the worst type of ball park figures, to use Mr. Hellyer’s ex- 
_ pression, and not having much realism. We would like to be reassured in that 


direction. 

Mr. CARDIN: It is my understanding that the figures which have been 
given out are not as unrealistic as you might think. 

Mr. SMITH: But we would like some assurance of that. 

Mr. CarpDIN: In so far as it is possible for us to give that assurance without 
divulging too much security information, we will try to do it. 

Mr. HARKNESS: I would suggest, the protection of the St. Lawrence water- 


way alone, including the Great Lakes, the Welland canal and Sault, would re- 


quire more than 2,500 alone. I think that if you look up your figures for 1939 
you will find that was the case. 


Mr. Carvin: I will look into it. 


Mr. HARKNESS: This was why it struck me that the figure was so un- 
realistic. 


Mr. CarDIN: I will try to give as complete an answer as it is possible to 
do, keeping the security measures in mind. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Those are all the questions I have on this particular matter. 
Mr. SMITH: I have a simple supplementary question on figures. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it short and concise? 

Mr. SmitH: Yes. Do these figures of militia take into any consideration the 


replacing of the military presence in those bases in northern Canada which 


were recently abandoned or turned over to the Department of Transport? 


Mr. Carpin: I do not think so. These establishments have at present no 
longer any military use, and unlikely to have even in the future. 

Mr. SmitH: Even in times of stress and emergency? 

Mr. CarpDIN: There is always this possibility of course. 
. Mr. WincH: I am most interested in this discussion on the future of the 
militia, having been a member of the militia myself. In order to explain what 
is in my mind I may have to give a little bit of background. I was most in- 
terested in the statement the associate minister made this morning regarding 
which I have written down two quotes. The first one is “Militia having the 
know-how’’, and the second one, and I wrote it down as he said it, was ‘‘get 


into the regular forces with the minimum amount of training’. It is on the 


basis of those two quotes from what the associate minister said that I will 
have to give some background in order to build up to the information I want. 

I had the privilege of being a member of the militia during the last war. 
I joined as a private in the Irish Fusiliers, the second battalion of the Vancouver 
regiment. I went up through N.C.O. ranks, and two years later got officer’s 
status on examination. As a sergeant and an officer for between two and three 
years I was utilized wholly and solely as a weapons instructor. This was in 
time of war during which a great many went overseas from the militia of 
which I was a member. They did a wonderful job and many did not come back. 
However, here was my experience, sir, in an infantry battalion. We had light 
machine guns. We had enough for the training of one platoon, not for a bat- 
talion. We had the Lewis. Why do you have militia teaching enough Lewises 
for a company in time of war when the Lewis is not the L.M.G. being used 
overseas? Then the Lewis was removed from our battalion and we got the 
Brens. I had enough Brens for two sections, not for a battalion. Moreover, at 


no time—going back in memory—those who were instructing ever fired with 
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live ammunition so as to understand the recoil, and so on. We then had ou 
submachine guns, the S.M.G.’s. In the militia unit I, as a training officer, ha 
to teach militia in time of war the Reising S.M.G., and yet that S.M.G. was 
never used in the battlefield. Then the Reising was removed and we had the 
Stens. In our battalion I think we had three Stens. I can never remember any 
member of the battalion ever firing a Sten. As an infantry battalion we had 
antitank guns. The boys marked with one star were given the 55 mm. guns, 
I think we had two of them. Beyond everyone passing their T.O.E.T. on the : 
antitank guns, it was never fired. Then we had commando training and in- — 
fantry. I am only speaking of our Vernon camp and the Vancouver island camp. 
In one year the platoon formation was changed three times. I know of that ~ 
because I was a commander instructor both in Vernon and on Vancouver island. — 
However, how are you going to have the militia which have know-how—this 
is right in time of war—being able to get into the regular forces without the 
minimum amount of training if, from the experience which we had in the 
militia, we do not have the weapons which are used in time of war? There is — 
a big difference between passing a test of elementary training and knowing ® 
what is the meaning of a recoil of, shall I say, a .55 which was the antitank 
gun. I resigned my commission shortly after the war but I have maintained — 
an interest in the regiment I belonged to. What has happened since then? The ' 
straight infantry battalion becomes an anti-aircraft battalion, which it never x 
was before. ° 
Mr. Chairman, I have just given this hindsight, this background, from ~ 
personal experience. I am asking the minister now if we are going to have — 
an entirely different situation for the militia where they are going to be trained e 
knowing what the objective is, and if they are going to be trained with the Fe 
weapons which they will be expected to use if they go into service, and if the 
training of militia from now on in peacetime will be a damned sight better ( 
than it was in wartime, when you could not even train them with actual — 
firing. ¥ 
I emphasize that one word, firing, pecans I was called on the carpet more — 
than once by conspiracy with the regular A-1, when we built up some of ue 
our own equipment. Let us take an example. One of our teachings was to use ~ 
a grenade fired from a rifle. You cannot teach that one verbally. Unless they » 
actually fire a grenade from a rifle they do not understand the range and so on. ' 
I almost got courtmartialed because I did it in Stanley Park. I hope you get — 
my point. This was experience. I hope you go beyond that. We were supposed. 
to study a two inch mortar, but I never saw a two inch mortar fired at all. 
We did not have one range finder. A range finder is for the artillery, but it is 
also part of the equipment for an infantry company, yet we did not have a ~ 
range finder. I was the only man who knew anything about how to use it. 
Why? Because I was in politics and I was able to go to another battalion and KY 
have them teach me how to use a range finder so that I could explain it to ‘ 
my people. ae 
Have I made myself clear from the point of view of the militia in time of | 
war, and from my experience as a weapons instructor? Many went overseas, — 
and many never came back. Many died in the invasion of Sicily. Now, as we : 
are changing from straight infantry to anti-aircraft, to civil defence, and ~ 
now to something else, I hope the minister will give us some definite con-— ( 
firmation that the militia is not going to be just verbally instructed, it is not 
going to have antiquated weapons which will never be used, but will be given. 
an understanding of what they have to use. I shall conclude with the words — 
of the minister when he concluded: “To get into the regular forces with the — 
minimum amount of training.” i 
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e ee ciomines that there were in training people during the last war wih 
2 tiquated equipment, and not giving them an opportunity of feeling what 
war was really like. 

_ Mr. WINCH: Do you know that we still have the Ross rifle? 


Mr. CARDIN: I know. But I think when we are speaking of the role of 
the militia written down in the terms of reference, it is based upon trying to 
give to the militia not only better training but Wied better liaison with the 
: regular forces. I think you will appreciate that it would be expensive, indeed, 
I think impossible, to have all the equipment which is now used by the regular 
forces in our militia installations. This would be an extremely costly matter. 
_ But we try as much as possible to be able to get some equipment which can 
‘ serve certain purposes. We shall try as much as possible to get equipment for 
training the militia which is as close as possible to the equipment of the regular 
forces. 
ce Now, something which I think is even more important is that we have 
hoped and indeed it is our plan to be able to give to the militia a far greater 
training during the summer months with the regular forces, with real equip- 
_ ment used by our regular forces, and to a far greater extent than it has ever 
been done in the past. This is to be able, as we say, to give to the militia the 
“know-how, and also to be able with the least possible training to have them 
" -Teady to take over from the regular forces. This is our objective. It is not an 
i _ easy one, nor can it be done overnight. We can, of course, increase field train- 
ing during the summer months with the regular forces and with regular equip- 
" ment, and we can also try as time goes on, to perfect the equipment that is 
now being used in training the militia. 
But I think your point is well made. What we are trying to do is to 
avoid repetition of error, and to make sure that the militia men have fired and 
_know what the range of fire is, if they have an opportunity to use equipment 
cca by the regular forces. This we propose to do during the summer training 
a to a far greater extent than ever before. Perhaps Colonel McPherson might 
i add a word to this. 
id Mr. McPuerson: I do not think there is much that I can add to what the 
_ minister has said, but we do hope that we will be able to make militia training 
far more interesting and far more dynamic for the individual. It has been said 
_ that there is a turnover in the militia that at times is phenomenal. We hope 
that by introducing a good program with proper equipment, that this turn- 
_ over will be slowed. We contend that if militia officers and militia N.C.O.’s make 
_ the training interesting for the men, and show the men that they have their 
interests and welfare at heart, that they are offering them a unique method 
by which they can serve their country and at the same time have an interest- 
_ ing hobby or second career, then we feel that militia men will be more na 
4 to stay in the militia. 
Mr. WincH: May I bring up one other point: it will mean four years of 
— instruction, but you can instruct all you want with theory and everything else, 
and you can even get your men to pass their T.O.A.T., but you are not build- 
he Bane up the morale of those men in the militia by Haak strictly instruction, and 
_ have them pass their T.O.A.T.’s. Let me tell you from experience that time 
; after time after time the men would go to their instructors and say: When are 
3 We going to fire? 
. You can only go into camp for two weeks in a year. You are holding your 
_ exercises perhaps one week end in a month or every two months and so on. 
_ And during that time they have to be able to fire and to understand what they 
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Shave been taught. Otherwise you are hurting their morale, because you can- 
not just say “O.K., if you want to, go to camp”. Do not forget that one half 
the militia do not go to camp, and they have to be able to train while they are 
actually training in their home barracks or armouries or on field manoeuvres. - 
That is one thing alone. If you only added it twice a year, it would do 
more in my estimation to build up morale than anything else, because morale 
will not grow just from taking your OAL. « 
Mr. McPuerson: I think you will find with the present day militia force 
that they are firing more than they did in the past. There are limitations, of 
course, on the amount of equipment that we can give to a militia commanding © 
officer. There are such factors as “can he house the equipment?” As you know, 2 
in our cities we have very large armouries, and even if we could, it would not be 
very feasible to give him all the training equipment he might think he needs, 
because there is no place to store it. 
Mr. MacInnis: Yes, and it is hard to hold on to today. | 
Mr. McPuerson: There is also the maintenance which the General Officer 
Commanding usually insists upon; can the commanding officer maintain this 
equipment and so on. But what we hope to do is to make equipment available 
‘so that when the commanding officer chooses he can take his battalion out on 
week ends and use the equipment. He can take his troops to the ranges, and 
‘to a training area, and fire his weapons. | 


Mr. SmirH: Perhaps it would be reasonable if occasionally we let Hertz 
put the militia man in the driver’s seat. — 
| Mr. WincH: I am very glad to hear this. But, as I said, I was a weapons 
instructor in the militia for three years during wartime and only on one 
“occasion, namely in the armoury, were the officers allowed to fire their side 
arms. Now, they changed our side arms about every six months. But, as I say, 
“only once in three years did the officers fire their side arms. This is what I 
am referring to and I hope this system is being changed. . 

Mr. CarDIN: Yes, it is. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are next, Mr. Brewin. . 

Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I have had a similar experience to 
that which Mr. Winch has related, and I want to follow his same line of 
. questioning. ; 
} I note in the Suttie commission report at page 9 that while they recognize 
that the cost of outfitting units with a generous scale of equipment cannot be 
tolerated, there is a minimum requirement which must be met in order to train 
to the required standards. Then they go on to speak to the point which Mr. 
Winch has raised in respect of the necessity for morale and to point out there 
‘is the technical specialization and the need for equipment which develops. The 
question I wanted to put was whether this standard of minimum requirements 
-to train to the required standards in the militia have been worked out in any 
detailed way. Is there a program for filling this minimum requirement and has 
any estimate been made of what the cost of filling this minimum requirement 
would be. Or, are we just drifting along hoping we will be able to do these 
‘things without any definite plan to do them? 


Mr. CarpIN: Before asking Colonel McPherson to answer this particular 
question I would like to point out again that you are reading from the Suttie 
commission report. I do not want to comment on this report until a decision has 
been taken. . 


iy Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Cardin, if you do not mind my interjecting at this 
point, a short while ago in the committee you referred to this committee 
‘report with some authority and now you are saying you do not want to com- 
“ment upon it. . : 

re 
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Mr. CarpiIn: No. What I referred to were the terms of reference included in 
‘he report. The terms of reference were given to the committee by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, and it is on that that I have spoken. But, I think 
members of the committee will understand we have before us a report made 
by a commission and I want to make a distinction between what the Depart- 
ment of National Defence has been thinking and what is in the Suttie com- 
mission report. I think you can appreciate that. 

Mr. BREWIN: Well, I appreciate they are not the same. But, before we get 

the full answer to the question, is there any doubt in the minds of officials 
of the Department of National Defence or the minister in respect of the lack 
of adequate equipment for the militia? 

Mr. CARDIN: No, there is no doubt about it. But, I do not want to comment 
upon it nor do I want to be involved in a situation to the extent that you can 
no longer distinguish between the Department of National Defence’s position 

and the Suttie commission report. 

Mr. BREWIN: I appreciate that. I just took from this report what I assumed 

to be a statement of fact because we had the same thing from the conference 
of defence associations the other day. Mr. Winch has spoken of it and, from my 
‘own experience, it is a pretty chronic complaint by militia units that they 
jack the equipment to create the morale which will hold the people. I was 
wondering if there is not only just a recognition but if, in fact, a real plan 
exists in respect of these minimum requirements, that this is engaging your 
attention and that, in fact, you are going to try to work them in more with the 
regular forces. Has this minimum requirement been worked out and is there a 
plan to meet it? If so, what are the approximate costs? 


Mr. ASSELIN: (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Mr. Chairman, I have a supple- 
“mentary question. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think we should have the answer before we have a 
supplementary question. 


Mr. McPuHERsSon: Mr. Chairman, it might be of some use if I explained the 
‘present system or method by which we calculate the requirements. We have 
established across the country what are called command pools of equipment, 
recognizing that we cannot provide the full war establishment of equipment 
for every unit in the country. I think the factors of costs, security, maintenance 
and real use would negate the need for this. 

We have a document that is called the unit scales of entitlement, and each 
unit by corps has on a separate page its entitlement for training purposes. It 
shows that each unit is entitled to so many, we will say, machine guns, so 
many artillery pieces, and so forth. When you take the unit’s scale of entitle- 
ment and multiply it by the number of units you have in a given command this 
determines the command pool, or the amount of equipment one must have in 
that command for those militia units to train with. The policy is that the active 
units get priority in the use of this equipment. There is no question of trying 
to spread this as thin as possible to let everyone have a little bit of equipment, 
whether or not he uses it. If the commanding officer is active and has a tremen- 
dous interest in getting out to train he can be issued the equipment he requires 
to do his training. That is our present system. It does take into consideration 
the factors of cost, security, maintenance and housing or holding the equipment. 


Mr. LAMBERT: And this has been the case for a number of years? 


Mr. BREWIN: Is there any recognition of shortages in this connection, and 
is there any plan afoot to increase the equipment available? 


Mr. WincH: Do you still supply active forces’ A.I.’s to militia units? 
Mr. McPHERSON: Yes. 
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Mr. AssEuIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grdéce): Would the bringing of this 
the minimum requirements, which were brought up through the last two qu 
tions, take you past the point where you could say that the dollar spent 
respect of the reserve and the militia is the cheapest one? In other words, wou 
it bring you to the point where it is no longer economical? There must be som 
point at which it is not economical. | 

Mr. CarDIn: There is. 

Mr. AsseLin (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): In other words, if you are going 
equip them as regular forces you might as well have regular army personnel 
looking after them. There must be some point in there where it is no longe 
economical. Mei 

Mr. Carvin: There is no doubt that there is a point there. Of course, th 
amount of equipment that can be made available, as Colonel McPherson ha 
mentioned, is limited by the amount of money available. What we are tryl 
to do is, first of all, to get as much equipment as we feel necessary and to tr 
in time to get better equipment for the militia, but mostly to try to organiz 
the militia to work with the regular forces with regular forces equipment. Thi 
is the basis on which we are trying to train our people. : 


Mr. AssELIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grédce): That is, to make the regular fore 
equipment go further? ! 
Mr. Carvin: Yes. The militia would train with the regular force equipmen 
as much as possible. | 
Mr. McPuerson: It is foreseen that during the summer months the mili 
would be organized for camp, and the regulars would stop their training an 
take on the militia, letting them use regular army equipment and firing regule 
army weapons. 
Mr. BREWIN: I wonder whether I might get a direct answer. I am not sur 
that I understood the answers which have been given with regard to whethe 
there has been any recommendation concerning additional equipment required 
and any estimate made, of the added cost of the equipment required to measur 
up to what has been described in the Suttie report as the minimum requiremen 


Mr. ASsELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): That is, to make the regular fore 
equipment go further?” 


Mr. CarpIn: Yes. The militia would train with the regular force equip 
ment as much as possible. 


Mr. McPuHERsSoN: It is foreseen that during the summer months the mil 
would be organized for camp, and the regulars would stop their training an 
take on the militia, letting them use regular army equipment and firing regule 
army weapons. | 


Mr. BREWIN: I wonder whether I might get a direct answer. I am not sur 
that I understood the answers which have been given with regard to whethe 
there has been any recommendation concerning additional equipment required, - 
and any estimate made, of the added cost of the equipment required to measur f 
up to what has been described in the Suttie report as the minimum require 
ment. Has this been estimated or has it been determined that the use of th 
regular equipment will meet the need? 


Mr. CarpIn: The answer is that no estimate has been made yet. 


Mr. WINCH: I have a supplementary question which is of interest to me. 
There always has been, and I presume still is, a plan whereby the militia go 
to a specified camp for two weeks. I can remember in my experience we wel 
in Vernon, Gordon Head and Nanaimo. A week or so ago members of this” 
committee had the opportunity of going to Camp Gagetown. I understand that 
in the summer the active force exercises at the same time the reserve force 
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2 know-how and getting into the regular force with a minimum of train- 
, has any consideration been given to the ce cipeaaes that for the two week 


a fo ficers to regular units. 


iia 


e Mr. WINCH: But not the other ranks? | 
c Mr. McPHERSON: Officers and non-commissioned officers. 
Mr. WINCH: But, I am talking about the other ranks. 


Mr. McPHERSON: There was a limit to the number of people we could take 
and it is felt that what the non-commissioned officer and officer requires in 
F the militia is a training in the leadership aspect such as how to command a 
platoon, learn how a squadron is operated or how a rifle company is commanded. 
v For example, a platoon commander would go to Wainwright and be attached 
_ to one of the infantry battalions. He would train with a platoon, and for the 
a period he is at the camp he could act as the platoon commander, or, if he was 
not up to it, he would understudy the regular platoon commander, and toward 
the end of the week he would have the opportunity of commanding the pla- 
bi toon. This is the purpose of the attachment. 

4 Generally speaking attachments can take place at any time of the year, 
‘a depending on the individual’s corps. For example, a Royal Canadian Army pay 
corps clerk in the militia could be attached to the nearest pay office for train- 
ing in pay matters at any time of the year, whenever he could get away from 
his civilian employment. This arrangement exists and I might say works ex- 
_ tremely well. 

1 Mr. WincH: Do you still follow the practice of sending senior officers to 
college for training? 

x Mr. McCPHERSON: Yes, indeed; this is the militia staff course. It is based 
cP at Kingston at our iginanesy army staff mene We have a program ee 


io Mr. heb uensor: We also have a program which directly ties in the militia 
ay with the regular army and that is by attendance at the royal schools. I think 
_ anybody who was in the militia before the war will remember royal schools. 
1 The royal schools have been brought back and militia personnel are attending 
_ these schools. 

a Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, might I just finish? 


The CHAIRMAN: We have Mr. Laniel and Mr. Temple who have yet to ask 
questions. I would ask you to complete your questions, Mr. Brewin, and then 
% we will have no more supplementaries. 
. Mr. BREWIN: I would like to make sure I have this straight. The Suttie 
% commission report has referred to the shortage of equipment and has implied 
that it is a serious matter, and that an extra cost is required. This particular 
Mitecommendation was strongly endorsed by the Conference of Defence Associa- 
tions which appeared before us. Did I understand correctly that the minister 
said no extra cost is contemplated if it is necessary to expand and meet this 


iy 
_ requirement for equipment for the militia? 
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Mr. Carvin: No. If I understood the question correctly, you asked pre- ~ 
viously whether any estimates had been made, and the answer to that is no. 
That does not mean that the whole problem is not being considered. n 

Mr. BREWIN: The whole problem is being considered, but no definite esti- — 
mate has been made? 


Mr. Carvin: No definite estimate has been made. 
(Translation) j 


Mr. LANIEL: Mr. Minister, I wonder how you can set up such tightly closed a 
areas of activity as those defined in the four roles enumerated as terms of , 
reference for the Suttie report. Do you expect to have some units that will have 
one or two specific roles? If that is the case I do not see how you arrive at 
the figures given for each area. In my opinion, and this may complete the 
points already dealt with, maintaining reserves is not only a matter of training — 
and efficiency, it is also a matter of interest for the recruits who join the re- — 
serves. I belonged to an anti-aircraft artillery unit for eight years, myself. If — 
we had not had various opportunities, because of the lack of equipment and : 
instructors, to play at being infantry men or to do all kinds of other exercises, 
I do not know how the cadres of our unit could have been maintained or how 
the officers could have remained sufficiently interested to attend regularly. I — 
am wondering at the same time whether such overlapping in one sector or — 
another does not completely change your figures. I wonder whether you should ~ 
not give the Reserve another direction by preparing a broader program so ~ 
that everyone can have something to do, so that each sector and each part of i 
Canada could be better covered in case of an emergency or in case any « 
national problem should arise. 


Mr. CARDIN: Well, the roles assigned to the Militia more or less cover — 
what the regular forces would like to have in the way of support. The Militia : 
as a whole, with the roles assigned to it is now in a position, in a much better ~ 
position than it has been, let us say, since 1959, to give such support to the © 
regular forces, whether in the field of support to the regular forces should our — 
2nd and 3rd Brigades in Canada be sent to Europe, or where training is con- — 
cerned, in which case it would in fact comprise three brigades. So we feel : 
that the objective corresponds to the wishes of the regular forces in the first @ 
place, and that the roles assigned to the militia are more interesting and more ~ 
attractive to the men who are part of it. I think there will be much closer liaison ~ 
with the regular forces than there ever was in the past. They will become real © 
soldiers again and not be merely people who are only involved in civil defence. a 
Each man will be trained in his cadre and they will again be of greater use © 
to the regular forces, I believe. Consequently, I think it would be difficult to i; 
find more appropriate roles than those that have been determined. : 


Mr. LANIEL: In that connection I fully agree with the order of priority — 
you have established, that their main role should be to support the regular — 
armed forces and so on and so forth. But I see that the second role you are © 
going to give the three brigades at the instruction stage, or their fourth role, 
will be to assist the Army in accepting their responsibility wih regard to 
national survival, and that special units of the militia will be appointed for 
the task. I wonder whether in my area, in Valleyfield, our unit which is at- — 
tached to the Royal Vingt-Deux regiment at the present time, will simply © 
become a special unit assigned to the Militia to take charge of survival in : 
case of a nuclear attack. I do not agree to one particular unit being confined — 
to maybe such a small role as survival. ’ 


Mr. CarpIn: No. The Militia will be trained in every type of training. x 
But in case of an emergency some of them will be called upon to play a certain ~ 


role, but their training will be more thorough and more detailed than in the © 
past. % 
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Mr. LANIEL: No but as far as numbers are concerned? 


s Mr. CARDIN: But the point should be cleared up in some way, but it depends 
on circumstances. If, for instance, a nuclear attack is launched against Canada, 
- then of course the matter of survival is the most important. So that is when 
_ the survival role would come in. In case of operations in Europe, that would 
be our first role. 


Mr. LANIEL: In that case would the 9,000 members of the Militia who are 
_ in the main sector of support for the regular army be automatically transferred 
to handle survival? 


Mr. CarpDIN: Yes, all members of the Militia will be trained in all opera- 
_ tions having to do with survival. All the members of the Militia will be trained 
for survival operations and they will also receive special training in first-aid. 

So, in general we want the entire Militia to get fairly general training; in 
some cases some groups will be assigned certain duties. 

(Text) 

Mr. TemMpuLEeE: Mr. Chairman, there has been considerable discussion this 

_ morning regarding the morale of the militia, and the suggestion that in addi- 

tion to the 31,000 establishment there will be required an X number of addi- 
tional troops. 

z In respect of the matter involving morale, training, esprit de corps and 
- competitiveness, has any consideration been given to attaching certain groups 
_ of the militia for the purposes of training to the Royal 22nd, for instance, which 
_ has a very well earned reputation, in an attempt to increase both training and 

morale or esprit de corps? Has any thought been given to having two or three 
militia regiments or battalions attached on a more or less permanent basis to 
say the Royal 22nd, in central Ontario to the first battalion Canadian corps, 
and in a similar manner across Canada? I am not aware of the administrative 
- problems which may be attached to such a concept, but it may well be that 
this would create a great deal more competition, and esprit de corps, and assist 
in maintaining militia strength. 
Mr. Carpin: Mr. Temple, I understand that this suggestion has been made, 
_ consideration has been given to it and it is considered as being an excellent 
_ suggestion. Perhaps Colonel McPherson could elaborate on that answer. 
Mr. McPHErson: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Temple, earlier I mentioned the 
fact that we were organizing royal schools. It is intended that a particular bat- 
talion will run a royal school for a given number of militia units and that 
kind of loose affiliation will continue throughout the year. If there are any 
attachments, as I described earlier, these attachments would be made to those 
units, and when a militia unit went to summer camp before the regular army 
completed its training that militia unit would be attached to the same regular 
unit it had been associated with throughout the year. 
Mr. TEMPLE: Thank you. 


Mr. McNutty: Mr. Chairman, it was my intention to ask my questions 
last week when the representatives of the Conference of Defence Associations 
were in attendance. Perhaps I can obtain this information at the present time. 
I am wondering for what reason and at whose request the Conference of 
Defence Associations was formed. 


Mr. Carvin: I understand this is an association that has been set up for 
4 a number of years. 


o3 Mr. McPHERSON: It has been in existence since 1932. 
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Mr. CarpDIN: This is not a new organization and is pride up of individ 
who have either served during the war or are serving now with either of tI 
three reserve forces. I imagine the association was set up as a result of t 
individuals own volition because of their desire to help in the field of defenc 

Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I might make a comment in this 
regard. There had existed for a long time before the formation of this associa- _ 
tion corps associations such as the artillery association, cavalry association and 
infantry association. Around 1930 it was felt that a co-ordinating body composed 
of representatives from each of these existing corps associations could serve ~ 
a useful purpose. That is how the defence association came into being. It was © 
formed really by the corps associations. 

Mr. McNuuty: It was the corps wench e: that actually initiated the 
formation of this association? 

Mr. HARKNESS: Yes. 

Mr. Carpin: Perhaps I might add to that statement by saying that up until 
recently, if I am not mistaken, the Conference of Defence Associations com- 
prised mainly representatives of the militia, and recently added to that repre- 
sentation were representatives from the naval and air reserves. The defence 
association is now comprised of representatives of the three reserve forces. 

Mr. McNuuty: The association was not set up by the Department of Na- 
tional Defence? 

Mr. CARDIN: No. ‘q 

Mr. HarKnEss: No. It was set up as a result of action of the corps militia 
associations. | 

Mr. McNutty: What is the actual extent of their authority or function? 
Is their function advisory or otherwise? 

Mr. Carvin: Yes, the function of the association is mainly advisory and — 
consultative. The association does not have any authority in the sense to which ~ 
you have referred. 7 

Mr. McNutty: The association has no authority over the militia but the 
association does receive grants. Is that association accountable for the use 
of those grants? 

Mr. CarpDIN: They are accountable for the use of the grants. If you prefer 
I could read to you the object of the Conference of Defence Associations. Would — 
you like me to read this? Is that what you want? | 

Mr. WINCH: It was read at the last meeting. 

Mr. McNuuty: I was wondering what their authority was, whether they 
were given authority by the Department of National Defence or whether they 
took the authority themselves, or are they mainly an advisory group and do 
not have any real authority? 4 

Mr. CaRDIN: They do not have any real authority over the militia or 
national defence, but they are an advisory group. They look after the interests — 
of different is groups. f 

Mr. SmitTH: They are the military counterpart of, for instance, the Cana- j 
dian Manufacturers Association. q 

Mr. CARDIN: Exactly. \ 

Mr. McNuuty: Do the Canadian Manufacturers Association receive crete { 


Mr. SMITH: Some agricultural associations do, if you want to make such i 
an analogy. b. 


meeting at which individual delewates present resolutions. These 2. 
are discussed, and if they are within the interest of the corps only they may 


tions. The Conference of Defence Associations meets once a year, usually in 
anuary at Ottawa, and is attended by delegates of the various corps associa- — 
tions to consider the resolutions. Those that are acceptable are then forwarded _ 
_ to the Minister. That briefly is how it works. | 
Mr. McNutty: Does the department have any say on how the grants are | 
_ disbursed? 
Mr. McPHERSON: Each corps association in the Conference of Defence 
Associations is given an annual grant and these associations and the conference 


_ responsible for its expenditures. 
Mr. McNutty: As you say, this is forwarded to the defence Geneve 


ou 


a _ after the money has been disbursed. 
4 Mr. McPHERSON: The money is disbursed to the defence associations each 
year, and at the end of each year this amount must be accounted for. ; 
Mr. McNu.tty: There is no reference on how the money must be spent 
_ until after it has been accounted for? 
Mr. McPHERSON: It is usually spent for such things as stationery supplies, 
i a travel arrangements, and that sort of thing. 
F 4 The CHAIRMAN: It is now one o’clock. That completes our meeting. I thank 
_ the Minister and Colonel McPherson for attending the sitting. The meeting is 
_ adjourned until 11 o’clock Thursday. Our witness will be Brigadier Suttie. — 
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INFORMATION REQUESTED BY MR. H. E. SMITH ON JULY 14, 
RESPECTING RESERVE FORCES 


ANNUAL OpERATING Costs—Navy REseRVE—1963-64 


Pa wuoretuecerve’ Personnel. 06505 osu ag mayanese ge bisa Glo! wie castes 2 eave deat eae sea $ 1,845,000 
Travelling expenditure, including costs of RCN travel....... Hs UR Mee eS 361, 000 
Military Personnel Costs of RCN personnel employed in support of Reserves 1,700,000 
Ea OE IES AIM WALES. oo iis es coe ya altace is ariz hi eo el he ue oy Sis sea eee one ade et asg sake wie tar 770, 000 
Mood aba+C1oth ing — Reserves: ice eee Ue hoa ies caret tit Seek ae weds 310,000 
Repair, Upkeep, and Public Utilities, including heat for Divisional Properties. 327,000 
iepair and.) Upkeep ot boats and aircraites e000 A es Ch ae eee 105, 000 

Supplies (including barrack, mechanical, electrical and general stores and 
stationery) communications, freight, postages and other services........ 389, 000 
COMM IMINSLONAITES BELVICES: 2 3, ARON Ee e taste by slte toe ealle bho Ses Cane: ele vel biel o ate re 92,000 
PNET OLLOTIOXDENCIGUTES 6 ose Nk OE Pe OU a bo aila he Gone Hie whdg te sie ola aha) ootille! a 101,000 
Gta Costa ee er Ae OA aN DE GN CE RRS LOG Lot area te $ 6,000,000 


ANNUAL OPERATING Costs—CANADIAN ARMy (Mitrr1a)—1963-64 
Personnel, Operating and Maintenance Costs 


Pay 
eee Ss Kexcls CON Ga) iy i Se Bide era aan alU ai han aticrge 1a UF sbeeatpereame iy $ 10,820, 547 
ORALVKG 2) am rok Ord WE yaks MOU OST UM ec tRN Ws Aun Sms an MOL Ibe NSS UR Case ead lion SOUR se Oa 2,329, 569 
POR vind: O MOA sistance). Nii Sail ou ciolk Abunda tenia Fate pa tetatese nis, 3 eins 1, 712,997 
CETL GAIN Ah ere ng OS Teak tol NS ARN SRT NUL RAE Manual na ele Misa nt Cane aaa eee ale 7g 3,104,620 


$ 17,967, 733 
Other Personal Cash 


arantsand (Unit AloOWAanCces sb Seo ee eee asin ere Ste elon > Bipaatetty oa ween $ 693, 000 
PROG aee WERE SCS Mee carey i Siete at, AN CR arate Ja nua tater ata he 1,194, 000 
Shrucdemt MING che tC ect are rn CaM MUON le ce eialecere _ 229,000 

PPOOCL SUD PILE WELIIEI Asoc oa etal sielace obnedg ane bee avai ctereay Ue MVC Ca aca wie atta sien 239, 000 
Student: Malitia eae ee SA eR AS A Oe ame Ned 95,000 

MEdICAL SUDDHES. ANG) DETVICES 25's x eae als thodan ele Per erays’ ole amaenn dete mela 219, 000 
ERATE NOT CA tLON NLA TUNA oie eke Gaus we oue’y se oe wt ose le eae cca we ovd ys Slanee lo al na ace maze 460,000 
Gruen Mahia es oi ee ONE ke A sa tee he 40,000 


$ 3,169,000 
Accommodation Costs 


SACL SEUODT ALS oe eae ie WaT oa URN URI oa SR Altea aha GT Mal ab ara $ 492,000 
OTROTOA GCOTHINOGEEION: COSbS sin rte Gi cig aaa ica Gute rany nr Na a RU Heise 1,623,000 


$ 2,115,000 
Other Maintenance Costs 
(Stationery, Barrack and Camp Stores, Miscellaneous Ordnance Stores, 


Spare Parts, Repairs, Petroleum Products, etc.)................6-. $ 2,429,000 
Capital Expenditure—Based on a five year average 
OGTR Ais ELA LC) SRAM Repeat le Ai NUTRI RE MINI PN Nard 4 aS ra DARA aA UL Ula RAL A LN $ 900, 000 
PEP SELTAEN TD MOTE s ak Wis von uel Sew) ec bie vamos aia Mae ce seme tye Comite ok) aR EM OR ale a 2,000, 000 
PNG UTIT MILE IOTAR sie SN Tete A teen eR NT Pa Ma ate, aio tac UG See na 490, 000 


$ 3,390,000 
Canadian Army Regular ; 


Bee (including Instructional Staff, supporting services, and area HQ> 

taiis 

WEiiga rye ays. 5 ceo Ba neue ies Soya Adana ana per es a atc a $ 6,888,000 
REV AE Ay heel Gia acetate ait EUs LOM Pay gel eh cate Toys Tacs en at ons Re aa i 1, 245, 000 
EE PANSHOTRALION os me IN I Be Bars ea on ek eal ae Ur aLe Salle eae aan 536, 000 


$ 8,669,000 
EEO GAN CoOBGS ee tive ee a oor Meh nee Tete ie ot So $ 37,719, 733 


. Total Costs. . . Te aye eae, ae . arts eee <¢ eee i : a cece at aie aie ee eee Hi eben 
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_ Clerk of the Committee. 


"MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS a 
PicESbay, Tuy 23, 1964 
(19) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11.10 a.m. this day. The Chair 
» Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grice), a 
achman, Fane, Hahn, Lambert, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, — 
Innis, MacLean, MacRae, Matheson, Pilon, Smith, Temple, Winch i ae 


In attendance: Brigadier E. R. Suttie, Chairman of the Commission 
Reorganization of the Canadian Army (Miuilitia). 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the Reserve Forces. Brigadier 
uttie was questioned on points raised in the “Suttie Report” and on other — 
atters related to the Reserve Forces. 


The witness was thanked and permitted to retire. 


PyAt 1.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Monday, July 27, 1964. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THURSDAY, July 23, 1964. 
Lda. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum. Can we come to order, please. 

We are continuing this morning with our study of Reserve Forces. Our 

witness this morning is Brigadier E. R. Suttie. Brigadier Suttie does not have 
an opening statement. The meeting is therefore open for questioning. 
Mr. Luoyp: Brigadier Suttie, in the course of your deliberations no doubt 
' you examined the records of the personnel attached to the various militia units. 
Could you supply the committee with the number of officers, N.C.O.’s and 
_ privates who are in the militia at present? Was such information tabulated by 
your committee? 

Brigadier E. R. SuTTIE (Chairman, The Commission on the Reorganization 
of the Canadian Army (Militia)): I think that information is available in the 
department. We examined it. 

Mr. Luoyp: Could you then supply the committee with the rate of turnover 
of each of these classes of personnel? 

Mr. SuTTIE: That again would be available in the Department of National 
Defence. 

Mr. Litoyp: Now, have you any impressions that you could give us on the 
rate of turnover? Was it high? 
Mr. SuTTIE: Yes, I think it would be considered high. 

Mr. Luoyp: Very high? Could we get some meaningful statistics, do you 
think, from tabulations that you examined? 

Mr. SuTTIE: I think so, if you wished to have them. 

Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Chairman, I submit that this is the kind of information 
that should be valuable to supplement the general conclusions drawn. I would 
therefore like, if it is agreeable to the steering committee or yourself, to have 
such information made available. 

I have a further question which I would like to ask Brigadier Suttie. I 
gathered the impression, from reading your report, that you observed a number 
of reasons for discontent with the general operations of the reserve forces. This 
is suggested by the conclusions you draw. You mentioned the need for better 
public relations, for instance. Could you enlighten the committee in more detail 
on the nature of these specific reasons for dissatisfaction? 

Mr. Sut tre: These were voluntary statements from various units, both 
regular and militia, indicating areas where improvements could be made, for 
instance, in the administrative field and that kind of thing. Generally speaking, 
the scale of equipment is inadequate. This was given to us voluntarily, and if 
you heard it frequently enough you recognized it as well. 

Mr. Luioyp: Could you give us some more specific illustrations of this 
general statement? 

Mr. SuttiE: As far as administration is concerned, it is probably the fact 
that the principal job is to do the administrative work relating to one parade 
a week, and in many cases that is a heavy burden. 

Mr. Luoyp: You mentioned the scale of equipment was one area of dis- 
content. Could you be more specific on what you mean by “the scale of equip- 
ment’? : 
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Mr. Surtre: The amount of equipment available in any given unit, infan- 
try, artillery and armoured. 


Mr. Luoyp: Would you take a specific unit and give us an illustration of 
their available equipment? : 


Mr. Surtie: It is difficult to do that without reference to papers. I think | 
there are cases of artillery units, for example, which have just one or two 
guns. This is not adequate to train them properly. Of course, armoured regi- 
ments have a very special problem, for instance the ability to use a tank in only 
certain areas; and yet more costly equipment is not available at a reasonable 
scale at the moment. 
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Mr. Luoyp: Could I pursue this a little further with you, brigadier? In 
your recommendation regarding the field of public relations you have some- 
thing to say about the need, in general, for improved public relations. You 
say that a more positive public relations program in support of the ke: 
of the militia should be implemented immediately. What do you mean by ‘ 
more positive public relations program’’, as opposed to what is happening ca ‘ 


Mr. SuTTIE: In my experience and the experience of anyone else connected 
with the militia there has not been any real support of the militia as a neces- 
sary force by any level of government since the end of world war II. 

Mr. Luoyp: So that they have been in existence and left to their own 
devices to find ways and means as best they can for officers of these reserve 
units to attract men to the forces, and that this has not been satisfactory? Is 
that your general conclusion? 

Mr. Suttre: Yes. Today, in contrast with the situation before world war 
II, there is much competition for young men’s time. There is T.V. and hot 
rods, and what have you. Something has to be done to persuade young people 
that joining the militia is a worth-while activity and a responsibility of. the 
citizen. In my view there is nothing wrong with the young people today pro- 
vided they are given a good reason why they must do something. 


Mr. Luoyp: In this experience you describe of competition for the young 
men’s time, does this apply more generally to the N.C.O.’s and privates? Does 
this apply also to officers in these various militia units? 


Mr. SutTtTiIe: Yes, I would think so. 

Mr. Luoyp: You have difficulty getting officers to the same degree? 
Mr. SuTTIE: Yes, to the same degree. 

Mr. Luoyp: What attracts an officer to a militia unit? 


Mr. SutTtIe: I would think there is a certain social attraction in belonging 
to a unit. I would think that most of them are also attracted by a sense of 
responsibility, as something one should do. Of course, they cannot do it to 
the exclusion of their normal family activities. There are considerably more of 
them than there were before the second world war, if you recall. 


The CHAIRMAN: Brigadier Suttie, would you be kind enough to speak up 
please? 


Mr. Luoyp: Do you find that men who sought officer status in militia units 
generally came from those who had previous military experience? 


Mr. SuTTIE: Well, we are running out of those. 

Mr. Luoyp: You did not make any specific study on whether or not cBicc 
were recruited for militia from people without previous experience? 

Mr. Suttie: Not specifically. : 

Mr. Luoyp: What does the militia offer as an opportunity in becoming a 


reserve officer to a man without previous military experience? ’ 
: 


a 


dia 


Mr. Serre: They can join as eecavid eee ae Wnetien as lieutenant, 
| so on; or if they join as other ranks, they too can be commissioned by 
alifying. 
_ Mr. Lioyp: Would you say that generally up until now the officers who 
are recruited are men with some previous ay experience? 
| Mr. SuTTIE: Generally, yes. 


ifficult it might be? 
Mr. SutTtTIE: This is exactly so. 
Mr. Luoyp: Do you mean that the public relations should be put to work 
to identify all the advantages in training with the militia? This presumes, of 
course, that we will overtake the shortcomings of the present militia opera-. 
tions? 
{ Mr. SUTTIE: Yes. 


i Mr. Luoyp: This is what I am trying to get at. If you could, I would like 
you to get away from the formality of a report and give us a frank appraisal of 


‘sharp impressions in respect of omissions and shortcomings. Would you assume : 
that you had not written a report and give us some of this in detail; could 
“you give us a quick appraisal of the deficiencies in the militia operation as ~ 
‘you see them? 

Mr. SutTtTIE: Probably equipment is one of the principal points. 

Mr. Luoyp: Is this a matter of insufficient volume? 

Q Mr. SutTtiE: The scale of equipment available for training, generally 
‘speaking, is inadequate. 

Mr. Luoyp: Variety? 

Mr. SUTTIE: Variety, and in particular the latest type. 

Mr. Luoyp: In other words, they are given equipment that is outdated? 
4 Mr. SuUTTIE: The equipment they have is obsolete. The problem of equip- 
“ment today is that the rate of obsolescence is very high. 

Mr. Luoyp: One of the omissions would be, then, that an effective militia 
‘should be given the opportunity to have training with the latest equipment, 
equipment which is being used by the regular forces? 

Mr. SUTTIE: Yes, and this is very costly. 

| Mr. Luoyp: There is one other general question I would like to put to you. 
However, before I go to that, you mentioned scale of equipment; you men- 
~ tioned that equipment of the kind which presently is being used by the armed 
/ forces should be made available to the militia. Is there any other area of 
Me omission or activity which would make the militia more attractive to recruits 
i which you think should be supplied? 

ie Mr. SuTTIE: Are you referring specifically to equipment? 

Mr. Luoyp: No; any other factors. You mentioned public relations and 
you mentioned equipment. You also mentioned week end training. 

te Mr. SmiTH: What about their training program, and their opportunity 
‘to use the equipment they now have. Is that adequate? 

| . SUTTIE: As you probably know, they attend annual camp. 

. SMITH: But, are the opportunities adequate now? 

. SuTTIE: Adequate from a training point of view? 


. SmitH: Adequate to stimulate their interest and make them either 
join the militia or continue to be militia men. 


Mr. LuLoyp: So, the further you get away from a major war, the more> a 


‘ this. When you do business such as you do, you are bound to have some rather | ) 
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Mr. SutTtrE: This would vary with corps. It might be adequate in some 
instances, and in other instances inadequate. It would be difficult to make a 
general statement on that. ‘ 


Mr. WincH: Can you not be more definite? I am afraid we are getting into s 
generalities when what we want are specifics. | 


Mr. Luoyp: This is what I was attempting to do. I was attempting to see 
whether we could get specific illustrations and perhaps go a little deeper than - 
the generalities in this report. You were given the task of examining the © 
operation of the militia in Canada generally—the reserve forces. Your job was ~ 
not to say, merely, that they have been there, they should not be disturbed, — 
or that in the past they have produced very excellent men for the armed — 
forces, or that in the past morale has been good. As I understand it your job 
was to examine, very objectively, into this question in an effort to see to ~ 
what extent the militia should be maintained in the light of present day — 
conditions, conditions of the nuclear age and conditions which exist now inter- 
nationally. In order to back up our forces in Canada today, what major funda- 
mental differences in concept of organization exist that may not have existed ~ 
in the past? 

Mr. WirncH: And which may be required in the future. 


Mr. Luoyp: To meet the conditions of today. Could you give us some ‘ 
specific illustrations? 


Mr. Suttir: One of the changes which should be made is in respect of — 
the authority of commanding officers. I think there was a fairly general com- — 
plaint that they did not have sufficient room for decision, or sufficient control — 
over their own training. In other words, the training was too restricted, or 
the directives on training did not permit any shaping of training programs © 
to local conditions. We feel the commanding officer should have an area of Hy 
decision, because after all, it is part of his training to be able to make decisions. 


Mr. Litoyp: Can you give us an indication of where this lack of decision — 
has operated to make militia operations less effective? 


Mr. Suttie: There is the difficulty, for example, in arranging a week end 
training exercise at one of the training areas. This has to be processed through S 
all the various headquarters up the line and down the line. That is the type ; 
of thing which irks them. The commanding officer should be able to arrange 
his training with the commandant of the training area which is available, and © 
then advise headquarters that this has been done. S 


Mr. Luoyp: Is there, then, a number of steps which have to be taken — 
before the commanding officer can arrange with the area commander for — 
utilization of facilities and equipment for a training program; in other words, 
there is a deadly routine of red tape to go through? 


Mr. SuTTIE: Yes. 


Mr. Lioyp: It is a stifling routine; there is a volume of red tape. These are 
the type of statements in respect of which I would like you to be testifying. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, could we allow the witness to make the — 
statements. | 


Mr. Lioyp: I am not getting the answers which should be expected by a 
committee which is assigned to do a job of this kind. I am not getting the kind © 
of answers which I would expect would come to us in support of this report. — 
I would have expected the brigadier to have said that when they examined — 
the militia operations they found, in the case of the commanding officers of — 
units, exactly what he said a moment ago. As an illustration and only as an 
illustration, I said to you: “Brigadier, are you telling us there was a stifling © * 
deadly routine of red tape between the C.O. and the area commandant which, — ei 
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Hit eliminated, would greatly invigorate the direction of the militia by com- 


e manding officers?” I used some illustrations. I was hoping the adjectives which 


I used to describe the situation perhaps might give a clue to what I am trying 


to seek from you, which is something more specific by way of criticism of the 


militia operations. 
Mr. TEMPLE: Would you mind repeating that question? 


Mr. Luoyp: Well, Mr. Chairman, after one year of learning from the 
seniors in this place, I find that their accomplishments with adjectives are 
vastly superior to mine. 

I see you are putting me to a strange task. Here am I trying to obtain 
specific details from Brigadier Suttie. I find that committee members are the 
ones who are acting as counsel for Brigadier Suttie at the moment. I thought 
you would be with me. I think we have had an interesting story about com- 
manding officers. Now, let us go on to training programs. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not wish to interrupt, but I am trying to apportion 
the time among the committee members as best I can. Perhaps you might 
complete this particular question, and then we will pass on to other members 
and come back to you later. 


Mr. Luoyp: I hope to co-operate if I can, but much depends on the 
answers I receive. With present level of expenditure for reserve forces of 
approximately $50 million, in terms of cost effectiveness are you satisfied 
that we are receiving a return on that annual investment of Canadian dollars? 

Mr. SutTTIE: I would say not at the moment. 


Mr. Luoyp: Can you give us an illustration to supplement what you have 


, already said? 


Mr. SuttTie: The maintenance of units which basically are ineffective is 


not good value for the money. 


Mr. Luoyp: You are submitting all these things about the training program, 
the authority of commanding officers and so on as set out at pages 10, 11 and 
12 as essential elements of a revitalized militia operation, justifying the 
expenditures of this volume of dollars? 


Mr. SutTtTie: That is right. We do not include in our report the sins of the 
past or even of the present. We looked more at what they required in the 
future. The reason for the division of the report into two parts was to lay down 
conditions and criteria which we believe would provide an effective and vital 
militia force. We felt that by putting it all under one part, when anyone 
examined it he would spend most of his time looking at the answers in the 
back rather than at the principles in the front. We felt that the recommendations 
which we made in Part I were essential conditions to get value for the tax- 
payer’s dollar and to provide a sensible and reasonable background for the 
regular forces. 


Mr. LANIEL: I have a supplementary question. 


The CHAIRMAN: At the last meeting I allowed a wide variety of supple- 
mentaries in order to see how it would go. I found that the supplementaries 
varied so far from the original questions that they tended to open up new topics. 
I think, if the committee is agreeable, we should revert to our former procedure 
and limit supplementaries, allowing each committee member an opportunity to 
ask his questions, and the other members may raise supplementaries when their 


turn comes. If this meets with the approval of the committee, I think it would 


make for a more orderly procedure. 
Mr. LANIEL: This one would actually fit in at the moment. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, if your supplementary question is very specific and 


_ short, very well. 
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Mr. LanteL: The Brigadier has said that he does not agree with the con-— 
clusions of the brief as submitted by the Conference of Defence Associations. _ 


The CHAIRMAN: I think this would be opening up.an area which you could - 
deal with separately when your turn comes. Now, Mr. Lloyd. \ 


Mr. Lioyp: I think that perhaps I have stimulated some questions. So. i 
heeding your observation that you would like other members to follow, I sup- q 
pose they will follow. I have not been too successful, although I think I have had > 
some success. However, I now leave it to the other members of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: To deal particularly with the question of equipment, your 
observation is that you felt the equipment was inadequate in variety and kind. 
Do you think it is feasible to issue a fairly generous scale of equipment to the 
units which would use this equipment, and that they should have more spe- 
cialized equipment in their hands rather than to have it held in a common pool? © 
What do you assess to be the deficiencies or the value of either program? 


Mr. Suttie: I think that if more regular army assistance was provided to j 
the unit, the unit would be in a position to hold and care properly for more 1 
uipment than it is able to do at the moment. The general practice is for © 
equipment to be pooled and sent out to units as required. This does not always © 
mesh properly with the training requirements and the number of units involved. — 
But with regular army support they could hold more equipment, and therefore © 
have more flexibility in planning their training. 

Mr. LamBert: To use an illustration in terms of gunners or tank men, do ™ 
you feel that the artillery militia unit should have more guns right within their 2 
units, or that this equipment should be held in a pool to be used on a scheduled i 
basis, bearing in mind the different ranges, and so on? f 

Mr. Suttie: I think a battery should at least have a troop of guns. That is 
the smallest unit, because the care and maintenance of equipment are very 
much a part of a gunner’s training. If they see a gun only when they pick it up 9 
and have a panne exercise, they are missing pe of their training. 


Oi tbution do ou have for tanks? 


Mr. Suttie: The scale is very limited because the availability of tanks is : 
very limited. There is an opportunity to use mock-ups and that type of thing 4 
to train tank crews. q 


Mr. MATHESON: I have a supplementary question. Do you consider that | 
a worth-while establishment should be a full troop? 


Mr. SuTTIE: I said that was the minimum. 
Mr. MatHESON: That is exactly 50 per cent of its establishment full time. | 


Mr. Suttie: Yes; but they could train with a troop of guns. It is very 
difficult to train a battery with one gun, which happens to be the case in q 
some instances now. 4 


i“ eee 


The CHAIRMAN: I would prefer it if you would pursue your questions: : 
later, Mr. Matheson. ) 


Mr. LAMBERT: Your conclusion is that this type of equipment should be 
issue to militia units on a greatly expanded scale. 


Mr. SuTTIE: Yes, of course. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Subject to budgetary limitations? 


Mr. Suttie: I recognize, of course, that much of this equipment is very 
expensive indeed. 4 


Mr. LAMBERT: Is it available? 
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Mr. Surtie: Probably not in the quantity required to look after the | 
ouries at the moment, but I believe the artillery should be able to have a 
distribution of guns which would satisfy their needs. | 


Mr. Lampert: In so far as gunners are concerned, and fee using gunners 
yas an illustration, do you find, with the degree of co-operation between the 
regular forces and the militia, let us say in an area such as Winnipeg, again 
using it as an illustration, where there is a gunner battery stationed, that the 
militia units are able to use the equipment there with the desired degree of 
co-operation, or does everybody say “This is my pea patch and I am going to 
ook after it?” 

' Mr. Suttie: I think in areas where there are units of the same regular 
corps they co-operate extremely well with the militia and are very pleased 
; to do whatever they can to assist them. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you. 
Mr. SmitTH: I think in answer to Mr. Lloyd you said the rate of turnover > 
‘in the militia in respect of enlisted and commissioned men was quite high, did 
you not? 

Mr. SuUTTIE: Yes. 


Mr. SMITH: In your report, appendix A, which is the terms of reference, 
“you were given certain force figures and requirements on mobilization. You 
referred, for example, to 9,000 required in an emergency to replace certain 
defence forces, and 1,500 for specific tasks. Did you give any consideration to 
the total number of persons we should have in the militia in order to produce 
these figures, and I refer again, for example, to the 2,500 militia men needed 
‘ for security duties? When you were preparing your report did you make any 
recommendation or give any consideration to the number of men required for 
enlistment in militia units to produce that 2,500 figure? 


Mr. SutTtT1e: That information is contained in Part II. 


Mr. Smi1tH: That information is in Part II. 

i I am not mentioning specific units, but did you use any percentage criteria 
in order to produce the 2,500 security men figure? Do you feel that there should 
_be ten per cent, 20 per cent or 30 per cent more than the enlistment? 


Mr. SuTTIE: We did not use a precise percentage and I do not think any- 
one knows what it is. Obviously, if we are going to produce 30,000 for these 
four roles we must have at any given time considerably more than 30,000. 
Perhaps 25 per cent is a more accurate figure than ten per cent. I also think 
4 that the requirement would vary with the intensity of the situation and the 
_ emphasis would shift. 

ie Mr. SmitH: Again, without in any way prying in respect of specific units, 
we can assume that in Part II of your report you have provided for enlistment 
in the militia greater than 30,000? 

a In respect of your terms of reference, what criteria did you use in prepar- 
- ing recommendations regarding which units should be retained and which 
8 should not be retained? 


a Mr. SuTTIE: The question of numbers alone does not represent a complete 
Fis criteria. 
& . SMITH: , Yes. 

. SUTTIE: The existence of units geographically had to be considered. 

. SMITH: Yes. 

. SUTTIE: Our situation, as in any other business, is complicated by 
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Mr. SutTtTrE: One might assume that in three or four metropolitan areas — 
one could obtain the total requirement, but there must be sufficient outlets or 
intake points left in, if you want to put it that way, in the event of an emer- — 
gency so that you have a collection area for recruitment for any build-up that 3 
would follow. 

Mr. SmitH: What consideration was given to the present apparent effi- 
ciency of units? Was that one of the criteria that was used? 

Mr. SuttTige: Yes, the efficiency of a unit was considered as well as the A 
present strength, recognizing of course that the strength of units fluctuate. : 


Mr. SmitH: Would consideration be given to the fact that some units are © 
better reporters than other units? i 


Mr. SutTTIE: Without being cynical I think we did take that into considera- " 
tion. 

Mr. SmitH: I think one does not have to be cynical but realistic. 

Mr. SUTTIE: Realistic perhaps is a better word to use. 


Mr. SmitH: You took that factor into consideration, and the mere fact 
that a unit is apparently strong at the present time would not in itself be " 
enough reason to retain that unit? : 

Mr. SutTtie: No, the unit would have to meet other criteria as well. 

_ Mr. SmitrH: To conclude my questions in respect of appendix A, and this — 
may be repetitive, the recommendations in Part II of your report do not visual- — 
ize the total strength of the militia as 30,000 but visualize a percentage in ~ 
excess of 30,000? 7 

Mr. SutTTIE: Yes. The revised establishments for the militia would greatly — 
exceed 30,000, perhaps by 25 per cent or by whatever figure you decide to use. ~ 
I do not think it is possible at this moment to know what the actual enrolment ~ 
will be, because certain units can only come up to certain strengths, whether ~ 
it is 80 per cent across the board or otherwise, and this will not be known, but — 
will depend on the number of conditions in respect of the revitalized militia _ 
implemented and the interest stimulated in the localities. 


Mr. SmitTH: Perhaps I could now turn for a moment to a consideration of — 
some of the recommendations for improving the militia contained in your ~ 
report. You stress public relations. In the last seven years one of the great @ 
thorns between the public and the militia, certainly in my area of Canada, has ~ 
resulted from the difficulty of obtaining authority to use armouries for public — 
purposes when the militia units are not using them. Has that situation been 
brought to your attention? % 


Mr. SuttiE: I think reference is made to that situation in my comments — 
regarding the authority of the commanding officer. The commanding officer or 
should have the authority without going through a cumbersome process to 
say that someone may have a flower show in the armoury, because armouries 
are the property ofthe public, and if they are being used only two nights a 
week by the militia it would not make sense that a responsible organization ~ 
could not use them when they are not being used for another purpose. 


Mr. SmitH: Any responsible organization should be able to obtain a quick r 
decision from the local C.O. 


Mr. Suttre: That is correct, because if there is this kind of reform estab- 4 
lished locally the unit will benefit. 


Mr. SmitH: Do you think the decision should be made by the subunit — 
commanders? | 


Mr. SuTTIE: Yes, if there is a subunit in existence, of course. 


Mr. SmitH: Do you think the decision should be made by battery com-— 
manders? x 
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. SUTTIE: Yes, and made on the spot. 
. SMITH: Yes. 
. Luoyp: This would circumvent Parkinson. 
x . Mr. SmitH: You have referred generally to flower shows and I agree that 
ts if possible the armouries should be used seven days a week. Do you think it 
- would be possible for provisions to be made to regularize the use of armouries 
_ by air cadets and naval cadets when there are navy league and air cadet units 
in the locals? 
Mr. SuTTIE: Yes indeed. The unification, which is another picture alto- 
_ gether, should encourage this sort of thing. 
7 Mr. SmitTH: Do you think moonlighting is a factor in enlisting people into 
the militia? 
Mr. SuTTIE: I think there are many instances in which people who have 
a five day week job do moonlight. 
Mr. SMITH: And they sometimes enlist in the militia for the income? 
Mr. SutTtTie: I do not think the money itself is the prime consideration; it 
is an important one with most of them. I do not think any unit that has a 
strength made up of moonlighters is in very good shape. 


Mr. SMITH: My final question comes back to the militia. You speak of 

having a more modern militia. Would you agree that if the commanding offi- 

cers were permitted freer use of the equipment they already have it would help 
_ to stimulate their activities and interest in the militia? 


Mr. SUTTIE: I would agree, of course; yes. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacLean. 


| Mr. MacLEaAn: Brigadier Suttie, have you noticed any variation in the 
_ general efficiency of militia units, or is their efficiency uniform across the coun- 

try’? By this I mean their morale and strength relative to establishment and 
so on? Is there a fluctuation across the country, or are they fairly uniform? 


Mr. SuTTIE: I would think there is a wide variation. 


Mr. MacLean: This leads me to my next question. Does this wide varia- 
tion follow any discernible pattern? For example, is there a pattern from com- 
mand to command? Is there a pattern from large urban centres to small towns, 

or from types of units, such as from infantry to artillery? Is there any pattern 
that can be discerned? 


Mr. SutTtTieE: I think generally units fluctuate with the interest and 

_ enthusiasm of the commanding officers; that is basic. Between commands there 

is a fluctuation owing to the difference in regular army interpretation of 

instructions from army headquarters. This can have a bearing on morale. 

Everything that goes through three or four levels sometimes becomes distorted, 

and if the distortion is extreme the recipient probably can be frustrated, and 
all the rest of it. 


Mr. MacLean: Is there any noticeable difference in efficiency between 
the large metropolitan areas and the smaller more isolated locations? 


Mr. SuttIE: I think the metropolitan areas have a very special problem. 
They have to work harder to hold impetus. In the smaller communities the 
local unit has more significance. Of course, it depends a great deal on the 
amount of support they obtain locally. 


Mr. MacLean: Has any study been made on the basis of starting with 
perhaps the best militia units in the country and trying to discern why they 
are the best, and all the factors that make them the best, in an attempt to 
apply these things to the less efficient units and to make corrections in the 
_ general picture? 
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Mr. SuTTIE: One might be able to determine the conditions that make ‘or 
unit better than another unit, but one might not be able to duplicate tho: 
conditions in another locality. Generally speaking, it varies for very re 
cognizable reasons. a 

Mr. MacLean: Is there a great variation in the efficiency between the 
various corps in the militia, the types of unit? Are some types more attractive - 
to militia men than others? :, 

Mr. Survie: It would appear that the rate of recruitment is fairly uniform. ~ 
In any locality where there are three or four units there are those who are — 
interested in artillery and those who are interested in infantry. There is an 
indication, of course, that in some areas there are too many units and they 
are competing with each other for a relatively small group who are coming 
in; in other words, they are cutting it too fine. 

Mr. MacLean: What about the effect of the facilities available to a 
particular unit? I am thinking of armouries, and not only armouries in the 
traditional sense but also the availability of suitable training areas where — 
artillery units or amoured units can exercise, and this sort of thing. I would ~ 
imagine that in some areas it is very difficult to have, for example, an artillery © 
unit which can function satisfactorily in its training role. . 

Mr. Surtre: That is perfectly true, and unless the armoured units and 
the artillery units can at least have an opportunity to practice with their ~ 

equipment in training areas it is very hard to maintain interest. . 
Mr. MacLean: With regard to armouries—and I am thinking now actually — 
of buildings—is there a relationship between efficiency and interest and the - 
kind of accommodation they have? In my riding, for example, to take a 
parochial view, we have armouries which were donated to the federal govern- 
ment in 1873 for $1. I believe that in a tentative program of new armouries 
the possibility of constructing new armouries in various areas, this was one 
of the localities to which consideration for improving the facilities was given. ~ 
However, is any consideration being given to improving the facilities for — 
militia units in some areas of the conutry where the facilities are extremely 
deficient? | 

Mr. Surtie: In part II of the report we make specific recommendations 
where the situation is quite critical. Yet there are contradictory situations 
which make one wonder how they can put up with the type of armoury they 
have, and yet they do extremely well. 

Mr. MacLean: I suppose the reverse is true, that there are locations where 
there are excellent facilities and where they do not do so well. } 

Mr. Suttiz: That is quite right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Deachman. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Chairman, I think most of my questions have been ~ 
answered by Mr. Smith, but I would like to review a couple of these for ay 
moment. May I turn to page 25 of the white paper. The first clear paragraph — 
on page 25 begins with the words: 

| The primary role of the militia is to support the regular army. 


It then goes on to describe what the militia role is, and that paragraph ~ 
ends with the sentence: ‘ 
The ministerial commission— 


That is the Suttie commission a 
__will advise in respect of the best organization to fulfil these roles. — 
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first question is simply this: In regard to the militia, that policy was 

laid down in a white paper. Is that not so? Actually, then, your commis- 
the ministerial commission, was a commission which was given a directive 
) produce a plan based on a policy which had already been laid down within 
white paper? Is that not correct? 

May I now turn— 


Mr. WincH: May we have the answer to that question? 
Mr. DEACHMAN: You agreed, did you not, Brigadier Suttie? 


answer on the record. 

E Mr. DEAcHMAN: My question is this. The white paper lays down the Holes 
with respect to the militia, and I am referring particularly to the paragraph 
on page 25 of the white paper. Is that not so? 

_ Mr. Suttie: That is correct, yes. 
| Mr. DEAcHMAN: The purpose of your commission, then, was to produce 
a plan to carry out the policy recommendations which are set out within the 


Mr. SuTTIE: When I was first approached on this matter the Chief of the 
General Staff, who is admittedly the expert in such matters, spent a great 
al of time briefing me on the new concept, the requirements, and so on. 
greement to that was part of the business of deciding to take on this job, 
no one in his right mind would volunteer to do! 

Mr. WincH: Then you did not have a free hand on investigations? 

Mr. SuTTIE: I did, indeed. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: But, the point I want to make clear to the members of the 
mmittee is that the policy itself was firmly established in the white paper 
fore your own report began? 

Mr. SuTTIE: The white paper was issued sometime in March, I believe— 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Yes. 

Mr. SuTTIE: —and the terms of reference for the commission were ap- 
proved on January 14. I was submitted a copy of the terms of reference and 
Was asked to examine them and make any changes. Certain changes were made. 
But, before the commission was set up the terms of reference had been ac- 
‘cepted by me. 

! Mr. DEACHMAN: Then, these terms of reference were embodied in the 
hite paper as defence polien4 

Mr. SutTtie: I think we indicate in the report that the white paper was 
ceived after we had started business and that we did not find our objectives 
altered or affected materially by the white paper for this specific job we were 
asked to do. 

: Mr. DEAcHMAN: Am I correct in saying then that the terms of reference 
which appear in your report and the paragraph which appears at page 25 of 
the white paper form the broad defence policy in respect of the militia? 

i Mr. SutTtTiE: Certainly they are compatible. 


i Mr. DEACHMAN: Then, your report goes on to set out a plan within the 
framework of that policy. 


Mr. SutTie: That is correct. 


ie Mr. DEACHMAN: Therefore, the terms of reference to you, on which you 
worked, become more of a directive really than terms of reference for the 


oe 


production of a plan based upon a policy which you already had been given and 
_had agreed to. 


Mr. SutTTIE: I would not regard it completely in that light. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you repeat the question as we do not have the : 
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Mr. DEACHMAN: In what light would you regard it? ae 

Mr, Surrim: The terms of reference were related specifically to the re- — 
organization of the militia in the light of the new concept which was estab-_ 
lished as part of defence policy. I did not regard it as a directive or an instruc- f 
tion. The terms of reference outline the requirements and are deliberatly very 
broad so we were able to investigate virtually anything we felt had a bearing ba 
on the matter. 
Mr. Deacuman: Sir, I want to refer to appendix A, at page 43, which are % 

the terms of reference, and particularly to the wording of that paragraph which ¥ 
is about half way down the page, which reads as follows: 
The militia will be required to form the framework for logistic and ‘3 
special units which are not provided in peacetime. iy 


The next paragraph begins by saying: 
The second role for the militia is to provide a training force which will © 
be required in time of emergency to support the field force. 


Then, later on, in the second last sentence of that paragraph, it says: i 
It will be built up in stages in accordance with the situation existing © 
at the time and it must also be available for the defence of Canada and — 
other tasks. 


The last paragraph on page 43, beginning at the end of the first line, sets — 

out these words: ; 
the militia will be required to provide trained officers and men for the i: 
guarding of key points “ 


And so on. The point I want to make is that this is the language of a 
specific directive rather than language of the terms of reference, and the — 
specific directive is that you set out a plan for making available the numbers ~ 
of militia men in the categories set out on pages 43 and 44, and the policy ing 
regard to this already had been very clearly set out at page 25 of the white 
paper and on pages 43 and 44 of the appendix. Is this not correct? 

Mr. SuTTIE: Well, it certainly is the responsibility of the general staff and — 
the minister to determine what the requirements are. qt 

Mr. DeacHMaAN: And this is where they were set out by the general staff 
and this is where the requirements were set out? f 

Mr. Suttre: And, they were explained to me in sufficient detail that it 
seemed to make sense. ; 

Mr. DEACHMAN: In the schedule it shows 9,000 for logistics force. 

Mr. SUTTIE: As a number? 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Yes. 

Mr. SutTtT1r: This was the conclusion of the general staff. * 

Mr. DEacHMAN: And, field force of 18,000, key points guard of 2,500 and : 
national survival units of 1,500. These were the specifics given to you upon 
which to draw your plan. : 

Mr. SuTTIE: They were the numbers related to the respective roles they 
had arrived at in their judgment and knowledge. I am not an arm-chair 
strategist but they seemed to make sense to me. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: You were not asked to vary or comment upon that number — 
but to find ways and means of providing that number. . é 

Mr. SuTTie: That was my understanding. a 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Those were the terms of reference or directive, or what-_ 
ever you want to call it, given to you? % 
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Mr. SUTTIE: Yes. 
+ Mr. DeacHMaAN: I have another question which is along the same lines. 
‘Did you discuss budget as you were being briefed on the question of the terms 
of reference in respect of what the annual cost of the militia would be? 
___+~Mr. SuTTIE: We were given the present costs in considerable detail before 
we actually started operations and we spent two full days, during which the 
members of the whole commission were briefed by the respective departments 
in order to get some understanding and appreciation of the over-all problem. 
We did have a detailed briefing from the director of budget. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Was a budget target or figure suggested to you to work 
on? 
Mr. SuTTIE: At no time. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: When you discussed budget you only discussed it in terms 
of the historic budget figures of the militia? 
: Mr. SutTtie: And the estimates as they existed at that time for the current 
year. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: And the estimates for the current year. Were any fore- 
casts shown to you in respect of what they expected the militia figures to be for 
the future? 


Mr. SuttiE: No. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Therefore, in dealing with this force of 31,000 you did 
not deal with it in terms of budget figures? 


Mr. Suttie: Not as a cost. 


_ Mr. DEACHMAN: I have one final question. When you looked at this figure 
of 31,000 did you look upon it as numbers which the department or the chiefs 
of staff expected you to deliver when called upon? Was it within the terms of 
reference that what you were expected to have on hand was a 30,000 or 31,000 
figure when called upon? 


Mr. SutTtTie: I will answer that question this way. The members of the 
commission did not regard this as an operation to reduce from the present 
‘total to 30,000. The explanation of how this figure was arrived at, given to me 
by the chief of staff, was that it was going back to the beginning on a build-up 
and was not related to the present total in any way; and in respect of the 31,000 
figure, it was recognized that if you want 31,000, then there must be more than 
that available at any given time. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: This was your clear understanding, as you set about doing 
your test, that if you were going to produce 31,000 you would have to have 
more on strength than the 31,000. Are you able to say now, having completed 
your survey, what strength you would want to see on hand in a round figure? 

Mr. SutTtTiE: In round figures possibly around 40,000 plus. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: And what is the current strength of the militia? 

Mr. SutTtTis: It is 48,000. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: So you are not anticipating any appreciable reduction in 
the strength of the present enlisted persons in the militia? 


Mr. Suttie: If the various recommendations concerning age, and this 
sort of thing are applied, there will be quite a reduction. 


| Mr. DEACHMAN: There would be an upgrading, that is to say, you are 

looking at it from the standpoint of a weeding out of certain members within 

the force now on the basis of age and the like, but that these would be replaced 
actually by more physically sound militia men. 


a Mr. SutTTIE: Exactly. 
ie 
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| Mr. DEacHMAN: You are proposing that the strength 
that the physical requirements be upgraded. Is that correct? _ 
Mr. Surrre: This will take some time to adjust. Initially, it may b 
cut-back, and then a build up. To the extent that the 31,000 can be complet 
and clearly available, the overage you must carry will be reduced. If we 
carry a lot of ineffective people from the point of view of being able to take © 
the field, then we are going to have a great many more than the 31,000. 
Mr. DEAcHMAN: This leads me to the question whether the interested 
militia man in Canada today, in reasonably good physical condition, need 
not fear that he is to be struck off strength under the existing plan. 
Mr. Suttiz: No. If he is healthy and interested he will be kept. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Finally, I want to ask whether it is possible that he may 
have to find himself posted to another unit in the revision of the militia. 
Mr. SuTrie: Yes. In certain areas where there presently appears to be 
too many people competing for the number available he will be given the 
opportunity, I would hope, of joining another unit. If he is really keen 
being a militia man, changing his hat badge will not be that serious a 
problem. 
Mr. DracHMAN: Can you give us an idea on your schedule for implementing 
your recommendations? : 
Mr. Suttie: This is the part that is now in the hands of the department. Our 
job was effectively finished when we delivered the report. To what extent it 
is accepted, and keeping in mind the time interval before implementation, is 
a matter for decision within the department. 
Mr. Tempe: Brigadier Suttie, which units—and I do not expect you 
to refer to them by name at all—were the least effective and worst equipped? 
By that I mean infantry as opposed to armoured, and artillery. Did you find, 
for example, that the infantry were generally more effective or better equippe 
- than the others? : 
Mr. SuTtiE: Yes, the infantry because of the nature of their equipment 
are more easily equipped. However, even there the scale of personal weapons 
is not adequate. I think that every infantryman wants his personal weapon 
If he is not armed, he is not an infantryman, and unless he has his weapon to 
care for, he is not armed. 
Mr. TEMPLE: What group was the least effective? 
Mr. SuTtTie: You mean what corps? 
Mr. Tempe: Artillery or infantry? 


Mr. SuttTie: It varies with the geographical location. In some areas t 
armoured is at the bottom of the pole, in other areas it might be the artillery. © 


Mr. Tempie: You were able to say that the infantry was at the top of 
the pole, can you say who is at the bottom? 


Mr. SutTtie: No, I cannot, not that easily. I do not think that I said that 
the infantry were at the top of the pole. 


Mr. TEMPLE: You said that the infantry is probably, by its very nature 
best equipped. 


Mr. Luoyp: I have a supplementary question here. 
The CHAIRMAN: I hope it is right to the point and short. 
Mr. Luoyp: Yes, it goes right back to the beginning when you said y 


the past. Is it not in essence what you said? 


par ont Ae an peed was Tnetostive or Teen clone as Qeaaa as we 
t this was not good. That same amount of money could be applied to some 
r area or some other unit and could produce better value. 


but of forming an entirely new policy. 


: Mr. TEMPLE: What percentage of the 46,000 militia that we have at the 
a -esent time is effective? 


Mr. SUTTIE: Do you want a ball park answer on that? 
Mr. TEMPLE: As exact an answer as can be given in the circumstances. 


Mr. Suttie: Considering the time available to us, which was only four 
‘months, we were not able to examine it in detail. For example, I would think 


#1 that in many of the SOF -called fighting LS ante artillery and armoured— 


Mr. TemMpLe: What a of the 46,000 militia men do you believe are 
effective? 

_ Mr. Surttie: The reported strength of the militia is the number on strength. 
d militia man who attends every parade might only be 50 per cent of the 
reported strength in some units. In other units 80 per cent might be on parade. 
Under the present rules a militia man can go to one parade, miss two, turn up 
on the fourth, and still get paid. 

n. Mr. TEMPLE: Could you give me the ball park figure on it? 


_ Mr. Sutrir: Let us say 50 per cent. Mind you, there are a lot of first class 
unger people in the militia, and the full effect is not yet apparent. However, 
is so called young soldiers program should, in due course, produce a lot of 


the militia interesting are implemented. 


Mr. LANIEL: Mr. Chairman, to come back to the supplementary questions 
did not ask, Brigadier Suttie, the Conference of Defence Association says 


en say that they give better value for our defence dollar in comparaison with 
her military units in Canada. Are you of the opinion that this is really more a 
“question of image which the militia or the reserve give to the population 
because of the strength on paper of the different and numerous units that 
E y e have across the country, in comparison with the real effectiveness of these 
people? 

Mr. SutTtTieE: I think it is a matter of degree. I am satisfied we can get better 
w hether we are getting value at the moment. 

Pi Mr. LANIEL: At page 45 in your comments on the terms of reference, the 
st paragraph talks about physical fitness and states: 


physical fitness of all ranks for immediate service, the training assistance 
required from the regular army and appraisal of the best method of 
training that can be achieved in the present day pattern of living. 


Do you think in the militia this really is possible? 


_ Mr. Surrie: I do not think with the present time available for training 
that you can afford to waste too much time on p.t. and that type of thing; but 
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Mr. Luoyp: It was not the case of merely amending the existing poliey 


od recruits for the militia units provided all these other things that make 


at the reserve provides good value for the defence dollar. Some other people 


ulue for our dollar than we are getting at present. It is a matter of opinion | 


The training of the militia requires study of the need for constant , 


| more time can be spent on this, provided the facilities are available. It would 


ec es) 
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be a very dangerous thing in the heart of winter in Edmonton to give militia- ‘e 
men an hour of p.t. without the opportunity to change. So, unless the facilities — 
are available it is not on. * 


Mr. LANIEL: I do not think it is a matter of facilities. You mentioned the 5 
lack of authority of the commanding officers, and things like that. This may ~ 
not be what you had in mind, but I do not think it is a good thing to go out 7 
and have an hour of p.t. if you then have two hours of beer after this and @ 
a late night. This really does not help the physical fitness of a recruit. e 


Mr. SutTtre: With the young people I think it is possible to stimulate . 
interest in being fit in the same way older people take an interest in calories © 
when they start getting the middle aged spread. 


Mr. LANIEL: I am wondering about the old concept of the militia. Personally, ¥ 
I am of the opinion that you really were restrained by the terms of reference ~ 
which did not give an opportunity to look into the principles of the militia. — 
I even ask myself whether or not your committee should have had the oppor- 
tunity, let us say, to go into one of the possibilities which is close to my heart, — 
compulsory reserve training, things like that, or other fields of organization. 


Mr. Suttre: In the present day situation it is accepted that forces in being 
are a requirement if we are to provide a backup to the regular force personnel ~ 
who are reasonably well trained in all arms, and with some knowledge of their © 
corps training. This is infinitely less costly from the taxpayers’ point of view © 
than having them on the strength of the regular army. ( 


Mr. LAnteu: In referring to what you said about the cost of the reserve, is 4 
not one of your secondary aims, arising from the terms of reference, a reduc- — 
tion of units and personnel? I think that aim, too, might be limited, because 1f3 
you look at page (vi), it states: 

In part I will be found the criteria and conditions which, in the opinion — 
of the commission, are best calculated to produce an efficient militia © 
capable of undertaking the roles assigned to it by the terms of reference. — 


On the other hand, if you look at pages 44 and 45 you will find: 
Conclusions should lead to recommendations on the numbers, types, ~ 
and locations of units of each corps that should remain in the order of — 
battle of the militia— ’ 


Then on page 45: 
It is expected of the commission to recommend the selection of units — 
to meet the aim of a reorganized Canadian army militia— 


I am wondering whether the department was looking to your commission — 
to be the man with the axe to chop off instead of asking you to make an orienta- — 
tion of the militia? 

Mr. Suttie: No; we were not given any instructions in that direction. I was © 
present alone and was briefed by the chief of staff and the associate minister. 
The members of the commission had the same reservation, largely because of — 
the suggestion which had been carried in the press that there was a 40 per cent 
cut, or whatever it was, in the militia. They had not the advantage of the briefing — 
session I had had with the associate minister and the chief of staff. The associate — 
minister met with us before we started our first session. At that time he satisfied 
them, as he had me, that this was not an axe wielding operation, but was a 
constructive approach in an effort to arrive at figures which would be deter- 
mined by exports. We were asked to make exactly what the name of the com- i 
mission indicates, a study into the reorganization of the militia. This is exactly | 
what we tried to do as best we could. 
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Mr. LANIEL: Let us hope that Part II gives us that impression. Will you 
~ comment on what is said at page 12 of the submission of the Conference of 
4 Defence Associations when they say that your statement concerning co-operation 
of the commission with the Conference of Defence Associations is not com- 
_ pletely accurate because you have not aproached them? 


Mr. SUTTIE: That again is a matter of opinion. Certainly, I could not dis- 
‘ agree too much with an association which endorses part I almost completely. 
I think there is a misunderstanding in the intent of the terms of reference. 
I believe it said it was recognized that during the course of our deliberations 
we would consult with the Conference of Defence Associations through the 
- executive committee. Now, there is a great difference between consulting and 
consulting with. Had the terms of reference said we would consult, this would 
have suggested that we would turn to them for advice and guidance. However, 
consult with has quite a different concept. We did consult with them; we met 
them in Toronto, had lunch with them, and as you probably know, they had 
a member of the executive on the commission who was given a free hand 
in reporting at his direction to them on anything which he felt they should 
know. Further, on May 13 I was in Toronto and gave them an opportunity 
to meet with me. Unfortunately, they were all away with the exception of 
the past president and the member who was on the commission. I spent an 
hour and a half with him. I do not think they have been badly treated as is 
suggested in their brief. 


Mr. LANIEL: Thank you. 
Mr. SuTTIE: Mind you, I would not want to make an issue of the matter. 


Mr. MacINnIs: Brigadier Suttie, you emphasized the necessity of physical 
fitness in the militia, and in answering Mr. Deachman a few minutes ago you 
‘said that if a member of the militia is healthy and interested, he would be 
kept. I would submit there is a difference between health and physical fitness. 

Ido not desire to cast any reflections on any member of this committee, or 

on any of those who are at the head table, but I would say they are healthy 
but—speaking for myself—they are not physically fit. If you think you are, 
I can give you a very simple test. 

Did the commission during its hearings have any professional advice from 
qualified physical training instructors, and if so, what were the recommenda- 
tions of these professional or- qualified people? 


Mr. SuTTIE: No, not specifically. 

Mr. MAcInnis: Where did the recommendation come from in reference to 
equipment? For example, on page 17, you speak of ground mats, which I 
agree can be very useful; and parallel bars and wall bars and so on. Where 

did such recommendations come from in a physical fitness program for the 
militia? 

Mr. SUTTIE: This was suggested, as a matter of fact, by one of the senior 
regular officers. 


Mr. MacInnis: Is he a qualified physical fitness director? 
Mr. SutTtirE: This particular one is, yes indeed. 


Mr. MacInnis: How can he recommend the use of parallel and wall bars 

which require specific and careful training for the individual using them in a 

physical fitness program? Was this a question put to him? Where in the Cana- 

dian permanent army can you find a physical fitness program being carried out, 

on a mass scale, with parallel and wall bars? This does not add up to the type 

physical fitness program which could be adapted on a mass scale with a large 

number of recruits. To me it does not appear to be a very sound recommenda- 

_ tion on the part of your qualified senior officer who was speaking on the mat- 
_ ter of physical fitness. 
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Mr. Suttig: Well, there are available in the army physical instructors wh 
could be posted or made available to units for a program, if they are interested. — 
Mr. Macinnis: I realize that instructors are available, but I am thinking ~ 
of this type of equipment being made available to militia units or permanent — 
forces. This equipment is no doubt stored somewhere. I suggest it is of very — 
little use to any fitness program that the army or militia may undertake. ; 


Mr. SUTTIE: I think it is admitted generally that in one night you can not 
do a physical fitness program and have your training as well. But in certain 
areas, if you had a leader, he might be able to stimulate young fellows to come : 
out another night in the week to learn how to tumble and do these things. : 


Mr. MacInnis: That is quite possible, but there again, as you have indi- q 
cated in your brief, it is left to the initiative and interest of the recruit himself :. 
to maintain these standards. " 

Mr. SuTtTiIz: It has to be stimulated, obviously. 


Mr. MacInnis: It could be considered as an official parade. There is how- : 
ever in physical fitness standards this ability to pass a medical test. Possibly © 
everybody here could pass a medical test and get into a militia unit or the § 
army. But they have no set standard. Is that true? I mean, a recruit who is © 
perhaps 18 or 19, or even one who is 35 or 40 would not be required to perform — 
any physical fitness task to qualify himself as being physically fit, such as 
running a six minute mile, or something like that? 


Mr. SuTTIE: No. 


Mr. MacInnis: Do you not agree that a physical fitness standard should 
be included in any medical test which would be applied to recruits coming into © 
the militia? 

Mr. SutTtie: This might preclude the enlistment of a lot of people. 


Mr. MacInnis: That is exactly what I am getting at. It would preclude the © 
enlistment of a lot of people who are not physically fit to begin with, therefore © 


they would not be able to come up to the requirements as suggested to be 
physically fit. 


Mr. SuTTIE: I think it would be much sounder to enlist them if they are 
healthy, and then to make them physically fit after they get in. 


Mr. MacInnis: How do you propose to do this with parallel bars? 
Mr. SuttTie: I am not a physical training instructor. 


Mr. MacInnis: That is exactly what I am getting at. You may suggest 
that there are more important things, but I have found that a physically fit © 
person is more mentally sharp than one who is not physically fit. 

The commission has seen fit to emphasize physical fitness within limits. © 
I would be very much interested to see if militia groups have qualified persons, 
and if necessary, if they could send them along to the regular army physical ‘l 
training schools in order to make sure that the units do have personnel avail- — 


able to give this type of training. The mere supplying of this equipment will — 
not do it. 
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Mr. SutTtiE: Not in itself by any means. But if it is supplied it would help. — 
Actually this is a very abbreviated proposal. I might give you full details of — 
this proposal. It was suggested that if equipment were made available there © 
would be no problem in taking N.C.O.’s from a unit and qualifying them as © 
p.t. instructors who are able to run classes in the unit, at proper army schools, — 
and not just putting these bars on the wall and saying “Away you go.” You ~ 
would find that you ended up with broken arms and broken heads. 


Mr. MacInnis: That is true. I only suggest that it would be more effective _ 
to apply the funds available for this type of equipment to supplying trained — 
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i qualified personnel who vould bine ehoue a course of physical fitness with- 

this type of equipment, and that this would serve a much better purpose. 

1ink there is still far too much money spent. I had experience with the 

gular forces myself with such equipment. I think it would be better to qualify 

_ more personnel who could create an interest in a physical fitness program 

which did not require parallel bars, wall bars and so on, of which you seem 
to have quite a bit lying around unused. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. Matheson next, on my list, and following him 
Messrs. Asselin, Winch, and Fane. : 


Mr. MatHEson: The tenor of your report as I understand it, and the 
comments to this committee indicate your search for a more viable militia role, 
as you refer to it, within the concept of the terms of reference. You have not 
been very free to go beyond those terms of reference. 
Some months ago this committee was in Europe looking at our elite brigade 
- there. It was perfectly clear from the evidence we had that they were under- 
equipped in many areas. I am disturbed by the answer you gave that you 
were seeking to give control of a fully equipped troop of guns to each battery of 
artillery. 
In your seeking for a more viable role within these terms of reference, does 
4 it not occur to you as sensible that a dollar invested in a lightly equipped force, 
a such as the infantry, would be infinitely more valuable in this over-all pro- 
Cs gram than to be invested in heavy capital equipment such as armour and 
medium guns? 
} Mr. SuTtre: I think the ratio of infantry units to other units would in- 
dicate that this is recognized. 


Mr. MATHESON: You do recognize this? 
ay Mr. SuTTIE: Yes. 


iq Mr. MATHESON: Having in mind that which is set out in the white paper 
and the list of priorities, there is apparently an indication of the intention of 
the government to orientate in favour of light mobile peace keeping type forces 
_ rather than the traditional type of establishments we have been thinking of 
- even as late as world war II. Would you not think you must improve the 
requirements of a viable militia role by picking young men, placing the train- 
ing emphasis on the skills of the infantryman alone, seeking to advance as many 
_ of them to commissioned and N.C.O. status making this an elite training force 
a which may be called upon to play another role, rather than building up estab- 
_ lishments? 
i" Mr. SuTTIE: I think you must provide the supporting arms as well as the 
- infantry, because even a light force is a mixed bag and does not contain entirely 
' all infantrymen trained in all corps. In the first instance men are trained 
_ in basic common to all arms subjects. In other words, we hope we can produce 
' a reasonably well trained militia man who might be an armoured corps man, 
a gunner, a signal man, an engineer and so on. He would not be fully trained 


fi really in his specialty, but he would be fully trained in common to all arms 


A subjects. 


Mi Mr. MATHESON: You have itemized a good number of references and I 
' presume you are familiar with the contents of those. Has consideration been 
i given at all by your commission to the greater and stronger reserve forces in 
e other national militias, and I am thinking of the territorials in England where 
4 I believe there has been greater emphasis placed on light field forces rather 
_ than regular establishments? 

i Mr. SuTTIE: One of our members did spend two days with the territorial 
- people in England and found out what they were doing. We recognize, in Part 
II of the report, that there has to be some kind of a corps d’elite to stimulate 
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and hold interest. This type of special unit is really a specialized infantry unit — 
in terms of equipment, and so on. The territorial army, of course, is still sete 
up on a divisional basis with armour and tanks. Of course, they have a dif- — 
ferent problem in that they have a larger population and a smaller country, and — 
can do things in the way of training that we could never attempt to do. That , 
is not a parallel situation. There are many things in common, in particular the 
fact that we are now both on a voluntary basis. 


Mr. MATHESON: I do not wish to delay the committee’s progress but theral # 
is one thing which I personally feel is something of an oversight in this report. — 
Having in mind that we are approaching the 100th anniversary of this country — ; 
and the existence in the country of a militia with dignity and pride, of some © 
national importance, perhaps even from the standpoint of security, has this © 
commission given consideration to the importance to Canada in the next two or — 
three years of having an excellent militia unit which can participate in drills — 
at various places such as Fort Frontenac in the Kingston area, and the Upper 
Canada Village, where there is a great demand for troops which can be turned — 
out well and can foot drill and parade, as they do now on many occasions? 
Has this idea been considered? 


Mr. SUTTIE: We did not give specific consideration to that idea. 
Mr. SMITH: That subject was not included in the terms of reference. 
Mr. MATHESON: Are you not overlooking this matter? 


Mr. SuTTIE: No. We did not go into that idea specifically. I would hope 
this report is just a base and that these things will be pursued and developed. — 
We have hinted at things which were not possible to develop properly in the — 
time available. It is quite important to do this kind of thing as quickly as pos- 
sible. The units are now waiting for an answer. This is by no means a perfect — 
job but it is the best job we were able to do in the time available. We have — 
hinted at these things in Part II, and we have been told these will be followed 
up and developed. 


Mr. MatHeson: If you do not do a good deal more than hint at them in — 
Part II you are not going to have this force available in the next year or two, 
are you? 

Mr. SuTTIE: I cannot answer that question. 


Mr. MATHESON: We have shifted out of the E.M.O. role, to some extent, — 
and tried to give the militia a more realistic traditional military role. Are © 
you also bearing in mind the responsibilities that are going to be imposed — 
largely on the militia rather than the regular forces as we approach our 100th ~ 
anniversary? x 

Mr. SuTTIE: No. 

Mr. AssELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grice): To follow along that line of ques- — 
tioning, it might be fair to say that such an idea was not suggested in the ; 
terms of reference. 
Mr. SUTTIE: It was not suggested. We were not asked to provide this infor- 
mation. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): You were not asked to consider — 
this idea, even though it may be a good one? | 

Mr. SUTTIE: Obviously, it has a great deal of merit, there is no question ~ 
about that. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Brigadier Suttie, I am interested 7 
in your first recommendation in respect of which you seem to place a great 21 
deal of emphasis. I refer to your statement in connection with public relations, — 
that the present system should be abandoned because it is too costly and Bi 

bs 
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ineffective. Can you estimate the difference in the cost between the system 

_ you suggest, central public relations, and the system now in existence? 

, Mr. SuTTIE: I do not have those figures at the end of my tongue. 

~~~ +Mr. AsseLIn (Notre-Dame-de-Griace): Could you give me one of those 

_ famous ball park figures? 

ee: Mr. SuTTIE: As you are aware, under the present system there is a P.R.O. 

‘ attached to each unit responsible for local public relations. The effectiveness 
of this has been fairly spotty, and in large areas such as Toronto, Montreal and 
other large cities, it has been almost non-existent because there is not much 
interest in this type of news. We felt that a positive program would form a 
much better approach. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): You are not prepared to give an 
estimate of the savings involved? 

NE DUTTIE: No: 

| Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdace): I am wondering whether the em- 
phasis you place on this reeommendation stems from negative publicity, rumors, 
and ideas which are fairly widely held, perhaps not in the best informed circles, 
that the militia is a fine club to join with the advantage that one does not have 
to pay to be a member but, in reverse, is ie, and that the greatest benefit of 
‘membership is social? 

Mr. SuttTiE: That is quite so. The image of the militia to the public at large 
is not a particularly good one. Most people read headlines; they do not wes 
the detail. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Most of us here are politicians, and 
we know this. 

. Mr. SutTtTIE: The kind of publicity that gets into the paper is not too helpful. 

The only time a picture appears is of some ball or something of this sort. It is 
unfortunate. I think the kind of publicity that is needed is on the really good 
job that has been done, on the whole, by many units. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): It would seem to me that it is not 
only publicity that is required but also an actual good job by the units involved. 
| You mentioned a few minutes ago, I think in answer to a question by 
‘Mr. Laniel, that the units were aproximately 50 per cent effective at the 
present time. This means that some units are less than 50 per cent effective. 
Correct me if I am wrong. 

Mr. SuTTIE: That is right. Any average has a high and a low. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): In other words, some of this image 
may be deserved. 
Mr. SUTTIE: Yes, and yet on the other hand you find units— 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): I must say first of all that the one 
or two units of which I have had any experience have, to my observation, a 
very high degre of effectiveness and operate very well in the area I come 
from. This image, however, does exist and I realize there must be other units 
_ that are not 50 per cent operative. Will you continue with your answer? 


Mr. SutTTIE: Se Part II. 
Mr. WINCH: We are not allowed to see Part II. 
Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Have you finished your answer? 


The CHAIRMAN: The Brigadier answers that if you were to look in Part II 
you would find your answer. 
Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): I must say that many of the ques- 


tions in which I was interested were answered when you were being questioned 
by Mr. Laniel. 
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You mentioned that the cheapest dollar that was spent on “defence ‘ 
on the militia. | ; 
Mr. SuUTTIE: In effect, yes. 
Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): In spite of the low effectivenes: 

Mr. SUTTIE: Yes, it is still the cheapest. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): I am wondering if you could tell 
me from your observations across the country—and you have interviewed 
many militia units—what is the percentage of the effective strength of eac 
unit between officers, N.C.O.’s and men. In other words, what is the relation © 
of chiefs to Indians? a 

WG OUT TIE: In general, officer strength is fairly well up to establishment ~ 
and the N.C.O. strength is high in comparison with that of the O.R.’s. To be ~ 
more specific, in a metropolitan area, under one roof, a unit had a strength of, 
say, 200; that was pretty high. That is the total. The establishment at the 
present time is 600 plus. There is absolutely no hope of any militia unit ever 
reaching present established strength. You will find other units where there 
are sub-units in two or three locations where the total. numbers might exceed 
300, or even more. 

Mr. MatHEesSON: May I ask a supplementary question on that? If the 
officers and N.C.O.’s in that unit are really passing courses and qualifying 
themselves, is that a very dangerous situation? 

Mr. SuTTIE: It is not a bad thing at all. In any circumstances in the militia 
I would think there should be a weighting of officers and N.C.O.’s, but they 
must have sufficient other ranks or men to get the training fey need in q 
leadership and this type of thing. - 

Mr. ASSELIN: (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): This was the point I wanted to 
come to in relation to the effective strength. The officer and N.C.O. strength 1s | 
maybe 80 per cent or maybe 90 per cent effective strength? ip 

LONE. SUTTIE: Yes, 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): When we say 50 per cent effective 
strength, what we should say is that other ranks may be, say, 33 per cent— 
200 out of 600—and the effective strength of officers and N.C.O.’s is up to- 
seratch? a 

Mr. Suttie: It is considerably higher—80 per cent. a 

Mr. AssELiIn (Notre-Dame-de-Griace): Do you feel the balance here is 
right? 

Mr. Suttire: Mind you, the task is somewhat different. It is a lot easier 
to find 40 people than to find 340. 

Mr. MacInnis: But your reference to percentage—the 50 per cent—does 
take in O.R.’s? 

Mr, SUTTIE: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I could ask a clarifying question. This ratio is not 
pertinent across the country? It would vary? 

Mr. SutTTIrE: Oh, yes, it would vary very much. 

Mr. Smuitu: If we are talking about effective strength it seems to me 
that of those who would be physically fit for mobilization, among the other 
ranks you might get a higher percentage available to go forward and available ‘| 
to go out. * 

Mr. SutTtie: Fifty per cent was given for availability for service rathe 
than strength. 

Mr. SmitH: Other ranks might be more available than officers? 


Mr. SutTtTre: Yes. 


; nn Sther words, is theres a eal job now to be done for the bea ranks in 
“having people tanec and ready to replace the others, and is this not one of 
1 the underlying problems that has to be solved before the militia will become 
something other than what many of the public believe is a private officers’ 


"more officers and N.C.O.’s who parade regularly than there are men. 
| Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdace): I have attended one or two parades 


_ I might add those were not in the Montreal metropolitan area. 

bia From your investigations, Brigadier Suttie, could you tell me now whether 
"the recommandations you are making will epbe cls: meet this problem and 
how they will meet it? Which ones will meet this? 


: Mr. SuttTic: The recommendations we have made we believe, perhaps in 
combination, will achieve the objectives of having a vigorous and revitalized 


a Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdace): How would you attract more other 
‘ ranks, for instance? Is this in the public relations role? 
a Mr. Suttie: I think that is a very important role. There have been occa- 
sions in certain areas when a militia man has been almost ashamed to appear 
2 * public transport vehicles in uniform because of the remarks made by other 
people on the bus, and this sort of thing. 
: ] Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Gréce): Do you think handling publicity 
centrally will cure this problem? It has been my observation in some areas 
i that the makeup of the commanding officer and the makeup of the officer corps 
y has a lot to do with this, and that is local. In other words, if they are very 
Z active in the recruiting sphere and offer certain inducements they are quite 
we effective; and, as you point out, in some units they have a much higher strength 
| Ba of other ranks than in other areas and other units. I would hope, in other 
| “words, that this recommendation would not be one that would remove all 
i iitiative in connection with public relations from the individual units. 


‘s Mr. SuttTiz: No. What is really needed is a positive plan of public relations, 
-and this would have to be worked out at unit level. I think instead of having 
4 "Someone paid as a P.R.O. on unit strength, someone in the unit should be 
detailed to look after public relations through the P.R.O. who is located in 
e the area. Certainly one cannot get it down to the bottom through a central 
location, but a plan could be developed which we feel would be more effective 
than the present shotgun approach. 

ie Mr. MacInnis: How far do your recommendations go with Heuea to 
- the centralized P.R.O.? Does this require one P.R.O. in each military command, 
or more than one? 


Bs Mr. SutTTIE: In each command and area there are P.R.O. elements and they 
_ should remain there. I think they are better qualified, or should be, to get 
@ things in the paper that should get in. For example, a unit goes to summer 


camp, and a few names of people who do well and qualify has significance to 
: the individual and to the unit. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is just about 1 o’clock and I still have © 
Messrs. Winch and Fane who would like to put questions, as well as Mr 
Lambert. Also, Mr. Smith indicated earlier that he wanted to ask further 
questions. 


Would your committee be agreeable to meeting after Orders of the Day : 
for a short period of time in order to clear this up? 


Mr. WincH: The Public Accounts Committee is meeting at 3.30 this after- i‘ 
noon, Mr. Chairman. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Then, is it impossible? If that is the case, then I am % 
afraid we have exhausted our time, unless the committee wishes to carry on — 
for a few minutes. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace) : How many members on this com- — 
mittee are also sitting on the public accounts committee? I am prepared to — 
come, Mr. Chairman, and I assume that Mr. Lambert would be here. 


Mr. LAMBERT: He is tied up with the house. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the committee agreeable to staying a few minutes © 
longer now to see if we can clear up the business at hand? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. WINCH: With the exception of one question, Mr. Chaban all the 
questions I had in mind have either been put or commented upon by the 
brigadier. However, there is one phase in which I am vitally interested and — 
I would like to hear a few words from the brigadier in this respect. 

I know that all members of this committee are interested in having the © 

type of militia which will interest persons coming into it and, in my opinion, © 
what would be more important is that once they are in the militia there should © 
be some means of holding their interest so that they will want to stay. Very © 
briefly, could I state that, in my opinion, in order not only to encourage those © 
that are already in the militia but to hold those in who are there, radical changes — 
are necessary in the training program itself. There is too much emphasis being ~ 
placed on lectures and not enough on practice. 

Of course, I am going back a few years now but I want to let you know ~ 
just what I have in mind. I would like to ask how do you imbue interest © 
and then hold it in the membership of the militia if—and I am speaking from , 
experience—never in three years do they get to fire a submachine gun; if © 
only once in three years they ever get to fire a light machine gun; if never 
in four years they get to fire an antitank gun; if an officer only once in two © 
years gets to fire his side arm, after having passed all the T.O.E.T., and where © 
an instructor in the militia, who wants to demonstrate and find out whether 
his men understand all the field signals, has to do this on the concrete floor of © 
an armoury? If this is the case, just how, with that type of training, are you © 
going to imbue and hold interest, and add to it? Members of this committee ~ 
who were in Gagetown over a week ago, where the regular forces numbering — 
between 9,000 and 10,000 are now on summer exercises, would note that they 
were restricted in what they were doing because of a lack of live ammunition. — 
The same situation, it would appear to me, exists today as it did years ago, © 
and if that is applied on a budgetary basis to the reserves, then I would think 
perhaps they are in the same situation as I found myself in in the four years — 
I was in the militia. I think perhaps the brigadier understands the point I am ~ 
driving at. Brigadier, did you make any study during the course of your com-. 
mission work in respect of training procedures and needs for changes or do 
you have any comment to make on what I think is a most serious aspect of © 
maintaining the interest and activity in our militia? Perhaps this does not come . 
within your personal responsibilities but are we not being perhaps a little bit — 
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false in our approach in not supplying what may be the required amount in 
order that this training becomes an effective, pleasurable and agreeable thing? 


Mr. SutTTIE: I highly agree with what you say. Certainly, in order to hold 


‘ the interest of the militia men there must be opportunities to use their weapons; 


there must be opportunities to move on to a more sophisticated type of 


ig ~ equipment, antitank, and so on, in respect of the infantry; they must go 
regularly to camp, and at camp they must fire their weapons. This is partic- 
ularly necessary and important to armoured corps and the artillery, and this 


ammunition must be made available for these purposes. 


Mr. WINCH: Is that part of your study? 

Mr. SUTTIE: Yes. 

Mr. WINCH: And you made recommendations? 

Mr. SUTTIE: I think it is implicit in the fact that we have not referred to 


savings as such. We have made reference to reduction in costs and I would 
_ hope that the money made available from these sources to a large extent would 


‘ be spent on these necessary things. 


Mr. WINCH: Would you not agree that there should be more field exercices 


and less lecturing? 


Mr. SUTTIE: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Fane. 
Mr. FANE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say at the present time that in 


the 28 years experience I had as an officer in the Canadian militia I at no 


time had to face the troubles Mr. Winch has mentioned. I perhaps was in 10 


or 15 units during that time and none of these units were faced with the 


_ difficulties that Mr. Winch has expressed. We got very good service. Maybe 
we were blessed with commanding officers that were more efficient than some 


or we were working in a district that was better looked after. I am speaking 


of N.D. 13 and western command. 


Mr. WINCH: That is very peculiar;-I was in western command, too. 


Mr. FANE: Well, I just wanted to put that on the record. 
Now, speaking in respect of the recommendations of which the first 
concerns public relations, you suggested that the public relations of the 


“militia should be placed in the hands of a national agency. Do you really 
believe that that will be worth the snap of your fingers in getting more people 


to join the militia and making it more effective? 
Mr. SuTTIE: Well, we feel that a national agency skilled in these things 


can more effectively design a program that will stimulate interest than the 


present situation does. 


Mr. Fane: Well, although I would question that, you have put in your 
report and you are the people who were paid to make that report. However, 
in the past I have found that the efficiency of any unit, the number of enlist- 
ments, and so on, have a direct bearing on the efficiency, public relations and 
the commanding officer, so naturally if he was efficient he picked efficient 


_ officers to work for him. In my opinion, that is better public relations than 


anything else that could ever be done. 
Mr. SuttTIE: I would agree. 
Mr. FANE: You would agree with that? 
Mr. SutTTIE: I would agree with that. 
Mr. FANE: Very good. In respect of the authority of the commanding 


mpoticer, I* agree with you that commanding officers of local detachments or 


fc: 


4 detached detachments should be given more authority on how the armouries 
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are apportioned and what is done with them. As. you say, the present syste 
is very bad and this needs to be rectified. 

Then, in respect of training programs and weekend training, equipmen 
and so on, naturally the militia hardly can expect to have the very latest 
equipment all the time. But, I am sure, as you suggest, that training with any 
kind of comparable equipment, even if it is a little outmoded at the moment, — 
is good training. I would agree with that. % 

Now with regard to regular army support, naturally the militia must © 
have the support of the regular army units that are available there. That has 
been very noticeable in the past. 4 

I next come to uniforms. I would like to commend you for suggesting that — 
the reserve army be equipped with uniforms the same as the active army. : 

I am not asking very many questions, Mr. Chairman. I am making observa- ~ 
tions as a one time detached unit commander. It makes me wonder sometimes — 
whether having your commission composed almost entirely of brigadiers was re 
perhaps the best set-up you could get, Brigadier Suttie. I would not ask you 
to remark on that but that is my observation. a 

I agree with what you say about attestation. This should not be for two © 
years, it should be a continuing set-up. i 

With respect to the boards of inquiry, I agree with what you have to say © 
there also, that on the certificate of the commanding officer minor losses and : 
damages would be written off. 4 

Accounting, has always been a great difficulty with the detached units, 4 
and I presume with undetached ones also. 4 

I have already spoken on the armouries. ‘% 

On the whole I must say that I consider your report quite good with the a 
exceptions that I have mentioned. I would take more exception to your recom- — 
mendation about public relations than to any other part of it. 4 

You cannot expect physical fitness in a unit that parades once or twice — 
a week to be comparable with the physical fitness in an active army. ; 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I have now made my report. 


Mr. LAMBERT: My question reverts back to the rate of turnover. There are 
only two questions I have in this regard. First of all, among the younger 
soldiers who participate rather actively in the militia, what did you find to be 
the incidence of turnover of enlistments in the regular forces? You get young 
soldiers getting the taste of military life and then going on to the army. Is there 
an appreciable amount of this? 


Mr. SuttTiE: There is quite a significant amount of this, and it is particu- 
larly true in the east, in the maritime provinces. In a lot of the local units you ~ 
see men going on to join the army. This is all to the good. 


Mr. LAMBERT: My second question is: How much carry on in the militia 
do you find from people who have graduated or been commissioned through ~ 
the C.O.T.C. and people who have gone through the R.O.T.P. who have fulfilled 4 
their commitment in the active service and then gone on into civilian life? Do ~ 
you feel that generally, across Canada, we are succeeding in providing in our ~ 
civilian army a corps of men who have been well trained? ‘7 


Mr. SutTtTirE: The intake from C.O.T.C. is very disappointing. These young 
men really are quite well trained in their two summers in the corps camp, ~ 
but they do not join the militia in the numbers they should. Again, in our i. 
second report you will find a reference to this. I think one of the reasons is iz 
there is no undertaking; there is no obligation. In the absence of any under- 4 
taking it is perfectly in order for him to do nothing about it; but if before he a 
received the training it was understood that he would make an honest effort — ‘ 
to join a unit when he completed his training, and was established in his q 
locality, I am satisfied quite a lot more would da SO. 4 
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‘Mr. Meese How: ahead the ane Ae has sone  ieoagie R. O. TC. on 
s had three or four years or more asa regular? When he severs ane connection 
th the regular force, does he then go into the militia? 


Mr. SuttTre: Not in any appreciable numbers. I think Hen they have : 
ished their tour of duty it satisfies them. 


- Mr. LamMBert: They have had it. 
Mr. SuTTIE: Pretty well. } 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Laniel has one more question. 


_ Mr. Lantet: I am surprised about the fact that your commission did not 
aake any stronger recommendation concerning training aids. Your recom- 
endation only says: ) 


That the pursuit of an imaginative program for the development of 
training aids be fully supported by the department. 


Considering the fact that in industry these days quite a bit of emphasis is 
eing given to audio visual training, I am surprised, in view of the lack of 
quipment, that you did not make any stronger recommendation. 


Mr. SUTTIE: We are suggesting this should be pursued, because this is a 
atter which should have considerable study. I am sure there is a field there 
which could provide substitute equipment at a cheaper cost which would 
‘stimulate the interest of the young militia man. For example, in Edmonton 
e saw a subcalibre type of mortar which was operated by compressed air. 
hey could lay out a target area and go completely through the drill outside 
he armouries, of firing a mortar. The cost of this device was only $500. In 
Winnipeg we saw an indoor range where the entire cost was only $600. This © 
provides training for infantry, artillery and armour. This is the type of thing 
which can be developed to an extent which would hold the interest of a young 
fellow much more than marching up and down the armoury floor. 


Mr. LANIEL: I am interested in this because in an anti-aircraft unit I was 
n, one of our men who is a specialist in electronics made a set-up in our drill — 
all for anti-aircraft training. This was quite realistic and was worth while, 
ut we had to pay it out of the officers’ mess funds. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that completes our questioning. 

Before we adjourn, on behalf of the committee, I would like to thank 
Brigadier Suttie for coming here and submitting to two and a half hours 
of bombardment by the committee. 


We stand adjourned until Monday morning at 8.15 when we proceed to 
Halifax. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, July 27, 1964. 
(20) 


The Special Committee on Defence assembled in front of the Parliament 


‘Buildings at 8:30 a.m. under the leadership of the Chairman, Mr. David G. 


a 
. Hahn. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grace), Béchard, 
Brewin, Deachman, Fane, Hahn, Harkness, Lambert, Laniel, Lessard (Lac- 


Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacLean MacRae, Matheson, McMillan, McNulty, Pilon, 


Smith, Temple and Winch—20. 


In attendance: Honourable Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister of National 


Defence; Brigadier H. E. Doucet, Executive Assistant to the Minister. 


Accompanying Officers: Captain H. A. Porter and Lieutenant J. C. Bonneau. 


The Committee proceeded by Military Bus and Aircraft to the Halifax 


area. The group was welcomed in Halifax by Rear Admiral J. V. Brock and 


Air Commodore F. S. Carpenter, Maritime Commander and Deputy Maritime 
Commander, respectively. 


Following luncheon the Committee viewed a static display of RCN and 


RCAF anti-submarine warfare aircraft and equipment as well as a flying 


display to demonstrate torpedo drops, weaponry and helicopter sonar. 


The Committee then toured HMC DOCKYARD, the shops and facilities, 


and was briefed by Commodore E. N. Clarke, Commodore Superintendent 


- Atlantic Coast. 


HMCS STADACONA was next visited to observe the operations of the 


- fleet School’, to see a demonstration of the ‘Operations Trainer’, and the 
Committee was briefed by Commodore R. L. Hennessy, Commodore Personnel 
Meatiantic, and Lt. Cdr. W. T. Marchant. 


The group toured HMS ALCIDE, an “A” class submarine, and HMCS 


7 BONAVENTURE, an ASW aircraft carrier, where it was welcomed by Lt. Col. 


5. S. R. Conway, and Captain R. W. Timbrell, respectively, the Captains of 
these ships. 


Following an informal reception on board HMCS BONAVENTURE, the 
visiting party was divided into small groups; these groups were billeted in 
various ships as guests of the respective Commanding Officers. 


TUESDAY, July 28, 1964. 
(21) 


The Special Committee on Defence assembled on board HMCS ASSINI- 
BOINE at 9:00 a.m. under the chairmanship of Mr. David G. Hahn. 


Members present: (Same as on Monday, July 27, 1964). 
In attendance: (Same as on July 27, 1964). 
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The Committee was briefed by Cdr. W. S. Blandy, are ae ‘Ca Os Bawards 
and Lt. Cdr. S. H. Rowell, as well as Lt. Cdr. D. H. Tate, respecting Anti-Sub-= 
marine Warfare and the co-ordination of destroyers and helicopters. A demon 
stration of destroyer-helicopter operations and variable depth sonar was also o 
provided. h 


HMCS PROVIDER, the new supply ship, was inspected; there the Com- 


F 
mittee was briefed by Captain fi Bates is Pullen, the ship’s commanding officer. 


In the afternoon the group visited Maritime Headquarters where it was 
briefed on the contributions to Maritime activities of RCAF Maritime Air 
Command and the functions of the Maritime Commander’s operations room, 
Here, information was supplied by: Rear Admiral J. V. Brock, Air Commodore 
F. S. Carpenter, Squadron Leader Robert McNair, Mr. W. B. Bailey, Mr. Ry 
exter, Ut. Cdr. H.-J. Bird and Lt. Cdr, W. A. Byatt: 


Later the Committee visited the Joint Maritime Warfare School for briefil 
ings on RCN Atlantic Command and The Canadian Maritime Commander 
Atlantic and the Canadian Atlantic Sub Area of NATO. Relevant information 
was supplied by: Lt. Cdr. R. F. Strouts, Commodore J. C. Pratt and Cdr. C. G. 
Pratt. 


Following an informal dinner in the wardroom HMCS STADACONA the 
group returned to the host ships for overnight accommodation. 


WEDNESDAY, July 29, 1964. 
(22) 


The Special Committee on Defence boarded three Argos Aircraft at HMCS- 
SHEARWATER at 8:00 a.m. under the chairmanship of Mr. David -G. Hahn. 

Members present: (Same as on Monday, July 27, 1964). 

In attendance: (Same as on July 27, 1964). 

On board the aircraft, the Committee Members proceeded to Bermudas 
During the flight Committee members observed the demonstration of the oper- 


ation of the equipment on board the aircraft and the procedures followed in” 
anti-submarine detection. 


Arriving in Bermuda the Committee was divided into three groups andl 
members were assigned to three ships of the Fifth Canadian Escort Squadron, 
which is under the command of Captain D. L. Macknight. . 


The ships concerned and their Commanding Officers were: 
HMCS KOOTENAY—Commander D. H. P. Ryan | 
HMCS COLUMBIA—Commander A. E. Fox a 
HMCS RESTIGOUCHE—Commander B. C. Thillaye 


Proceeding to sea, Committee members had an opportunity to observel 
tactical exercises, both anti-aircraft and anti-submarine. During the course of 
these exercises an RCAF Neptune Aircraft, an RCN Tracker Aircraft and HM 
Submarine Auriga took part. 


Late in the day the Committee returned to overnight accommodation in 
Bermuda. 
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THURSDAY, July 30, 1964. 
(23) 


» The Special Committee on Defence assembled at 7:30 a.m. under the 
‘chairmanship of Mr. David G. Hahn. 


Members present: (Same as on Monday, July 27, 1964). 
In attendance: (Same as on July 27, 1964). 


“4 The Committee proceeded by Military Aircraft to Norfolk, Virginia, where 
they were met by Vice-Admiral R. D. Hogle, Chief of Staff, SacLant Head- 
quarters. At SacLANT Headquarters the Committee was briefed by Admiral 
—H.P. Smith, U.S. Navy, Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic, and Vice-Admiral 
“Charles E. Weakley, U.S. Navy, Commander Anti- Submarine Warfare Force 
- Atlantic, assisted by Cdr. J. B. Carling, Major J. D. Dillon, Cdr. S. Bruland, 
May J.J. Doak and Cdr. J. L. Davis. 


These Officers outlined the work and responsibility of SACLANT, with 
perticular emphasis on anti-submarine warfare. They were questioned on related 
matters. 


ae Following luncheon at SACLANT Headquarters, the Committee proceeded 
a the Navy Yard for an inspection of USS RANDOLPH (Carrier—ASW). 


On board the Randolph, the Committee was welcomed by the Commanding 
_ Officer, Captain R. J. Davis. 

4 - Following a further question period at which Vice-Admiral Weakley 
“answered questions, the Committee travelled by Military Bus and Aircraft to 


Ottawa, where the Members disbanded at approximately 7:00 p.m. 
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THURSDAY, August 13, 1964 
(24) 
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The Special Committee on Defence met at 11.05 a.m. this day. The Chairman, 
a David G. Hahn, presided. 


3 Ps Members wjresent: Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce), Béchard, Brewin, 
Deachman, Fane, Groos, Hahn, Harkness, Lambert, Lessard (Lac- Saint- Jean), 
"MacLean, MacRae, Matheson, McNulty, Pilon, Smith, Temple (17). 


In attendance: Commodore R. I. Hendy, RCNR (Retired); Captain L. B. 
_ Mciihagga, RCNR (Retired); and Group Captain J. W. P. Draper, RCAF 


P A document entitled Canadian Obligations to the United Nations and 
International Operations was tabled by the Chairman and identified as Exhibit 
No. 9. 
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On motion of Mr. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce), seconded by Mr. MacRae, 


Bs Resolved,—That the Informative Papers on Defence Matters, prepared in 
conformity with the Order of the Special Committee on Defence, dated December 
8, 1963, be assembled in booklet form; and that 1200 copies in English and 500 
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The Chairman presented the Eighth Report of the Steering Subcommittee as. 
follows: 2 
The Subcommittee agreed to recommend: ¥ 

1. That on Tuesday, August 11, 1964, the Hendy and Draper Reports, ae 
respecting the RCN and RCAF Resérves respectively, be distributed to. Pf 
Members of the Defence Committee. ‘ 

2. That on Thursday, August 13, 1964, the Defence Committee con- — 
sider these Reports with Messrs. Hendy and Draper in attendance. = 

3. That reasonable living and travelling expenses as well as a per us 
diem allowance be paid in connection with the appearance before this a 
Committee of Messrs. Hendy and Draper. 

4. That on Tuesday, August 18, 1964, the Committee continue its 
consideration of ‘“Reserve Forces” with the Associate Minister of National” 
Defence in attendance. 

On motion of Mr. MacRae, seconded by Mr. Lambert, , 

Resolved,—That the Eighth Report of the Steering Subcommittee, presented P 
this day, be now concurred in. sty 

Agreed,—That the Committee proceed with its consideration of the Hendy > y 
and Draper Reports, with approximately one hour being allotted for the . 
consideration of each Report during this meeting; but if the consideration of 
the Reports is not then completed, the Committee will meet again this after- — 
noon. | E 

The Committee continued its consideration of “Reserve Forces”. a 

Group Captain Draper made a brief opening statement and was questioned. i 
on the Report respecting the Royal Canadian Air Force Auxiliary. Pe 

Commodore Hendy was introduced; he in turn introduced Captain Mclihagga 
and then made a short statement. The witness was questioned on the Role 
and Organization of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve. 


At 12.50 p.m. the Committee adjourned until this afternoon when thell 
“Orders of the Day” have been reached in the House. # 


: 


AFTERNOON SITTING 2 
(25) | ‘e 

The Special Committee on Defence resumed at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, ; 
Mr. D. G. Hahn, presiding. 

Members present: Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce), Béchard, Deachman, ~ 
Fane, Hahn, Lambert, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), MacLean, Matheson,= 
McMillan, McNulty, Temple (13). 

In attendance: (Same as at morning sitting). 

The Committee resumed consideration of the Hendy and Draper Reports | 
concerning respectively the Royal Canadian Navy Reserve and the Royal Cana-— 
dian Air Force Auxiliary. Messrs. Hendy and Draper answered questions on 
matters raised in these reports and on related subjects. ; 

The Chairman thanked the witnesses for their assistance and they were 
permitted to retire. 


At 4.25 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m., August 18, 1964. 


E. W. INNES, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THURSDAY, August 13, 1964. 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We now have our quorum. May we come to order, please? 
Before we start with today’s business there are a few items of a procedural 
nature that I would like to dispose of. We have now received a paper from 


the Department of External Affairs entitled ‘‘Canada’s Obligations to the 


United Nations and International Operations”, which I shall table and identify 
as Exhibit IX. 

Exhibit No. IX: Paper entitled ‘‘Canada’s Obligations to United Nations 
and international operations’’. 

This is one of the papers that was called for last session. In connection 
with these papers—we have now received nine of the eleven papers that 
we shall receive—leaving two papers which are due to be received shortly. 


They are coming from two of the Departments of Government, not from out- 
 siders. 


There have been many requests for these papers so I think it is a good 


idea that they should be printed in booklet form. I would like therefore 


to have a motion from the committee, calling for the printing of these papers. 
This means that when these two remaining papers are received, the Clerk of 


the Committee can, on the strength of this motion, arrange to have them 


printed. 
Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grice): I so move. 
The CHAIRMAN: The motion reads: 

That the informative papers on defence matters, prepared in con- 
formity with the order of the special committee on defence, dated De- 
cember 18, 1963, be assembled in booklet form; and that 1200 copies in 
English and 500 copies in French, of the said booklet, be printed. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: On that point, has it been discussed whether or not they 
would be prepared as separate booklets for each paper, or will the booklet be a 


- compendium of all eleven papers? 


The CHAIRMAN: The booklet would be a compendium; that is, they yee 
all be printed together. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): What does “compendium” mean? 
The CHAIRMAN: I assume it means a mix. 

Mr. MacRaAs: I second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we all in agreement? 

Motion agreed to. 

We now have a report of the Steering Subcommittee dealing with Agenda. 


Before I read the Subcommittee’s report let me say that we are meeting today 
to discuss the Hendy and Draper Reports dealing with the Naval and Air 


Force reserves. We shall have the Associate Minister following. It was the 


thought of your steering subcommittee that we should prepare an Interim 
Report and hold an In Camera meeting in order to complete that report, dis- 
cuss it, and then submit it to the House, and that this should probably pretty 
well wind up our business for this part of the session. 
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The steering subcommittee report reads as follows: 


The subcommittee agreed to recommend: 5 

1. That on Tuesday, August 11, 1964, the Hendy and Draper Reports, - 
respecting the R.C.N. and R.C.A.F. reserves respectively, be distributed 
to members of the defence committee. 7 

2. That on Thursday, August 13, 1964, the defence committee con=— 
sider these reports with Messrs. Hendy and Draper in attendance. 

3. That reasonable living and travelling expenses as well as a per 
diem allowance be paid in connection with the appearance before this - 
committee of Messrs. Hendy and Draper. : 

4. That on Tuesday, August 18, 1964, the committee continue its. 
consideration of “reserve forces’? with the Associate Minister of Na~ 
tional Defence in attendance. 


May I have a motion for the acceptance of the report? 
Mr. MacRae: I so move. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I second the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: To deal with the Hendy and Draper Reports, we have with 
us this morning Group Captain Draper and Commodore Hendy, who are the 
Chairmen of the two committees whose reports we have before us. Because 
of the nature of the material and the amount of time it may take to deal with 
it, I think it would be advisable to proceed by dividing the time that we have 
this morning into two portions, half of the time to be allocated to the Draper 
report and the other half to the Hendy report. Then, with the agreement of 
the committee, if there are any outstanding questions unanswered we will meet 
this afternoon and attempt to clean up the questions completely. Is that agree- | 
able to the committee? 


Agreed. 


On that basis, then, we can start with the Report on the Royal Canadian 
Air Force Auxiliary. It is now approximately a quarter past eleven, so we will 
deal with the air force report for approximately an hour and we will then 
switch to the report dealing with the Royal Canadian Navy Reserve. 


Our witness is Group Captain Draper, who has a brief introductory state- 
ment to make, after which we will proceed with the questioning. . 


Mr. J. W. DRAPER (Group Captain, Royal Canadian Air Force): Mr. Chair- 
man, gentlemen, I have a few brief comments to make on the preparation of 
this report. 

Each of the twelve medical units, the eight technical training units and 
the eleven flying squadrons were invited to submit their unit thoughts to 
their respective wing commanding officers. The commanding officers then 
consolidated these unit reports into eight different wing submissions, which 
were received at meetings by the committee. These were further condensed 
into the nine pages which are before you. As such, the report represents the 
sincere beliefs of the whole of the auxiliary air force as it was constituted on 
December 5, 1963. 


The committee was formed on January 18, 1964. Four weeks later, on 
February 15, the final product was presented to the Associate Minister of 
National Defence. Time and distance precluded our presenting a fully docu- 
mented, statistically reinforced study. We were aware of the announcement 
of the Minister of National Defence of December 5 concerning reserve cut- 
backs. At the conference of the defence association meeting in January we 
heard the Chief of General Staff suggest that the militia would consist of 
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‘approximately 30,000 men and that their main efforts would be shortly 
directed to corps training as opposed to national survival. The white paper 
} on defence had not been published. 

| I mention these facts so you can realize the timing of the events when 
' we were writing this report. 

u Our self-assigned ground rules were relatively simple. They were: (1) To 
é determine whether or not the R.C.A.F. auxiliary could make a significant 
' contribution to the defence forces of this country; if not, recommend its dis- 
- bandment; if so, find the best use for this arm of the service. (2) To operate 
' within the reduced budget of about $3 million to give the Department of 
National Defence and the Dominion of Canada the highest possible value for 
its defence dollar. 


M I will be glad to answer any questions to the limit of my knowledge and 
® as frankly as I am able. 


} Mr. TEMPLE: I would like to deal first, Mr. Chairman, if I may, with page 
_ six of the report which concerns tactics. Paragraph (a) says: 


Close support with an air to ground attack capability utilizing 
training type aircraft for the most effective ordnance delivery. 


' Do you mean only for training, or do you mean both for training and the 
_ actual military function? 

Mr. DRAPER: This technical capability was included as something we 
_ wanted to look into in the future based on the aircraft that would be available 
; to us. The type of aircraft we had envisaged would be Harvard or T- 33 

- aircraft, and certainly it would be in a training role. 

} However, I think it must be appreciated that this is only one facet of our 
_ primary role. Under the heading of equipment, you will note we have stated 
_ that the equipment we have currently can be used in our primary and 
_ secondary roles, and that long range planning should be undertaken with a 
_ view to supplying more suitable aircraft as the role develops and as the real 
_ needs become more apparent. We felt this was a role we could undertake, but 
_ we did not know. We wanted to look into it to make sure. We thought this 
- would develop and we could then make a determination. 

It is realized that our role—be it called primary or secondary—is really 
that of medium light lift with reconnaissance and communications capability. 
That is basically our role. It is not the primary role; but a military or, if you 
_ prefer it, a wartime title for the same function as that expressed in the peace- 
' time term, our secondary role. It is really a wartime way of saying that light 
_ transport is to carry these people about in a military function, but in peace- 
time you do not call it that. 
| Mr. TEMPLE: You agree that the present technical training type aircraft 
would not be really effectively used in wartime for tactical support? 


Mr. DRAPER: Certainly not the Harvard aircraft, sir, and, in view of recent 
proof in Asia, the T-33 is doubtful. We certainly need something more sophisti- 
cated than a T-33. 


Mr. TEMPLE: You say there were eleven squadrons to begin with? 
Mr. DRAPER: Yes. 
Mr. TEMPLE: Those have been Chaoned down to what number? 
Mr. DRAPER: Six. 
. TEMPLE: The budget upon which you are operating now is approxi- 
mately $3 million? 
Mr. DRAPER: Yes. 
Mr. TEMPLE: What was the budget before? 
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Mr. DRAPER: The budget was approximately $9 million. The figures are — 
actually in evidence. The Associate Minister of Defence introduced this on ~ 
July 31 at page 409. In the year 1963-64—that is, the fiscal year which in) 
effect would be the year before the cut actually took place—a total of 7 
$10,700,000 was expended; it is now $3 million. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Where are the majority of the savings effected? I am speak- — 
ing of the difference between $10 million and $3 million, the $7 million saving. 

Mr. DRAPER: This would come into the field of costs again. There was a 
little over $3 million attached to the reserve and the civilian pay and allow- 
ances. That is the amount paid to the members of the reserve. This has been 
cut by more than half while our squadrons have not quite been reduced by ~ 
half. We have lost our medical units and our technical training units, so there ~ 
has been a very significant strength reduction. As a consequence, our regular 
force has been equally reduced. Our aircraft operating costs have been cut in 7 
half because we are operating only half as many. Our station costs have been ~ 
cut by almost half because of the stations which have been disbanded. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Have you any figures to show what it would cost to have the 
other five squadrons that have been Apne re-activated in accordance with 
these recommendations? 


Mr. DRAPER: You can take the existing $3 million and divide it by six © 
and say it is approximately $500,000 per squadron, but in fact it is not that 
amount. We had hoped, by dividing the services of some of the squadrons and ~ 
combining maintenance, that we could do it on a considerably more economical 
basis: and it was our belief that we should be able to maintain the eleven 
squadrons, or perhaps ten of them, for another $1 million, or perhaps | even 
less. Again, sir, you must appreciate that time prevented us from going into a 
definitive study on cost accounting, and these are the best and most accurate 
estimates that we could make. 

Mr. TEMPLE: I have some other questions, but I am sure many other mem- 
bers wish to ask questions, and therefore I will pass. 


Mr. Groos: Mr. Chairman, I notice the ministerial committee’s report says 
that they think the primary role which would be most effective for the R.C.A.F. 
auxiliary is that of army air support, and I can believe this. This seems to me — 
to be a very useful role for an auxiliary, but in deciding what this role would © 
be it seems to me that it is necessary for any one of the reserves or the auxil- 
iaries to know exactly what the service to which it is an auxiliary is going to 
be called upon to perform. Now, in deciding the merits of these reports my 
difficulty is in ascertaining exactly what form the services are going to take at 
this point or exactly what role we now call the individual services are going to 
be called upon to perform within this new joint concept of the armed services. 
And, I am sure this is a difficulty which you also faced. 

Again, if I may repeat, I find it very difficult to decide on the merits of 
these reports what roles these services are going to be called upon to perform 
without knowing what the services, to which they are now auxiliaries, are 
going to be called upon to do or exactly what form they are going to be in 
when they are called upon to do it. 

I myself would be somewhat reluctant to make any changes beyond those 
already made in either the size of the auxiliaries or in the direction in which 
they are told to, go until this primary problem has been resolved. 

I would like the chairman’s comments in this respect. 


Mr. DRAPER: Well, sir, you will appreciate that this report was written 
before the white paper came out, which announced integration was taking place 
or going to take place. We had no way of knowing this was going to happen. 
However, in view of the fact that the Canadian armed forces in the last few — 
years have really been engaged in peace keeping operations throughout the — 
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world, and as the militia again was going to start being soldiers in the sense 
ss of corps training as opposed to survival training, we assumed it might be that 
_ the government would be looking to a continuation of that role of peace keeping 
_ type of action and that that would be where we best would fit in. And, as we 
had the previous summer worked with the army at camp Gagetown and 
planned to do so again in the summer of 1964, we felt that was the role we 
should be doing. That is a role which transport command, of which we are a 
part, is doing now. The equipment we have lends itself to that without any 
additional expense or cost to the crown. It must be remembered we already 
had been cut in numbers and, faced with this virtual fait accompli, we have 
to operate within this budget. So, in respect of these things we had to make 
an assumption. We assume that you have read in our report where we sug- 
gested we should operate the R.C.A.F. auxiliary as part of a tactical air group, 
providing the services required by a closely integrated defence establishment. 
As I said, this came out before the white paper and, in effect, what we have 
been doing at Camp Gagetown is setting up a separate unit, and we have acted 
in that capacity during the summer. 

Mr. Groos: In the light of the information subsequently revealed in the 
form of the white paper, discussions held in this committee and articles pub- 
lished in the press, do you regard your conclusions and recommendations here 
to be still valid? 

Mr. DRAPER: Yes, I think now in view of the minister’s announcement that 
perhaps we would put more emphasis on mobility and logistics and less on 

the tactical side, because this is the way it has swung, and this is what we 
have been doing, which involves photo reconnaissance, which is a form of 
tactics; however, yes, the report would be virtually the same today with 
slightly more emphasis on that side of the role. 

Mr. Groos: On mobility and logistics? 

Mr. DRAPER: Yes. 

Mr. Groos: Those are all the questions I have at the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I wonder if Group Captain Draper could give us what his 
committee assessed to be the role of the air force auxiliary as it existed on 
December 5 and how in their estimation it failed to meet what they conceived 
to be the purpose of an air force auxiliary? As you know, there have been 
some rather drastic changes made. True enough, this is an interim report 
which has been considerably modified by the philosophy of the white paper. 
However, I would like to know why, outside of the mere budgetary considera- 
tions, these changes were suggested. 


Mr. DRAPER: Well, sir, prior to the Conference of Defence Associations 
meeting, when the minister asked the Chief of the General Staff to give some 
thoughts on the militia and what, in effect, would be the guiding lines, in the 
Suttie commission. The role of the militia, I believe—certainly the auxiliary 
air force—had been one of national survival. That was our primary role. This 
is a rather difficult thing to practice from the air. But, we did have a secondary 
role, and this role in those days was transport both in wartime and peacetime, 
and we had kept on with training in the transport field. So, in effect, we had 
been doing to a large degree what we had suggested as our new role. Really, 
there is no difference, if you look at our primary and secondary roles; they 
are virtually the same in respect of mobility, logistics and tactics. These are 
names used in respect of our role of transporting people about. We had done 
this before. We knew from the announcement of the chief of general staff that 
the militia was swinging from national survival to soldiering, so obviously it 
was no role for us to hang our hat on, if I may use that expression. It looked 
as though we were going into the support of the soldiering business too and 
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we had better get on with the job. That is why we came up with this role, sir, — 
which was really our secondary role before. We just made it our primary role. — 

Mr. LAMBERT: In other words, you feel there was no longer any need for ~ 
training for preparation for emergency disaster operations and that these © 
might be combined with your essential transport role? 4 

Mr. Draper: Well, that is a difficult question, sir, in that it is hard for me ~ 
to determine where there is a need for survival training. We felt that our ~ 
training which we had done in this regard—and we have done a considerable © 
amount of national survival training—had been carried out to the limit of — 
the equipment we had available and, therefore, we should get on with the © 
next job. We are still able to do the role that we were called to do under — 
the national survival scheme or the context of what we were supposed to be 
training for, so while we felt the emphasis was swinging to the military side 
as opposed to the survival side we felt we had peter provide ourselves for 
that as well. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Now, carrying on with this primary role, do you feel that 
the equipment that may be available to you is satisfactory to develop this 
transport role? 

Mr. DRAPER: Not to develop, no, sir. We have suggested again under equip- 
ment that something should be provided in the future. But, remember, we are ~ 
operating under pretty severe budgetary limitations and if we recommend an 
annual operating cost of $3 million and a capital expenditure of many more ~ 
millions we are not going to get very far. So, we had to work with what we 
had. However, we do believe that not only in the reserve air force but in the © 
total R.C.A.F. there will develop in the immediate future a definite need for — 
a medium light lift transport. 


As you know, we are retiring our aging C-119s and North Stars, which ~ 
are being replaced by the more versatile and larger Hercules aircraft. These — 
Hercules aircraft do a wonderful job on a long haul where large loads are ; 
required, but it is uneconomical to use them over short distances; you must — 
feed into the main bases over short distances. With the departure of the C-119 — 
and the North Star there is going to be a dearth of this type of airlift capacity 
within the whole of the R.C.A.F. The auxiliary, because of its locations across — 
the country, could provide these services if they were equipped with aircraft — 
like the Caribou, the Buffalo or Dakota, and they could provide this on a : 
continuing basis in cases where our high lift capability was called out of the ~ 
country and we had to depend on medium lift. 


Mr. LAMBERT: With what degree of certainty do you feel there will be ; 
provided this medium lift capability in order to justify your strong recom- : 
mendation that this now be made the most viable role for the auxiliary? 


Mr. DRAPER: This actually applies to the regular force as well as to the 4 
auxiliary force. There will be a need for that equipment. However, in the 
meantime, we can do a job with the Otter and the Expeditor aircraft we have. 
Of course, we cannot do the same job, we cannot do it to the same extent that — 
we could if we had bigger aircraft, but we can still do it. We could do it more © 
economically and more efficiently with the larger aircraft. i 


Mr. LAMBERT: How can you justify this strong dependence on this role $8 
unless you have some degree of assurance, which we have not as yet seen, that — 
this will be so, that you will have this capability with this medium lift aircraft? — 


Mr. DRAPER: Whether or not we get the new equipment, we are now able 
to do it with the existing equipment. Ultimately it is bound to have to be ~ 
replaced some time in the future, but we are operating at present under the 
budgetary limitations which, frankly, we hope will be lifted in the future, to 4 
a degree at least. a 
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( fe Mr. LamMBERT: You suggest that the Expeditor, as far as I am aware from 
my own limited knowledge of aircraft capability, is not really a transport 


. Mr. Draper: It is a transport aircraft for a light load. It will take relatively 
few people, but there are occasions when you have to lift only two or three 
_ people, and in these cases it is more efficient and more economical to use an 
_ Expeditor than to use a Hercules. This is certainly where it fills a role now 
ed in the transport field. On the other hand, the Otter will lift greater numbers of 
' people over shorter staging differences, but eventually it will get there. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Mr. Chairman, group captain, you 
_ have made a recommendation that squadrons could operate more effectively 
- from non-R.C.A.F. bases by leasing accommodation and purchasing depot 
maintenance. That appears in your fourth recommendation on page four. Could 
you tell me how many squadrons operate at the present time on a regular basis 
and how many squadrons operate on their own bases as opposed to the regular 
air force bases? 

Mr. DRAPER: At the present time there are six auxiliary squadrons. They 
are all operating from existing regular air force bases that are used as regular 
_ force bases. Edmonton is a transport command station, Winnipeg is training 
~ command, Downsview is a transport command station, and St. Hubert I think 

was just turned over to a D.O.T. base but it is actually an air defence command 
- headquarters. There are none presently operating on non-R.C.A.F. bases 
_ where there are not regular air force installations. 


- If I may go back over the suggestion, however, I did not say they could 
operate more effectively; I said they could operate effectively. 


: Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Presumably, the suggestion then is 
to save money? 


Mr. DRAPER: Frankly, sir, the suggestion there was that if the air force or 
the Department of National Defence felt there was a need or a use for an 
auxiliary squadron in an area where there was not an air force station, for 
instance in Calgary, we felt it could be operated there by that unit operating 
- out of rented hangar space, and, with the assistance of our naval friends op- 
erating out of the naval reserve unit in Calgary for urban headquarters, it 
- would not be necessary to put in a regular force station. We had hoped that 
_ the heavy maintenance, that is their overhauls, could be done at the nearest 

reserve base, and then there would only be a requirement for front line servic- 
ing and maintenance at Calgary which could largely be handled by a reserve 
~ component. | 
4 Mr. AsseLiIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): In other words, this recommenda- 
_ tion is primarily to permit the expansion of the flying squadrons of the auxiliary 
force at a lower cost in those areas where there is no regular station in opera- 
tion? 
Mr. DRAPER: Not exactly. The retention of those units that were disbanded. 
There was a unit at Calgary and we had hoped that by this means we could 
possibly retain it. 


Mr. AssELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): And still keep within the new 

budgetary restrictions of your terms of reference? Have you made an estimate 

that would show that you could reactivate these squadrons and still remain 
within the budgetary requirements of your terms of reference? 


Mr. DRAPER: Within the limited time and with the limited statistical figures 
available to us, all our studies indicated that this could be done. We did, however, 
recommend a further study by the regular component of the air force, in 
- concert with the auxiliary, to investigate this to a greater depth. We felt 
__ it was possible. 
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Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): In your opening remarks, group 
captain, you indicated that your recommendations were unanimous. Does this © 
mean that the committee was unanimous, or that all the recommendations 
were accepted by all the eight wings which were made up of all the units that 
made recommendations to you? 

Mr. DRAPER: Yes, sir, I believe I can say they were unanimous. Perhaps 
there were minor differences regarding what some people thought such as what 
units should be retained or regarding the priority of certain units, but in the 
main the decisions were unanimous. I think all of my associates would agree 
here. It was not by any means a minority report. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): I would not like to suggest this, 
but it was quite a sweeping suggestion on your part. 


Mr. DRAPER: I can think of no one at the present time who disagreed with 
any of the principles of this report. There may have been others which they 
would have like to see included. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): So that everybody in the auxiliary 
force feels that army air support should be the first role of the auxiliary air 
force? 


Mr. DRAPER: Army air support is a wartime connotation of it. We have 
been and are doing army air support to a limited degree. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): I take it this role would require 
some new aircraft? 


Mr. DrapPer: Not immediately. That was not included in our $3 million 
budget. We could not pare it down and still buy new airplanes. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Could you do the two He that 
you seem to suggest here, that is reactivate the deactivated squadrons and at — 
the same time carry out this role without the new aircraft? I am wondering 
whether your recommendations, to put it quite frankly, are within the financial 
limitations that were outlined for you? 


Mr. Draper: To the best of our ability to determine it, they are, sir. 
However, I must go back to the fact that we recommended a further study. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): You have not provided any sup- 
porting evidence as far as savings are concerned. I realize it must have been 
difficult for you in the time allotted, as you have pointed out, but this might be 
something the committee might be interested in having. Possibly, Mr. Chairman, 
we might be able to obtain some of this information through the Department 
of National Defence. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I have a supplementary question. I thought Group Captain 
Draper said it would cost approximately another million dollars over and 
above that figure to have the 11 squadrons. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): But presumably there are savings 
in other areas which you suggested which would compensate for this. I under- 
stand that you are suggesting that we should have more flying squadrons and 
that it would be possible under the budgetary limitations with the savings you 
have recommended. 

Mr. DRAPER: We believe this could be done, sir. However, we were unable 
to get all of the figures that would be necessary to prove it, which is why I 
stated we were not able to back this report and be dead sure. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grice): I find it a little skimpy as back-— 
ground information. I am wondering if you might explain a little further why 
you say you were not able to get the figures and information you required. 


Mr. DRAPER: Yes, sir. We had four weeks, and the last week was taken — 
up with printing and putting it down in its final form. 
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Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): It was a time limitation and not 


a refusal to supply? 
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-. Mr. DRAPER: By no means a refusal. There were only two weeks in which 
to get to the meat of it. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): Under (h) you have suggested 
that the retention of the technical training units could not be justified. I wonder 
if you could elaborate on that. 


Mr. DRAPER: There was no financial justification for their retention. 
Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Which are the ones you suggest? 


Mr. DRAPER: We lost our medical units and our technical training units. 
When we lost the technical training units we lost the corporate entity of the 
technical training units but we did have vacancies within our flying squadrons 
and we were able to absorb many of the people there. The function of the 
training is now incorporated within our wings. It used to be that we had a unit 
whose job was, so to speak, to act as the school. They trained the people and 
then they went to the squadrons. We have had to pull this in, and we now 
do it within our wing complex. 

As far as the medical units are concerned, the army has doctors in their 
medical units. Again, as we were on an enforced economy drive, we had to 
figure out what was our job, and we felt that our job was to provide the 
country with as many operational aircrew and aircraft as possible to get on 
with the flying side of it. It was with reluctance that we had to leave the doctor- 
ing to our associates in the army. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): What would be the strength of the 
new auxiliary air force as you see it? 


Mr. DRAPER: The strength would be somewhere around 860. 
Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): And what was it? 
Mr. DRAPER: Twenty three hundred. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdace): Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacRae. 


Mr. HarKNESS: Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether Mr. MacRae would mind 
if I asked three or four questions at this time. I have a long standing out of 
town engagement. 

The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Harkness. 


Mr. HarKNESS: How many and what type of aircraft do the six remaining 
squadrons have? 


Mr. DRAPER: Each squadron is equipped with four Otters and four Expedi- 
tors. In two of the six squadrons, two of the Otters are amphibious, so we have 
four amphibious Otters, 20 wheel-ski configurations and 24 Expeditors. 

Mr. Harkness: Is this a sufficient number of aircraft to carry on the role 
you envisage in the immediate future? 


Mr. Draper: In the immediate future, yes, but we would like to see it 
expanded, because we find we are able to get more aircrew than we have air- 
craft time available to keep them trained to the full operational requirement 
set down by Air Transport Command. We feel we should have greater strength, 
but we are limited by the fact that we only have so many hours in which we 
can fly them. We can use more aircraft because we could provide more crews 
and trained personnel. 

Mr. HarKNEss: I take it that you recommend these present aircraft be 
replaced, supplemented, or increased, perhaps, by additional aircraft in the 
form of Caribous or Dakotas. 


Mr. Draper: Replaced. I think we would like to see our Expeditors re- 
placed by Dakotas or Caribous. It may not be that we would get them on a 
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one for one basis, but we feel we could do more with these aircraft. Fo 
instance, a Dakota costs 2.7 times as much as an Expeditor, but the ca 
capacity is three to one, and the passenger capacity 44 to one, so you are gettin 
more for the ultimate dollar. In the case of the Caribou it is three point fou 
times as expensive, but its cargo capacity is five times as great, and its pas 
senger capacity eight times as great; in addition, it can operate, just about, off — 
anything, whereas the Expeditor cannot. : 
Mr. HARKNESS: To your knowledge, does the R.C.A.F. hold in non-opera- 
tional use the Dakotas which could be made available? 4 
Mr. DRAPER: They do hold Dakotas, but I would not say they are in non- © 
operational use. I do not think these are in the bank, so to speak. They are all 
attached to units and are used in training or in transport commands, or air © 
defence commands. To the best of my knowledge, they all are in use. Be 
Mr. Harkness: Are there any other aircraft at present being held in moth — 
balls which you could use? : ‘ 
Mr. DRAPER: To the best of our knowledge there are no aircraft in the 3 
present air force inventory which are not being used which would do a better © 
job than the Expeditor. If this had been the case, we certainly would have ~ 
asked for them long before now. y 
Mr. HarKNESS: The only possibility of increasing your load carrying oq 
capacity without a capital expenditure would be by having turned over to you 
some of the Dakotas which at present are being used by the regular R.C, Aue 
Mr. DRAPER: Yes, Sir. 
Mr. HarKNESS: In connection with what you put down as your secondary — 
role—and I am thinking particularly of search operations, aid to the civil a 
authorities in the event of a regional emergency or disaster, and rescue and — 
mercy flishts—and in view of the five squadrons now having been disbanded, ~ 
what exists to carry out those functions? % 
Mr. Draper: The short range transport function that was operated by 4 
those squadrons obviously has been taken over by the regular force because ‘ 
there was nobody there to do it. The search operations are taken on by those 
units which are designated as search and rescue units, which must fly, when 
looking for lost aircraft, by pooling with aircraft from training command. In © 
the past they would not have engaged in these searches when the auxiliary 
was called out. The auxiliary flew 600 search hours when we were looking ~ 
for Dr. Michaud, a year or so ago. The area covered by that search still is b 
served by auxiliary squadrons. However, on the Pacific coast, for instance, 4 
there are not now any auxiliary squadrons, and in the event of a search 
developing, aircraft would have to be flown in from perhaps Edmonton or they — 
would have to operate out of Comox, or perhaps Vancouver. ie 
Mr. HarKnEss: So, the apparent saving secured by disbanding these five y. 
squadrons, in many cases, is not a real saving so far as these functions are | 
concerned. h 
Mr. DRAPER: I think that is a reasonable assumption. 


Mr. HarkneEss: In respect of the whole region of southern Alberta where 4 
these functions were carried on by the flying squadrons in Calgary, which now 
have been disbanded, anything along this line now would have to be carried ‘e 
on by aircraft actually from Edmonton? i 


Mr. DRAPER: Yes. | 


Mr. HARKNESS: I would think the actual cost of carrying on operations of © 
those three types now will be considerably greater than was the case before. — 


Mr. DRAPER: I cannot disagree with you on that, but I am not an authority — 
on the costing side of it. I would imagine that if a search did develop in 
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hern Alberta, the aircraft certainly would have to come from Namao or 
ers, or some of these places. If they were concentrated in that area, they 
ould have to move a temporary search headquarters into McColl field and 
yerate out of there. 


Mr. HarKnEss: I think this is one of the rather serious losses which has 
resulted from the disbandment of these squadrons in Calgary. I would hope it 
ight be possible to reactivate at least one of the squadrons there in order to 
ave something to carry on search and rescue operations for which there 
constantly is a need in that whole area of southern Alberta. 


Mr. Sealed Iam sure my associates in Calgary will join me in welcoming 


Mr. hue (Notre- Dame-de- Graney. May I ask a supplementary ques- 
_ tion? Would your associates in Calgary feel that the cost of maintaining the 
4s me uadron would be justified by the occasional air search that this squadron 
- would carry on? 


"I Mr. DRAPER: No, sir; there is no question of that at all. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Earlier in his evidence Group Captain Draper 
gave the cost of the Caribou compared to the Dakota. I think he meant com- 
pared to the Expeditor. 


Mr. DRAPER: Yes. 


Mr. MAcRArg: My first question dealing with the roles and item (j) with 
regard to aircraft in the R.C.A.F. inventory, and so on, has been completely 
and lucidly answered. My second question deals with the recommendation 
i above, which is recommendation (i) found on page 5 of the report. This 
_ tfecommendation states: 


the terms of service of an auxiliary officer or airman should be changed 
to ensure his availability when required. 


I wonder whether you would explain just what the term “service of an 
auxiliary officer or airman” in the air force means, and what you suggest 
should be the changes. 
‘ Mr. Draper: An officer serves at the Queen’s pleasure; an airman enlists 
_ for three years, and can re-enlist for that period. The intent here, I think, was 
~ eovered in part when I appeared before this committee with the Ganforenc. 
of Defence Associations. I believe it was Mr. Smith who asked what guarantee 
we have that we can use the reserve forces when we need them. What we are 
| alae here—and I would add this was without any question the unanimous 
feeling of all the auxiliary people—is that our job is to be there when we 
are required. Under the present terms of the National Defence Act it takes a 
“National emergency to call out the reserves. We are suggesting here that this . 
‘act well could be amended so that the reserves could be called out for some- 
_ thing less than a national emergency on a unit or individual basis to serve the 
country; but this would require, we feel, a provision of job security similar 
to that offered by the United States National Guard in respect of which the 
president can call them out as units for periods and they have, to put it 
bluntly, job protection. They go back to their jobs. In the present circumstance, 
if we detailed a search for three months, you probably would get away with it 
once, but if you made a regular habit of it, the employers of the personnel 
_ might get fed up. So, we think it not unreasonable that some protection 
should be afforded. 
Br Mr. MacRar: The terms of service in the air force auxiliary are exactly 
_ the same as in the militia? 


Mr. DRAPER: Yes. 
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Mr. MacRaE: In your own experience and in the experience of your 
fellow commanders, are you able to take all the officers and airmen who wish — 
to go into a summer camp such as at Camp Gagetown this summer; do all of 
those who wish to go have the opportunity? 4 

Mr. DRAPER: Yes, Sir. q 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): I would like to pursue a little further the line 
of questioning initiated by Mr. Asselin with regard to the question of leasing 
accommodation as recommended under (d) on page 4. Has any study been® 
made with regard to the comparable cost of doing it in this way; would it be 
cheaper or not? I would like you to explain, in layman’s language, and in a 
little more detail, exactly what is envisaged. 3 

I believe that during the commonwealth air training scheme, during world 
war II, there was air flying training operated by civilian contractors. I believe’ 
that even now the R.C.A.F. and the United States air forces have air training 
operations conducted by civilian contractors. Have any studies been made along: 
this line with regard to the efficiency in terms of cost of operating auxiliary 
squadrons and having this service provided by civilian contractors? 8 

Mr. DRAPER: Yes, sir. I anticipated that this might be an area where 
questions might be asked. When we talk about non-R.C.A.F. bases, it must 
be understood that this was not intended to apply to Toronto, Montreal, Win 
nipeg, or Edmonton, where it is obviously cheaper to operate from service 
bases, and where facilities are presently in use, which would lie idle if auxil- 
iaries were not occupying them. It was hoped that a further detailed study 
would confirm our belief that at Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, and Saska-— 
toon we could lease hangar space on existing aerodromes and share accommo- | 
dation with other reserve force units in these areas. y 

At Hamilton or Calgary we would expect the second line of overhaul to 
be done by the R.C.A.F. at our bases, such as at Toronto or Edmonton. There- 
fore, fewer regular force personnel would be required. In the case of Vancouver 
it is probable that even second line maintenance that we now have would be 
done by contract. 4 


We have only rough estimates on the relative costing. However our figures, 
OA 


opposed to an increase if we are to operate on this basis. * 
I cannot go any further because our studies were done very quickly. In 
fact, all we did was to make out, so to speak, tenders. We asked civilian sup=| 


if anything that they were slightly lower than having it done by service per- 
sonnel. I think that tenders are notoriously low initially, so to speak, when they 
are put in for budget financing. x 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): This is probably outside your terms of reference, 
but it has been suggested that it would produce a savings to operate even the 
permanent force training instruction in this way. Have you any opinion to offer 
or any figures that you obtained, from studying this matter, from the other 
air forces that do have training instruction operated by civilian contractors? — 
get it. I did not have the time to do it under these circumstances. I think i 
would be stepping away out of line if I attempted to tell my associates how to 
run their air lines. a 


Mr. DRAPER: Yes, sir. 
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A Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): In your jittement could the cost of search opera- 
tions be drastically cut by the employment of more modern equipment? I am 
ot thinking now that the auxiliaries should be equipped with this equipment, 
but in your judgment, is there a more efficient way in which to do search 
~ operations? 

iz Mr. DRAPER: There is a more efficient way to do search operations, yes. 
_ This is by using crash position indicators; but you must remember that if you 
work roughly on the basis of $35 an hour cost, and if you have to use 600 
hours, for example, as in looking for Dr. Michaud, this does not include the 
crew time or the salary spent; but it would have been considerably more 
economic if the government provided free a crash position indicator which we 
could operate and home on right away. 

The only way I think this could be done would be to make it a condition 
when obtaining an aircraft permit or licence in Canada, that there was an 
aircraft crash position indicator on it. But this of course would impose a finan- 
- cial obligation upon the civilian individual and he might not take kindly to 
_ this type of legislation. But from the department’s point of view it would be 

almost cheaper to equip them all as a gift, and to get out of the search busi- 
ness, and go straight to it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any indication of the cost of a crash position 
_ indicator? 

Mr. DRAPER: I am sorry, but I have not. I could probably get it for you 
_ by this afternoon should we have a session then. We shall attempt to secure 
that information for you by this afternoon. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): You think it would be a money- 
saving idea? 

Mr. DRAPER: I do not have the authority to legislate it. 


‘ Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): I made the suggestion some years ago that they 
‘should be made available to operators of private aircraft so that we would 
not be wasting an amount of money like that for search operations. 


| Mr. DRAPER: All our aircraft are equipped with SARAH, but it depends 
on the civilian operator to have a SARAH transmitter which could take it up. 
They just do not do this. 


¥ Mr. MacLean (Queens): What is your main source of air crew at the 
‘present time? I suppose after the war they were mostly personnel who had 
_ served in the regular forces at one time or another. But now where do you 
get them? 


| Mr. DRAPER: Right now we have several sources; our retreads are going, 
there are very few of us left who are still within the age limit. The post 
war entries have come from short service people being released from air 
force upon the completion of their short service commission, who have a good 
record which we consider acceptable, or short, short service commission people 
who are people sponsored by the auxiliary, who come into the air force after 
training. They take roughly a year out of their lives, and they come in and are 
trained. Whether or not they go back to the auxiliary or to regular force— 
history shows that the majority of them have joined the regular force. This 
is a good thing. It provides a good source of people. But they are all previ- 
ously trained military pilots with their R.C.A.F. graduation, that is, their 
wings. 
Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): You do not get any who have only civilian train- 
ing? 
Mr. DRAPER: No, sir, none at all. 


Mr. McNutty: I have one short question on page 8 under “Operating 
costs”, item (d) “disbandment of all auxiliary bands”. This may have been 
See) 2125323 
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touched upon, I am not sure. But 1 was Uwehdenne how many , bands are i 
volved, and what substantial savings would be involved? 


Mr. DRAPER: I would not say that they would be substantial; but we were 
out to save every dollar that we could with a view to retaining operational 
units. We found it difficult to justify the retention of a band, let us say, when 
it would have kept another air plane flying. The price of a brass band is 
$19,500 a year. That is for a brass band. A pipe band costs $9,500 a year. We 
have presently a total of six bands in the auxiliary, and I believe four of 
them are brass bands, while two are pipe bands. We dearly love our bands, 
but we dearly love our aircraft just a bit more. We Wanted to keep the air= 
craft. a 

Mr. TEMPLE: How many aircraft were there at each squadron previously? 


Mr. DRAPER: The same number, but the disposition was different. We had - 
two Otters, and six Expeditors at that time, whereas now we have four Otters, 
and four Expeditors. 

Mr. TEMPLE: You have two more Otters than you had previously. At the 
top of page 8 you Say: 

The committee considers that it is entirely feasible to operate squad- 
rons in cities in which there are no R.C.A.F. bases. This could be 
accomplished by renting hangar facilities and combining with the army © 
and navy units for mess accommodation. Supply, accounting, and other” 

services could be obtained as required from the nearest permanent © 
R.C.A.F. base. 


I take it that you are in favour of integration. 


Mr. DRAPER: Do you want my personal opinion on it? We have been work-_ 
ing with the army for a number of years. If you take it out of the context of 
its being the army, navy, or air force, and look at it, it is the Department of. 
National Defence for whom we all work. We are already, to that degree, inte 
grated, and if it should go a little further, I can see no harm in it at all. That. 
is my personal opinion. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): I am wondering, in view of the} 
fact that every year in Canada millions of dollars are lost through forest fires, © 
whether you or your committee have given any consideration to the capability 
of fighting them, or giving assistance to local authorities or to provincial gov- 7 
ernments or anybody else engaged in this realm of forest fire fighting? I under 
stand that equipment is now available for loading water while in flight— 
equipment that can be attached quite easily. Have you considered this as 
role to add to your search operations and your rescue operations? 


Mr. Draper: No, we have only four aircraft in the auxiliary with float 
capability, and they have amphibious floats because we have to be able to land 7 
on the aerodromes as well as on the water. It is doubtful whether we could : 
carry water bombing equipment with amphibious floats. In the provincial air : 
services there are 34 aircraft which are equipped with water bombing equip-— 
ment, and these are located in the areas where they would be most used. Our © 
contribution would be relatively small; but certainly if we see a fire we report 7 
it immediately to the departments of land and forests, and we will continue ~ 
to do so. “ 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Must the aircraft be amphibious? | 
I understood that recently-devised equipment allowed one to load water with- | 
out landing on the water; in other words, by flying close to it. 4 


Mr. DRAPER: I would not like to do it. I have seen it being done on telewil a 
sion using a Canso and there was an awful lot of spray coming up. I think — 
you would find the aircraft would be skimming because the snorkel has to 
go into the water, and the snorkel is only a couple of feet long. I would not 
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; ant to fly a land-based aircraft as close to the water as that; it would be 
healthy. 


; Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Then, in other words, you have 
only four aircraft that could do this? 


The CHAIRMAN: We have now arrived at the time at which we should deal 
with the Naval Reserve. Our witness is Commodore Hendy, who will introduce 
his associate. 

ty Mr. Lampert: Before Commodore Hendy does that, as we still have some 
questions for Group Captain Draper I wonder if you have any idea when we 
will reconvene so we can also arrange our times. 


. The CHAIRMAN: I think we should reconvene immediately after Orders of 
the Day have been called, if that is convenient, to complete the questions that 
“remain after adjournment at one o’clock. 

Commodore Hendy. 


‘ Mr. Ropert I. HENDY (Commodore, R.C.N.R. (retired); Chairman, minis- 
terial committee on the role and organization of the Royal Canadian Naval 
Reserve): Fortuitously, Mr. Chairman, I have with me today Captain MclIl- 
hagga, one of the members of the committee which I chaired. Captain Mcll- 
_hagga is from Winnipeg. He has had over 20 years’ service in the naval reserve. 
He served in the coastal forces in world war II and he has commanded the 
“naval reserve unit in Winnipeg. Captain Mcllhagga is a graduate of the Na- 
tional Defence College at Kingston, and he was honorary A.D.C. to the Governor 
General. 
- In so far as the work of our committee was concerned, we were under 
the same time restrictions as those mentioned by Group Captain Draper. We 
have outlined in our report how we operated, and I think it is self-explanatory. 
I would like to say at the outset that we have been critical of certain 
things in so far as the naval reserve is concerned, but I must emphasize to 
ithe committee—and I think this is an omission in our report, one that I 
_regret—that on the whole the naval reserve has a good esprit de corps, and 
their officers are well trained through the University Naval Training Division. 
On the whole, the units are extremely well housed; they are in buildings that 
are nearly all of post war construction, and the relations with the regular 
force in connection with training and other matters are good. Where we have 
been critical, it is because we felt there were things that should be said in the 
_ light of our terms of reference and our work, but I want to emphasize that 
} basically the naval reserve situation is all right. However, there is always 
room for improvement; hence the comments and the criticisms we have made. 
Our report, like that of the air force, was finished before the white paper 
’ was handed down, and I would say that the naval reserve’s role and tasks 
would not be unduly affected by the concepts outlined in the white paper. 
_In other words, we are supporting a maritime force and, so long as we have 
_ that maritime force, our position is that there must be a naval reserve to back 
it up. What the name should be or how it should be organized is something 
that has not been disclosed yet, but I am confident from reading the white 
‘paper that Canada’s naval capability is to be continued in about the same 
manner as at present. 


I will be glad to deal with any questions the members might wish to put 
_ to me. 

Mr. Groos: The emphasis in the white paper is on the desirability of 
forces in being. I therefore want to speak to you about the reserve naval 
air division in Victoria which is being disbanded. I notice there were two 
naval air reserve divisions that were disbanded, one in Toronto and one in 
_ Victoria, and it seems to me that these have a very important role to play. 
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They are forces in being immediately available for use, and there is a very 
definite requirement for their services if they are to adopt this concept. | 

I wonder whether you have given consideration to re-activating or making 
recommendations for the re-activation of the reserve divisions, particularly 
the one in Victoria which is immediately available to the naval forces, perhaps 
using some of the savings that you have recommended in your document. — 

Mr. Henpy: Mr. Chairman, we did deal extensively with the Naval Air | 3 
Reserve squadrons on page 15 of the report. Our recommendation was that : 
both the one in Victoria and the one in Toronto should be retained. This comes q 
down, as in the case of the auxiliary air force, to a budgetary matter. We — 
thought we had indicated savings which were substantial enough to maintain — 
the reserve exactly as it was prior to December 4, 1963. The navy has said © 
that the reserve air squadrons are too expensive, and therefore they are not 4 
prepared to allot this money, irrespective of the merits. ; 

Mr. Groos: Excuse me, this is a recommendation of the Navy, is it? 


Mr. Henpy: This is in the budget aspect. The Navy says that the air 4 
squadron is more expendable than something else because of its very high © 
cost factor. It costs a great deal more to keep one naval reserve airman than 7 
to keep executive personnel. You are aware of that. As far as we see it, that . 
is the basis of the recommendation. if 

There are a great many naval air pilots who are not in flying appoint- © 
ments now, and the navy feels it has a strong backlog of pilots upon which — 
to draw from that source. There are only so many aircraft. There is no bank ~ 
of naval aircraft of which I am aware, so if the reserve squadrons are to be A 
kept in commission, they would soon have to be re-equipped. We are flying q 
the same type of aircraft as the air force—the Expeditors. We were not flying — 
Otters. The Expeditors were rapidly reaching the end of their life; and there © 
were re-equipment problems. Those were the reasons against the retention of — 
the air squadrons, notwithstanding the fact that it was realized that the air 4 
squadrons were useful. q 

In connection with other countries, let me say that the United States navy — 
maintains their reserve squadrons at a very high degree of efficiency. A United - y 
States reserve squadron operated out of Halifax on an exercise this summer. ~ 
They are equipped with the S-2F tracker, which we use; but it is a matter — 
of dollars and cents, I think. “a 

Mr. Groos: The remarks I made to Group Captain Draper concerning the — q 
advisability of maintaining the reserves or auxiliaries in their present state — 
until such time as the integration of the armed services takes more definite — 
form apply equally well in this case of the naval reserve. I just wanted to pug a 
that on record. q 

I have one more small point for Commodore Hendy. I notice that on q 
page 5 an appendix is referred to, but I could not find it. Can you tell me 
about this? It is stated that this is a brief of the Naval Officers Association of — 
Canada (Victoria). “¥ 

Mr. Henpy: I have a copy here; it is rather bulky. 4 

Mr. Groos: I would also like to say, Mr. Chairman, that if I am not here a 
this afternoon it is because I have a long standing commitment that will not — 
permit me to be here. ag 

Mr. TEMPLE: Commodore, what was your budget before the new budget? — 

Mr. HeENpy: Approximately $6 million. * 

Mr. TEMPLE: What is it now? 

Mr. Henpy: It is now $4.2 million. The total saved is $1.8 million. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Can you tell me what percentage of men turn out for your 
drills? : 
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B. Mr. HENDy: Well, this will vary from division to division but, taking it 

on an across the board basis, I would say there is about 50 per cent on any one 
drill night. 

ft Mr. TEMPLE: I am referring to page 40 of your summary of findings. In 
the first principal finding you state: 

The increased commitments which the R.C.N. is faced with, dictate the 

need for a strong and efficient reserve to back it up in all its elements. 


By “increased commitments” do you mean the commitments since the 
second world war or the increased commitments in the last year or two? 

Mr. HENDY: Basically, since the second world war and certainly in com- 
“parison with what we did between the wars. 

Mr. TEMPLE: That will be all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. MacLean. 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): I would like to refer to statements made on 
pages 37, 38 and I believe, somewhere else. I take it that it is recommended 
that the division in Charlottetown, H.M.C.S. Queen Charlotte, should be con- 
tinued if at all possible. 


Mr. HENpDy: Yes. 

Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): I have no other questions to ask at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have no further questioners. 

Mr. MacRar: Perhaps I could ask one brief question. I am referring to 

recommendation number 8 at page 45, which says: 

Personnel administration especially in respect to multiplication of reports, 
returns and other documentation be revised and the principle of the 
administration of the R.C.N.V.R. prior to 1939 be borne in mind with 
a view to simplifying procedures in this regard. 


In effect, are you saying here that the naval reserve is bogged down with 
paper all the time and that there is far too much documentation required and 
all that sort of thing? I know that seemed to be the feeling in the militia, and 
I have had personal experience there. 

Mr. HENpDy: Yes. This is one place where integration does exist and all 
three services are inundated with paper, which seems to be increasing. 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): I have one additional question by way of seeking 
information. Would you compare very briefly the naval reserve now and its 
establishment between the wars. Could you give us also what the changes are. 
Are there a vastly greater number of naval reserve stations now? 

Mr. HENpy: No. 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): Or, are their strengths greater or lesser? What 
is the situation? 

Mr. Henpy: The number of units before the cut was approximately the 
same as it was in 1939. We have not established a new unit in any one location 
with the exception of the tender at Kitchener. We have basically the same 
humber of establishments. But, these establishments are considerably more 
elaborate in respect of their physical surroundings, their equipment and the 
personnel than they were in 1939. The strength of the R.C.N.V.R., of which I 
am talking now, as opposed to the maritime reserve, the people in the merchant 
Ships, was about 1,500. It had been increasing. There were units started in 
the 1930’s. We started Port Arthur, Kingston and London. These are all I can 
think of at the present time. However, the number of units was the same but 
they were on a lower complement basis. 

Now, going back even further, the Naval Services Act was passed in 1910 
and there was a volunteer force created. This covered the availability of 
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personnel, which has been dwelt on by Group Captain Draper. However, under : 
that act there was an obligation for naval reserves to be called out without i 
giving their consent beforehand, as I read the naval services act of 1910. Now, 
in respect of the National Defence Act, we have a provision in section 35 which © 
only permits the reserves to be called out with their consent. This is one © 
difference which I think exists. I am not exactly sure what the position was © 
in 1939; all I remember is when war was imminent we were summoned by 


the commanding officer who said: “I want some officers,’’ and we all went. 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): Would you say a word in that connection in © 
respect of the use that was made of the R.C.N.V.R. at the outbreak of world 
war II in 1939? I have the impression that at that time the R.C.N.V.R. provided 
a great source of strength to the regular navy immediately at the outbreak 
of war. I understand experienced officers and men who had been trained went 
into the service immediately. 


Mr. Henpy: Well, by the end of September, 1939, almost 100 per cent of 
the officers on the strength of the R.C.N.V.R. had been mobilized and approxi- 
mately one third of the men. At that point our naval commitments did not look 
very large. In fact, I think it was the opinion of one of the senior officers at — 
naval headquarters at that time that the entire strength of the navy in the F 
war that had just begun would never exceed 5,000, but we went up to 100,000. — 
So, there were not the places to put people in the early stages. We had to ~ 
develop and we did develop as our shipbuilding program progressed. But, I — 
think our commitments are far greater now because the complexities of the © 
situation have increased and the threat has increased. In 1939 we were faced — 
with a submarine offensive by Nazi Germany with about 35 submarines in — 
commission and we are now faced with a potential threat of 400, and even if 
they put one twentieth of these in the vicinity of the maritime provinces they 4 
could create chaos to the shipping at sea at the outbreak of war. This would { 
require far greater naval control than that with which we were faced in 1939 % 
and, hence, the need to have reserves available to do this job. 4 

But, basically, the job of the naval reserve has not changed. We are avail- © 
able to back up complements of ships, man bases and provide recruiting facili- 4 
ties across the country, and this is one of the reasons for our locations in — 
principal cities. 3 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Therefore, there is a far greater number of ships — 
required for back up at the present time than was required in 1939. Could you ~ 
give us an idea of the comparable numbers of ships in commission now in the _ 
regular navy as compared to 1939? | 

Mr. Hendy: There were about 12. We had 6 destroyers, 4 minesweepers a 
and a couple of other auxiliaries in 1939, and now we have about 45 ships, — 
which are much bigger and more complex. But, there is this difference; in 3 
1939 the complements were somewhere around 60 to 75 per cent of war a 
strength, whereas today they are closer to 90 per cent. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Asselin. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Commodore, in paragraph 13 of : 
your summary of findings at page 41 it is stated: p 


The R.C.N.R. is basically well suited to and appears satisfied with the i; 

tasks allotted to it by naval board minute of 9 November, 1960. q 

Would these be about the same tasks you just have enumerated in that | f 

connection? 4 
Mr. HENDy: Yes. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Griéce): Were there any others? 
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Lr. HEnpy: Well, there is the survival role, which is very auxiliary, but 
Ss again is a question of a trained disciplined force available to help, if 
eded, which we have demonstrated in the naval reserve all across Canada. 


- Mr. AssELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): But, primarily, they have a back 
p role for recruiting across the country. | 


Mr. HENDY: Yes. . 
Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): As well as the tasks outlined 


Mr. ieee oes Dame-de-Grace): In the summary of findings, page 


By reviewing ie needs for motor transport. Many divisions indicated 
staff cars were not essential. 


. In looking under your recommendations I do not find that you follow 
_ through with a recommendation that non-essential staff cars be dispensed with. 
_ That is the first part of my question and while giving you an opportunity to 
think about that I would now put the second part of the question. If many 
; ; divisions indicated staff cars were not essential this would seem to indicate to me 


4 that some are essential. Would you please tell me which ones are essential? 

o 3 Mr. HENpDyY: Well, the failure to put it in the recommendations to be im- 
_ plemented is obviously one of authorship. This report was still in the hands of 
_ the printer at 12 a.m. Friday and it had to be on the minister’s desk Saturday 
: morning. This is really the first draft and there are a great many limitations in 


language and other things, and I apologize for these omissions. 

I believe that action has been taken to review the requirements of staff 
cars, From the point of view of purely operating many naval units as a naval 
reserve unit alone with no concept of the R.C.N. regular forces function in the 
ae area the staff car is not essential; a truck is useful. But, there are places where 
there is a great deal of naval traffic, for example through Winnipeg, Toronto 
and Vancouver, where a staff car is a form of transport to get people who are 
transients in the area about. 

x Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): Reserve personnel or permanent 
personnel? 
Mr. HENDy: Principally permanent personnel. 


eS Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): In that case why are staff cars 

charged to the reserve? 

oe Mr. HENDY: This is what we said in our report. It is a problem of costing. 

_ The reserves accept this. I am not saying this as a criticism. 

2 Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): It is probably a happy acceptance, 

ea. staff car is at their disposal, but it brings with it the inconvenience of being 
_ carged with it when you probably do not need it except possibly on the eve- 

€ nings when you have drills. 

- Mr. HEeNpy: They are not used on those occasions only. What we are faced 

& with here is that the naval reserve units are fleet establishments of the navy. 

. é While their primary function is, apparently, the support of a naval reserve unit, 

_ they also carry out a great many functions for the R.C.N. One of the things that 

_ staff cars are used for is for apprehending deserters. I know that in my division 

b the car was out a lot on that sort of thing. 

Oe Mr. AssELIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): Is this one of the tasks of the naval 
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a peate such as Toronto. It is a release centre for people ine the navy as — 
well as a primary recruiting centre. We also carry accounts for officers in the © 
Air Force College, at De Havilland aircraft, the Inglis Co., therefore you get the © q 
R.C.N. administrative requirement for transportation. From the reserve point — BY 
of view, to go back to 1939, there was really no R.C.N. regular force require- % 
ment at that time, and you could operate very simply. However, now that there — 
are fleet establishments and they are doing a job which is probably far beyond ~ 
reserve from a costing point of view, these things should be separated. I do not 
think the cost to the naval reserve is in the $6 million figure. That was what 
we were trying to show in our report. BY 

Mr. AssELIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): You mentioned desertion. I presume _ 
it is occasional? = 

Mr. Henpy: It is occasional but it still exists. F: 

Mr. AssELin (Notre-Dame-de-Gréce): Would it justify the retention of staff 
cars in particular? 

Mr. Henpy: It would depend on the centre. There are other uses for staff 
cars as well. 

Mr. AssELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdace) Does not the regular navy have a ‘2 
police force? es 


Mr. Henpy: No. 
Mr. AssELtiIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): Do they not have a provost corps? 


Mr. Henpy: We have a regulating branch which does police work, but it is 
not the same concept. 


Mr. AsseLIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): There seems to be a tremendous 
overlapping of responsibility between the regular navy and the naval reserve. 


Mr. Henpy: I do not think it is overlapping. The reserve considers itself as 
part of the navy. These jobs have to be done. When they say that we have a 
budget of $6 million and we have to cut it by $1.8 million, the naval reserve 
says, “Is not a lot of this $6 million spent on functions that are not related to 
the Reserve?” Even if you eliminated the naval reserve you are still going to © 
have someone left over to perform these regular force functions in various areas Wy 
where they exist. . 

Mr. AsseLIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Certainly in the realm of transporta- 
tion, the movement of regular force personnel through such centres as Winnipeg, — 
if you are retaining staff cars or other equipment for such a purpose, it would i 
seem unjustified from the accounting point of view that the naval reserve should 
be charged with it. That is going to be assigned to you as a task. 

Mr. HENpy: It is unfortunate that we should have to get into this because, ~ 
as I say, the reserve is part of the navy, but the figures have to be looked at 
when you look at that one section. 

Mr. DeacumMan: I want to refer to page 14 on the subject of university 
naval training divisions. In the second paragraph on page 14 it is said: 

There is comment, and perhaps criticism, in some quarters that the 
U.N.T.D. does not require its graduates to affiliate with the R.C.N.R. on — 
graduation and also that it is training far too many officers for the num- 
bers required to man the reserve active list. 


And then it goes on to say: 


There is also certain comment that the U.N.T.D. really provides a- 
form of subsidy to assist the cadets to achieve a university education ata 4 
the expense of the crown without any corresponding obligation to become | i 
members of the active reserve for any period afterward. i 
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gen. I sense in your opening paragraph that there is some real difficulty indeed 
be : with this program as it relates to the Reserve and I wonder if you would like 


oo Mr, ASSELIN (Notre: Danie. de-Grdce): It comes into conflict with the 
BNA Act, jurisdiction over education. 
Mr. DEAcHMAN: Holy smoke! If I were told we were going to poke into 
that again I would have kept quiet. 
7 Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Are you a lawyer, Commodore? 
e. Mr. HENpDy: Yes. This question of affiliation or obligation to serve was 
_ exploited when we appeared before this committee before. We do not think that 
~ someone should get this training and then, when he is finished, not have an 
- obligation to be of use to the service that has trained him. Some universities 
are located in areas at some distance from a naval division. There are smaller 
-_universities—this is not a criticism of the university but it is a fact—that have 
very small units, so that the chances of obtaining officers from that unit to 
serve in the nearest naval division are very slim because they may not go to 
a town where there is a naval division. From that point of view the U.N.T.D. 
did become established in too many places. On the other hand, the U.N.T.D. 
- scheme, as far as the naval reserve is concerned is on the whole a resounding 
success. I think that our officers today, who are very largely graduates of the 
U.N.T.D. system are capable and well trained and able to take their parts in 
mobilization, probably to a far’ better extent than we were in 1939. So that 
_ from the point of view of the navy’s return from the U.N.T.D., we are very 
satisfied with the product. Where the criticism comes in is that we are pro- 
_ ducing perhaps more than we really need. Is there a wastage there? This 
comment about the subsidy has been expressed. The whole matter, I know, is 
_ being explored by the military studies committee of the national conference 
- of Canadian universities and colleges. I do not know what they are going to 
come up with. From the navy’s point of view we would not want to see the 
U.N.T.D. program restricted so as to limit the number of officers we are 
getting. What we want to do is to eliminate the training of people we know 
we have no chance of getting. I was certainly pleased with the officers I got 
when I was in command, and I am sure others will say the same thing. At one 
_ time I was getting about 20 officers a year from the University of Toronto. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: So you are getting enough officers from the U.N.T.D. 
program and they are good officers but your criticism is that there is a good 
deal of wastage in the program? 
Mr. HENDy: There is some, not as much as there used to be. There is, 
_ however, still no obligation to serve, so that when they graduate they can 
say, “I am not going to go on the active list’’. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: You believe there should be an obligation to serve? 
Mr. HENDY: Yes. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: What sort of obligation should that be? 
Mr. HENDy: A minimum of three years in the active reserve. 
- Mr. DEAcHMAN: What would that mean to an individual who came under 
that obligation? What does it compel him to do over those three years? 
Mr. HENDY: Exactly what he has been doing for the previous three years, 
training one night a week as a cadet and in the summer he would have to take 
two weeks training. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Would this interfere with the employment of a young 
Man coming out of the university and attempting to get himself established? 
Mr. Henpy: I do not think so. There are lots of people who are doing it 
in the militia, in the air force, as well as in the navy. There are some cases 
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where it would, and you cannot make a firm rule which is completely eet 
This should be the navy’s decision. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: But is this not an onerous commitment for a working man 
Mr. HENpDy: No, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: There are no further questions. Some members of the 
Committee have indicated that they would like to ask some questions hie 
afternoon. I think we should reconvene at 3:15 or when orders of the day have — 
been called, and reconvene as quickly as possible. We would then not need to © 
sit for too long a period this afternoon. I will ask you all to come here as soon as | 
possible after orders of the day. The meeting is adjourned. s 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


THURSDAY, August 13, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, one of our committee members, who is a 4 
good mathematician, has suggested we might have a quorum. We will proceed © 
with the questioning and I will allow questions either on the Navy or on the © 
Air Force rather than attempt to segregate them into brackets. ae 

Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, for the sake of trying to look at things in © 
the record later on, let us see whether we can exhaust one area first, and a 
then proceed to the other. We will not exhaust the witnesses, but will endeavour — 
to exhaust one area first. i 


The CHAIRMAN: If it is the wish of the committee, we will start with the © 
Air Force and then go to the Navy. If there are any tag ends in respect of the i. 
Air Force, then we could come back to that. 4 

Before we start the questioning, I believe Group Captain Draper has © 
some information in answer to a question raised this morning. q 

Mr. Draper: Mr. Chairman, this morning someone inquired with regard — 
to the cost of a crash position indicator. The only information we have been ” 
able to obtain in respect of this is that there is a unit made by Leigh Instru- a 
ments in Carleton Place. The unit costs in the neighbourhood of $900. The 
installation of this unit on a pressurized aircraft such as a DC-8 or Yukon © 
is estimated at $5,000. However, it is believed the installation cost on a light ~ 
aircraft would be considerably less than that. Unfortunately, I cannot get the — 
figures. I would suggest these could be obtained locally from this firm, Leigh} : 
Instruments in Carleton Place. 4 


The other question concerned the cost involved in search and rescue. The a 
estimate for the fiscal Neus 1964-65 for search and rescue in the R.C.A.F. is : 
$11,425,000. 4 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Gréce): Mr. Chairman and Group Captain © 
Draper, more years ago than I care to mention here I was active in the auxiliary © 
air force. One of our great problems was that the only active pilots we had © 
were pilots who had been trained during the war. As I recall it, the attendance ~ 
was not always of the best. I am speaking of a period following the war in © 
the auxiliary air force. As this supply of trained pilots from the second world x 
war began to run out, when these pilots went into other occupations, the — 
auxiliary air force experienced a great deal of difficulty in finding replacements, ~ 
and when it did it experienced difficulty in respect of how to train them. I 
wonder whether you could tell us what your attendance in respect of pilots is © 
now, where they come from, and whether you feel there is a sufficient number | Pl 
of them to carry out the role which you have outlined. * 


Mr. DRAPER: Earlier this morning I mentioned that the retreads, those 
who were in the war as I was, are just about at an end. I would say that oa 
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q iterally we accept font experienced pilots because they now are available in 
large numbers. We have a mandatory rule that our aircrew must attend 100 
_ per cent of the time; there is no question about that. They must attend parades, 
La: though occasionally they will be excused for good reason. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdace): A weekday parade? 


Mr. DRAPER: A weeknight parade. It is mandatory they attend on the 
flying week ends. In the Toronto area we attend on alternative week ends. If 
a person did not attend he would have to show just cause why he should be 
Breimitted to continue in the auxiliary air force. 


_ Mr. AssELIn (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): That seems to be a very happy 
ituation compared to the one which existed in 1952. 


Mr. DRAPER: I am pleased to say it has improved immeasurably in that 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): There seems to be a paradox here 
in that this really is quite different to the situation which exists, for instance, 
in the militia; you have 100 per cent attendance, whereas in other reserve 
Situations we have a very poor attendance. I am bringing this up with a view 
_ to finding out whether or not some of the principles you have applied to obtain 
this happy situation might be useful in other reserve forces. 


Mr. Draper: I think probably we have an attraction to our aircrew which 
may not exist in the other services. However, as I say, if you work on the basis 
that it is a tough outfit to get into and a lot tougher to stay in, this means 
you hold the key people who do the job and perform up to the standards 
- we demand. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): In other words, if we permitted the 
auxiliary air force to increase its flying squadrons, as you have suggested in 
your report, the personnel are available to man them. 


Mr. DRAPER: Yes, Sir. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In recommendation (e) on page 4 you say that with the 
implementation of the prior recommendation there would be a significant 
reduction of regular force support personnel. Can you tell us what level of 
regular air force personnel was required as of December 5 to support the i1 
- squadrons and other units that were then on strength, what it is estimated to 
be now on the present basis, and what you estimate it would be in the event 
that your recommendation were implemented? 


ig Mr. Draper: Let us say that roughly a year ago we had a regular force 
support staff attached to the auxiliary units throughout the country— 


Mr. LAMBERT: May I interpose a question? Is this support group on full 
duty on an instructional basis or other basis with the reserve unit? 


Mr. Draper: Their full time occupation is to support the reserve units, 
either as flying personnel or as ground crew. Prior to the cut-back there were 
_ 600. Our estimate of today’s strength is 175. This large reduction in excess of 
_ 50 per cent is accounted for by the fact that two of the stations, Hamilton 
- and Calgary, were maintained solely for the auxiliary air force, and there 

were, therefore, additional regular air force personnel there to maintain the 
_ station for the use of the auxiliary. A portion of the regular force personnel on 
station Vancouver was apportioned to the auxiliary, and the same applies to 
the station at Saskatoon. 
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If you take station Doe as an ae of the other side, it supp 
regular force squadron, and supply depot. The station is there anyway. * 
only people directly supporting the auxiliary are those attached to the squadrot i 
numbering 22 souls per unit. Therefore, there are approximately 44 or 45, 
support people at station Downsview supporting the auxiliary. ee 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): May I ask a supplementary question? The cost ah 
of these permanent force personnel are not placed against the auxiliary al mg 
force, so far as estimates are concerned; or are they? a 

Mr. DRAPER: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): Is this part of the saving you achieve? 

Mr. Draper: In the evidence of the associate minister given on July 21 at 
page 409, he states that the civilian and military personnel costs, regular force © 
personnel, are $4,668,000, which formed a portion of the total of $10,700, 000 
to maintain the auxiliary. So, slightly over 40 per cent of the total auxiliary cost — 
was actually regular force personnel, and, in this case, an additional 20 per | 
cent, or $2 million, was assigned to upkeep of the stations—the real estate of | 
those stations maintained only for the auxiliary. Es 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): So, the reduction in the required permanent force 
personnel to support the auxiliary air force has been counted in another re- © 
duction from roughly $10 million to $3 million. $ 

Mr. DRAPER: Yes, sir. 7 

Mr. LAMBERT: Recommendation (c) deals with seieametn of D.ND. 
buildings and facilities for the reserve components of all three services. This 
is an intriguing recommendation. Do you mean, therefore, that in a situation — 
like that which exists at Edmonton or Calgary, the R.C.A.F. reserve units could — 
go into the militia barracks or the militia armouries. 4 

Mr. Draper: Precisely. : 

Mr. LamsBert: In Edmonton there is no need, and this would not apply 
because there Already is a unit at the R.C.A.F. station at Namao. However, att 
Calgary it would mean they could be lodged in Mawatta armouries. 

Mr. Draper: Or Tecumseh which is the naval division. 

Mr. Lampert: This would apply also in Edmonton where the proposaiaa 
had been to close down Nonsuch. Perhaps they could be connected with the 7 
Prince of Wales armouries. * 

Has this been discussed with the other services? a: 

Mr. Draper: No, sir. But let me stipulate that this was the finding of the 
reserve air force; this was a recommendation of the reserve air force. A similar — 
recommendation is incorporated I believe in the naval report. Perhaps Com- | 
modore Hendy might answer to that. If I am not mistaken I think) i465 alse 
included in the Suttie commission report on the militia. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Commodore Hendy might comment on it now. 

Mr. Henpy: We have specifically recommended that general use of D.N.D 
buildings be made by all three reserve forces in order to get the nex 
utilization, and tenancy was one of the factors. 

Mr. LAMBERT: While this is all right as it goes for a suggestion, I think ita 
should be recognized that in a number of centres the armouries which are the | 
principal D.N.D. establishments are already heavily crowded. I was wondering © 
how much of a hard look this had been given in conjunction with the other _ 
services which might be affected. 4 

Mr. DRAPER: As far as we are concerned, naturally these people, theselm 
units which the minister had indicated would be disbanded, had a strong pen . 
sonal interest in this problem, and they looked into it rather carefully on 
local basis. They realized that the accommodation which would be afforded to 
them would obviously not be the same as they had previously enjoyed. Buta 
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"they could literally have a roof over their heads, be it an armoury, a barn, or 
ae hangar, this would have been more than adequate if they did not keep the 
aeroplanes. These would have been perfectly acceptable. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I was thinking particularly of air force units in a place like 

Edmonton where they would be using, primarily, air cadets, and where they 

~ have one of the strongest reserve of cadets. There they are faced with the 

e same problem in the air force as well as in the army, because with young sol- 
 diers Saturday is the day on which they parade. Traffic around the armouries 

district becomes impossible. They have an awful lot of people utilizing the 

: "drilling accommodation, the lecture rooms, and what have you. I was wonder- 
ing if for this reason other people had been consulted in regard to this type of 
program. 


Mr. DRAPER: I would say that we did not approach directly army head- 

‘quarters or naval headquarters about this. But local meetings were held with 

- the local opposite numbers for other services. So if the bell should start to ring, 

- they would say: “Can you put us up somewhere and give us a room or an 
office?’’ And the opposite numbers said: “Sure. We will make a go of it.” 


Mr. LamsBert: Knowing about the difficulty with many air cadets that we 
_ have in Edmonton, I was concerned over a period of years to see that they had 
a roof over their heads. It would have been important with Nonsuch if it could 
- have provided them with proper accommodation, because between them and 
- the naval cadets, a real problem is presented if Nonsuch is closed down. It is 
- still hanging by a thread as far as the physical facilities are concerned. They 
should have an adequate place in which to combine them. I agree in principle 
_ with the recommendations you have made, provided there has been an appro- 
_ priate consultation. 


a Mr. DRAPER: Again, we have not had the time to make a definitive study. 
But investigation, so far as we are able to go, was limited by time only and 
not by lack of co-operation. It indicated that it was a “go”. 


Mr. LAMBERT: One further question as to recommendation eight: Do you 

think that you will get the same result from young air cadets who went through 

air technical training units, now that they have been incorporated in the wings, 

_ that you would get through separate technical training units? I realize that you 

_ are faced with a cut of two thirds of your budget, and that you had to spring 

these things at the technical training units; but do you think you will get the 
same results? 

Mr. DRAPER: We will get the same calibre of people. Our instructors, 
however, will have to work under greater handicaps than they did before; 
but they think that the results will be the same. 

| Mr, LAMBERT: Will you be able to afford the camp facilities, the six weeks 
} training program that you did have? 


Mr. DrapPer: No, sir. We voluntarily ceased that six weeks training 
a year or so ago. We now enlist people into the auxiliary and then train 
them, rather than training them first and hoping that they would join. It has 
been our experience with ground crew, bearing in mind our techical require- 
ments, that the type of person best suited to remain in the auxiliary is 
not the chap who is finishing high school and is going on to university, because 
he is not going to stay ground crew. We are not going to get the benefit 
of his training. Nor is it the younger high school student who is probably 
looking for summer employment for the sake of getting employment and 
remuneration. 
We are leaning towards people who are technically minded and who are 
going to technical schools, and who will end up as machinists or garage 
- attendants, and who will have compatible civilian occupations. We find that 
a you cannot expect a university student to remain as ground crew and by the 
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some taken, not everybody can expect to get to siHinereleD, So we are a 
for the technically oriented person, because that is the type of person © 
are recruiting in our ground crew, and we are finding it more successful 
far as we are concerned. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I see. It had been my impression over the years in a 
event, after knowing one technical training unit, that they were funishing a 
rather remarkable number of recruits for the R.C.A.F. 

Mr. DRAPER: For the regulars or for the reserves? 

Mr. LameBert: For the regulars, and that this was an area in which young — 
men were indoctrinated as high school students with the idea of the air force © 
and with going into the air force, because they would get some preliminary 4 
training in the T.T.U., and would make admirable airmen because they were — 
well trained men. } 

Mr. DRAPER: This was a fringe benefit of the days when we could afford | 
to do it: it means that the regular forces got people that they might not other- 
wise have received. But unfortunately it was coming out of the auxiliary - 4 
budget. As long as there are no restrictions on our budget, then we just love | 
doing it. But when they say to us: “You will only have so much to spend on 
your unit. You should concern yourself about your unit and not with the 
entire air force,’ then we have no alternative other than just to look after \ 
our own units. : 

Mr. Lampert: This raises a further question. It makes no difference from ~ 
the point of view of national defence whether it is you who spend the dollar, © 
or whether it is the regulars who spend the dollar. They are going to have to4 
spend the dollar anyway, because there are these men which you would 
normally have trained for the reserves. : 

Mr. DRAPER: I could not agree with you more; but unfortunately I just 
have so many dollars. My strength has been reduced. I have been told that I ! 
have only so much, and that I have to supply the auxiliary air force which the © 
department has shid it must have. That is my job. ' 

Mr. Lampert: This sounds rather like the old bean game: Which shell is | 
the bean under? Is it under this one, or under that one? I realize the problem 
you face, but I think it creates a little illusion. : 

Mr. DRAPER: I appreciate it that you are looking at the over-all picture. r 
hope you appreciate my position, that I have to look at the local position. 

Mr. Lampert: I fully understand your position, but I am not ovetlag 
impressed by generalized statements that are made as a result of it. ; 

Now, in regard to item (k), have you ever had a senior staff adviser for : 
auxiliary matters on the staff of the R.C.A.F. in the same way that the army — 
at one time had a major general or a senior officer who was responsible for the 
militia? , 

Mr. Draper: No, sir, we have not, because I think of late in any event 
our system has been different. All the auxiliaries have been responsible to one — 
command. In this case it is the air officer commanding the air transport com- : 
mand. Our feeling here was that an auxiliary officer, a senior officer, could - 
fill what we consider to be a void, where he could assist the air officer command-_ 
ing, because of his intimate knowledge with the auxiliary, and advise him, 
if you like, about how things are going in the auxiliary, and what needs to 
be done and so on with respect to the system, and staff planning. This was the 
intention of this insertion, namely, that there would be someone in the command 
who was available to the A.O.C., and who could pass on to him his advice if 
required, and who in some cases could act as some of us have been called on, 
as spokesmen for the auxiliary. That would be the type of job for this man. : 
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Mr. LAMBERT: The alternative suggestion is in keeping with the recom- 
mendation made in the Suttie report, that there be a senior officer at air force 
- headquarters responsible for your reserves, and in the case of the militia, for 


ka the militia. 


a Mr. DRAPER: Yes, there would be two ways, we felt, we could do it. You 
~ eould have a regular group captain go around to visit the auxiliaries. But we 
_ felt that this was a rather expensive way to do it. We felt that a group captain 
who was paid on a per diem basis could do it at a savings in price. We offered 
- two alternatives as recommendations. 

: Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. McMillan? Have you some questions? 

Mr. McMLLAN: On page four, item (h), you say: 


There is no financial justification for the retention of medical units 
and technical training units. 


How much would you save by eliminating them? 


Mr. DRAPER: I am sorry that I do not have the figures with me to give to 

you exactly. It seems to me that the cost of the medical units that we have in 

_ Toronto, on the basis of salaries paid—I believe we have one of the best units 
in Toronto—and with the number of surgeons in all aspects of medicine, is 
something in the region of $14,000 a year. However these people are doctors, 
and when you need them they are available on a consulting basis. The militia 
units have the army medical corps, and perhaps you realize that some of our 
doctors, even if transferred to the army medical corps, would still be available 
to us in that capacity. But it was not part of our operational requirements to 

have a flight surgeon or field hospital. 


Mr. McMiILuan: I was not present this morning, but I suppose you gave 
your estimate of savings, or percentage of savings, in your recommendations? 

Mr. DRAPER: The original cost of the auxiliary air force in toto, according 
to the Associate Minister of National Defence as given in his evidence, was 
$10,700,000 I believe for the preceding fiscal year, and it is estimated to be 
$3,000,000 for this year. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on the Air Force Auxiliary? 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): I have just two or three little tail-end questions 
to clear up certain things. 

Do air force aircraft carry crash position indicators at the present time? 

Mr. Draper: I believe at the present time there is a development study 
going on to equip our big aircraft—that is, our Yukon aircraft—with crash 
position indicators. 

Mr. MacLEan (Queens): What about the SARAH transmitters. Am I 
correct that our aircraft carry these? 

Mr. DRAPER: Yes. However, not all of our aircraft carry them. Those which 
will be operating over routes which require them will be carrying them. 

The CHAIRMAN: If I might ask an explanatory question at this time, is it 
not a Department of Transport ruling that a civilian aircraft going into remote 
Civilian areas must carry SARAH transmitters? 

Mr. Draper: I do not know of it if this is so, but I do not believe it is the 
case. 

The CHAIRMAN: That completes our questioning on the air force. We will 
now switch our questioning to Commodore Hendy in respect of the navy. 

Mr. ASSsELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): If I might interject here, Mr. Chair- 
man, possibly the group Captain has something he wants to do and, if that is 
so, I would suggest that we allow him to leave at this time. But, perhaps he 

_ would like to stay. 
21253—3 
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Mr. DRAPER: I would like to stay and if at the end of questioning on the 
Navy anyone else still has questions to put I would be pleased to answer them. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you a 1 question, Mr. Lambert. a 


believe. My Saale relates to U.N.T.D. and it parallels the question I Ot in ( 
regard to the Suttie report and the number of U.N.T.D. trained officers who, ~ 
after leaving universities, apply and are admitted into the naval reserve. What ~ 
has been the experience of the naval reserve in this regard? j 

Mr. Henpy: Overall, I think it is probably in the vicinity of 70 per cent. — 
It varies from division to division and from locality to locality. They probably ~ 
will join in the larger centres with big universities, where the cadets stay in 4 
that community. My own experience was that a very large percentage of the ~ 
University of Toronto cadets stayed in the active reserve at York. In respect of © 
other divisions which have either a smaller university or maybe no university 
in their community, complaints have been made that they are not getting enough ‘ 
U.N.T.D. cadets, and this was because they were not living in the community. ~ 
But, overall, the response has been excellent. 


The U.N.T.D. graduate is a first-class young officer, well trained and well © 
oriented and, at the present time, he is the backbone of the officer personnel ~ 
of the reserve. Anything that is done to disturb that will seriously upset the a 
efficiency of the reserve. It is a very good program and must be maintained for ~ 
the good of the reserve. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This leads me to the difficulties that might arise in a place © 
like Edmonton where it was proposed to close the reserve ship, leaving the © 
U.N.T.D. rather an orphan at the university with nothing on which to lean, © 
shall we say. I have many colleagues and friends who are naval officers who are ~ 
very much interested in either naval cadets or in the naval reserve and this has © 
been, what they have expressed to me, one great worry that this will mean the 
deterioration of the quality of U.N.T.D. at a place such as Edmonton where the ~ 
naval ship is being disbanded. bs 


Mr. HEenpy: I would think it would have some effect but I do not think I © 
would be as pessimistic as you have expressed it because the U.N.T.D. program ~ 
itself is very attractive to the young cadet. He is employed to use that term, in bi 
the summer, for a period of up to 16 weeks; he has an opportunity to go aboard © 
ships and to take extended cruises while he works and is being trained. This is © 
a very popular form of activity. I would say that the deterioration of the calibre é 
of the U.N.T.D. cadet at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, campus, would ~ 
not be very great. We have had these units on many campuses where there are © 
no naval divisions nearby and where they attend weekly drills on the campus. — 
This is true, particularly in the maritimes. i 

Mr. LamsBert: This may be admitted but I am referring to immediately — 
after their graduation. a 

Mr. Henpy: Then they are lost to the reserve. You come to the question ~ 
of productivity, and then we ask ourselves if we are training them to leave the ei 
reserve and receive no dividends from these three years and the expensive — 
training we have given them. But, this is in a different realm. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, this is the point I am De eae to make. 


the PUilicaon you are suggesting. If this were the case it would not ro 
sense to maintain U.N.T.D. at the University of Alberta in Edmonton if there © 
was no naval division in Edmonton because the numbers who would a ‘ 
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i Capted you at this point in order to put his questions and then we could come 
back to you? 
‘Mr. LAMBERT: That will be fine after I have completed this one part of my 
a Bestioning Both Saskatoon and Calgary already have universities. 
at a Mr. HENDy: Oh yes. 
ey 2 Mr. LAMBERT: Therefore, they have their outputs of U.N.T.D. people so 
_ the ships in these two cities already get a full complement. I think you would 
Bs Pind that it would be superfluous to have many people coming from another 
university in view of the fact that they would not be able to be absorbed 
__ into that reserve ship. 
Mr. HENDy: That would depend on the complement at the time. Some- 
times you find that you are below complement and the odd one or two that 
come in can be absorbed. There was a recommendation made by us many years 
ago which suggested taking these lads and putting them on a sort of supple- 
_ mentary list in the division, as we did with the R.C.N. cadets before the war. 
Be They were over complement but in order to maintain our hold on them, if 
_ you like, we enlisted them in the R.C.N.V.R. and put them on a supplementary 
list until a complement vacancy arose. But, you do get to the position where 
_ you are producing a large number to hold a very few. 
4 Mr. LAMBERT: I am through for the time being. Mr. Matheson may 
_ proceed. 
a Mr. MATHESON: I am reading from the submission of the ministerial com- 
- mittee on the organization of the R.C.N.R. submitted by Lieutenant G. T. 
- Fulford, now Lieutenant Commander Fulford. 
: May I read two small extracts from the submission. The first one is as 
follows: 
The prime purpose of the R.C.N.R. should be to train and maintain a 
small group of officers and petty officers, capable of fulfilling assigned 
| roles in time of emergency. The efforts expended in training and retain- 
Ete ing ordinary or able seamen have been costly for the results obtained. 


And, later on, Lieutenant Fulford says: 

io The prime purpose, I believe, should be to train and maintain a small 
group of officers and petty officers capable of fulfilling assigned roles 

in time of peace or emergency. Because of a limited budget, a course 

Ag. of this nature should produce better value than one requiring the clos- 

a ing of one third of our divisions so that the remainder can continue as 


=) in the past. By closing seven divisions, the reserve will lose valuable 
e officers and petty officers who cannot be readily replaced. As we all 
bay know, it takes years to train these people, but only a matter of days 
Re to produce an ordinary seaman capable of carrying out simple tasks. 

q Lieutenant Commander Fulford has taken the trouble to interview me 


» 
ae 


on this matter and having me speak to other people in the same vein. Does 
his thesis make sense to you? I would like to hear your comments on this 
ms proposition. 
& Mr. Henpy: I think basically that is right. We are faced in an emergency 
with people who can do responsible jobs in the first instance and, therefore, 
_ this is officer and N.C.O. calibre. When he says: ‘‘a small group” this relates 
ee to the over-all figure. The figure of 1,000 might be small for some purposes and 
ad 5000 small for something else. I am not sure what he is proposing in actual 
sft figures when he says “small”. You have to have a certain number coming in 
at the bottom to work up to the top so you have to have all ranks available. 
- But, it is the experience of the reserve that the number who stay in the rank 
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of ordinary seamen is not equivalent in proportion to the same number that ' 
you have of those ranks in the regular force because they come in for a year — 
or so and then leave. But, the view is held that a small proportion will stay ~ 
on and work up to become leading seamen and petty officers, and then your ~ 


officers will be coming in from other sources, such as U.N.T.D. and other © 


programs. I think the expression was used in respect of the reserve that there 
are more chiefs than Indians, but I think this is one of the purposes because 
the type of man you want in an emergency is that type of man. 


Mr. MATHESON: In other words, an imbalanced militia reserve or R.C.N.V.R. 
perhaps is the wisest course and possibly it means more training per dollar. 


Mr. Henpy: Well, you say what you want; you say: “we need X officers, 
X sergeants and X petty officers.’ To me, that is not an imbalance; that is 
specifying what you require, and you train to that because it does not take 
too long to take a man off the street when he enlists for active service and 
make him into a fairly useful hewer of wood and drawer of water in a short 
time, whereas it takes a longer time to produce all the qualities of a leader 
at the senior N.C.O. and officer level. In an emergency you want them. 


Mr. MATHESON: Following that comment of yours I think elsewhere 
Lieutenant Fulford suggests that perhaps the R.C.N.V.R. is covering too broad 
a training program and sees some merit in taking these people at the higher 
level and pushing them into special trades and keeping them there. Does that 
make sense? 

Mr. Henpy: I would not say the reserve program is trying to be too broad. 
I think at one time it was; we were faced with technical training tasks which 
were not practical for the reservists to achieve with the time at their disposal. 
The present training program, which has not been in force very long, is far 
more realistic in respect of the availability of the reservists. 


Mr. MatHEson: Is it possible under the present program of the R.C.N.V.R. 
that we could take personnel at the petty officer or officer level and make them 
signals or gunnery officers? 


Mr. HENDy: That is the way they are trained. 


Mr. MatHreson: And would this be to the standards of the permanent 
force? 


Mr. Hrenpy: I say that the young officer from U.N.T.D. can go into a 
destroyer escort tomorrow and act as second officer of the watch, and it would 
not be long before he would take a watch on his own. They are well trained 
young officers. 


Mr. MatuHeson: On page 8 of the report in respect of the R.C.N.V.R. there 
is a reference to forces in being and the availability of reserves. Do you think 
reserves are available and does the present legislation cover this? Have you 
any comments or suggestions to make on this subject? 


Mr. HENDy: Basically, I think the reserves are available in the same way 
that Group Captain Draper has mentioned in respect of the auxiliary. The 
naval reserve probably is not in the same category as is the flying personnel 
although when we had air squadrons they were. I think most people join the 
reserve and expect to be available. Under the present legislation, the National 
Defence Act provides that a member of the reserve cannot be called without 
consent. This, I think, is a change from the situation with which we started 
originally in 1910 when the navy was established under the naval service act 
which created a force of naval volunteers which were available to be called out. 
There was nothing in that act which provided for consent. Frankly, I feel that 
this should be changed. We pay the naval reserve, and all the reserve forces, 
looking at it from the point of view of a retainer. We are giving something 
in order to get some service, and yet the legislation is such that we can be 
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: frustrated if the fellow does not consent. This is tied in with the problem which 
- was mentioned by Group Captain Draper. 

3 Mr. MATHESON: You are pointing to a juridical defect in the legislation? 
Mr. HENDY: Yes. 


| Mr. MATHESON: The proposed strength of the naval reserve is to be 2,400, 
plus or minus. The committee states, as I understand it, that this is inadequate. 
Why? 

Mr. HENDy: The information we obtained, and which has been admitted 
since, was that the 2,400 figure was predicated more on budgetary require- 
ments than on defence requirements. When we finished our reports and showed 
certain areas in which economies could be effected, the naval headquarters 
immediately, to their credit, implemented some of these recommendations 
and preserved two units and put the others in suspense until the report of the 
militia commission could be brought in. This goes back to Mr. Lambert’s 
questions about sharing accommodation. We suggested positively, for the areas 
where our units were being closed down, that sharing of accommodation would 
effect economies. In order to maintain a reserve at the same dollar amount, but 
getting more people—and it was shown that more were necessary—and also 
by putting off the seven divisions, we lose 247 officers approximately, and 
about 400 men of the rank of leading seaman and above. 

Mr. MATHESON: So the grievous loss here is, as Fulford would suggest, in 
the case of officers? 


Mr. HENDy: Yes, because at the very least that represents a loss of three 
years’ training. The junior officer is a product of three years’ training of 
' U.N.T.D.; the senior one is probably the product of 15 or 20 years’ service. 
These people would have positions to fill in an emergency in the plan. 

Take Fulford’s thesis; it is better to have smaller units where you will 
not lose those people, units in which you have well trained people, than to 
cut them out and try to build up strength in other divisions, where you might 
not do it effectively or the type of increase would be in the untrained people. 
It will take that much more time to pick up your loss. 


Mr. MATHESON: I have one final question. It flows from the comments you 
make about the juridical defect, as you see it, in the militia requirement to 
serve, subject to call out in the event of emergency. From your experience, 
would it be your judgment that the person who is a petty officer or a com- 
missioned officer and who receives that type of training would be more amenable 
to signing up subject to no limitations at all than the able bodied seaman? 
Or is there any difference? 


Mr. HENnpy: I think he would look at it harder because he would be agree- 
ing to sacrifice a little more. He may be a man with a better job, a man with 
a family, whereas a younger chap may be just out of high school and it 
would not bother him so much if he were called out. However, the problem 
is really more apparent than real. If they are asked to do a job, they do come 
up—they have demonstrated this time and again—but there is no power behind 
at. 

Mr. MATHESON: If the legislation was changed, would it seriously affect 
the calibre, quality and numbers of people prepared to come forward, in your 
judgment? 

Mr. Henpy: I do not think so, because I think they expect to be called. 
In this country we are always giving. If we are going to put these men 
on the basis that they are part of the forces and are paid, we should demand 
something in return. We have to do something for the country. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have a supplementary question to ask in this area, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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“made providing for call out beyond a certain period, coupled with ann 


areas in which there is a technically trained work force in large numbe 


- difference; it would not have an impact. I think a lot of people are probably 


being conditioned to this. 


° does it? : 
- bers of the present reserve. Arrangements are made for them to attend summer 


to sea. However, we have very little merchant marine now in any event fro 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Camber, OS Saat One nds 
Mr. LAMBERT: This applies to both these portend the one represe 
the navy and the one representing the air force. If this legislative change \ 


security feature—because this would be the only thing that would work 
do you think public opinion here in Canada would be amenable from the 
ployer point of view? | 

Mr. Henpy: I cannot answer that, Mr. Lambert. I certainly know there a 
some who would and some who would not be amenable. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It would be my feeling that in those highly industrializ 


employers might take the position that a man cannot join the reserve forces 
because the work force would be apt to be disrupted, and then they have to 
take on men. There are no two ways about it, the job security is there. I thi 
this exists even now. Certainly some companies do not like their people in the: 
reserves because there is the annual training to be considered and they have to 
ask for additional leave. This has been debated frequently. 


Mr. Henpy: I do not think the change in legislation would make that mu 


surprised that they are not callable now, and that is why I say some compani 
do not like their people in the reserve forces because they feel that, a 
choice, the fellow will probably go out if required. ) 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mind you, I do not disagree with your thesis when I pu 
this question, but I think it is a matter of public opinion in this country not f 


Mr. Henpy: We have really walked backwards. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It went so far back that no one remembers it. You may , 
recall that even in wartime there was some difficulty about the job security. 


Mr. Henpy: Yes. 


Mr. MacLran: This morning I asked the Commodore about the strength 
of the R.C.N.V.R. before world war II and today. To round out the picture,» 
I would like to ask the same question with regard to the naval reserve. 


Mr. Henpy: Before 1939 there was a very considerable naval reserve— 
Mr. MacLean: Made up of merchant marine officers? | a | 


Mr. Henpy: —which consisted largely of people in the merchant service. e 
There were 500 in the old R.C.N.R. in 1939. Y 
Mr. MacLean: Am I right in assuming that this does not exist now? Or 


Mr. Henpy: There is only one reserve now and those people can be mem= 


training if they cannot attend weekly drills because of their jobs taking them ~ 


which to draw these people. . 


fa 


Mr. MacLean: The point I am making is that the present reserve is. 


fulfilling the function of the R.C.N.V.R. and the naval reserve. Bi 


Mr. HENDyY: That is right; that is why the two were put together. ie 
Mr. MacLean: When you contrast the present naval reserve with the situa- ’ 
tion as it was then, you have to take both of the pre- war organizations into ‘ 
consideration. y 
Mr. HeNpy: Then the figure of reservists would have been about 2, 000 in 
1939 from both components of the reserve. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions to put to Commodo: ; 
Hendy? Bees 


“ae that they could perhaps utilize some of the facilities there for their 


on premises presently owned by the crown, I think this would be a good idea. 
‘I would go further and I would like to ask your opinion about the validity of 
‘the separate recruiting services. We have in many of our cities today the three 
services represented by recruiting officers all in the same building but each man 
he aving a separate office. One will find an air force officer, an army officer and a 
ay aval officer each with his complement of N.C.O.’s and stenographic service. 


resent day conditions, doing the recruiting for all three services? 

Mr. HENDY: We may come to that anyway. It may come to that anyway in 
this integration of the services, but at the present time there are different re- 
uirements and conditions of service. While I do not say it is beyond the capa- 
ility of one person to acquire knowledge of them all in order to adequately 
“recruit or counsel a man on which service he should go into, it just has not been 
‘done under our present division of the three services. 


there is enough work for three, but in the smaller areas there is not, and maybe 
a recruiting counsellor able to advise on all three services and on opporinies 
would be a good idea. As we said in our report, recruiting was not, strictly 
peaking, one of the things we were supposed to look into, but people kept 
talking to us about this, and the problem, as you mention, is space, facilities, and 
efficient use of manpower and accommodation. This came up in relation to what 
e could use. Some of the naval reserve units, for instance, felt the loss of the 
Mavy recruiting personnel because they had time that could be used in assisting 
the reserve unit to be administered. When this man was physically removed 
from the premises, he was not available so: presumably he still had the spare 
time which was not being used. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions of Commodore Hendy? 
Does anyone have any questions referring back to the air force? 

Before the committee adjourns may I, on behalf of the committee, thank 
roup Captain Draper and Commodore Hendy for coming and for submitting 
_ to our questions. 

“ The committee stands adjourned until Tuesday at 11 a.m. The witness then 
will be the Associate Minister of National Defence and the subject will be the 
Reserve Forces. 


OT 


tuiting services in Edmonton. Subject to any legal requirements of leases 


What about having one man with his N.C.O. and stenographic service, under 


_ In the larger centres I think there is enough to justify three people because | 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuEspay, August 18, 1964 
(26) 


‘ The Special Committee on Defence met at 11.20 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Notre Dame de Grace), Béchard, 
Deachman, Fane, Groos, Hahn, Harkness, Lambert, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint- 
Jean), Lloyd, MacInnis, MacLean, MacRae, Martineau, Matheson, Pilon, Smith, 
Temple, Winch—(20). 


- In attendance: Hon. Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister of National Defence; 
‘and Colonel C. P. McPherson, Director of Militia and Cadets. | 


The Committee continued its consideration of the ‘“‘Reserve Forces”. 


On motion of Mr. Groos, seconded by Mr. Smith, 

_ Resolved,—That the Suttie, Hendy and Draper reports, respecting the 
Reserve Forces be printed as appendices to the Committee’s evidence (See 
‘Appendices “A”, “B” and “C” to this day’s Proceedings). 


Mr. Cardin supplied answers to a number of questions asked at previous 
“meetings. He tabled a document entitled “Summary of Militia Effective 
mi Strengths by Areas/Militia Groups as of May 31, 1964.” 


Agreed,—That the above-mentioned document be printed as Appendix ep? 
to today’s Proceedings. 


The Associate Minister of National Defence then made a statement to 
larify certain points respecting the role and functions of the Reserve Forces 
and he was questioned thereon. 


At 12.55 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


EK. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
TurESDAY, August 18, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. May we come to order 


Before we start with the proceedings of the day, may I say that this will 
robably be the last meeting respecting the Reserve Forces. We have received 
he Hendy, Suttie and Draper reports dealing with this subject, and these 
eports have been circulated to Members of Parliament. However, they have 
ot been included in the Evidence of this committee and I think, in order to 
ake sense to outsiders who may be reading the transcript, these reports 
hould be printed as appendices to our proceedings. I would therefore ask for 
a motion that the Suttie, Hendy and Draper reports be printed as appendices 
to today’s proceedings. 

i Mr. SmitH: Why today’s proceedings, Mr. Chairman? Why should they 
not be attached to the proceedings of the days to which they are related? 

: The CHAIRMAN: The proceedings of the previous days’ hearings have been 
_ printed already. However, if they are attached to today’s proceedings they will 
appear at the end of our deliberations on the reserve forces. 

; There is a summary which will be presented today by the Associate 
Minister of Defence which I suggest should be attached to today’s proceedings. 
‘This summary gives the strengths and so on of various militia units across the 
country. 

Mr. Groos: I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SmitH: I second the motion, Mr. Chairman. 

Motion agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Our witness this morning is the Associate Minister of 


ue National Defence who will start with an opening statement; and we will then 
" proceed with questioning. 


Mr. Lucien CARDIN (Associate Minister of National Defence): Before I 


a few questions that were asked when I was here last time. 

Mo I was asked to give the committee the number of officers, N.C.O.s and 
‘privates who are in the militia at the present time, and also the rate of turn- 
over for each of these categories. The answer to that is as follows: In the 


o “average strength was 6, 616 officers, 44,568 other ranks, a total of 51, 184. The 
" maximum strength was 6,705 in August, 1963; other ranks, 48,624 as of July, 
1963. The minimum strength was 6,550 officers as of June, 1964; other ranks, 
i 40,023 as of May, 1964. The strength on June 30, 1964, was 6,550 officers; 
iy 40,213 other ranks, a total strength of 46,763. Enrolments: officers, 1,472; 
_ other ranks, 21,814, a total of 23,286. Releases: 1,612 officers; other ranks, 
mm2t,d32, a total of 29,144. The percentage of annual turnover among the officers 
was 23.3 per cent and, other ranks, 55.3 per cent, making a total of 51.2 
per cent. 

q As the Chairman has stated, in answer to a question that was asked I 
would like to present a table giving the summary of militia effective strengths 
__ by areas as of May 31, 1964. This being very voluminous, I think the best 
_ thing I can do is to fable this summary and have it printed in the proceedings. 
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Mr. Chairman, on July 21, 1964, a question was asked with respect to the 
proportion of the non- Detaent active militia who served on active service — 
in 1939. The records are incomplete, but it has been determined from historical — 
documents that the number enrolled in the non-permanent active militia was — 
51,418 all ranks, of which 46,521 were reported as trained in the fiscal year ‘ 
1938-39. Almost half, or 24,089 all ranks who joined the active service force 
in 1939 were serving or Had Served in the non-permanent active militia. The 
historical records also indicate that enrolment into the active service force 
probably would have been greater but for the medical standards and neal 
limits resulting in rejection of many old soldiers who had seen service ng 
1914-18 and the rejection of those who had more than four dependants. 

There was a final question that was asked concerning the guarding of key 
points in the event. of a serious emergency. As was mentioned at that time, it © P 
would not be in the public interest to list in detail the various installationgil 
designated as key points, but a general comment is in order to explain this , 
particular role being assigned to the militia. As members of the committee — 
know, it has been decided that some 2,500 militiamen would be required to % 
provide trained officers and men for the guarding of key points, internment { 
camps and like duties. Of this number approximately 1,700 are required for 
the guarding of key points. This, of course, is not the total manpower require- * 
ment for such duties. There are in fact two criteria in the selection of installa- 
‘tions considered to require protection. First of all, there are military establish- — 
ments designated as key points by army authorities. These would be guarded © 
generally by regular army personnel, augmented in certain instances by mem- ~ 
bers of the militia. In numbers the requirement would be approximately 1,400 : 
militiamen. ‘ 

Secondly, vital points other than military are designated by E.M.O. with © 
the R.C.M.P. being primarily responsible for their protection. E.M.O. has asked : 
the army to assist the R.C.M.P. at certain specific sites not under service control < 
and this has been agreed to. A total of 300 militiamen within the 2,500 figure © 
-have been allotted to meet this requirement. : 
; In sum, therefore, approximately 800 militiamen would be required for © 
internment camps and similar duties, 1,400 to assist the regular army in the * 
guarding of military installations and some 300 to meet specific E.M.O. requests. z 
in support of the R.C.M.P. ‘ 


Mr. LAMBERT: On a point of information, I wonder if the table concerning — : 
strengths which the minister has asked to have incorporated in the record, : 
refers to the question I asked on page 389, at which point I asked for a break- © 
down showing the militiamen by name and number, corps or base, and actual — 


participation in higher formations. : 


Mr. CarDIN: I am not sure that the table I am giving would give that ® 
information. However, Mr. Chairman, I would like if possible to go ahead with 
the statement and then to hear questions afterwards. 

Following the announcement of the Minister of National Defence last i % 
December of the reduction of the reserve forces of all three services from — 
the level existing at that time, as the members of the committee know, one — 
commission and two committees were established to present the views of the — 
militia and the naval and air force reserves and to make recommendations — 
relating to the organization and operation of those reserves. In a letter dated 
January 17, 1964, addressed to Lieutenant-Colonel LeSueur Brodie, E.D.,_ 
Chairman of the Conrrence of Defence Associations, I set out the general terme \e 
of reference of the two committees in the following words: ; 


The Committees have been requested to put before the Associaia 4 
Minister of National Defence their views concerning the future role 
and composition of the R.C.N.R. and R.C.A.F. auxiliary. They have asee 
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been requested to propose alternatives to the presently planned reduc- 
tion if in their views such alternatives are preferable, but they should 
bear in mind that the equivalent savings of the direct and indirect 
costs of the R.C.N.R. and R.C.A.F. auxiliary must be achieved. 


& You have had before you the terms of reference of the commission to 
_ enquire into the organization and operation of the militia which were in- 
cluded in part I of the report as appendix “A” Part I of the report of the 
- commission, headed by Brigadier E. R. Suttie, has been made available to you 
as together with copies of the report of the ministerial committee on the role 
_ and organization of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve, headed by Commodore 
_ Robert I. Hendy, and the Report of the ministerial committee on the Royal 
_ Canadian Air Force (Auxiliary) headed by Group Captain J. W. P. Draper. 
_ The chairman of the commission and of the two committees have also appeared 
_ before you and given testimony in support of their submissions. 
. It should be clearly understood that the commission and two committees 
were not set up to establish reserve policy. Their function was to study the 
- broad policy established by the government and make recommendations—from 
_ their viewpoint—on the manner in which that policy could be carried out. 
It is and must be the responsibility of the government to weigh these recom- 
_ mendations against all other factors. 
As you know, national defence headquarters is now being reorganized 
as an integrated headquarters, and on August 1, the Chief of Defence Staff was 
_ given responsibility for the administration of the three services: the Royal 
_ Canadian Navy, the Canadian army and the Royal Canadian Air Force. I 
_ directed that the three reports be considered by the new defence staff on an 
_ integrated basis before decisions are taken in respect to the individual recom- 
i mendations put forward. This consideration will be given as expeditiously as 
_ possible, and I estimate that it will be completed by late September or early 
~ October. 
The defence staff, in its review, will, of course, be asked to determine 
_ the compatibility of the reduction in over-all strength to 30,000 with the 
_ recommendations of the Suttie commission, and the extent to which the com- 
_ mittee recommendations dealing with the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve and 
=R.C.A.F. auxiliary are compatible with the requirement set out in my letter 
of January 17: 
Alternatives to the presently planned reduction (must achieve) 
the equivalent savings of the direct and indirect costs of the R.C.N.(R.) 
and R.C.A.F. (Auxiliary). 


: There has been some misunderstanding before the committee between 
the terms strength and establishment, and about the intended strength of 
the militia. Let me make this clear: it is our expectation that the strength of 
the militia will be of the order of 30,000 all ranks. Now, based on experience, 
_ we fully realize that to obtain that strength it will be necessary to list an 
establishment of something in the order of 25-30 per cent higher than that 
strength. 
It is recognized that, at any given time, not all of the strength will be 
fully trained or wholly effective. But it is our expectation that with stricter 
age limits, an improvement in physical standards, the provision of useful and 
interesting roles, and the furnishing of satisfactory training equipment to carry 
out those roles, the militia of the future will be greatly increased in true 
effectiveness. The difference between effective strength and total strength 
~ should be narrowed considerably. It is our aim to achieve as high a degree 
_ of effectiveness within the total strength of the militia as possible. This we 
; believe will have significant benefits for the militia and in return on the 
_ dollars spent on the militia. 
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To supplement this potential we have, at all times, large numbers of © 
ex-regular force personnel who provide a pool of trained men, many of whom — 
would be available in an emergency. Prior to world war I and world war II 
no such body of trained officers and men existed. 

In the terms of reference, the composition of the force has been broken 
down on the basis of the several roles for which reserve forces are required. ~ 
It should be recognized, however, that some flexibility has deliberately been 
built into the requirements as set out. The over-all appropriation for the militia 
has been determined on the basis of a judgment in which many factors have — 
been taken into account. These include the scale of probabilities in respect — 
to various kinds of possible conflict, as set out in the white paper. As already ’ 
indicated, the importance of mobilization potential has been lessened in pro- ~ 
portion to the increased emphasis placed on the concept of operational forces- 4 
in-being. Related to this is the fact that with the substantial forces-in-being, * 
the potential for mobilizing and training new recruits using the facilities of — 
the permanent forces substantial compared with the pre-world war I and 
pre-world war II situations. The extent to which reserve forces must be relied — 
on for mobilization purposes is correspondingly lower, and it is felt that the a 
potential from an over-all strength of approximately 30,000 is the most that @ 
can be justified in the scale of priorities. . 

In the terms of reference, the composition of the force has been broken ¥ 
down on the basis of the several roles for which reserve forces are required. — 
It should be recognized, however, that some flexibility has deliberately been © 
built into the requirements as set out. The over-all appropriation for the militia — 
has been determined on the basis of a judgment in which many factors have ( 
been taken into account. These include the scale of probabilities in respect — 
of various kinds of possible conflict, as set out in the white paper. As already : 
indicated, the importance of mobilization potential has been lessened in propor- , 
tion to the increased emphasis placed on the concept of operational forces-in- — 
being. Related to this is the fact that with the substantial forces-in-being, the — 
potential for mobilizing and training new recruits using the facilities of the P 
permanent force is substantial compared with the pre-world war I and pre-@ 
world war II situations. The extent to which reserve forces must be relied on — 
for mobilization purposes is correspondingly lower, and it is felt that the % 
potential from an over-all strength of approximately 30,000 is the most that % 
can be justified in the scale of priorities. i 

One of the key factors in our expectation of improved effectiveness from t 
the militia is our previously stated intention regarding corps training. We 4 
recognize that the decision taken in 1959 to restrict corps training in favour bi 
of an exclusive civil survival role had a detrimental effect on the morale of © 
militia units. They felt, with considerable justification, that they were quite — 
capable of undertaking both types of training. e 

In addition, there has been some change in the strategic situation during t 
this period. As a result a condition of nuclear stalemate has developed between M 
east and west, and the possibility of mobilization, though still remote, has © 
gained credence. Considering all these factors, we have concluded that ih 
increased emphasis on corps training is justified, and will contribute sub- a 
stantially toward the creation of a more effective, enthusiastic militia. This — 
decision does not, of course, eliminate civil survival training. All militia units, — 
as well as regular force units, are trained in civil survival methods, and the © 
militia will continue to be trained in this field. a 

In summary, there has been no change in reserve policy as outlined — 
previously in the white paper and through ministerial announcements; the — 
recommendations of the commission and two committees are being studied on © 
an integrated basis by the new defence staff and announcements on the 4 
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_ September or early October. The militia strength will be approximately 30,000; 
.. will be improved in effectiveness kanye stricter BEC and physical require- 


Pa Deeaining but also training in the civil Ae eenin field, Although over-all financial 
outlay in reserves will be substantially less, it is our determination that their 
effectiveness in relation to cost will be substantially greater. 
ig I would once again like to thank Brigadier Suttie, Commodore Hendy and 
i Group Captain Draper, as well as all those excellent officers who served with 
| them, for the thoughtful submissions they have made. I can assure them and 
_ honourable members of the committee that all the recommendations are being 
re carefully studied and that the information supplied is helpful in assisting us 
in the discharge of our responsibilities. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Cardin. 

Before we proceed, we have about one hour and 20 minutes left for 
- questioning and I think probably we should be able to complete our work 
mat this sitting. 
' I would not like the committee members to restrict themselves in their 
- questioning but to be as brief as they possibly can when putting questions. 
Would you proceed, Mr. Deachman. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Has the minister by any chance a number of copies of his 


Mr. Canine: Yes, I think there are some available. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there sufficient copies to distribute? 

Mr. LAMBERT: Why were they not distributed before? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Deachman, perhaps you would like to proceed while 
copies of the statement are being distributed. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Yes, I will proceed. 

Mr. Cardin, relating the two statements which you made this morning I 
think I am correct when I say that you gave the present militia strength in the 
order of something in excess of 50,000. Is that correct? That was in your 
first statement. 


4 Mr. CARDIN: Yes, I think so. 

am Mr. DEACHMAN: It was something in excess of 50,000. 

. Mr. LressarD (Lac-Saint-Jean): It was 51,184. 

4 Mr. DEACHMAN: Then you felt the combined turnover rate for officers and 
a men is running in excess of 50 per cent? 


Mr. Carvin: Yes. 
4 Mr. DEACHMAN: So, you are turning over the force every couple of years on 
an average and this would mean, if no further recruiting was done, the force 
/ then would drop to a level of well below 30,000 in the course of a single year. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. CARDIN: Yes. 

Mr. DEACcCHMAN: Now, looking at the figures that you have given us, I am 

wondering whether in settling upon a strength of 30,000 on a paper establish- 

ment in the order of 35,000 to 40,000 if you intend to achieve this by letting 
people out of the militia forces or do you intend to achieve it in the course of 
normal attrition of the forces while recruiting at a limited pace until it has 
adjusted itself? 

Mr. CarpDIN: This is a part of the study that is now being undertaken and 
on which decisions will be taken toward the end of September or the beginning 
_ of October. This is what we are looking into at the present time. We are trying 
4 to determine how we are going to diminish the force to the 30,000 strength. 
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Mr. DEACHMAN: Will you continue recruiting in the meantime or do you 
anticipate that recruiting virtually will cease while these decisions are being _ 
made? | ‘= 

Mr. CarpDIN: I understand that recruiting may have slackened off a little. « 
I think that recruiting applications may be taken in but I am not sure they ‘% 
will be put on strength before the decision is taken. 1 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Has any step been taken yet to advise older members of 
the force that they may be expected to drop out because of the improved physi- 
cal requirements? e 

Mr. Carptn: No, they have not been specifically advised of this, except — 
what they might have read in the newspapers; however, as I stated before at a 
previous meeting, any decision that will be taken will be made known to the @ 
members of the militia prior to making these announcements public. * 

Mr. DEaAcuMaAN: And when do you expect this will take place? 

Mr. CarpIn: The end of September or the beginning of October. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: So, by the end of September or the beginning of October 
these militia people now in service and in uniform will know where they 
stand relative to this new force of 30,000? 

Mr. CARDIN: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your questioning, Mr. Deachman? 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you proceed, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smitu: I think your statement, Mr. Cardin, says that by better recruit- 
ing procedures and a more interesting program you expect to be able to keep 
the effective strength closer to the maximum and reduce the turnover. Has 
there been any estimate made in respect of how much you can reduce the ~ 
present turnover of 55 per cent a year by this improved program? i 

Mr. CarpIn: I do not think the actual figures have been worked out. I ~ 
think it would be very difficult to do that. However, it is felt that a good per- 
centage of the 55 per cent turnover relates to young student militia people 
who are more likely to change towns. | 

Mr. SmitH: Now, I do not think that a 55 per cent turnover is necessarily ~ 
a bad thing because you do keep operationally trained and disciplined people 
in your community. However, does the defence department honestly hope they 
can get so good they will have to have only 30,000 enlisted men to provide 
30,000 effectives. 3 

Mr. Carptn: I think the department feels the program will be good enough ~ 
to interest people to stay on, as a result of which they will be closer to their ~ 
effective strength than previously. . 

There is a possibility that the effective strength will be lower than the 
total strength but there are methods whereby this can be filled in case of 
emergency. For instance, there is a goodly number of well qualified ex-armed 
forces personnel who could be called upon in time of emergency, which did not 
exist either in 1938 or 1939. 

Mr. SMITH: Then, it is not proposed to enlist the militia up to establish- 
ment? 

Mr. Carvin: No. The total strength will be 30,000. 

Mr. SmrtH: Which will be 25 per cent or 30 per cent less than its estab- 
lished strength? 

Mr. CarpDIN: Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. SmirH: Then, how is it planned, assuming that emergencies did arise, 
when the 30,000 people all will have been designated for certain duties, to 
give continuity to the militia during an emergency. 
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Mr. Carvin: Well, of course, it depends on the circumstances. If we were 
faced with an emergency, which was of a conventional type, there is a pos- 
sibility that by mobilization and things like that we could meet these require- 
_ ments, but under the circumstances and what is normally foreseeable it is felt 
- it would be conceivable to have a militia where the total would be 30,000 and 
- the effective strength would be a little less. But, there is some flexibility in 
the fact we do have well qualified ex-regular officers and men. 

baa Mr. SmitH: Is a record kept of location and is there any continuity be- 
- tween forces and ex-officers now? Do you actually know where they all are 
_ and what they are doing? 

“ Mr. Carpin: I really do not know what is now being done but I presume 
_ it would be. 

; Mr. SmitH: And, if it is not being done now is there any plan to keep 
such a record? If we are going to count on them should they not be transferred 


4 at the end of their active service to some sort of— 
a Mr. LAMBERT: Supplementary reserve. 
ke Mr. SmiItTH: —supplementary reserve, as Mr. Lambert stated. However, 


oe I was thinking of something a little more detailed than a supplementary 
_ reserve. I remember that all of us for many years after the war filled out the 
- «cards. Has there been any thought given to that? 

Mr. CarpIn: Well, I will be happy to take that under consideration. So 
_ far, I do not think there is anything more than a supplementary reserve list. 
4 The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Lambert. 
‘ Mr. LAMBERT: Turning back to this 30,000 effective strength, may I say 
5 that I think someone is looking at this with rosy tinted glasses because in the 
terms of reference to the Suttie commission the operational goals for the 
militia were outlined, and the defence program of Canada was looking to the 
reserve force militia for 30,000 men, which would be 30,000 men, and 


s available. 
E Now, we saw in the Suttie commission report, and from the examination 
s of the witnesses—even the minister himself indicated it—that to reach an 


_ effectiveness of 30,000 one would have to have more than that. The minister 
ie has indicated that there would be an establishment for more than that, but 
_ unless an establishment is filled it is meaningless. 

This morning I want to get it quite clear in my own mind that the over-all 
strength of actual men will not exceed 30,000. 

Mr. Carpin: That is correct. 

Mr. LAMBERT: As compared to the 50,000 that existed heretofore. 

Mr. Carpin: Mr. Chairman, it is possible that during the previous meeting 
- which I attended I might have caused some confusion in the minds of the 
members of the committee regarding the establishment as compared to the 
total strength. I wish to apologize if this was so. I want to say here and now 
_ that the total strength would not exceed 30,000. 
; Mr. LAMBERT: We have got that clear now I hope because, after all, 
establishments are merely on paper and are meaningless unless they are 
actually filled out. 


Does the minister feel that from here on in there is going to be the dawn 
of a new era in militia which is going to change the attitudes of men serving 
in the militia, their availability, their job transference, the high reliance on 
young soldiers to fill out the militia, and that you are going to be able to 
provide 30,000 people as sought for or claimed in your instructions to the 
Suttie commission out of 30,000? 


Mr. Carpin: Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is our hope that with the new role, the 
mew look, that is being given to the militia, with a reduced age limit, with 
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increased physical requirements, that it will be possible to come close t 
30,000 total strength. If there is a small margin, it can be filled in by ex 
regular armed forces personnel. 

Mr. LAMBERT: What hold have you got on these ex-regulars? . 

Mr. CARDIN: I am quite sure that if there were an emergency—and this. i” 
is what we are talking about—they would be the first ones to come forth. i 

Mr. LAMBERT: In other words, you think they would respond to a waving ~ 
of the flag? i 

Mr. Carvin: They would respond to a call on their sense of responsibility. 
I believe that. bh 

Mr. Lampert: I may say that I think the minister, to put it mildly, is. — 
just a little bit optimistic. I would go so far as to say that this has certain ~ 
elements of a pipe dream because I do not think that a strength of 30,000 men 
is going to realize the objectives. I am not that optimistic. That is part of the: 
policy and it may be right, but I think that to try to achieve the program in ~ 
this way is to be completely unrealistic in so far as the effective strength is: 4 
concerned. e 

Mr. CARDIN: I think the SEE Toh is going to do everything it can to ~ 
reduce the gap between the total strength and the effective strength of the: 
militia, and I think it is possible. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I will leave that alone for now because there is a difference: 
of opinion here, and I think that events will prove who is right.. 

My next point is this, the minister has indicated it will be late September: 
or early October before the whole reorganization can be considered. Will this: 
also include the withholding of the issuance of training programs until that. 
time, because it is my information that the militia have not yet received their 
training programs for the next year and that this is causing consternation. © 
among the militia? 

Mr. CARDIN: For the next year? Yes, I am afraid so. The decisions will — 
have to await until the end of September. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I suppose this is done with the full realization of what is: 
going to happen within the next few months as far as the militia is concerned? 

Mr. CArRDIN: Of course we are not extremely happy about it but we feel 
that the logical thing to do is to come up with a decision on what the over-all’ — 
picture of the militia reserves will be in general. The time for that decision. — 
will be in September or October. a 

Mr. LAMBERT: I suppose you realize you are not going to have any militia 
at all, if I sense their reactions. I would urge the minister to move much more 
rapidly than is indicated because my understanding of the reaction within ~ 
the militia is that while they would like to get on with it they do not know 
what units are going to remain, they do not know what strength they would ~ 
go to, and they have not any training programs. eC 


Mr. Carpin: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Lambert realizes that althougl is 
we are trying to deal with this as expeditiously as possible the problem that 
is involved is a very large one, particularly since we are trying now to come ~ 
up, in September or the beginning of October, with a complete package de- E | 
cision concerning the reserves, and we feel that it is a logical way of treating 
the subject, rather than doing things now which will have to be done in 
October. We feel that time should be taken to study this thing thoroughly and 
completely and then come up with a decision by September or October regard=- 
ing the whole of the reserves including the militia and the two auxiliaries,, 
the navy and the air force. 
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_ Mr. LamMBeErtT: You would have done better I think to concentrate on the 
reorganization at the top, and not bite off too much. I am afraid this is what 
you have done; that there are very grave problems in the unification of com- 
mand, and so forth, at the top. In addition to this, you have gone into a com- 
_ plete reorganization of the militia, and the same people are having to make 
| 4 decisions on that. They have not the time and the knowledge to do it. 


:a Mr. CaArRDIN: I think the people on the defence staff are capable of handling 
_ the two questions quite adequately. As a matter of fact, it would seem to me 
_ that there is a relationship between the integrated force and the reserves and 
_ what we expect of the reserves. 


ibe Mr. LAMBERT: Quite right, but, Mr. Chairman, I think the minister will 

also agree that perhaps it would be better to move one step at a time instead 

_ of trying to solve the whole problem all at once, because certainly there are 

__ areas here in which they are feeling their way. 

i Mr. CARDIN: I agree there are areas where we are feeling our way, but 

_ in the over-all picture of the reserves we still feel it would be better to spend 

_ a little more time in analysing the problem as a whole and then to come up 

_ with a decision on the whole of the reserves. This can not be done before 

_ September or the middle of October. 

Ni Mr. WINCH: What about the battalion training officers now? I can imagine 

- what they feel because I was a battalion training officer for three years. 

Mr. CARDIN: I do not deny there is grave anxiety and concern on the part 

of the members of the militia, particularly the battalion trainers, and it is not 

_ pleasant for us to do this, but I still believe this is the logical approach to the 

_ whole problem even though it may create some anxiety in the minds of the 

_ commanding officers. 

a Mr. HARKNESS: In the terms of reference for the commission and the com- 
_ mittees I take it, from what you have said, that the financial limit was the 

overriding consideration which this commission and the committees had to bear 

_ in mind. Was that the case? 

Mr. CarRDIN: That was one consideration. 

| Mr. HarKNESS: It was the overriding consideration, as I understand it 

_ from the wording of the terms of reference that we were given. 

But they should bear in mind that the equivalent savings of the 

: direct and indirect costs of the R.C.N.R. and R.C.A.F. auxiliary must 

, be achieved. 

ei Mr. CARDIN: In that sense yes, they were given a figure. Certain decisions 
had been taken by the department, and the committees had other suggestions 

_ to make. The condition was that they should stay within the limit that had 

been placed. 

Mr. HARKNESS: It would seem to me that this is not the best way to 

approach the most efficient and effective organization of the militia forces of 
this country. 
i" Mr. CarpINn: I think that overyone realizes that even in the reorganization 
of national defence the question of cutting costs was an important factor. 
However, I think it is possible to cut costs and to try to get the best available 
_ defence for the dollar spent. The same principle applies to the reserves, and 
although it is quite evident that if we had twice as much money to spend we 
- could perhaps get twice the effectiveness, we do not have that, and we still feel 
that within the limited amount of money that we have we are aiming to achieve 
_ the best possible service from the militia and the reserve forces. 

Mr. HarKnEss: I will still maintain what criticism I made here several 
# times before, that not only as far as the regular forces are concerned but also 
in particular as far as the reserves are concerned, the whole thing is viewed 
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on the basis of a certain financial consideration rather than on the basis of # 
what is going to give you an effective defence force. I think this is the wrong ~ 


way to proceed. 


Mr. Carvin: I think it would be unrealistic not to think in terms of cost - 


in this or in any other matters. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Certainly you can think in terms of cost, but to arbitrarily 
set down certain financial limits and say, “There you are’, I do not think is 
going to produce a good result. 

Mr. Carvin: Here is what we did, we said: “This is the amount of money 
you are allowed, try to come up with the best possible effective organization 
within that amount of money.” I do not think that that is unreasonable. 

Mr. Matueson: Could I ask a supplementary question on that, following 


Colonel Harkness’ question. Is that not precisely the way we have always 


determined defence expenditures in Canada, certainly since world war Il, 
that is on a large scale, splitting between the services, the navy, the army and 
the air force, but more particularly even in a breakdown? 

Mr. HarKness: I would say that this is not the way the thing has been 
done. The basic premise that has been worked from, starting particularly at 
the time of the Korean war, was what defence forces were required to meet the 
needs. 

Mr. Carvin: I think also there is a difference between what happens in a 
period of war and what happens in peacetime, but I am inclined to agree with 
Mr. Matheson that so long as I have been in the department at least it seems 
to me that there was a limited amount of money available for defence, and 
this was broken down into the three services. Each service had a certain 
amount of money in which to turn out what they felt was the best possible 
organization in their particular service. 

Mr. HarKNESS: There is a difference of opinion here. 

I will go on to the matter of strength. Is this strength of 30,000 the strength 
of officers and N.C.O.’s the war establishment strength or a reduced basis from 
that? 
Mr. CarDIN: What do you mean ‘war establishment strength”? 

Mr. Harkness: There is a war establishment strength of officers, N.C.O.’s 
and men for an infantry battalion, let us say. Up to date, as far as the militia 
is concerned, the number of officers and N.C.O.’s was worked out on the basis 


of war establishment, and the strength of officers particularly, and. .of:-N-C. Oe 4 


to a large extent, in good units, was up to that strength. In this limit of 30,000 
that you put on, what is the situation here as far as the strength of officers and 
N.C.O.’s is concerned? 

Mr. Carvin: I think Colonel McPherson is here and perhaps could answer 
that question. 

I wonder, Mr. Harkness, whether you could repeat your question? 

Mr. HarKNESs: My question is whether as far as the units making up the 
militia are concerned within the over-all figure of 30,000 strength which is 
allowed, the number of officers and N.C.O.’s in the units making up the militia 
can be recruited up to the full war establishment strength, or whether their 
numbers are going to be cut down by 10, 20 or 30 per cent, whatever it may be. 

Colonel C. P. McPHERSON (Director of Militia and Cadets): The answer to 
this question would bear perhaps on the second part of the Suttie commission 


report. But our experience has shown that most militia units do not come 


close to their established strength. It is therefore likely that we shall be 
taking a realistic view of what should be the strength of each militia unit. 
What this figure is likely to be of course remains for further study. But for 
example I think it is well known that with a battalion of an established 
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strength of about 850, it cannot recruit up to that establishment figure as you 
will see from the figures given you. 

_ Mr. Harkness: Yes, but in the past, as I have said before, all the good 
units have had their full strength of officers and senior N.C.O.s. It is proposed 
that this will continue to be the situation? In other words, can each unit 
_ really have what is the laid down war establishment in officers and N.C.O.s 
actually on strength? 

_ Mr. McPuerson: If the total strength of the unit is to be restricted, then 
there is some likelihood that the number of officers and non-commissioned 
- officers might be restricted. I am thinking of the well known saying that you 
- do not want to have too many chiefs and not enough Indians. Perhaps these 
_ two figures would be brought a little more realistically together. 

fe Mr. HARKNESS: Well, if that is to be the situation, I suggest we are not 
' going to have effective units, and that it will be impossible to have effec- 
- tive units. The real effectiveness of any militia unit in my experience of 
_ something like 40 years now of having something to do with them—the effec- 
_ tiveness really lies in your cadre of officers and senior N.C.O.s; and if you 
fail to fill the gap—the cadre of officers and senior N.C.O.s of your unit—your 
~ unit will not be an effective unit and that it will be impossible to bring 
a it up to strength in an emergency, and to have it operate at anything like 
We effectiveness. 

2 Mr. CarpINn: I think I should say, as has been said earlier, that the final 
_ decision on this matter will be taken towards the end of September or the 
_ beginning of October, when I shall see to it that consideration is given to the 
point you have raised. 

/ _ Mr. Harkness: If there is such a projection that you will not have your full 
strength of officers and senior N.C.O.s, I would hope that the idea would be 
given up. Let us consider the time prior to the second world war when you 
- had a comparable situation in a battalion of militia which I happened to be 
_ in, we had a strength of seven officers. I think the strength of the number 
— of senior N.C.O.s was about the same. You were allowed to take to camp 
- only 30 men because of the very small amount of money available for militia 
training. But you were allowed to take to camp your full slate of officers and 
meesenior N.C.O:s. 

Under these circumstances we were able to train sufficiently, efficiently 
and effectively, so that when mobilization came in 1939 everybody agrees 
_ that the militia was able to produce a force in a short space of time. But if 
- we had not had these officers and N.C.O.s, it would have been absolutely 
impossible to do it. In other words, if they had not been there actually earlier, 
_ there would have been considerable trouble in getting the unit up to full 
NY strength and to be on the job. 

*y You speak of various guarding jobs and so on. But if you did not have 
a situation something along that line, it would be absolutely impossible to 
get the number of men you required and to do any of these jobs in a reason- 
ably efficient way. 

Mr. CARDIN: Let me assure you, Colonel Harkness, that consideration will 
be given to your views in this matter. May I answer Mr. Lambert’s concern 
Ae about the effect this will have upon training. Let me say that messages were 
sent out to each command by wire several weeks ago giving them instruction 
_ on training, and these will be followed by more detailed instructions con- 
cerning training between now and May 1, 1965. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In other words, there will be an interim program? 
Mr. CARDIN: Yes. 
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Mr. Harkness: As far as this strength of 30,000 is concerned, on the 
basis of the answer that you gave today in reply toa question which was asked — 
some time ago—I believe I asked it myself—as to what proportion of the © 
members of the militia did actually go into service when mobilization came a 
in 1939, the proportion was something under 50 per cent. a 

Mr. Carpin: About one half. Gg 

Mr. Harkness: On the basis of that experience it would seem probable ~ 
that if an emergency developed in the future, and you required 30,000 men, ae 
under those circumstances you would actually get only something in the © 
neighbourhood of 15,000. ; ; 

Mr. Carvin: No, I do not agree with you, because one of the reasons that a 
only 50 per cent of the militia were taken on active service was the fact — 
that a good many of them were either too old, or not medically fit. Again it af 
was the question of their being not accepted, as people with four dependants. 

Mr. HARKNESS: On what basis do you make that statement? 


Mr. Carvin: What is that? 
Mr. Harkness: I repeat: On what basis do you make that statement? — 
Because, in my own personal experience as far as the militia in Calgary were © 
concerned, the number of people of that kind was very, very small indeed. 

Mr. MatHESoN: It was not that way in Quebec. 

Mr. HarKNESS: In my own artillery brigade we only had one officer in 
that category who was too old or was physically unfit. 

Mr. Carvin: Perhaps you had an exceptional brigade. 

Mr. HarKNEss: No. The same thing applied in other units, the engineers — 
the signallers, and the Calgary Highlanders. The situation was good at that 
time. This situation that you mentioned just did not exist there. Where did — 
you get those figures? 

Mr. Carvin: These figures were taken from the documents at that time. _ 
This is the result of the investigation. : 

Mr. Harkness: I would question this statement very much. It is all very ‘ 
well to make statements along that line, but my experience does not bear 3 
that out. ¥ 

Mr. Carvin: I would imagine that your experience was derived perhaps 
only in a brigade or so? But the documents were consulted, and we have had 4 
to do with the whole of the militia. These documents were taken as they were. : 

‘ 
é 
: 
q 
5 
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We did not try to interpret them. We just put down the records as they were. d 

Mr. HARKNESS: In any event, I think you have previously admitted when © 
we were discussing this matter earlier that in order to have 30,000 effectives 
at the time of an emergency, you would have to have considerably more than 
that number on strength within these units. 

Mr. Carvin: That is correct. I apologize to the committee if I have con- — 
fused the issue on this question. 

Mr. Harkness: It is not a matter of confusing the issue. I think there is 
no question but that this is the situation, where there is a total strength of 4 
30,000, and you need 30,000 to do the job that you set, this is what is calculated : 
to be needed in the event of an emergency if an emergency should take place, “ 
and you had 30,000, you would have to get something in the neighbourhood of — 
15,000, and if you thought you needed more than that at the most you would — 
get 20,000. I think there is no question that the result is that the militia will . 
not be able to do the job in an emergency which you, according to these ¥ 
calculations, think it must or it should do. F 
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Mr. Carvin: I feel that the effective strength will be far higher than it 
was in the past. And I also stated that there were of course experienced 
men that could be called upon to fill the gap between the effective strength 
and a 30,000 requirement. 

: Mr. Harkness: In the event of an emergency taking place, I think you 
will find that the men recruited are in jobs and are concerned in places where 
it will perhaps be difficult for them to get away and things of that kind, and 
_ that you will not have this rapid filling up of ranks which you seem to envisage, 
m1 particularly of the men that are required who, by that time, in many cases, 
5 _ will have been away from military training activities by anything pe to five. 


“Mr. CARDIN: I think you are forgetting that there is a normal attrition 
every year, and that these people are fresh out from the regular forces. 


& 

& Mr. HARKNESS: There is normal attrition, that is right, but I think you 
_ will find that the number will be much less than the number required, and 
_ particularly that they are not going to be in an organization and are not going 
_ to be able to go ahead immediately. 

4 Mr. CarRDIN: I think we have a difference of opinion here. We feel that 
& we can meet the requirement of 30,000 in these ways by increasing the 
_ standards of the militia, by reducing the age limit, and gradually creating 
a great deal more enthusiasm in the militia. If an emergency arises you can 
a count on people from the forces who have been recently in. 


iy The CHAIRMAN: I do not wish to interrupt, but I do have a number of 
- members who have indicated that they want to ask questions. 
3 Mr. DEACHMAN: I have a supplementary question. If you have a force 


“now of 50,000, and if you propose to have a standard force of 30,000, does it 
not stand to reason that if you choose the 30,000 among healthier men, you 
- can retain them longer. They will all be better physically, and it will be a great 
- deal easier to maintain such a force of 30,000 than to maintain a force of 
50,000, and that you would find it to be easier to maintain a force of 30,000 
o than perhaps to retain the present force of 50,000? 
a Mr. HARKNESS: I think you would find that the situation would work out 
in this way. 
be: Mr. DEACHMAN: The figures are all set out, and the mathematics of the 
_ thing are clearly shown. 
& The CHAIRMAN: I have a number of other people who wish to ask 
- questions. 
te Mr. MacInnis: I have interpreted the Minister’s remarks to mean that 
_ they only intend to recruit from 70 to 75 per cent of their establishments. 
b9 Mr. CARDIN: Yes, about that. 
Mr. MacInnis: That you would mean that you are recruiting from 70 to 
75 per cent of your establishment, and that at no time is your strength going 
to require 30,000. 

Mr. CARDIN: That is right. 

Mr. MacInnis: The implication which I would take from previous com- 
mittee meetings is that the effect of it would be to permit you a greater lee- 
way; in other words, I am of the opinion that it is 30 to 35 per cent that you 
people would need in excess of your strength; but would it not be the other 
Way around, if you are going to recruit only 70 to 75 per cent of your estab- 
lishment? 

Mr. CarDIN: That is right. 

Mr. MacInnis: You referred in an answer to increasing the standards of 
the militia as such. Has such a program been worked out partially or otherwise, 
21310—2 
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and if so, what is the basic difference between ee set-up and this othe 
training requirement? 

Mr. CarpIn: There is I think a great field of possibilities in the ages, ane 
in a comparison of the ages of the present people in the militia. I think we 
may very easily reduce the age limits, which will automatically increase the © 
effectiveness of the militia. Standards of health I think are also a factor which © 
could be looked into very carefully, and in that way also increase the effective- a 
ness of the militia with younger and healthier men. 

Mr. MacInnis: We are reaching for something that is normal here? 

Mr. CARDIN: Yes. | 

Mr. MacInnis: It is a very normal thing to look for younger people, 
healthier people, who can do any job that may be required. 

Mr. Carpin: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am speaking of the actual programs within the new 
set- -up. Just what changes are foreseen in this regard? 

Mr. CarpIn: There are no programs that have been decided upon yet, 
nor can there be until decisions have been made on the whole militia, on what 
forms it will take, and what units there will be. 

Colonel McPherson has reminded me that there will be considerably more 
corps training, for one thing. 

Mr. MacInnis: This is what I am reaching for. There will be more corps 
training? What else is there in mind? 

Mr. CarpIn: There is what I mentioned last time I was before the com- 
mittee, the matter of trying to give to the militia training with the regular — 
forces on regular equipment during the summer months to a considerably © 
greater degree than before. é 

Mr. MacInnis: Has any thought been given in the larger centres to © 
breaking down training units? ¥ 

Mr. Carpin: This is part of the study that is now taking place. ; i 

Mr. MacInnis: Can you elaborate on that? What is the intention? i 

Mr. CarpIn: This is part of the study that is now taking place, and the © 
decision will be made known in September or October. x 

Mr. MacInnis: Possibly you can hear me out in what I was going to 4 
suggest in respect of the larger centres. I have in mind Halifax. We do not 
have the problem in Cape Breton that they have in Halifax where there is a © 
main armoury available to militia units two days a week, or whatever it may : 
be. This is placed in such a way that it is not very centralized for outlying 4 
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units. It is felt by the militia units in that area that if there was a breakdown — 
of facilities to the larger centres it could be much more successful than it is 
at the moment with the units having to come for miles around into the Halifax ~ 
armoury. I think this has a great deal to do with the current failure of the 
militia units in the larger centres. ‘ 

That is partially the case in Halifax, but I am not saying it is a failure © 
there. However, if this is a problem in Halifax, it is much more of a problem 
in Montreal, Toronto and the larger western cities. 

Mr. CarpIN: You are correct, and this is one of the objectives of the Suttie — 
commission report. The second part of that report deals with that particular 4 
aspect. As I stated, the Department of National Defence is now looking care- : 
fully into the second part of the Suttie commission report in conjunction also © 
with the other two committee reports but no decision has yet been taken in } 
regard to what exactly will be done. Once that decision is made, then things " 
such as training programs will automatically be implemented. iy 
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Mr. MacInnis: Aside from this decentralization as Mr. Lloyd suggested it 
‘should be referred to, can the minister now elaborate on any further portions 
of this program with regard to which the committee has not yet heard? 
‘Mr. Carvin: No, I cannot elaborate further; this will be done in September. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Groos, Mr. Temple, Mr. Matheson, Mr. Asselin and 
Mr. Laniel have indicated that they wish to speak. Mr. Groos. 

_ Mr. Groos: This is the first time I have heard these very high figures on 
the turnover that has taken place in the reserve forces. Something over 50 per 
cent was mentioned. I would be very depressed if I were to think that this 
were to continue under the new arrangements. It seems to me that with this 
os _ sort of thing happening in the reserve the standard of efficiency must have 
a been a lot lower than I think the public would have realized. I wonder how 
A, long this large turnover of over 50 per cent has been continuing. How long 
~ has this been going on? That is my first question of the minister. 

a Mr. Carpin: This, I understand, is quite a normal turnover and this, of 
. is one of the reasons why we feel that a reorganization of the reserves 


Mr. Choos: Has any study been made of the reasons for this great 
turnover? 

; Mr. Carpin: I am not sure that a study of the reasons was made; but as 
_ you know this is a voluntary exercise; one can get in voluntarily and one can 
get out voluntarily. There is also the fact that, particularly among the other 
- ranks, who are usually younger people, they either change towns or they get 
married and some attrition takes place in this way. I think it would be very 
hal difficult to try to pinpoint any one particular reason why the turnover is so 
ia great. 

Mr. LANIEL: Selection has something to do with it. 

Mr. Groos: I would think, Mr. Cardin, that if we are to offer the reserve 


. we know how to go about this selection as a result of the experience that we 
_ have gained before. I wonder if any suggestion has ever been made that when 


He Mr. CarDIN: I do not know that this has been decided as yet but this to 
_ me is a logical follow-up of what we are trying to do. It would seem to me 
_ that selection of the people in the militia has a direct bearing on the turnover. 
pI think we have not been too selective in the past in this field, and I would hope 
_ that there would be some kind of requirement to serve for a certain length of 
_ time. I think this would solve part of the problem. 
: Mr. Groos: I would think Mr. Cardin that those in charge of the reserve 
” units would feel there is a much greater possibility of their doing something 
ae if they were no longer faced with this very great turnover every year, 
and the efficiency of those units should be very much increased provided the 
: considerations that I have put forward are taken into account. I am very 
my _ hopeful myself that with this 30,000 proposal, there will be 30,000 really 
_ effective and keen militiamen, and that their effectiveness will be far greater 
than the active effectiveness of the much larger group that we have had in 
( the past. 
; Mr. CARDIN: That is what we are trying to do. 


Mr. McPHErRSoON: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I might make a general com- 
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I held recent conversations with General Kerr of the Australian citizen 7 
force and with General Lang who is the Director of Training for the British — 
army. We came to some general conclusions. One conclusion is that the young © 
man of today does not really want to associate with people who are outside of | 
his age group. This is general in Australia and in Great Britain. ' 

Secondly, the young man of today does not like to be drilled too much. 
Many of the old soldiers here remember their own days, to put it in the verna- © 
cular, of square bashing, and although drill has its part and place in any 
military training program I believe there must be limitations to the amount 
of drill the young soldier is given. General Kerr, General Lang and myself 
concluded that we must have a different look at the kind of training we are 
giving to young men today in order not only to attract them but to sustain 
their interest and thereby keep them for a longer period in our reserves. 

That is all I would like to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Groos: In effect, this is really a study of one of the reasons why 
there has been such a turnover? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Temple. 

Mr. TemMpLE: Mr. Cardin, the strength of the militia to be achieved is 
about 30,000. Is that right? 

ir, CARDIN:. Yes. 

Mr. TemMpuLe: And in order to achieve this strength the establishment will 
be from 25 per cent to 30 per cent over and above that and, therefore, 37,500 
to 39,000 is the establishment proposed? 

Mr. CARDIN: Yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary. 

The minister approved the suggestion of Mr. Temple that the establish- © 
ment will be 37,000 to 39,000. Now, I put the question before in this way; my 
interpretation from: what he said was that the recruiting would be 70 per 
cent to 75 per cent of the establishment, and the minister said yes to that. 
Now, you cannot have it both ways. Are we going to have an establishment 
of 25 per cent to 30 per cent above strength, which would give us at the 
outside, 39,000, or are we taking 70 per cent to 75 per cent? 

Mr. CarpiIn: The establishment has not been determined to the exact 
figure. What was said was that the establishment would be somewhere between 
25 per cent and 30 per cent higher than the actual total strength. Now, you 
asked me whether the strength would be 25 per cent less than the establish- 
ment was and basing myself on the fact the establishment would be 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent higher I could say yes to your question. 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, but as I mentioned at the time, my interpretation 
from the answers given to previous questions by Mr. Lambert and Mr. Harkness 
was that 30,000 was:going to be the figure. 

Mr. CARDIN: Yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: Then, I put my question directly and said that this is inter- 
preted as meaning we are to recruit only 70 per cent to 75 per cent of our 
establishment, and the minister said yes. Now, it cannot be both ways. It 
cannot be 25 per cent.or 30 per cent above 30,000, as Mr. Temple has indicated 
now or, say, 39,000. 

Mr. Carpin: The total strength will not be any more than 30,000. That 
should be clear. And, the same answer applies to Mr. Temple; it cannot be 
more than 30,000. 

Mr. HarKNESS: Which means that at any time the actual strength actually 
will be less than 30,000? : 

Mr. Carvin: The effective strength may be less. 
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; Mr. TEMPLE: So that it is clear to me, and I think it is, at no time will we 
have more than 30,000 on strength? 


Mr. CARDIN: That is correct. 
‘* Mr. Tempe: Of course, the establishment will be some 25 per cent to 
‘2 30 per cent higher than that to allow for drop outs, people transferred and so 
= on? 
; Mr. CaArRpDIN: That is correct. 
Bs Mr. TEMPLE: Now, what is the present establishment and effective strength? 
q Mr. Carvin: I think we have given that. 
Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): It was 51,000. 
Mr. TEMPLE: That is about 50 per cent of what is is now? 
a Mr. CaRDIN: Yes, about that. \ 
4 Mr. TEMPLE: Then, to take it a step farther, the percentage of the militia 
_ which will be truly effective under the new plan will be much higher than it 
, presently is due to using stricter age requirements and limitations of that kind. 
Mr, CARDIN: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. TEMPLE: What length of time is it expected that will be taken to 
achieve this? 


Mr. CArDIN: I think it would take about a year or so. 

i Mr. TEMPLE: Now, taking the air force for a moment, it was emphasized 

_ in the terms of reference they must bear in mind that the equivalent savings 

- must be achieved. If the air force auxiliary can come up with a satisfactory 

_ plan whereby they can show the saving and still have more than the six auxil- 

_ iary squadrons, is the government prepared to take cognizance of that, bearing 

in mind that you are forcing them to do some thinking in respect of this 

financial situation? 

: Mr. CARDIN: I would not like to give any encouragement at all in this 
field. We, after considerable study, cannot now see the possible requirements 
for additional squadrons, and I would not like to encourage them to think in 

; those terms. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Matheson. 


va Mr. MATHESON: Mr. Cardin, following the question that was put to you 
__ by Colonel Harkness, would you subscribe to the need of our militia of a higher 
proportion of officers and N.C.O.s than normally would be considered desirable? 
- I am thinking, in particular, of the proposition which Lieutenant Commander 
_ Fulford put forward to the militia committee. I questioned Commodore Hendy 
_ on this and he seemed to subscribe to the view that it took much longer to train 
a good officer or N.C.O. than it did another rank and, accordingly, the purpose 
of the militia simply should be to recruit people who will be making something 
of a career of this for some period of time and, therefore, should be prepared 
to work very hard in order to attain high N.C.O. and commission standings. 
Does this appeal to you? 


Mr. CARDIN: It does in a way but I think it has to be relative. I do not 
think you could do very much if you had too many chiefs and no Indians or 
avery small proportion. I think you have to have some kind of proportion there. 
But, I agree, of course, it would take more time in order to be able to train 

_N.C.O.s and officers than the ordinary militiaman. But, there is still a require- 
ment for the other ordinary ranks. It is a question of proportion. 


ay, Mr. MatHESON: Then, taking the opposite view, may I bring up the ques- 

tion that has been troubling me, which I put to Brigadier Suttie. We are moving 
very rapidly now toward our centennial and we appreciate there are going to 
be tremendous demands across Canada for parade drill squads, bands, well 
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equipped forces and so on; is the department taking cognizance of the speci 
needs in respect of this centennial, which is almost on our doorsteps, with © 
regard to militia units that are going to serve the poneas interest in the way 
of ceremonies? i 
Mr. CARDIN: Well, yes. You know that the department is going to go ahead 
with the military tatoo across the country and in that connection the recular 
forces as well as the reserves will take part. A 
But I do not believe we could be justified—and I think this is what you. ‘¥ 
are really arguing—in maintaining the militia just for the centennial celebra- & 
tions. \ 
Mr. MatHEson: No, sir, but bearing in mind the fact that we are spending, ~ 
I think, hundreds of millions of dollars on the centennial arrangements, it would — 
seem to me to be the height of folly to allow our militia, which is surely partici- — 
pating to a major extent in this general ceremony, on this great holiday, to fall * 
down sharply so that it could not perform the functions that we would normally x 
expect it to do at that time. In other words, I am really wondering whether the 
department should not consider some kind of slowdown as far as the reduction ~ 
of strength is concerned, particularly for. those militia units that can creditably : 
add to our dignity as a country on its hundredth birthday. t 
Mr. Carpin: I think that within the militia strength of 30,000 we would : 
be able to take part in whatever military ceremonies might be required for the © 
centennial celebrations. I do not believe that we would consider a slowdown in — 
the reduction to 30,000. I think that there would be really no justification for a_ 
slowdown to my way of thinking. I would rather see 30,000 smart troops than ~ 
50,000 untrained troops. 
Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cardin, I, too, — 
like some of the other members of the committee, am a little disturbed about | 
the strength of the militia. I think that the previous testimony, particularly — 
when Mr. Suttie was before us, indicated that the effective strength of many — 
of the militia units was not even of the order of 20 per cent, and that perhaps ; 
the average was somewhere between 40 and 50 per cent, as I recall the testimony. © 
I am wondering how, even with an establishment which is 25 or 30 per cent 
higher than your strength, you are going to have an effective strength if the * 
same conditions obtain. ! 
Mr. Carvin: I think you have answered your own question, the same condi-— 
tions will not obtain. 


‘Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): That brings me to the question I : 
want to ask you. How are we going to do this? q 


Mr. CarpIN: By more selective recruiting, reduction of age, higher physical — 
requirements for the militia, a more interesting and active role, trying to create © 
enthusiasm within the militia, and a training program which will be far more ‘ 
interesting than the one they had in the past. We tried to get away in some areas : 
from the social club activities of some of the militia and to bring it down to an j 
effective force. I think that if you take a good look at the breakdown of the ‘ 
militia units in the country you will agree that there are some which are 
- not essential and are not doing too good a job. 


Mr. AsSsELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Perhaps we could look at it from : 
another point of view. There are some militia units which are remarkably © 
effective, whose strength is not far from their establishment in comparison to : 
others. Perhaps the one that Colonel Harkness was associated with might be — 
a case in point, and I know of one or two others which are standouts. Perhaps f 
we might learn some lesson from these, possibly too rare, units on how the — 
commanding officers obtain these results. I am not in complete agreement with | 
what Colonel McPherson said some time ago. He indirectly blamed the problems — 
of the militia on today’s youth, in that they did not want to associate with — 
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drill nf think this is too harsh a judgment to make. I think today’s youth is 
4 Bei good as the youth of any other age, and perhaps if we examined those units 
Bchich are successful we may find the answers to some of these problems, be- 
' cause I think that in the same areas in the large metropolitan districts you have 
b successful and unsuccessful operations, and it is certainly the same youth that 
is being used in both cases. 

A Mr. CArRDIN: I think you are right, Mr. Asselin. When I mentioned that 
there are some units, as you will see in the report, that are not very active, 
_ there are also some excellent units, and in those excellent units you will find 
that the total strength and the effective strength are not too far apart, whereas 
in the others the margin is quite large. 

ae Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): In actual feet your new strength is 
_ probably not far off your present effective strength anyway. 

a Mr. CarpvIN: That might be right. 

i. Mr. ASSELIN: (Notre-Dame-de-Griace): At present you have an establish- 
~ ment of 56,000, but your effective strength, according to the testimony that we 
_ have heard, is certainly not very far form 30,000, and may be even less. Con- 
- sequently, what will be occurring is a change of figures, but in effective strength 
_. there will be no diminution. 

" Mr. CarpiIn: I would think the effective strength will be not too different 
_ from what it is now. 

ey Mr. ASSsELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Gradce): In connection with the air force 
report which was presented here by Group Captain Draper— 

” Mr. Matureson: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. Is it 
possible, Mr. Cardin, in considering what changes have to be made, that special 
a consideration will be given to the units that have done this, as Mr. Asselin has 
_ suggested, that is maintained a very high record? 

Mr. CARDIN: Without question that is taken into account, without any ques- 
tion at all. 

1: Mr. AssELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): In connection with the air force 
iy report of Group Captain Draper, he seemed to say, if I can take the liberty to 
- summarize his complete report, that if the medical units and the technical 
- training units were dispensed with, that in the same financial structure as has 
‘been suggested by the Department of National Defence and using civilian air- 
_ fields, they could operate the same number of squadrons as heretofore. On 
_ the other hand, when questioned closely on this, Group Captain Draper was 
- unable to substantiate with any investigation, particularly from a financial point 
- of view, whether this was true or not. I am wondering, in view of the fact 
- that perhaps the department has had the report longer than the defence 
' committee, if any investigation of this aspect of the Draper report has been 
_ made, and if so, is the minister at this time prepared to give us some informa- 
- tion? I for one feel that if the suggestion that the air force made is true and 
can be substantiated financially, then it would seem that their suggestion is 
- one that should be considered. 

Mr. CarRDIN: There was a study made of this aspect of Group Captain 
_ Draper’s statement. However, I do not think that I should now make any 
r comment on what the decision will be. This is part of the study that the in- 
_ tegrated defence staff has undertaken. We want to reserve all comments or 
_ decisions until we can make a complete and over-all decision on the whole 
_ of the reserves, including the R.C.A.F. auxiliary, and I do not think it would 
_ be of any use at this stage to give you whatever results there were in that 
_ field. I think it would be wiser to wait and then bring to you the whole decision 
_ of the department on the whole of the reserves rather than to do it by bits 
- and pieces. Anyway, no decision has as yet been taken. 
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Mr. AssELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): I might infer from this that while — 
you are unable to give us any more information, you have not as yet made a a 
decision on the suggestions which were made in the air force report. 4 
Mr. CarpDIN: That is correct. But I want to repeat what I said to Mr. ~ 
Temple. I do not believe that it would be wise to give any kind of encourage- ie 
ment to the auxiliaries that there would be additional squadrons kept on. &i 
Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): I thank you. ti 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Laniel. 


Mr. LANIEL: Bearing in mind what you just said to Mr. Asselin concerning 
the different means by which it is hoped to reduce the turnover and to keep 
the strength of the force closer to the total established one, one of the points — 
referred to was the qualifications of personnel. You mentioned reduction of 
the age limit and physical qualifications. This brings up a question to which 
I do not know if you have the answer. Would you have any figures about the 
percentage of the R.O.T.P. officers, of those who leave the services after three — 
or four years of service, who are inclined to join the reserves and who are ~ 
attracted to this kind of service? , 


Mr. Carpin: I have no figures on it. 
Mr. McPuHErRson: There are some, but the number is small. 
Mr. Carpin: There are some. There is a small number who do. 


Mr. LANIEL: Do you not think that this would represent the best potential — 
to replace the last war officers and thereby make the militia officer more ~ 
effective, younger, and also make the turnover smaller? It is actually twenty ~ 
years since the last war, and you will have to get rid of these officers who are 
past 40 and are getting close to 50 years. I am sorry to have to say this, but 
I think if you want to make the reserves effective, that would be one way to 
do it; or, you might carry on your own officer training within the reserves. But 
I think you have to forget about the last war officers after a while, anyway. 
It is all very well to be sentimental, but you must be practical and effective. 

Mr. CarpDIN: Consideration has been given to something along this line. 
This will be made known later on when we consider the reserve question and 
the R.O.T.P. : 

Mr. Laniet: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: That completes the list of questioners. Before we adjourn — 
may I say that at our next meeting we shall be dealing with our interim report, 
and that, hopefully, will be at the end of next week. The committee now 
stands adjourned to the call of the Chair. 

Mr. MacInnis: As Chairman you are well aware of what I am about to 
speak. But I do wish that in future any decision made by the Chairman or 
the Co-chairman would be made known to the committee immediately so that 
a situation which arose in my case very recently would not be repeated. 

Mr. ASsELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): Are you able to tell us anything 
about the next meeting and when it will be held? 

The CHAIRMAN: The next meeting will be to consider our interim report, 
that is, to prepare a report and see it through committee. Hopefully it will be 


next week. If we get it through the steering subcommittee in time, it should 
be a week from Thursday, and of course in camera. 
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THE COMMISSION ON THE REORGANIZATION 
OF THE CANADIAN ARMY (MILITIA) 


June, 1964. 


To: The Honourable Lucien Cardin, Page dd 
Associate Minister of National Defence. 


We, the undersigned members of the Commission on the re- 
organization of the Canadian Army (Militia), having carried out, 
to the best of our ability, the task assigned to us within the circum- 
ference of our Terms of Reference, have the honour to submit our 
- report. 
 - The certain knowledge that an effective Canadian Army Militia 
is vitally important to the Defence Policy of Canada has made the 
: task worthwhile and rewarding. 
f The conclusions reached in this report are founded on informa- 
_ tion received from all sources and reflect our individual and collec- 
_ tive thinking; the resultant recommendations have the endorsement 
_ of each and all of us. 
3 We wish to acknowledge the honour and trust you have placed 
_ in us from the time of our appointment and throughout our delibera- 
a tions. 


a a 


ty We have the honour to be, Sir, 

2% 

ei Your obedient servants, 

+3 (E. R. Suttie) Chairman 

9 (J. P. Carriere) Brigadier (I. S. Johnston) Brigadier 
(D. G. Cunningham) Brigadier (B. J. Legge) Lt Colonel 
(E. G. Eakins) Brigadier (V. de B. Oland) Brigadier 
(F. T. Jenner) Brigadier (P. Triquet) Brigadier 
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' INTRODUCTION AND SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION 
_ The formation of the Commission on the Reorganization of the Page iv 
Canadian Army (Militia) (The Militia Commission) was proposed 
by the Chief of the General Staff and approved by the Minister of 
National Defence. The task of the Militia Commission as stated in 
he separate Terms of Reference, was to “recommend to the Min- 
ister of National Defence the best means of fulfilling the Militia re- 
quirements of the Canadian Defence Policy and the changes which 
should be made in the organization of the Militia to carry out its 
revised roles more efficiently and realistically”. These Terms of 
_ Reference (Appendix A), which defined the roles of the Militia and 
the estimated strengths required, were found to be adequate and 
provided sufficient scope for the performance of the task. The hope 
was expressed that the Commission could have its report ready in 
approximately four months which set the target date as early June 
— 1964. 
: In the latter part of January the members were appointed and 
the Commission met for the first time during the week of February 
4th. In order to provide the members of the Commission with back- 
ground information, a series of briefing sessions were given by 
_ the respective elements of Army Headquarters staff. 


Subsequent to the briefings, the Commission developed a plan 

to complete the mission within the time limit established. It was 

- concluded that an on-the-spot fact finding investigation by the 

_ Commission as a whole was a logical starting point. This phase was 

_ considered essential because conditions vary from Area to Area. A 

_ general picture was necessary in order to avoid conclusions which Page v 
_ might be applicable in one Area but inappropriate in another. 

_ Accordingly, a schedule was drawn up which would complete this 
phase in the shortest time possible. 


During the period February 10 to March 17, the Commission 
interviewed the four Command staffs, twelve Area Headquarters 
and the 27 Militia Group Commanders and their staffs. All inter- 
views were recorded on tape and subsequently were reviewed and 
the various points raised were extracted. The frequency and the 
priority in which these points were voluntarily raised provided 
_ significant guidance on both problems and solutions. In addition to 
in interviews, a number of briefs were received from a variety of 
+ sources; (a list of briefs submitted is Appendix B of the Report). 
_ These briefs were given full consideration by the Commission during 
im its deliberations. The Commission wishes to express its appreciation 
to all those who, in a spirit of good citizenship, saw fit to offer con- 
structive advice. 


The Commission met again during the second week of April 
i to review the information gathered and to develop the next step 
in the investigations. It was evident that Commanding Officers should 
: be given an opportunity to record their views. It was equally clear 
i that time did not permit the Commission, as a whole, to repeat the 
if operation of travelling from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Victoria, 
4 B.C. Commanding Officers, therefore, were invited, by letter from 
the Commission, to advise their respective Commission representa- 
a tive if they desired an opportunity to present constructive sugges- 
- tions, either verbally or in the form of a brief. The period between 
_ April 10th and April 30th was set aside to enable the Commission 
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representatives to hold interviews with those Commanding Officers ne 
who requested them. x 

The third meeting of the Commission was held during the firsts ‘ 
week of May. The Commission gave consideration to the recom- — 
mendations which should properly form the main body of the : 
Report. During this session discussions were held with the respective — 
members of the Army Council to ensure that the recommendations ~ 
were workable, from their point of view. | 

By the conclusion of this session the Commission had devised ~ 
a firm plan concerning the form and timing of the Report. It was — 
concluded that the most useful presentation would be to divide the - 
Report in two parts. In Part I will be found the criteria and con- 
ditions which, in the opinion of the Commission, are best calculated — 
to produce an efficient Militia capable of undertaking the roles © 
assigned to it by the Terms of Reference. Part II has been con- — 
fined to the detail of the reorganization and recommendations with © 
respect to the disposition of those units and sub-units viewed in — 
the light of the criteria established in Part I. 

The Commission wishes to state that all the information it © 
requested from the Chief of the General Staff and Branch Heads i 
at Army Headquarters, General Officers Commanding, Area Com- 
manders, Militia Group Headquarters and units was readily made 
available. The Commission received the same cooperation in its — 
dealings with the executive of the Conference of Defence 
Associations. 


The White Paper on Defence 


The White Paper on Defence was distributed to members of the 
Militia Commission immediately it became a public document on 
26 March 1964. 

It had been considered that the White Paper, which established 
the principles for integration, might require a major reorientation 
of the Commission’s work. However after studying the document the © 
conclusion reached by the members was that the White Paper did — 
not materially change the plan under consideration by the Commis- — 
sion. There were a number of reasons for this conclusion. 

It is considered unwise to attend any integration of Militia © 
units before the Regular Army has assumed its new configuration. 
The Reserve Forces are on the periphery, and logically, integration 
should take place from the center outward. The evolution and 
implementation of integration of the Regular Forces will take sev- 
eral months longer than the period suggested for the Commission’s 
Report. In any event, before integration of the Reserves can be 
undertaken, corrective measures should be applied to bring the 
organization and unit establishments to an acceptable standard in 
order to gain the maximum benefit from integration. However, it 
is recognized that the changes in organization of the Militia should be 
compatible with the planned adjustment in Regular Forces along 
functional lines. Discussions were held with Army Headquarters staff 
to ensure that recommended changes in Command and control struc- © 
ture will fit into the expected changes in the Regular Forces. 

Separate Ministerial Committees of Naval and Aair Force Reserve 
Officers prepared briefs subsequent to the unilateral decisions taken 
by the respective Regular Naval and Air Force staffs affecting the — 
Reserves. These briefs were considered by the Associate Minister at 
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eparate meetings prior to February 15th and it was the view of the 

N ilitia Commission that apart from endorsing the proposals made by 

these separate committees, no further consideration should be 

incorporated in our Report. 

_ Facilities being surrendered by the Naval and Air Force Re- 

f serves across the country have been considered for take-over by 
_ Militia units where there is a need for them. In addition, considera- 


os * tion has been given to sharing accommodation in those instances where 


- space is being released due to the reduction in the requirements of 
- present occupants. 

‘ It is quite conceivable that a case can be made for the revival 
of Air Force Reserves in a transport role at the appropriate time. 
_Air-portability is a required characteristic of integrated forces and 
it may well be that a need for light air transport will emerge after 
integration. Resources for such an organization exist in the Flying 
_ Clubs and there should be no special problem in reconstituting units 
_ for this purpose. Also, other air requirements can be foreseen for 
the Defence Forces such as reconnaissance and Artillery OP’s and 
the close support of Infantry formations. Valuable and interesting 
training could be provided for the Militia by air cooperation in 
combined exercises. 


‘ 


~ Conditions 
The revised roles for the Militia defined in the Terms of Ref- 
erence require a force-in-being physically fit and trained for the 
' assigned tasks. It must be recognized that the government has 
‘chosen a volunteer system for raising the Militia and that in the 
time available to volunteers the optimum training of the Militia 
- will not reach the same standard as the Regular Force. Realistic 
_ training objectives cannot go beyond a militiaman fully trained in 
-common-to-all-arms subjects with some familiarity in his particular 
' corps. In the event of an emergency, time required to bring him to 

- the Regular Force standard will be relatively short. 

| On the other hand the Regular Force is necessarily organized 
on a career basis with the result that many personnel would be 
- over-age for combat operations. The chief role of the Militia should 
be to provide medically fit and youthful personnel trained to basic 

standards. 
The recommendations which follow are considered essential 
conditions to ensure that Militia units can reach and hold the 
_ standards required to perform efficiently the tasks assigned to them. 


: SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
Public Relations Page 4 


(a) That a positive public Pelations program in support of 
the activities of the Militia be implemented immediately. 

(b) That such a program be financially supported by Federal 
funds and centrally controlled. 

(c) That intially, the establishment and organization of such 
a program be placed in the hands of an agency, national 
in character and competent in its field. 

(d) That the present system of one PRO per unit be abandoned 
being costly and ineffective. Public relations should be 
co-ordinated at Area and one regimental officer per unit 
should be detailed to keep the Area PRO advised of unit 
activities. 


Page ix 


Page x 
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Authority of Commanding Officers 


That authority be delegated to a Militia Coamandine Officer 
consistent with his responsibilities to his unit and to his community. 


Training Programs Page 8a 


That training programs be designed consistent with the stated | es 
objectives and full support in equipment, training areas and personnel - a 
be provided by the Regular Forces. a 


Weekend Training ; Page 9% 

That weekend training be encouraged in principle, but carried — 
out at the discretion of the Commanding Officer, who is fully con- 
versant with local conditions. 


Equipment : Page 119 
(a) That the possibility of using commercial type equipment q 
and vehicles be vigorously explored. . 


(b) That efforts be made to obtain surplus tanks from other i 
NATO countries. a 


Training Aids Page 12 j 
That the pursuit of an imaginative program for the development a 
of training aids be fully supported by the Department. 


Training Manuals Page 13 a 
That great care be given to the preparation of new training 4 
manuals. i 


Corps Schools | 
(a) That a concerted effort be made to revive the role of q 
Corps Schools for both officers and NCOs. 


(b) That course schedules be promulgated with firm dates at } 
the beginning of the training year and that each unit — 
receive a copy of the course manual. 4 


Regular Army Support Page 16 © 
(a) That a complement of Regular Force officers and NCOs % 
should be posted to Militia units on the scale recommended ~ 

in Part) Tl: 

(b) That Regular units should be responsible for providing © 
courses and attachments for Militia personnel. 


Physical Fitness Page 1% 


That more emphasis be placed on physical standards and militia- 
men be stimulated to take a personal interest in their own physical 
fitness. 


Age Limits Page 18 


That over-age officers and NCOs in combatant units should be 
retired in an orderly fashion. 


ee eee 


Recognition Badges Page 19 — 


That badges marking significant achievement should be awe wa 
to all militiamen on obtaining the requisite qualifications. a 
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JN O1 Page 20 page xii 
fie Pay That there should be no distinction between the Regular 

- uniform and those issued to the Militia. 

a - (b) That recovery of kit procedures be simplified and costed 

at a depreciated value to eliminate its obvious evils. 

E Establishments Page 21 


(a) That Militia unit establishments be reduced to a reason- 
ably obtainable total. 

(b) That classification of units as major or minor will provide 
inherent incentive advantages. 


eo a a Tl 


[Special Reserve of Officers Page 22 


p (a) That efficient officers retired for age only should be posted 
.. to a Special List, where they will be held available for 
@ assignment to static units and staff positions related to 
Internal Security and Survival, if required. 


(b) That those officers who have demonstrated ability as 
a instructors be employed as cadet training officers, where 
possible. 


ae: 

- Administration Page 24 

| (a) That a complete review of the present administrative 
procedures be carried out with a view to eliminating 
costly practices and give Commanding Officers more 
authority. 


(b) That units, as far as their involvement with administra- 
tion is concerned, be on a modified field return basis. 


“ ee 


ie! 
ee 
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"Attestation Page 26 
(a) That the system of re-engagement every second year be 
" abolished. 

. (b) That a simple enrolment document be introduced and 


processed entirely within the unit. 


- Boards of Inquiry Page 27 Page xiit 


q (a) That Boards of Inquiry for minor losses, injuries and 
o the like are not necessary and a Commanding Officer’s 
q certificate should suffice. 

4 (b) That Commanding Officers be authorized to write-off 
ey minor losses. 

(c) That Regular Army Officers, attached to units, be re- 
| sponsible for any necessary Boards of Inquiry being 
5 completed in an acceptable form. 


a “Accounting Page 30 


(a) That the accounting requirements of the Militia unit 
should be reduced to a reasonable level consistent with 
funds involved and the rate of turnover. 


(b) That Area inspections should be revised to be less fre- 
quent and more realistic by a proper balance between 
inspection costs and the likelihood of serious deficiencies. 
Sampling with a scheduled number of detailed inspec- 
tions should satisfy the requirements. 
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(c) That annual depreciation should be recognized and ag 
system established whereby the percentage of deprecia- 
tion becomes the write-off authority of the Commanding 
Officer. e 


ae Page 32 4 | 


That the present system of per diem pay be abolished and ae 
bonus system substituted with tax deducted at source. of 


Special Expenses ik Page 33 
That reasonable expenses related to purchase of required kit + 


appropriate to officers, Warrant Officers and Senior NCOs be an ~ 
allowable tax deduction. 


Contingency Allowance Page 34% 
That Contingency Allowance entitlement should be altered to & 
consist of two payments: 
(a) a basic amount payable to major and minor units at the % 
beginning of the training season; and S 

(b) payment of a bonus in addition, to be determined by the ~ 
over-all efficiency of the unit. 3 


Armouries Page 34 

That the present administrative system for control of armouries 
be revised with a view to making it more efficient and that a greater 
degree of authority be delegated to Commanding Officers in the 
sphere of public use of these facilities. 


Composite Stores, Orderly Rooms and Messes Page 35 
That, where savings in space and personnel are required, com- bs 
posite stores, orderly rooms and messes be established. a 
Disposal of Surplus Army Buildings Page 36 
vs 


(a) That, where practicable, facilities declared surplus be 
leased to communities at a nominal rate with the under- 
standing that they become immediately available in the 
event of an emergency. 

(b) That, in the case of facilities declared surplus to require-_ 
ments and disposed of by sale, the monies resultant re- 
main under the control of the Department. 


i he EP ATA Ba eae ae) 


The Defence Association of Canada Page 38 © 


(a) That the present Conference of Defence Associations be 
re-designated the Defence Association of Canada and 
function as such after the annual conference of Defence 
Associations in January, 1965. 

(b) That delegates to the Defence Association of Canada be 
appointed on a representational basis from existing units 
of the reorganized Reserves and that this representation 
be limited to serving officers or to honourary colonels 
or honourary lieutenant colonels, or equivalent appoint- 
ments, and to serving presidents and secretaries of Corps 
Associations. 


(c) That Corps Associations be self-supporting. 


od, 
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- (d) That the re-designated Defence Association of Canada 
3 be the recipient of the present total allocation of funds 
and that it assume the control and responsibility for its 
disbursement. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


In the past the Militia has existed in a vacuum. If it is to survive, 
‘it must have positive support from government and local organiza- 
tions. A positive public relations program emanating from the Federal 
' Government is needed to inform the public and to induce civic 
_ organizations and the business community to give tangible support 
_ to Militia units in their locality. Across the country there are out- 
standing examples of vigorous units which are keenly supported 
by the community and local industry. In the main, however, this 
support is not forthcoming and without it, the best Choris of those 
i: serving in the Militia are impotent to produce an effective unit or 
sub-unit. Support from industry in the locality can be the most 
1: significant factor in the success of a unit. Unfortunately, industry 
‘ and the business community, generally, are indifferent and render 
. little or no assistance to the Militia. Most companies are sensitive to 
i _ their responsibility in the community and would react favourably if 
i Siicir support was requested by the highest level of government. Such 
i support could be solicited from industry by making employers aware 
of the obligations to the Militia which their employees have under- 
taken. This rapport should take the form of ministerial correspondence 
with the firms involved. 


Militia soldier. Generally speaking the public sees the Militia as 
“through a glass, darkly’. Any distortion must be corrected and the 
ta best way to accomplish this is by means of a properly planned program 
- which utilizes the facilities of the various news media. It is incon- 
sistent that a serviceman should be a hero in wartime and a curiosity 
a in peacetime. 

a A positive public relations program should be developed and 
~ centrally controlled in order to ensure that maximum value is received 
from money expended. It is not the propagandist or hard sell, soft 
sell Madison Avenue approach which the Commission advocates. It 
_ is the presentation, to the public, of the Militia clothed in all its true 
- environmental aspects: its purpose; its work; its training; and its 
- contribution to the community and the nation as a whole. This the 
ie tax-payer has a right to know and it is only through a well co- 
_ ordinated program of public relations that the public can know. As 
- envisaged, such a program will benefit not only the Militia but will 
also satisfy the curiosity of the public in its search for assurance that 
- its support is well merited. 

For consideration might be the purchase of space in the principal 


e newspapers for a weekly report on Militia activities. Presently, the Page 3 


only activity given prominence is social events, which merely con- 
_ firms the impression of the general public that the Militia is principally 
a social organization. Training activities, attendance at summer 
camps, and the participation of Militia during catastrophes such as 
' the Winnipeg flood, forest fires and more recently the tidal wave 
rf on Vancouver Island, are not given the publicity they merit. The 
_ Militia have done, can do and are doing much in this field to enhance 
_ their image but they lack governmental and public support to be 
21310—3 
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The public has either a false image or no image at all of the Page 2 
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truly effective. Initially, at least, the establishment and organization 
of such a public relations program should be placed in the hands of 
a national commercial agency. ) ¥ 

It is the conviction of the Militia Commission that a properly © 
informed public together with actively interested civic organizations — 
and sectors of the business community would ensure the vitality of © 
Militia units as long as the need exists. In this connection it is sug- . 
gested that certificates of merit should be available for presentation to _ 
communities and companies for outstanding support of the Militia. — 
Such certificates should be issued with care on the recommendation 
of the local senior Militia officer and approval of Area Commander. ~ 

The youth of the country, properly motivated, will accept the — 
obligation of serving in the Militia. Social distractions which did not — 
exist a generation ago are largely responsible for the difficulty in ~ 
attracting and holding young men in Militia units. This condition K 
can only be offset by vigorous and continuing public relations efforts. 4 


Recommendations: 


(a) That a positive public relations program in support of 
the activities of the Militia be implemented immediately. 
(b) That such a program be financially supported by Federal 
funds and centrally controlled. q 
(c) That initially, the establishment and organization of such — 
a program be placed in the hands of an agency, national in — 
character and competent in its field. | , 
(d) That the present system of one PRO per unit be aban- | 
doned as being costly and ineffective. Public relations a. 
should be co-ordinated at Area and one regimental officer — 
per unit should be detailed to keep the Area PRO advised — 
of unit activities. 
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AUTHORITY OF COMMANDING OFFICERS © 


It is axiomatic that responsibility must be complemented by a 
requisite amount of authority to perform efficiently the functions of 
any executive position. The Militia Commanding Officer has full 
responsibility and virtually no authority; he is so circumscribed by ~ 
headquarters hierarchy and restrictive regulations that almost any - 
decision he takes is bound to be wrong. Commanding Officers are ‘ 
generally mature and responsible citizens in their community and ~ 
can be expected to discharge their duties in an acceptable manner. — 
They must have reasonable opportunity to exercise judgment and — 
make decisions in light of circumstances which are peculiar to the 4 
situation and frequently fall outside the wording, if not the intent, + 
of restrictive regulations. A Commanding Officer should be the final 
authority in decision-making in the following areas: t 

1. Training programs: The Commanding Officer should be ~ 
free to prepare his unit’s training program. The training 
directive should be a guide, but determination of training ~ 
time and subjects must be adjusted to suit local conditions. 

2. Training budget: In the past, limitations on training have — 
not provided the Commanding Officer the flexibility he 
needs to train effectively. He should be allocated a budget 
and providing he does not exceed the limits, the details mn 
of expenditures should be his own concern and responsi- — 

bility, subject to a simple accounting. Training will be — 
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more effective when the detailed design is a local respon- 
sibility. Any abuses that might occur would occur in any 

event and are a characteristic of the individual. These Page 6 
cannot be excluded by restrictive regulations. 


3. Write-offs of Deficiencies: Reasonable authority must be 
delegated to Commanding Officers to write-off deficiencies 
in a responsible manner instead of the present frustrating 
procedures. 


4. Special Training: Units located near permanent depots 
should be permitted to arrange special training directly 
with the unit concerned and then obtain approval from 
the appropriate headquarters. Under the present system, 
the application may have to be processed up and down 
through five separate headquarters, with the result that 
it can take eight weeks or more to arrange special train- 
ing. Regular units are cooperative and anxious to assist 
the Militia, and a direct relationship is highly desirable. 

5. Use of Armouries: Particularly in smaller communities, 
the control of the armouries for uses other than training 
should be delegated to the appointed officer in charge of 
the armoury. Present regulations are so cumbersome that 
the public are barred from using facilities belonging to 
them for an important community activity. 
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Recommendation: Page 7 


a That authority be delegated to a Militia Commanding Officer con- 
sistent with his responsibilities to his unit and to his community. 


“yl TRAINING 
4 General 


As training is the cornerstone upon which an efficient Militia is 
built, the Commission has dealt with this subject under the headings 
of its several facets. Our recommendations follow our observations in 
~ each case. 


_ Training Programs 


The training objectives for the Militia should be set with due 
regard to the requirements of the assigned roles and should be obtain- 
able within the established training time. 

-The basic requirements should be officers and NCOs well-quali- 

- fied in their respective arms, and militiamen who can reach the level 
of fully-trained militiamen in a two-year cycle. 

It follows from this that training must be progressive and de- 
signed to retain the interest of both officers and men. There is a 
continuing requirement for well-qualified officers and NCOs who 
must have a complement of militiamen sufficient in numbers to 
enable exercises to be carried out and to provide the needed experi- 
ence in man management and leadership. Selected militiamen would 
progress to Junior NCOs and form the nucleus of NCOs which to- 
gether with commissioned ranks would constitute the framework 
capable of undertaking rapid expansion in the event of an emergency. 

Effective training calls for the provision of adequate facilities, 

a reasonable scale of training equipment, and instructional support 
_ from the Regular Army. For higher qualifications, a full range of 
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courses at corps schools is a necessary element, and summer camp 
as well as attachments to Regular units for selected officers ar 
NCOs should be included. « 


Recommendation: 


That training programs be designed consistent with the 
stated objectives and full support in equipment, training areas © 
and personnel be provided by the Regular Forces. y 


Weekend Training 


The Terms of Reference refer to the practicability of weekend ~ 
training as opposed to conducting training in the evenings during ~ 
the week. There is general agreement that weekend training is ef- ~ 
fective and beneficial beyond question. The advent of the five-day 
week does make weekend training a practical consideration, but it 
cannot be assumed that training can realistically be confined to ~ 
weekends only. The improved standard of living, accompanied by ~ 
greater mobility, has resulted in weekend social activity of the » 
family unit. Militiamen are prepared to do weekend training oc- a 
casionally but they must be available to their families with reason- 
able frequency. Moreover, in smaller communities, the five-and-a- 
half day week or time off other than Saturday is quite common. Also a 
prevalent is the practice of a second job in free time to augment © 
family income. Consideration of all these factors suggests that it © 
would be unwise to attempt to make training exclusively a weekend 
activity. Local and personal conditions must be recognized. 


Recommendation: 


That weekend training be encouraged in principle, but car- — 
ried out at the discretion of the Commanding Officer, who is © 
fully conversant with local conditions. ‘| 


Equipment , 

Training cannot be effective unless there is available to units = 
a reasonable scale of equipment. The lack of equipment in the hands 
of units or available on a pool basis was a principal criticism in all © 
Commands. It is imposible to hold the interest of militiamen if they ~ 
have no opportunity other than in summer concentration to familiar- /* 
ize themselves with the equipment they are expected to use in war. ~ 
It is recognized that the cost of outfitting units with a generous scale B 
of equipment cannot be tolerated. However, there is a minimum re- pS 
quirement which must be met in order to train to the required stan- | 
dards. To expect infantry to maintain interest without their personal ~ 
and support weapons is unrealistic. The problem increases in severity a 
in direct proportion to the technical specialization of the individual ie 
units, e.g., signal, armoured, artillery. q 

It will be remembered that Germany was prevented by the © 
Treaty of Versailles from rearming during the thirties. Nevertheless, — 
with the use of civilian pattern vehicles and mock-ups, they man- 
aged to weld a formidable war machine which came perilously close ~ 
to victory over the Allies. The same imagination and ingenuity — 
applied to equipping Militia units can do much to overcome the @ 
equipment situation at a reasonable cost. Commercial vehicles cost — 
considerably less than military pattern vehicles and if purchased in © 
quantity could be disposed of at little loss before maintenance bea 
came a cost factor. An inexpensive 4-wheel drive vehicle costing — 


remarkable cross-country performance and would be 
units in manoeuvres and deployment. _ 

& "There has been a chronic shortage of wireless sets and the 

mited scale in the possession of units is annually withdrawn before 

mammmer camp to provide transmitter-receivers in the price range of 

500-$800 (compared to $3500 for a 42 set) will provide equipment 


band transistorized set with a range of two to four miles and up to 
40 9 under ideal conditions is also available from commercial 
0 . Armoured units could be provided with obsolete tanks pur- 
thased at little cost from other NATO countries to give them the 
means of familiarizing themselves with track suspensions, crew 
space. etc... and would not be that much different from the latest 
anks in use. Artillery units both field and medium can train with 
105 mm. guns. However, a redistribution of guns and fire control 
a fruments is indicated to provide the remaining units with a scale 
£ equipment consistent with their respective strength. Imaginative 
pursuit of the foregoing will result in providing all corps with a 
reasonable scale of equipment at a relatively low cost. 

$e is a fundamental requirement that the infantryman should 
= his own personal weapon. It might be interjected at this point 
tha the proper facilities to lock up portable weapons and stores 
m ist be provided. The cost of maintaining 24-hour guards on 
fa opuries would be considerably more than the capital cost of pro- 
iding adequate lock-up storage. 


Recommendations: 
(a) That the possibility of using commercial type equipment 
and vehicles be vigorously explored. 


(b) That efforts be made to obtain surplus tanks from other 
NATO countries. 


> 


aining Aids 

Too little has been done in the development of training aids. 
A proper scale of training aids would not only stimulate interest 
but provide inexpensive facilities to do effective training. In Winni- 
nes the Commission was shown an indoor training range ingenious in 
sigm and costing only $600 in material. It was equipped with 
ate mg targets for rifle practice and also could be employed as a 
puff range to teach target recognition and correction-of-fire pro- 
eedure. It was a most useful device for infantry, armoured and 
artillery units housed in the same armoury. 
In Edmonton, we witnessed a demonstration of a sub-calibre 
ortar operated by compressd air and costing under $500. Here 
iain, it was an inexpensive and valuable means of teaching mortar 
and correction-of-fire procedures. Plastic models for sand 
table exercises and models of personal weapons could well be devised 
at a low cost. 

_ To stimulate the development of training aids, an award sys- 
tem should be considered for Militia units who successfully design 
. ow-cost training aid. It is the conviction of the Commission that 
ee mative approach to the development of training aids will 
It in a whole range of valuable and inexpensive substitutes 
h will make training effective and interesting. 
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Recommendation: 


That the pursuit of an imaginative program for the develop- _ 
ment of training aids be fully supported by the Department. © 


Training Manuals 


The fundamental tool of Militia training is the training manual. 
Most of the manuals issued to units are out of date and the Com- 
mission is of the opinion that much can be done to improve the 
quality of the subject matter from a presentation point of view. It 
should be possible, in this area, to develop a system whereby train- 
ing manuals for the Militia are kept under constant review and 
produced in a simple and attractive format. Additionally, when 
promulgated, training manuals should be issued on a pre-established 
scale to all units. 


Recommendation: 


That great care be given to the preparation of new training 
manuals. 


Corps Schools 


Important to the higher qualifications of officers and NCOs is 
the operation of strong Corps Schools. Prior to 1939, the Royal 
Schools played a vital part in the training of Non-Permanent Active 
Militia officers and NCOs. Instructional standards were consistently 
high and attendance at a Royal School was the goal of every serious- 
minded militiaman. Facilities to duplicate this performance are even 
better at the present time and a firm effort should be made to 


restore to Corps Schools the primary position they occupied in the 


training structure. The changed conditions existing in the current 
economic and social structure make it impractical to consider courses 


of six or eight weeks in duration. However, courses two weeks in 


duration are feasible and attendance at these for officers and NCOs 
should be stimulated. In this connection, Militia units should be 
consulted to determine the time of year most suitable for attend- 
ance by their personnel at Corps Schools. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that scheduled courses 
once promulgated should be held. Instances were reported where 
candidates were informed of the cancellation of a course while en 
route. Inherent in this is the requirement that courses must be 
promulgated well in advance as the militiaman often must make 
arrangement to have his civilian annual holidays coincide with the 
course he wishes to take. It is suggested, therefore, that each unit 
should receive, at the beginning of the training year, a copy of the 
course manual. 


Recommendations: 


(a) That a concerted effort be made to revive the role of 
Corps Schools for both officers and NCOs. 


(b) That course schedules be promulgated with firm dates 
at the beginning of the training year and that each unit 
receive a copy of the course manual. 


Regular Army Support 
Within both Regular and Militia Headquarters there is una- 


nimity of opinion on the matter of more Regular Army support. e 


DEFENCE 


It is mentioned herein because its acceptance in principle is im- 
- portant to both training and administrative efficiency. Under pres- 
ent arrangements 332 call-out personnel are posted to units and 
_ I staff numbering 738 are held in Area Pools. Posting of Regular 
Army personnel to units would be more effective and cost substan- 
tially less than the system now inforce. 

The integration or cross posting of Regular Army personnel to 
the Militia is equally important and beneficial to both the Regular 
Force and the Militia. The new roles-of the Militia in support of 
_ the Regular Forces demand a closer relationship between the two 
- elements than has existed in the past. Moreover, the new genera- 
tion of junior Regular officers and NCOs is not familiar with the 
Militia and unless this rapport is established, the sudden integration 
in time of emergency will not take place smoothly. It should be 
part of the career training of young officers of the Regular Army 
in the rank of Captain or junior Major to serve a tour of duty not 
- exceeding two years with a Militia unit to assist in training and 
administration. Officers and NCOs should be carefully selected before 


attachment and their performance while attached should have page 16 


significant bearing on their future progression. The Militia should 

not be used as a repository for inefficient or unwanted personnel of 
the Regular Forces. Since this should be regarded as a normal part 
of Regular Force training, the Militia vote should not absorb the 
total cost. 

In addition to providing posted personnel, each Regular regi- 
ment or battalion should have a constellation of Militia units with 
which they are closely identified. This identification should include 
providing personnel for instruction purposes, conducting courses, 
and providing attachment for selected Militia personnel. The linking 
of Regular and Militia units is a desirable condition but should not 
be imposed; rather it should be a voluntary matter between the 
units concerned. 


Recommendations: 


(a) That a complement of Regular Force officers and NCOs 
should be posted to Militia units on the scale recom- 
mended in Part II. 

(b) That Regular units should be responsible for providing 
courses and attachments for Militia personnel. 


Physical Fitness 
One of the obvious requirements of the new concept is that the 
Militia must be physically fit. The lack of showers and changing 


facilities in most armouries makes PT parades impractical. Apart Page 17 


from this, training time does not permit emphasis of physical fitness 
at the expense of other training. 

A more productive approach would be to stimulate young 
Soldiers in physical fitness which they would do largely in their 
own time. The issue of a modest scale of gymnastic equipment, e.g., 
ground mats, parallel bars, wall bars, etc., would not be costly and 
would have their greatest use on voluntary parades. PT instructors 
can be made available and inter-unit competition in organized sports 

and gymnastics could do much to raise the level of fitness. 
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Recommendation: 


That more emphasis be placed on physical standards and 
militiamen be stimulated to ae a personal interest in their oe 
own physical fitness. i 


Age Limits 


Co- existent with the physically fit concept is the requiréiieli 
that Militia personnel must be within the age limits for field service. a 
At the present time, far too many officers and NCOs are beyond the _ 
age where they could serve in the field and would have to bel 
replaced immediately in the event of an emergency. It is therefore 
essential that these over-age officers and men should be retired — 
with honour as rapidly as can be accomplished in an orderly fashion. ~ 
Many of these officers and NCOs have rendered valuable service © 
over many years and it would be an appreciated gesture if their — 
compulsory retirement was accompanied by a certificate or citation 
signed by the Minister of National Defence. As a guide it is sug- 
gested that officers and NCOs serving in combatant units should be 
qualified for and promoted to the respective ranks prior to attaining 
the following ages: bi 


Lieutenants ..... Age: 26) .Jr. NCO) ooo Age 26 
CADtAING ls sucka Age 29°). Sra NCO. Gos Age 32 
Majors: eee an Ace:34 (WO? wei oe Age 37 
BECO ee AOS Tn WOOL Cae te aut Age 40 


The retirement age for officers and NCOs in technical and service ~ 
units should conform with Regular Army practice. : 


Recommendation: 


That over-age officers and NCOs in combatant units shoul \ 
be retired in an orderly fashion. 


RECOGNITION BADGES 


Important to all individuals is the need for participation, al 
sense of belonging and recognition. A militiaman is motivated to © 
join a unit in order to participate in a worthwhile activity and 
become a member of a significant association. Recognition of his 
achievements, the third important factor, is the responsibility of © 
the organization. Every uniformed group recognizes achievement — 
with badges indicating special qualifications as well as length of ) 
service by bars or chevrons. This recognition is equally important ‘ 
to the uniformed militiaman and there should be a badge indicating — 
a trained recruit which would be replaced by a more permanent 
badge when he acquired the status of a trained militiaman. For 
consideration is the presentation of an identification card similar © 
to that of the Regular Forces on the completion of two years’ service “y 
and qualification. In addition, special tradesman qualifications — 
should also be recognized by an appropriate badge. Chevrons in- 
dicating length of service in a unit should be granted on the com-— | 
pletion of each year’s service. A visible recognition of achievement a 
will provide a worthwhile incentive to the individual militiaman | i 
and the unit. 


j Re Poicendation: 


a The badges marking significant aKa cent should be 
awarded to all militiamen on obtaining the requisite qualifica- 
tions. 


UNIFORMS 


Dress is the outward expression of esprit. The Militia can never 


be well-turned out and take proper pride in appearance if they Page 20 


are dressed in hand-me-downs from the Regular Army. It should 
be possible for a militiaman to be as smartly dressed as his counter- 
_ part in the Regular Forces. 

t The Commission is in agreement that the entire problem of 

_ recovery of kit and write-off of lost clothing should be revised. 

ute off based on replacement value at initial cost is unrealistic 
and unfair. It encourages units to buy lost articles in second-hand 
- stores because it is cheaper and by the same token provides an 

a - outlet for the illegal disposal of issued clothing. 


ul BP  rendations: 
‘ (a) That there should be no distinction between the Regular 
Force uniform and those issued to the Militia. 


(b) That recovery of kit procedures be simplified and costed 
‘a at a depreciated value to eliminate its obvious evils. 


_ ESTABLISHMENTS 


Examination of unit strengths in all corps indicates very clearly 
that it is impossible for Militia unit strengths to approach the wartime 
establishments of the Regular Forces. Rarely does the effective 
a Beets exceed one-third of the war establishment and this unreal 
situation should be eliminated. Part II of this Report will include 


Beevised establishments for Militia units which are reasonably obtain- Page 21 


“a _ able. The proposed establishments will provide a reasonable propor- 
‘ tion of officers and NCOs to enable units to train effectively. This will 

be the foundation for quick expansion in the event of an emergency. 
Co-effective with the introduction of revised establishments is 
the requirement that units be designated as either major or minor. 
_ A review of the unit’s status should take place immediately prior 
_ to every change of command. 


_ Recommendations: 


(a) That Militia unit establishments be reduced to a reason- 
ably obtainable total. 


a, «. (b) That classification of units as major or minor will provide 
oe inherent incentive advantages. 


SPECIAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS 


. The majority of officers who will be retired for age reasons 
have valuable administrative experience and ability which should 
not be lost for this reason alone. The requirement for Internal 
Security and Survival Operations could very well be fifilled in the 
key positions by officers drawn from this category. The same would 
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apply to professionals, such as medical, dental and personnel selec- 9 
tion officers, who will become surplus to requirement in the reorgan- — 


ization. The establishments for Internal Security and Survival units 
should be firmly fixed and officers from this special list posted to 
definite positions. It would then be possible to call them up for 
exercises and schemes to ensure this portion of the Militia responsi- 
bility would function immediately an emergency occurred. 

It is also considered that among these officers there will be a 
certain number who have, throughout their careers, demonstrated 
a high degree of competence in the instructional field. These officers, 
carefully selected, would make ideal cadet training officers. 


Recommendations: 


(a) That efficient officers retired for age only should be posted 
to a Special List, where they will be held available for 
assignment to static units and staff positions related to 
Internal Security and Survival, if required. 

(b) That those officers who have demonstrated ability as 
instructors be employed as cadet training officers, where 
possible. 


ADMINISTRATION 


One of the hazards which the Armed Forces face in peacetime 
is a tendency to over-administer themselves. The inevitable result is 


that administration does tend to overshadow the primary purpose of 


a Military Force. In Canada the administrative functions performed 
by the Regular Army cannot help but overflow into the sphere of 
the Militia. 

The principle that Militia units should struggle with peacetime 
administration on the same basis as the Regular Forces is unsound 
and unwarranted. In its investigations the Commission found that 
the tentacles of the administrative octopus reach into all aspects of 
the Militia organization with stifling results. The only detailed ad- 
ministration that a unit should be conversant with are the field 
returns they would complete in time of emergency. Other unavoid- 


able peacetime administration should be the responsibility of the 


Regular Army increment. 

The Commission wishes to point out that this division of 
responsibility for administration between the Militia and the Regular 
Force is not to be taken literally. There is a firm requirement for a 
complete review of the present administrative procedures in order 
to eliminate senseless and useless detail and thus reduce both the 
number and frequency of submissions. There are many instances 
where a handwritten message or a telephone report would suffice. 

Reports and returns appear to multiply with the rapidity of the 
amoeba and with as much purpose. Control can be exercised over 
one source of this multiplicity of administrative detail. Reports are 
initiated to prevent a recurrence of an incident which has caused 
some embarrassment. It then becomes a permanent requirement even 
though the probability of a repetition of the incident is extremely 
remote. 

At the present time there are 332 call-outs under Canadian 
Army Order 94-2. This full-time assistance, provided Militia units to 


cope with administrative detail and QM Stores, is insufficient to 
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million dramatically points out the urgency for a complete review 
of the administrative process. 


4 Recommendations: 


iF (a) That a complete review of the present administrative 
procedures be carried out with a view to eliminating 
costly practices and give Commanding Officers more 
authority. 

(b) That units, as far as their involvement with administra- 
tion is concerned, be on a modified field return basis. 


ATTESTATION 


The system of re-engagement every second year is not conducive 
to the development of a Mililitia-career attitude. The militiaman Page 25 
should be motivated not by the thought that he has joined for a short 
period, but by the fact that he has a, vital role to play with career 

prospects throughout his Militia life. The present re-engagement 
policy works against this concept. It is responsible for unnecessary 
paperwork and the requirement of re-engagement, as it arises, in 
many cases forces a decision on the part of the individual to with- 
draw from the Militia. 

, The Commission is of the opinion that the present system of 
- attestation on a parallel basis to the Regular Army is unnecessary 
and time-consuming. For normal enlistment in the Militia the card 
which was in use by the Non-Permanent Active Militia prior to 
World War II is all that is required. This card was an accepted 
document and contained all the essential personal details, medical 
report, and record of service. 

Further, the enlistment of a private soldier should be done 
within the unit and completed on the parade at which the recruit 

_ presents himself. 

Under certain circumstances, e.g., promotion to Junior NCO, 
the full attestation including personnel selection might be considered. 
The time for this is later in the career of a militiaman, not at the 
beginning. 


Recommendations: Page 26 


(a) That the system of re-engagement every second year 
be abolished. 

(b) That a simple enrolment document be introduced and 
processed entirely within the unit. 


BOARDS OF INQUIRY 


With respect to the handling of Boards of Inquiry, there are 
several suggestions the Commission wishes to make and see im- 
plemented. 

Firstly, it is our considered opinion that the requirement for 
Boards of Inquiry for minor losses is quite wrong. The most satis- 

_ factory solution to this problem is that part of the responsibility of 
Commanding Officers should be delegated authority to write off 
minor losses. 
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Secondly, under the present system of investigation a militiam 
injured on duty must await the outcome of the inquiry before 
payment is made. This is an unreasonable hardship and frequentl 
means he is without income until he is able to resume his norma 
employment. Proof of attendance on parade or on an exercise, a 
evident from attendance rolls or Part II Orders, should protect the 
militiaman from monetary hardship and make him elegible for 
whatever compensation he is entitled to. In other words, an injured — 
militiaman should receive his daily entitlement from the time of ~ 
injury or illness incurred on duty. It will be the exception to thems 
rule when “recovery of pay’? action must be taken due to disqualifi- 
cation and this, in most cases, can be arranged. The principle of 
penalizing all to prevent an insignificant loss in isolated instances ~ 
is grossly unfair. My 

Thirdly, the Commission consider it appropriate that Regular © 
Army officers attached to units should be responsible for Boards — 
of Inquiry being completed in an acceptable form. The frequent — 
return of Boards of Inquiry:for minor corrections delays action and 
teaches very little. A single submission should suffice. ; 


Recommendations: 


(a) That Boards of Inquiry for minor losses, injuries, and the 
like are not necessary and a Commanding Officer’s © 
certificate should suffice. q 

(b) That Commanding Officers be authorized to write-off : 
minor losses. 4 

(c) That Regular Army Officers, attached to units, be respon- — 
sible for any necessary Boards of Inquiry being completed i 
in an acceptable form. a 


ACCOUNTING 


The Regular Forces agree that the present system of accounting o 
for stores and monies is archaic and should be drastically revised. — 
Imposed on the Militia units it creates an enormous burden of — 
administrative detail which has little resemblance to normal busi- — 
ness procedures for the control of expendable stores and equipment. f 
In particular, the accounting procedures for non-public funds are ~ 
completely out of proportion to the amount of money involved and — 
the nature of the activity. Regulations require that regimental ~ 
institutes, e.g. canteens, should bank daily, but Militia institutes may i 
only function one night a week. An observation demanding an i 
explanation why banking was not done daily does nothing to endear q 
the system or its interpreters to harassed Commanding Officers. i 

The same criticism applies to inspections which units must ~ 
endure. An item by item count of low cost stores is presently the NY 
practice and it may be safely stated that the deficiencies determined ( 
by this method are only a fraction of the cost of carrying out the © 
inspection. Until such time as the Regular Force accounting pro- — 
cedures can be sensibly revised, some relief should be given to — 
Militia units. The present system of accounting, especially in con- — 
nection with the operation of institutes, requires far too frequent — 
returns. Accounting can and should be simplified and be on an ~ 
annual basis. Non-public funds should be completely administered — 
by trustees appointed by Commanding Officers. 
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A most vexing situation is related to the accounting for 
pendable items of stores, e.g., clothing. If an article is missed in 
the account and charged but later found surplus, taking it back on 
a charge is a major operation. Conversely, deficiencies of literally 
oh rorn-out clothing can only be written off at the full replacement 
_ value. Depreciation is universally recognized in the business com- 
‘munity for capital goods and replacement stores. The Services do 
not recognize this accepted principle but insist on accounting for all 
items at their original cost. The result is that equipment and stores 
in the custody of units have an artificial value. It is probable that 
mene real value would be something less than 50% of the book value 
yet it is the book value total that is the responsibility of Militia units. 
oD agreed percentage of depreciation should be established and 
Commanding Officers should have the authority, after proper investi- 
ation, to write off deficiencies without the laborious process of 
convening a Board of Officers. This problem is particularly severe 
- in attempting to adjust losses of issued equipment to militiamen 
who become non-effective. A reasonable effort should be made in 
every circumstance to recover the equipment, but when investiga- 
_ tion shows clearly this is a near impossible task, the means of closing 
the matter should be available to the Commanding Officer. 


Recommendations: 


(a) That the accounting requirements of the Militia unit 
‘a should be reduced to a reasonable level consistent with 
i funds involved and the rate of turnover. 


(b) That Area inspections should be revised to be less fre- 
4a quent and more realistic by a proper balance between 
me inspection costs and the likelihood of serious deficiencies. 
Sampling with a scheduled number of detailed inspections 
should satisfy the requirements. 


om (c) That annual depreciation should be recognized and a 
system established whereby the percentage of deprecia- 
tion becomes the write-off authority of the Commanding 
Officer. 


” : PAY 


i The present system of per diem pay for Militia training is 
_ responsible for a heavy burden of administrative effort and is largely 
ineffective. A militiaman can qualify for a day’s pay by attending 
every fourth parade. This means attendance during the training 
season of 25% entitles him to that proportion of annual training pay, 
despite the fact that the training he has received is of little value. 
Part II of the Report will contain the detail of a new pay system, 
based on the bonus concept, which will eliminate administrative 
_ detail and provide an incentive to attend parades. Instead of a daily 
rate, the pay will be based on training blocks requiring 60% 
- attendance to qualify for any bonus. A militiaman who, during the 
_ training season including summer camp, attends more than the 
minimum requirement for each block will receive an additional 
sai bonus. The total for full attendance in no case would exceed the 
het pay for full attendance under the present system. 

i As already indicated, it is our opinion that the emolument paid 
ito the militiaman should be referred to, and classified as, a bonus 
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and not pay. In this way income tax would be deducted at source so 
that the bonus received would be free of any further taxation, a 
desirable feature in the minds of militiaman. It would eliminate b 
preparation and processing of approximately 70,000 T4 forms — 
annually by the Department of National Defence and the Depart- — 
memnt of Revenue. Further, it would reduce the present cumber- ee 
some paperwork to the completion of two simple forms. 

The Commission also discovered that one of the several ad- 
ministrative burdens associated with this subject is that of unclaimed 
pay. To combat this evil it is suggested that all militiamen be 
required to sign a statement to the effect that when they fail to 
claim their entitlement within 30 days after the final pay parade of 

Page 32 the pay year the monies are forfeited and can be placed in regi- 
mental funds for the benefit of the unit as a whole. 

It is the opinion of the Commission that a revised pay system 
will provide an incentive to the individual militiaman to attend 
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parades. An important by-product will be a substantial reduction 
in administrative paperwork. a 
Recommendation: : 
That the present system of per diem pay be abolished and a a 
bonus system substituted with tax deducted at source. ig 
SPECIAL EXPENSES : 


Officers, Warrant Officers and Senior NCOs, on assuming these 
appointments, must undertake mandatory financial commitments. 
They must provide themselves with a minimum scale of uniforms. 
This can easily exceed their total net income from Militia sources 
for a two year period. 

The Income Tax Act recognizes that a person in his own business 
has unavoidable expenses in connection therewith and provides for 
the deduction, at a reasonable scale, when properly documented. by 
The same principle should also apply to an individual who, on his 
own time, undertakes an important national duty which involves 
personal expenses. It is both logical and fair that serving militiamen 


3 

Page 33 should be allowed, as deductible expenses, financial outlays required ~ 
by their respective units for uniforms. « 
Recommendation: : 


That reasonable expenses related to purchase of required kit 
appropriate to officers, Warrant Officers and Senior NCOs be 
an allowable income tax deduction. 


CONTINGENCY ALLOWANCE 


The Contingency Allowance exists for the employment of clerical 
assistance, the care and maintenance of arms, clothing and equip- 
ment and to promote the general efficiency of the unit. 

The Contingency Allowance is related to the efficiency of the 
unit but the criteria for the total entitlement is based on effective 
strength. This produces two evils. First, because of the criteria, units 
are reluctant to declare a militiaman non-effective. Second, because 
of the efficiency element the Commanding Officer is never certain of 
his unit’s entitlement until granted. 
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j receivable and could plan accordingly. This amount should be paid 
© at the beginning of the training season and should be complemented 
by a bonus based on the assessment of the all-over efficiency of the 
Be ecrnps determined by annual inspection and performance at summer 


: Recommendation: 

@ That Contingency Allowance entitlement should be altered to 

ey. consist of two payments: 

* (a) a basic amount payable to major and minor units at the 
beginning of the training season; and 

(b) payment of a bonus in addition, to be determined by the 
over-all efficiency of the unit. 


oa ARMOURIES 


The control of armouries requires intelligent revision. The pres- 
ent arrangement, overburdened with administrative detail, is a full- 
time job for an officer. Commanding Officers should have more 
authority in making armouries available particularly in smaller 
~ communities for local functions. The matter of public liability, fire 
_ protection, and other like matters, should be established on a perma- 
nent basis so that armouries could be used for public purposes with 
the minimum of delay and administrative detail. 


Recommendation: 
That the present administrative system for control of 


armouries be revised with a view to making it more efficient 


and that a greater degree of authority be delegated to Com- 
manding Officers in the sphere of public use of these facilities. 


Bea COMPOSITE STORES, ORDERLY ROOMS AND MESSES 


During the course of our investigation we learned that some 
| _ armouries housing several units were successfully operating com- 
posite stores and orderly rooms. There were instances where com- 
| plaints were received but it was apparent that the complaints were 
related to local organization rather than to the principle. There are 
still armouries housing several units where there are separate of- 
ficers’ and sergeants’ messes, QM stores and orderly rooms for each 
of the units. At the same time, there is a lack of adequate space for 
training requirement and men’s canteens. In some cases private 
soldiers have no place to go after parade and proper recreational 
facilities should be provided. 


Recommendation: 


That, where savings in space and personnel are required, 
composite stores, orderly rooms and messes be established. 
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DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS ARMY BUILDINGS 


The survey of ineffective units will result in Department of 
National Defence property becoming surplus. In large communities — 
their continuing use may not be as important as in smaller centres. 4 

It is our opinion that good facilities should be leased to com-— : 


immediately available in the event of an emergency. The name of by 
the unit should be preserved in the redesignation of the building as_ se 
a community or recreational centre. Responsible citizens in that’# 
community should become the custodians of public furnishings for ~ 
which there is a continuing use. a 

In instances where disposal by sale of Army property is desir- ~ 
able, proceeds from such sales should remain under the control of — 
the Department of National Defence. This would enable the Depart- 
ment to improve facilities where urgency requires, without the % 
agony of securing funds in the annual estimates. There are instances 
where units have been promised new facilities for 25 years and the ‘e 
fact that these units still exist is quite remarkable. If funds were t 
paid into a capital pool it would provide an additional incentive to — 
the Department to dispose of and get a realistic price for surplus | is 
properties. ‘? 


Recommendations: 


(a) That, where practicable, facilities declared surpin be # 
leased to communities at a nominal rate with the under- — 
standing that they become immediately available in the 
event of an emergency. a 

(b) That, in the case of facilities declared surplus to require-_ j 
ments and disposed of by sale, the monies resultant remain oy 
under the control of the Department. 


THE DEFENCE ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


The Commission has considered the role of the Conference of — 
Defence Associations and its relationship to the Militia and has con- ~ 
cluded that this organization can be a useful body in the future. 4 

The Commission consider that much would be gained if the — 
Conference of Defence Associations were re-designated “The Defence ~ 
Association of Canada’. This concept envisages the Association as — 
a single body with delegates appointed on a representational basis 
from the existing units of the reorganized Militia. As such the © 
Defence Association will become the voice of the Reserves and should — 
be able to speak with greater force and clarity than can the pres- — 
ent Conference of Defence Associations which is essentially a ~ 
reconciling and discursive forum. It is further considered that repre- 
sentation be limited to serving officers of the Reserve or to honorary ~ 
colonels and honorary lieutenant colonels, or equivalent appoint-— a 
ments, and to serving presidents and secretaries of the Corps Associa- ~ 
tion. The present practice of selecting delegates remote from close Ss 
association with the Reserves tends to negate the usefulness of the 
organization. ; 

In conformity with this idea of only one body representative 
of the Militia is the suggestion that present allocations of funds made 


t nee would assume the pS and responsibility for its 
disbursement. 

ae With regard to Corps Associations, the Commission is of the 
‘opinion that they perform a useful function but should act in a 
subsidiary capacity only to the re-designated Defence Association. 
_ Additionally they should be self-supporting from membership dues. 


Recommendations: 


(a) That the present Conference of Defence Asociations be 
re-designated the Defence Association of Canada and 
function as such after the annual conference of Defence 
Associations in January, 1965. 

(b) That delegates to the Defence Association of Canada be 
appointed on a representational basis from existing units 
of the reorganized Reserves and that this representation 
be limited to serving officers or to honorary colonels or 
honorary lieutenant colonels, or equivalent appointments, 

7 and to serving presidents and secretaries of Corps 

a Associations. | 

(c) That Corps Associations be self-supporting. 

(d) That the re-designated Defence Association of Canada 
be the recipient of the present total allocation of funds 
and that it assume the control and responsibility for its 
disbursement. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


ree Many of the recommendations have attached to them an ele- 
” - ment of cost. This immediately raises the question of providing funds 
ein order to put them into effect. The detail of cost reduction is con- 
_ tained in Part II of the Report, but it is possible to make an esti- 
ie mate of expected release of funds which will result from the re- 
H p  oreanization. Consideration of the recommendations contained in 
- Part I would be incomplete without some indication of funds which 
= be diverted from operation and maintenance costs. 

Fi oe The funds which may become available are estimated at 
a $5, 000,000. The sources which will provide this amount are the 


‘ 


5 _ following: 
iy Mil Group Headquarters .............. $ 700,000 
a BPTI CDOLS c swcis ue la li tallcai aly ardl 400,000 
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It is imperative that funds released through reduction in operat- Page 40 
ee ing and maintenance costs should be retained for the purpose of 
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providing the Militia with the necessary financial support to meet 
the objectives spelled out by the Terms of Reference. This is con-— 
sistent with the declared policy of the Department of National 
Defence and the only means of effectively re-establishing a Militia — 
capable of undertaking the roles assigned to it within the Detcus i 
Policy. M3 
In addition to the above there will accrue considerable savings | 
in other areas from, for example, revised establishments, reduction _ % 
in the number of units, COTC and PROs. | 
An efficient Militia is by far the least expensive method of 
providing a reserve for the Regular Forces. Mi 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The Commission does not consider its responsibilities fully dis- 
charged with the presentation of the Report, but is prepared to assist 
in the effective implementation of the recommendations when 
approved. The Commission would like to state at this point that 
the Regular Forces have been cooperative in providing information, — 
but are not in any way responsible for the conclusions. It is equally © 
important that they should be divorced from the responsibilty of 
implementation. 

Implementation, to be fully successful, must be carefully planned — 
and under constant direction and control. The Commission submit 
that implementation must take cognizance of those recommendations 
concerning with reform and infusion of esprit as well as those con- 
cerned with increased efficiency and elimination of wasted effort. 
Concurrent implementation of recommendations in both categories is — 
necessary to ensure the revitalization of the Militia. ; 

A proposal for implementation, which is respectfully submitted — 
for consideration, is as follows: a 

1. That the Commission should continue at the pleasure of the 
Minister and be available to review progress and to advise the © 
Minister as required; f 

2. That the Secretary loaned to the Commission should remain © 
seconded to be the Commission’s representative during implementa- — 
tion. This officer has been closely identified with the Militia for 15 out : 
of the past 19 years of his service career. In addition, he has been © 
with the Commission during all interviews and during the discus- 
sions held at meetings. In consequence, he is thoroughly familiar — 
with the intent of the recommendations; “ 

3. That the Chairman be available to the Secretary from time 
to time for consultation as required. : 
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THE COMMISSION ON eee 
THE REORGANIZATION OF THE CANADIAN ARMY MILITIA 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


The Militia has long fulfilled an historic role in the national 
~ security of Canada and its existence in peace has come to be regarded 
and accepted as a prerequisite to an effective mobilization base in the 
event of hostilities. Like all military forces, change to its roles and 
organization has been necessitated in the past to meet the needs of 
both changing strategical concepts and the priorities in the overall 
defence effort. 

s The Militia has been reorganized on four occasions since the 
_ First World War; following the Otter Committee in 1919-20, in 1936, 
in 1946 and again in 1954, when as a result of the Kennedy Report 
the Militia was reorganized into a number of Militia groups. It is 
noteworthy that each of these reorganizations involved conversion, 
amalgamation, dormantization and disbandment of units. 

During the period 1946 to 1959 the roles of the Militia appeared 
to be obscurely defined. In 1959, although there was no change in 
organization, the roles of the Militia were changed by Order-in- 

Council PC 656 of 28th May to emphasize Civil Defence. In con- 
sequence, the total energies of the Militia were focussed, in the then 
unsettled international situation, on National Survival and training 
in the roles of support of the Field Force and Internal Security were 
relegated to an insignificant priority. Any consideration of the 
Militia as a factor in the “forces in being’? concept was limited by 
this emphasis on the role of National Survival. 

Studies conducted both within the Canadian Army and with our 
Allies, in the context of our international commitments and in the 

nature of the changed political-military world climate, have indi- 
cated that there is a definite and undoubted continuing military 
requirement for the Militia in the roles of support of the Field Force, 
Internal Security and National Survival. 

To obtain a valid perspective of both national and informed 
military opinion as well as regional considerations in this matter 
it is most desirable to take advantage of the judgment of a group of Page 43 
select gentlemen across Canada who have had _ considerable 
experience and background with the Militia. To this end, the Com- 
mission is given the task of recommending to the Minister of 
National Defence the best means of fulfilling the Militia require- 
ments of the Canadian Defence Policy and the changes which should 
be made in the organization of the Militia to carry out its revised 
roles more efficiently and realistically. 

The concept of the roles of the Militia is outlined in these Terms 
of Reference for guidance. Amplification of the requirements will be 
provided separately. In general terms an efficient and fit Militia is 
required to implement fully its part in the National Defence Policy. 

In its primary role, there is a military requirement for the 
Militia in support of the Regular Army. The Emergency Defence 
Plan calls for the withdrawal of Regular Army personnel from the 
Defence of Canada Force and static installations to bring the Field 

me Force up to war establishment. The Militia will be required to form 
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the framework for logistic and special units which are not providec 
in peace time. It is foreseen that approximately 9,000 Militiam 
would be needed for these two tasks within this role. : 
The second role for the Militia is to provide a training fore 
which will be required in time of emergency to support the Field 
Force. In this role, the Militia must provide for the immediate and 
effective mobilization of three training brigade groups to replace © 
the Regular brigade groups despatched overseas and to provide the ‘ 
source of trained reinforcements for these forces overseas. In the 
initial stages this training force will be organized along the lines © 
similar to the Field Force but with only training scales of equipment. © 
It will be built up in stages in accordance with the situation existing © 
at the time and it must also be available for the Defence of Canada i. 
and other tasks. Preliminary investigation reflects a requirement of : 
approximately 18,000 officers and men. F 
The opportunity of training, equipping and commitiing Militia : 
units overseas is unlikely in the early stages of a future conflict | " 
except for special units. : 
In its third role, Internal Security, the Militia will be required tay | 
provide trained officers and men for the guarding of Key Points, © 
Internment Camps and like duties. It is estimated that there could ~ 
be a requirement for at least 2,500 Militiamen to be immediately © 
available for these tasks in time ue emergency. 4 
Its fourth role will be to assist in fulfilling the Army’s National a 
©urvival responsibilities. There is the need for special Militia units a 
to be available and trained to augment the Regular Army to staff, — 
on a 24-hour basis, various National Survival installations. For this © 
requirement it is estimated that a total of 1,500 officers, men and — 
women of the Militia will be needed. : 
Notwithstanding, it must be recognized that in the event of a 
an all-out nuclear war all military forces would be employed on a 
Survival operations. Therefore, the Militia with all available Re- 
gulars would be required to provide a framework for the conduct — ‘ 
of Survival operations using large numbers of civilians. ' 
Based on studies of the continued requirement for the Militia, | 
it is concluded that a strength in the order of 30,000 officers and men : 
is required to fulfill the above roles. g 
In order that the maximum benefit may accrue from the exa- a 
mination of this complex problem by the Commission, it is essential — 
that the scope of their studies embrace certain definite aspects of © 
the organization, the training and the administration of the Militia. © 
The Commission is, therefore, invited to consider the followng prob- © 
lem areas related to the Militia in fulfilling its roles within the © 
Defence Policy. ; 
The study of the reorgazination of the Militia should determine — 
the suitability of the present Militia group system in relation to the — 
requirements of war and the training needs in peace as reflected in © 
the Canadian Army plans. There are many facets which require the a 
closest scrutiny such as the distribution of units on the basis of both ~ 
population and regional military requirements, the distribution of — 
units vis-a-vis accommodation to avoid the extreme of either too ~ 
many or too few units to each armoury, and the distribution of a 
units to eliminate unproductive competition for available manpower ~ 
caused by an excess of units of the same corps in the same locality. — 
Other factors to be considered are the availability and suitability of B 
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01 as of Battle of the ava and the ultimate selection of units and 
headquarters for conversion, amalgamation, dormantization, or 


ie The training of the Militia requires study of the need for con- 
stant physical fitness of all ranks for immediate service, the train- 
ing assistance required from the Regular Army and appraisal of the 
best method of training that can be achieved in the present day 
A pattern of living. Particular examination is needed of the effect of 


fi 


mre five-day work Jess on training Gol determine the practicability 


4 armouries for coe during the week. 

- In the broad compass of administration within the Militia the 
a problem, simply stated, is that far too much time is spent in day-to- 
day administration to the prejudice of time for training. Examination 
- of this aspect of the Militia should include such matters as the use 


br _ permanent Regular Army assistance to the Militia, and should result 
i in recommendations that may reduce the workload. 

. A reorganization of this magnitude is both important and com- 
i plicated and must necessarily take into account many factors and 
- considerations. It will be appreciated that detailed information has 
not been included in these Terms of Reference but rather a general 
a statement of the problem and an outline of the problem areas. Any 
_ information that the Commission desires will be afforded by per- 
~ sonal communication with the Chief of the General Staff and Branch 
Heads at Army Headquarters, General Officers Commanding, Area 
Commanders, Militia Group Headquarters and units, as well as by 
_ staff briefings at the convenience of the Commission. During the 
_ course of its deliberations, it is asknowledged that the Commission 
will also consult with the Conference of Defence Associations, 
- through its Executive. 

E. It is recognized that the Commission will critically examine 
each element of the Militia programme in terms of a more effective 
contribution to the National Security which demands combat read- 
- iness as its key note. It is expected of the Commission to recom- 
_ mend the selection of units to meet the aim of a reorganized Cana- 
i dian Army Militia, methods by which this may be accomplished, as 
i well as solutions to other questions relative to the place of the 


’ Militia in the defence of Canada. 
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Appendix B 


LIST OF BRIEFS 


The following is a list of unsolicited briefs received by the 
Militia Commission from public-spirited citizens. Many other briefs | 


were submitted by serving personnel of the Militia and the Regular 
Forces, either as individuals or in their official capacity. Only those 
which deal with the reorganization generally are included in this list. 


George Addy, Esq., Ottawa, Ont., Role of the Militia; (statement 
on the roles for the Militia and the order of priority which should 
be followed). 


W. R. Buchner, Esq., London, Ont., Reorganization of the Militia; 
(a specific review of the Militia concept in relation to the main- 
tenance of law and order in time of emergency ). 


L. S. Caughill, Esq., Campbellford, Ont., Militia School of Canada; — 


(proposal outlining the requirement and establishment of a central 
training school to run specific courses applicable to the Militia). 


Brigadier M. E. Clarke, ED, CD, Peterborough, Ont., Reorganiza- 
tion Canadian Army (Militia); (assessment of the roles of the Militia 
and constructive suggestions for accomplishing the task facing the 
Militia Commission). 


G. L. Chatterton, MP, Canadian Scottish Regiment (Princess 
Mary’s); (regarding the concern of the people in the Vancouver and 
Victoria area with respect to the future of the Regiment). 


G. J. Colwell, Esq., Halifax, N.S. through Gerald A. Regan, MP, — 


Princess Louise Fusiliers (facts concerning the unit with an appeal 
that it be maintained within the Militia structure). 


Lt Col J. M. Coupland, CD, Montreal, PQ, Militia Administra- 
tion; (an examination of the state of Militia administrative proce- 
dures with recommendations for improvements). 


Jack Davis, MP, Irish Fusiliers of Canada; (enquiry as to the 
future status of the Regiment and enclosing a brief on the history 
and achievements of the Irish Fusiliers of Canada). 


Brigadier W. P. Doohan, OBE, CD, London, Ont., Establishments: 


(development of the theory that units should have an establishment 
containing a training component and a reinforced component). 


Lt Col Ian Douglas, Toronto, Ont., Reorganization of the Militia; 
(an analysis of the problems facing the Militia today and suggestions 
for its reconstitution). 

Roy Farran, Esq., Calgary, Alta., Guerrilla Warfare; (a proposal 
advocating that Reserve units be trained for a guerrilla role). 


Frank J. W. Fane, MP, Vegreville Armoury, Alberta; (con- 
cerning the future of the Armoury). 


H. J. Henderson, Clerk-Treasurer, Grey County, Grey and 


Simcoe Foresters; (a resolution from the County of Grey endorsing 


one from the County of Simcoe requesting that the Grey and Simcoe 
Foresters be continued as a Militia unit). 


W. A. Hack, Clerk-Treasurer, Midland, Ont., Grey and Simcoe 
Foresters; (resolution by the Town of Midland requesting that the 
unit be preserved). 


‘ 
4 
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J. W. Langmuir, Esq., Brockville, Ont., The Brockville Rifles; 
(in support of the continuance of the unit). 

Z Lt Col B. J. Legge, ED, Toronto, Ont., University of Toronto, 
i UNTD, COTO. RCA: (concerns history, purpose, training plans 
e. and operations with suggested areas of economy). 

Colonel M. V. McQueen, OBE, ED, CD, Dundas, Ont., Plan for 


a a Revitalized Militia; (advocates the formation of a number of 
Re _ mobile, motorized, composite defence columns across Canada). 


i Colonel C. C. I. Merritt, VC, ED, QC, Vancouver, B.C., Re- 
: organization of the Militia; (a general critique with proposals on 
the future role of the Militia). 

E The Honourable J. Waldo Monteith, MP, Perth Regiment; 
_ (representation on behalf of the continuance in being of the Perth 
: Regiment). 


Sherwood H. Rideout, MP, 8th Canadian Hussars (Princess Page 48 


Louise’ Ss); (concerning the future of the unit). 


; 


rR The Honourable Louis J. Robichaud, Premier of New Brunswick, 
_ 8th Canadian Hussars (Princess Louise’s); (transmittal of a brief 
_ on this Regiment by Edgar Dixion, Sackville, NB). 

P. B. Rynard, MP, Grey and Simcoe Foresters; (enquiry as to 
_ the future of the unit). 


: ~ Lt Col J. Philip Vaughan, CD, Halifax, NS, Royal Canadian 


_ Engineers; (presentation by the Military Engineers Association of 
Canada regarding Militia Engineer Squadrons). 


| Eric Winkler, MP, Grey and Simcoe Foresters; (enquiry as to 
» the future of the unit). 


General F. F. Worthington, CB, MC, MM, CD, Ottawa, Views on 
the Militia; (containing suggestions for improving the quality of the 
Militia). 

Lt Col F. S. Wotton, CD, Oshawa, Ont., Reorganization of Militia; 
_ (a proposed method of reorganization along service battalion lines). 
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APPENDIX B 


REPORT OF THE MINISTERIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
ROLE AND ORGANIZATION OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN 
NAVAL RESERVE 


Letter of Transmittal nM 
Ottawa, Ontario. bY 
15th FEBRUARY, 1964. 
The Honourable Lucien Cardin, M.P., 
Associate Minister of National Defence, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 


At the 1964 Conference of Defence Associations a resolution was _ 
passed (copy annexed) requesting the setting-up of appropriate , 
committees of the Conference to enquire into and bring forth recom- e 
mendations directed to the structure, operational capability and ff 
establishment of the Royal Canadian Navy Reserve and the Royal a 
Canadian Air Force (Auxiliary). Pursuant to this resolution and t 
after discussion on the floor of the Conference and with the Executive i 
of the Conference, committees were duly established in pursuance of : 
your letter of the 17th January, 1964, to Lieutenant-Colonel LeSueur _ 
Brodie, E.D., then chairman of the Conference of Defence Associa- — 
tions. As a result the committee for the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve — 
was established and consisted of the following members: i 


Commodore Robert I. Hendy, V.R.D., C.D., RCNR(Ret’d) 

Chairman 
Captain L. B. MclIlhagga, C.D., RCNR(Ret’d) if 
Captain W. R. Inman, C.D., RCNR(Ret’d) i 
Captain A. W. Ross, V.R.D., RCNR(now Ret’d) i 


In connection with the work of the Committee, we wish to em- 
phasize that where comments of a critical nature appear in the pre- 
sentations to the Committee that these were done in the best of faith — 
to ensure an effective and viable Reserve Force. Presentations were, — 
for the greater part, made by officers of the Naval Reserve whose 
interest in the welfare of the Navy as a whole is unquestioned but 
who perhaps have not had an opportunity to air their views in the 
circumstances provided by the Committee heretofore. We feel bound 
to point out that the fact where criticism appears in some presenta- 
tions this was not dictated by any lack of loyalty but rather in the © 
hope of ensuring that the Committee’s report will be useful and vi 
objective. It would seem that some consideration might be given to the — 
establishment of a continuing body to ensure that the views of ex- i 
perienced persons outside the Regular Service who are sincerely : 
concerned with matters of national defence may be heard. In this ‘ 
regard the Conference of Defence Associations would seem to be 
admirably suited, being composed of personnel from all three Serv- — 
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Bee tion not directly connected with the purposes behind the 
; Be rmation and work of the Committee for such consideration as you 
Bmay see fit. 

—-—sY- ‘Due to the great interest evinced in the establishment and work 
of the Committee, written briefs have been received up until the final 
draft of this report. It has, therefore, not been possible to comment 
EK adequately on all this Pn eHiad which has however been indexed and 
_ forms appendices to the report. Further material is expected after the 
presentation of this report, which will be forwarded for such action 
ee as may be appropriated. The Committee is aware that there are many 
differing opinions contained in the written material but in summariz- 
ing our findings and recommendations we have endeavoured to weigh 
_ the presentations given both orally and by written brief. The number 
and diversity of the many suggestions received certainly indicate 
room for further examination to which the comments in the next 
preceding paragraph may be deemed germane. 


wie In conclusion, the Committee wishes to express its appreciation 
_ for the confidence that you have placed in it. It is hoped that not- 
f, withstanding the shortness of time and in perhaps some cases the 
ih cursory manner in which many topics have had to be dealt with that 
_ the report will be of value and assistance. We wish to express our 
i appreciation to you, your assistant, Brigadier H. E. T. Doucet, mem- 
bers of your staff and personnel in all Commands of the Navy who 
ae, gave us much assistance, thereby facilitating our work and delibera- 
tions. This Committee has now therefore completed its work and 
i respectfully presents the annexed report for your consideration. 


We have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servants, 


4 Robert I. Hendy (Chairman) 
Liston B. McIlhagga (Member) 
W. Robert Inman (Member) 
Andrew W. Ross (Member) 
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- JI—FACTORS RELATING TO THE FORMATION AND Page 1 
OPERATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


Because the Committee was formed on short notice, time did 
i ie not permit extensive preliminary research and it was not practicable 
: to visit every Naval Reserve Unit or Centre, however either written 
or oral presentations were made to the Committee from all but 
two centres where RCNR units are located, namely Prince Rupert 
3 and Quebec City. Those units which were visited were considered 
to be representative and opportunities were given for representa- 
- tions to be made from persons or organizations in centres other than 
_ those visited by the Committee. The Committee would like at the 
- outset to express its appreciation to all who took the trouble to 
_ prepare material for submission and who appeared before it. The 
_ high degree of interest evinced in the future of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve (RCNR) was in the Committee’s opinion, the most 
_ tangible evidence of the importance which this group plays in the 
_. defence establishment of the country. This constitutes assurance, that 
oo there are in this country many persons actively interested in this 
ite aspect of our national life. The opinions and submissions made be- 
- fore the Committee by the various persons and organizations were 
on the whole of a constructive nature and where written submis- 
sions were presented, these have been included in this report as 
_ Appendices which have been indexed separately. Much thought and 
‘ study obviously went in to the preparation of the material presented 
- to the Committee which greatly facilitated the work in the prepara- 
_ tion of this report. In addition to the many experienced voices which 
_ the Committee was privileged to hear in respect to the role and 
P: _ organization of the RCNR, the Committee feels it is only reasonable 
~ to point out that the Committee itself constitutes an accumulated 
service in the RCNR of some one hundred years and the members 
_ of the Committee have probably unconsciously in some cases, drawn 
_ on their own experience in arriving at opinions where perheps suf- 
_ ficient material of an appropriate nature was not forthcoming in the 
4 course of the hearings. In this regard the members wish to emphasize 
_ that they have taken an objective and unbiased approach to the 
matters under review. 

if Terms of reference for the Committee were outlined in the letter 


As 


i 

i of the Honourable Associate Minister of National Defence on the 
- 17th of January, 1964 to Lieutenant-Colonel LeSueur Brodie, E.D., 
Chairman of the Conference of Defence Associations in the following 
words: 


The Committees have been requested to put before the 
Associate Minister of National Defence, their views concern- 
ing the future role and composition of the RCNR and RCAF 
Auxiliary. They have also been requested to propose alter- 
natives to the presently planned reduction if in their views 
such alternatives are preferable, but they should bear in mind 
that the equivalent savings of the direct and indirect costs 
of the RCNR and RCAF Auxiliary must be achieved. 


It early became apparent in the hearings that some material 
would be presented which might not directly relate to the role and 
i organization of the RCNR and where contained in written briefs 
_ this material could not be rejected. The Committee also felt that 
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in view of the instructions that equivalent savings in direct and 
indirect costs of the RCNR must be achieved, there was a wide 
area where certain costs were incurred in respect to other items in 
the Naval appropriation which might or might not be considered as 
strictly attributable to the RCNR but were in fact being charged 
to it. Putting it another way the Committee felt that some latitude 
had to be given in hearing submissions on the matter of costs and 


¥ 


, 
A 


operation which, if implemented, would result in obtaining a better — 


result for the money being spent for Naval defence and its particular 
component as comprised in the RCNR. 

On the opening of each session of the Committee, the Chairman 
outlined to those present the terms of reference summarized in the 
letter of the Honourable the Associate Minister of National Defence 
of 17 January 1964, the background of the Constitution of the 
Committee through the Conference of Defence Associations and read 
the Naval Board Minute of 9 November 1960 outlining the role 
and tasks of the RCNR as follows: 


The Role 
To provide Naval personnel and facilities in support of the 
RCN. 

The Tasks 


(i) To provide personnel who will be readily available to 
activate or augment facilities as required by the Defence 
plans of the senior officers in chief command, including 
the following: 

(a) N.O.I.C. Organization including harbour defences and 
logistic support bases; 

(b) Maritime headquarters; 

(c) Naval control of shipping organization; 

(d) Communications. 


(ii) To maintain an organization capable of providing RCNR 
personnel for increased support of the RCN ashore and 
afloat in time of emergency. 


(iii) To provide personnel, not engaged in the foregoing tasks, 
to assist in survival operations. 


(iv) In peace time, to provide naval facilities, naval representa- 
tion and contact with the civilian population. 


The announcement of the establishment of the Committee was 
made by a general message to all Naval Divisions and repeated to the 
Flag Officers of either coasts by CANDIV 009/64 as follows: 

A Ministerial Committee to discuss the reorganization of 
the R.C.N.R. has been established. The Committee comprises 
of CMDRE RB. I. Hendy, RCNR(Ret’d) as Chairman and 
Captains L. B. MclIlhagga, A. W. Ross and W. R. Inman as 
members. 

2. The Committee will receive written briefs and hold 
hearings during the next four weeks in centres across Canada, 
and report to the Minister of National Defence by Feb. 15. 
Facilities are to be provided by Naval divisions as may be 
required to hold hearings in centres to be visited and as the 
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Committee will advise. Written briefs in quadruplicate may 
be sent to the Chairman, suite 300, 590 Jarvis St. Toronto. Due 
to the limited time available, this matter requires prompt 
action. 


3. Divisions may pass this information to organizations 
which would be considered as interested either in presenting a 
brief or in appearing before the Committee. 


and the Chairman of the Committee by letter to the various Naval 
Reserve Consulting Groups being components of the Conference of 
Defence Associations advised the 22 divisional groups of the establish- 
ment of the Committee by letter dated the 21st of January, 1964 
(Schedule 1). The itinerary with respect to the hearings of the Com- 
mittee were outlined in the last mentioned letter as well as by 
YORK’s message 212010Z, January as follows: 


Reference CANDIV NINE from Chairman Committee on RCNR. 
Hearings will be held as follows all times local read in two 
columns. 


Prevost 251030Z Jan. Page 3 
Star 26100 Jan. 

York 261500 Jan. 

Discovery 290900 Jan. 

Malahat 301400 Jan. 

Nonsuch 310900 Jan. 

Queen .010900 Feb. 

Chippawa 021000 Feb. 

Donnacona 061000 Feb. 

Scotian 081000 Feb. and 091000 Feb. 
Carleton 120900 Feb. 


2. Presentations from the following centres which will not 
be visited by the Committee may be made at nearest con- 
venient point of divisions in para one read in two columns 

Windsor, Kitchener 

Prince Rupert, Calgary 

Saskatoon, Kingston 

Port Arthur, Quebec City 

ot, Jonn. ot. sohns 

Charlottetown 


3. Chippawa pass to Capt MclIlhagga Carleton pass to 
Capt Inman. 


A subsequent amendment to the itinerary was made by including a 
visit to Charlottetown on the 9th of February, 1964 in place of an 
extra day in Halifax. This was considered to be well worth while 
under the circumstances. 


As a background and to obtain general information to assist the 
Committee in its hearings it was arranged for the Committee to 
consult with the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions on the 24th of 
January, 1964, which really constituted the first meeting of the whole 
Committee and the entire day was spent with Commodore Paul D. 
Taylor, DSC, CD, RCN, the Commanding Officer of Naval Divisions 
and his staff. The Committee would like to emphasize its appreciation 

_ for the assistance and support that it received on this occasion from 
Commodore Taylor and his staff who made themselves available and 
provided information and assistance without which the Committee’s 
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on the 24th of January, 1964 at COND Headaieciens in Hamilton : 
the Committee held meetings in the following centres: 
25th of January, London, Ontario. 
26th of January, Hamilton and Toronto. 
29th of January, Vancouver. 
30th of January, Victoria. 
31st of January, Edmonton. 
1st of February, Regina. 
2nd of February, Winnipeg. 
6th of February, Montreal. 
7th and 8th of February, Halifax. 
12th to 15th of February, Ottawa. 


Most of the time in Ottawa was utilized in the completion of this 
report. 4 


II_BACKGROUND OF THE RCNR WITH HISTORICAL 
COMPARISONS 


As a background to the organization of the RCNR and perhaps © 
to explain the approach by some of the submissions made to the © 
Committee insofar as the capability of the reserve is concerned a | 
brief outline of the history of the RCNR and its predecessors as 
reserve units, the RCNVR and RCNR might be of value. The 
RCNVR and RCNR which were the two reserve components of the 
RCN were established in the mid ‘20’s’ as a support for the fleet by 
providing at modest expenditure a group of personnel available © 
with training in Naval matters. At this time the regular RCN was ~ 
a force about equal in number to its reserves and the total emer- | 
gency requirements for the Navy were envisaged to be small. Thus ~ 
the strength of the two reserve forces was just under 2000 officers © 


‘~and men on the outbreak of the war in 1938. Apparently no figures a 


exist as to the numbers actually on active service on the declara- ~ 
tion of war by Canada on the 10th of September 1939 but it is © 
presumed that substantially all the 2000 reservists were by then on 4 
active service in one form or another. During all this time the Naval — 
capability measured in ships was limited to a few destroyers, which 
even in 1939 only totalled six, plus a few minesweepers and there ~ 
was no reserve fieet or other vessels with the exception of some © 
RCMP marine section vessels available for Naval service on the © 
outbreak of war. Canada was largely an agricultural nation and as a 
stated above any naval commitments foreseen were minimal. The — 
events of World War II changed this picture and today by virtue — 
of alliances Canada has a substantial Naval commitment and contri- — 
bution to make to NATO and its allies. Thus today with the far — 
greater complexities which are inherent in modern war at sea the * 
RCN now supports an establishment of about 21,000 and some 50 © 
ships ranging from an aircraft carrier down. The planned active 
reserve establishment is to be 2,400 officers and men plus UNTD 
cadets under training at the universities, the whole as a back-up ~ 
or support for the regular force. The Committee is aware of the fact — 
that any planning for war must take into account certain probabili- 
ties and factors but it does not seem realistic that only 2,400 active — 
list reservists would be on immediate call in event of emergency ~ 
to back up a fleet of 21,000 whereas in 1939 the strengths of the two — 


it will be demonstrated that this figure of 2,400 is inadequate. 
e material resources and commitments then anid now are in no 
wa vy comparable. At the present time and in the event of emergency, 
many bases which for some months or years after the commence- 
ment of hostilities in 1939 were not activated would presumably 
be activated forthwith. 


In contrast to 1939 when there were relatively few vessels with 
any military capability in the service of the Government, there are 
now many vessels of the Department of Transport, RCMP, Coast 
ard and Hydrographic Survey which would be militarily useful. 
‘he problem of manning these ships for hostilities even if most of 

eir crews entered the Naval Service would create further demands 


and Weapons. 

Shortness of time precluded more than cursory information 
being obtained by the Committee on the role and resources of the 
ships of these various services in event of emergency which com- 
bined with ships held in reserve by the Navy constitute a substantial 
potential naval capability in the event of war. While many of these 
nay not have any built-in capacity for weapons at present, this 
should not be ruled out as a possibility, and in the case of some they 
are eminently suitable to perform Naval tasks with very little con- 
rsion of re-equipment; for example, the ice-breaker Labrador, 
which was originally designed as a Naval vessel. Taking the experi- 
ence of 1939 therefore, as some criterion in this regard there would 
seem to be a much greater potential requirement for persons with 
echnical Naval training to augment even the present crews of these 
ships if all the personnel were enrolled in the active force in the 
event of an emergency. Thus apart from the fact the 2,400 strength 
ure proposed for the Reserve permits fulfilment of the mobiliza- 
ion needs of the Navy as set forth in the Emergency Defence Plan, 
the other factors referred to above with respect to Coast Guard 
and RCMP vessels do not seem either to be taken into account or 
_ have perhaps been disregarded. The same holds true with respect 
ae the newly constituted Reserve Fleet and Port security require- 
ments. The planned strength of the RCNR should take these added 
“factors into account. The Committee also feels it is worthy of com- 
“ment with respect to the history of the establishment of the Naval 


for defence were much more restricted than at present and the 
| commitments of the Canadian Navy were considerably below what 
7 now anticipated, yet during this period increases were authorized 
a nh the RCNVR, and new units were established in such centres as 
ondon, Port Arthur, and Kingston, Ontario and a second unit in 
a Quebec. These are in addition to overall strength increases 
in other units, notably Winnipeg, Montreal and Toronto, which 
oo! from 100 men to 150 men each by the time of the outbreer 
eo World War II. During this time cutting the Reserve was not con- 

sidered yet the Regular force had difficulty. An article in the June 
1962 issue of the Atlantic Advocate is of interest in this context. 
(Schedule ya 

It should also be pointed out that these establishments were on 
a much less elaborate basis than at the present but in the opinion 
of the members of the committee who had experience with the pre- 
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r Reserve personnel, especially in the realm of Communications - 
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Reserve, despite the fact that during the 1930s when funds available 
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war reserve units the esprit de corps was high and the standard 
training was, in comparison with the requirements of those days, 
considerably higher than the attainment of today’s Reserve. Engag > 
ments were completed to a greater extent and turn-over in the units 
was at a low figure with many units carrying a waiting list of aspiring © 
recruits. Again, although no submissions were made to the committee 
on this particular field it would be the observation of the committee | 
on the experience of its members that a return to the ideals of service — 
which motivated many of the reserve personnel in those days when | 
pay and other benefits were either negligible or completely absent 
would be of great benefit both to the country and to the efficiency of © 
the reserves generally. The precise method of obtaining this situation © 
or restoring it is not completely clear but it would seem that the {i 
solution might lie partly in continued emphasis by the Government hy 
and especially the Department of National Defence of the importance — 
of the reserve and the necessity for everyone to do his “bit” so that 
the reserve serviceman will in effect feel that his efforts are not only | 
well intentioned but greatly appreciated and something for which the — 
country is truly grateful. The committee cannot help but comment i 
that Canada, like many other modern democracies, tends to down- | 
grade the status of the serviceman in peace time with the result that © 
it becomes harder to create a solid foundation for possible emergency, _ 
which is a factor to be taken into account under the present conditions ~ 
of international politics. 7 

The importance in which the Reserve forces of other countries — 
are held is demonstrated by an Article on the U.S. Marine Corps 
Reserves in the January issue of the U.S. Navy League publication. ~ 
(Schedule 3 at page 15). Also the Brief of the Naval Officers Associa= | 
tion of Canada, Victoria, B.C. is especially significant. (Appendix a 


III—BASIS FOR THE REQUIREMENT FOR THE RCNR 


Operational commands of the RCN expressed their assumption” F: 
that Reserve personnel would be available and such were required — 
in the event of emergency and it was based on numbers greater than 
would appear to be available under present plans. 2 

The Committee therefore proceeded on the basis that if ways and | 
means can be found to train and have available a larger number of 
Naval Reserves than was planned this would be in keeping with — 
mobilization requirements under present planning and everything 
should be done to try and increase this pool of manpower through ~ 
the best use of the funds available. Other activities which might not 
be as essential and perhaps on a cost basis not as productive were also ~ 
considered. This is without regard also to the desirability of main- — 
taining units in large centres of population where they have heen — 
traditionally established and the value of the “presence” of Naval — 
representation in these centres. However account should be taken ~ 
of the fact that some units now being considered for closing are in — 
comparatively new quarters designed especially for the operation © 
of a Naval Reserve unit and can be operated more efficiently from — 
an overhead and maintenance point of view than some of the other — 
units which are in older quarters and carry heavy maintenance - 
costs. 
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> Insofar as the actual reduction of the Naval Reserve is con- 
cerned the committee is also mindful of the fact that this reduction 
i affects personnel who are already trained or are in the process of 
- being trained and this is not merely a re-adjustment of what might 
_ be called paper strength of authorized complements which are not 
- contributing any effective personnel. Thus perhaps in comparison 
aq to the militia situation the Naval Reserve will have to release trained 
3 men to reach its new complement. This comes about by reason of 
- closing divisions and personnel from which will then be lost insofar 
as any immediate availability for service is concerned as well as 
removing their local focal point at which they could assemble in 
- emergency. It is recognized that it becomes uneconomic after a 
certain point to maintain large and elaborate quarters for small 
numbers and there was plenty of evidence insofar as the Committee’s 
hearings were concerned that greater utilization of some buildings 
occupied by RCNR units could be made. Greater utilization by the 
_ Department of National Defence would of course serve to reduce 
- the monies appropriated to overhead and maintenance of Naval 
~ Reserve units for the Naval Reserve alone. 


3 It is understood that-in arriving at decisions to close out certain 
- Divisions four factors were considered as follows: 


1. Productivity; 

2. Value to EDP; 

te ; 

A 3. Representational value, and 


Oe 4. Assessed effectiveness. 


Be While the Committee are confident that due consideration was 
_ given to these factors in respect to the Divisions ordered to be closed 
it does seem that there is some room for re-assessment in the light 
_ of the Committee’s information about the mobilization requirements 
for the Reserve and the adequacy of the planned strength to meet 
_ it. When one is considering the fulfilment of a plan on mobilization 
another factor that is availability is of the utmost importance. By 
Be this is meant the possibility that the people who are needed are in or 
- can get to the places where their duty will require them as well 
as being able to leave their civilian jobs. In the early stages of an 
emergency there may be a severe strain on transportation arrange- 
ments, to say nothing of the need to find suitable accommodation 
and provide people with good local knowledge. Thus while the Divi- 
sions on the coasts were Naval control is to be set up such as in the 
Halifax and Esquimalt areas may add little to the ““Navy’s presence” 
in the sense of day-to-day representation, these Divisions do pro- 
_ vide the personnel to take up apopintments in NCSO and NOIC staffs: 
: and can do so with little or no transportation requirement whatso- 
_ ever. This becomes more pronounced in the case of Prince Rupert 
' and Charlottetown where there is no other Naval establishment but 
the occupancy of Naval quarters in these two cities means that with 
a minimum of effort the staffs required for these functions can be 
established and go to work. This has a double value insofar as the 
aS undesirability of transporting people in the early stages of a build- -up 
is concerned as these people can be put on 24-hour alert in their 
cities and thus constitute a “force-in-being” for these particular 
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physical requirements to maintain the Reserve unit are relative 
small in relation to the numbers available, it would seem the height | 
of economy and good sense to maintain Divisions in these areas : 
In the case of Prince Rupert and Charlottetown however the addi- — 
tional factor of maintenance of Naval establishment weighs very 
strongly with the continuance of units there and full weight should 
be given to this. It may be that sharing of accommodation with other 
service units can be arranged to reduce the rateable cost to the — 
RCNR budget and this is a matter which has been dealt with in — 
other parts of the report. But in summary the desirability of main- — 
taining some Naval presence for emergency purposes in the coastal © 
areas would seem to be established. q 


V—THE ROLE AND TASKS OF THE RCNR 


(i)—General Support of the RCN 


A consideration of the role of the RCNR as contained in the © 
Naval Board minute quoted above, indicates there are two aspects, 4 
one is the provision of Naval Personnel and secondly to provide — 
facilities in support of the RCN. Much of the material placed before — 
the Committee related to the question of the facilities being pro- 
vided in support of the RCN through Naval reserve establishments, 
notably the Naval divisions located in various major centres through- — 
out Canada. In regard to the personnel the Committee is of the | 
opinion and as already indicated, has proceeded on the basis that as 
result of information supplied to it the planned strength of 2700 
RCNR personnel (inclusive of the UNTD Cadets) will not be ade- 
quate to meet the possible mobilization requirements of the RCN 
even on the basis of the present planning of a period of hostility of 
very short duration. Further, with respect to facilities, it appears 


support of these facilities are not properly chargeable to the estab- 
lishment of a purely reserve unit designed to produce reserve person-_ 
nel. That is to say, that it was felt that fleet establishments as they — 
are known and which include Naval divisions could in many instances if 
be much less elaborate in their organization and manning if the @ 
needs of the RCNR and support of its administrative and logistic ® 
requirements alone were being provided. OM 

The tasks as outlined in the Naval Board Minute are realistic 
and suitable. There are particular tasks or what might be called © 
functions in support of the various tasks such as underwater or a 
clearance diving and Naval aviation which were the subject of par- 
ticular presentations before the Committee and of course would fall ~ 
under item 2 of the tasks outlined in the Naval Board Minute. i 

In accepting the role and tasks of the RCNR as in the Naval a 
Board Minute as a framework on which to build the organization 
of the RCNR, it should be pointed out that the officers and men of © 
the RCNR consider themselves an integral part of Naval Forces a 
ready to discharge the Commitments of Canada. They do not con- ~ 
sider the Reserve as a separate Navy. It is only for the purposes of 
the Committee’s analysis, especially with respect to financial mat- i 
ters, that perhaps the opposite inference may be drawn. This is'g 
emphatically not the case. The pride of being associated with the — 
Navy is strong throughout the Naval Reserve. There has, however, _ 


eee | 
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me of which have been estubiiched for upwards of 40 years. This 
“combined with the regret that there was no opportunity before 
the establishment of the Committee to make representations and 
i: ggestions for alternative ways of achieving the necessary econo- 
“mies without injuring the basic organization of the RCNR. It is 
hoped that in considering this report due regard will be given to 
the fact that the Committee’s establishment was evidence of good 
faith to have this matter thoroughly reconsidered and notwith- 
standing that the Committee has in some respects been critical of 
- certain measures that have been taken or policies adopted it is 
hoped that this will not have any influence in determining the 
action to be taken on this report. There was a feeling that perhaps 
the announced reductions were the first step in the total elimination 
’ of the Naval Reserve and this has caused serious misgivings in the 
_ hearts and minds of persons not only on the Active List of the 
Reserve at the present time but many other informed and interested 
people who are concerned with the welfare and defence of Canada. 
_ Budgetary conditions are recognized as determining what can be 
- established in respect to money available but it was the impression 
4 of the Reserve Commanding Officers that while a reduction was 
‘ contemplated it would have been effected by an across-the-board 
_ reduction rather than the elimination of any specific unit. For pur- 
_ poses of efficiency and discharge of the role of the Reserve the 
- Committee feels that this approach is still a valid one. It should be 
" pointed out that even after the presently planned reductions are 
' effected the RCNR will have a strength of about 2,400 spread in 22 
ei sions and this is hardly in excess of the haere in 1939 in the 
‘same number of units with the exception that there is now one 
tender at Kitchener not in existence at that time. While the Com- 
' mittee does not agree that a figure of 2,400 is an adequate Reserve 
to meet present requirements yet oan figure would still permit 
units of larger size in all centres than were allowed in 1939 and with 
' economies in sharing buildings or seeking less expensive quarters 
a tactic which has been well demonstrated as being feasible in at 
least one place, namely Kitchener. It should be possible to maintain 
the existing units and reduce across-the-board through attrition 
instead of eliminating many units whose trained personnel will 
be difficult to replace for some years. While the Committee does 
_ not wish to dwell on the matter of morale extensively we feel it 
is pertinent to point out that the attitude of the Reserve in the 
_ face of the announcement of the present plan was that they had 
been abandoned by the RCN. It is against this background however 
_ that some rather bitter opinions were expressed to the Committee 
as to the thinking behind the present plan. This of course is much 
_ to be regretted but the Committee would be less than objective 
if it did not comment thereon as this is a factor which can be 
important in the future from the point of view of efficiency and 
morale of the Reserve which is to continue. 
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(ii)—The RCNR as a Force-In-Being 


The Committee is aware that present defence planning em- 
=I bi . : . a . 

phasizes the existence of forces-in-being that are readily avail- 
able for service as may be required. It would seem that if this 
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availability can be achieved with maximum economy that the goals 
of present planning to reduce budgetary economies without preju- 
dice to potential would be achieved.. Under the National Defence 
Act, Section 15, the Canadian Forces are defined and under Sec- 
tion 16(3) the Reserve components are included in the overall 
establishment of the Canadian Forces. Under Section 32(1) of the Act 
the Governor-in-Council may call out any component of the Cana- 
dian Forces on Active service either for emergency or in support of 
the United Nations Charter, North Atlantic Treaty or other collec- 
tive defence arrangements. Further, under Section 35(2) in the 
case of national disaster the Reserve Forces may be called out for 
active duty. It would seem, therefore, that the Active component of 
the RCNR can, insofar as its capabilities extend, be considered as 
available under existing legislation for full-time service and an 
examination of its capabilities in this regard is therefore pertinent. 


The Committee, through the experience of its members and also 
as a result of representations made to it, can report that in many 
instances Reserve Forces have met immediate requirements in line 
with the foregoing commitments. While in most cases these have 
been in the realm of such national disasters as the Red River floods 
in Winnipeg, Hurricane Hazel in Toronto and Fraser River floods in 
British Columbia to name a few, there are also frequent instances 
where appropriately trained Naval Reservists have rendered service 
which is not only in the field of giving comfort and assistance but 
also shows direct economic return. Examples are the employment 
of Reserve Air Squadrons in search and rescue and clearance divers 
in rendering assistance to ships where civilian facilities are either 
not available or appropriate. Thus in recent history at HMCS YORK 
the clearance divers have cleared propellers of men-of-war fouled 
by wire, recovered aircraft sunk through thin ice and carried out 
bottom surveys of hulls thereby avoiding drydocking. These are 
services made available literally by a single telephone call and 


apart from economic value serve to enhance the stature of the 


Defence establishment as a whole in the eyes of the public. 

The Committee is of the opinion that, as indicated elsewhere, 
Reserves could have been equally useful in the event that their 
services had been called upon in connection with the Cuban incident 
which under present conditions would seem to be more likely to be 
repeated than an out-and-out declaration of hostilities between the 
free world and the communist bloc. 

The cooperative support of secondary military powers (although 
individually small compared to the strength of the United States) 
forms a not inconsequential adjunct to forces-in-being of the leader 
of the free world. This cooperative support should strengthen the 
hand of the U.S. in leading from strength in the crises that may 
develop and which apparently may result in a nuclear stand-off 
situation with conventional forces an important part. 

In this concept a strong and well-trained Reserve can play an 
important part as being available on short notice but while not 
required is relatively inexpensive to maintain. 

The Commitee is therefore of the opinion, while recognizing that 
economies must be effected in the defence budget, that perhaps the 
proportion of the cut now being directed toward the Naval Reserve 
component thereof should be reviewed. 
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(iii) Representation and Presence | Page 9 
This relates to the fourth item of the tasks of the RCNR. It is 


a ppreciated that these are most intangible factors but they cannot, 
in the opinion of the Committee be entirely disregarded for two 


(1) providing a base to maintain contact with the civilian 
population by bringing the story of the Naval service 
to communities remote from the sea, and 


(2) acting as a centre or rallying ground for groups which 
are interested in the Navy and which would be expected 
to lend encouragement to recruiting. 


4 It is observed in particular that three of the units being closed 
are in provincial capitals where they have traditionally formed the 
naval representation since their establishment. 
24 While the provinces have no direct responsibility for the Reserve 
_ Forces, nonetheless a naval presence in a focal point of intermediate 
government with its associated concentration of provincial members 
and civil servants drawn from an entire province cannot help but 
Fe be a reminder to that province as a whole that in the defence of 
a ‘Canada the Navy plays a vital role—a role reflected by its presence 
F across the country. Putting it in the bluntest possible terms, if the 
Naval Reserve were to concentrate on either coast, which from 
_ the point of view of availability might be the most ‘advantageous, 
the greater part of the country would have no cause to be reminded 
of the Navy and its purpose. This, in the opinion of the Committee, 
would be most unfortunate. While it is impossible to put a dollar 
value on these intangibles, they represent a valuable public rela- 
tions element and rather than the Reserve being charged it should 
_be given credit for its contribution under this heading. The Com- 
mittee is not suggesting public relations should become the end-all 
of the Reserve effort but under our present system, to use adver- 
tising terminology, a good “image” is important from the point of 
view of an understanding of the service and its ability to continue 
to attract recruits. 


_ VI—PARTICULAR ELEMENTS IN THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE RCNR 


3 (a) Complement, Manning and Turnover of Personnel 


y The Committee appreciates that complement must be related 
_ to need. However, it is a fact that in any Reserve establishment, and 
for that matter the same applies to Regular Force, there will be 
at any particular time a large number of personnel under some 
: Beort of basic or new entry training whose availability and usefulness 
in time of emergency is very limited. Also there is an age factor 
_ to be considered as at the present time the Naval Reserve recruits 
_ personnel at the age of 164 who might not be authorized for Active 
service, certainly at sea or outside of Canada. Therefore in con- 
sidering the needs of personnel from the Reserve in the event of 
- emergency a realistic appreciation must be taken of the true poten- 
_ tialities of the Reserve in light of the foregoing. It becomes difficult 
to predicate the Reserve requirements on mobilization exactly to 


‘the authorized complement as this leaves nothing for new entries, 
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‘for the industrial war effort. The Committee is also aware that the 


of 2,400 is inadequate to meet the requirements the Reserve will have 
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some personnel who may be frozen in their positions or unavail 
due to many factors including sickness, temporary absence f 
the community and other factors over which there can be no positi 
control. The Committee is aware that this in fact happened on 
several occasions in 1939 when personnel of the Active Reserve 
Forces could not be immediately located because of absence from 
their communities and also after mobilization were recalled by their 
employers on representations to the government as being necessar rg 


original forecast of the strength of the RCNR for 1964 was 4,1007 
excluding UNTD cadets. As this estimate was presumably madem 
some time in the early part of 1963. it is difficult to reconcile this 
with an acceptable limit on the Active Naval Reserve (excluding 
UNTD) as now contemplated of 2,400, if in fact the 4,100 figure was 
completely supportable and a viable assessment. a 

Further the yearly enrolment for the RCNR has varied from” 
2,000 in 1953 to 1,000 in 1958 and 1959 with an average of about 
1,400 over the last ten years. This means there is a turn-over of- 
approximately one-third in the Naval Reserve each year. By com-~ 
parison the Regular force figure for recruiting is about 3,500 men” 
per year for a strength of 21,000. This, of course, is of grave concern 
to the overall efficiency of the Reserve and part of this reason is 
attributed to the low age of the recruits in many centres. One Division ~ 
reported that almost 80% of its strength in men is in the 16 to 18 
bracket. This means this unit will have grave difficulty in meeting 
its EDP requirements. It would be the Committee’s recommendation’ 
that the age limit for entry into the RCNR be reviewed and raised” 
to at least 17 so that a more stable base for new entries will be™ 
achieved in the hope that boys of greater maturity will have made 
up their minds and will be more likely to remain in the Reserve forg 
such a length of time as to make them useful. This matter is, or” 
course, entirely involved with comments which are passed: from time 
to time about the need for some sort of compulsory service. The. 
Committee received one representation in this regard which is being 
passed on for comment only. (Brief from HMCS CABOT Appendix” 
54). As an alternative the Committee emphasizes the desirability of 
continually stressing the need and importance of the Reserve in” 
defence planning to ensure attracting to the Reserve the type of 
person who will remain in it. The problem of turnover is also affected ~ 
by the type of training programme and this will be discussed else- 
where in the report. ; 

There is also the problem of obtaining sufficient numbers to meet. Q 
complements. Thus while the complement of the RCNR in 1956 was” 
12,000 (excluding UNTD) the numbers borne were only 5,850, which | 
represents the peak for the last 10 years. (Schedule 9). Even at the 
end of 1963 Divisions were not meeting authorized complements by 
some 900. (Schedules 4 and 5). This is mentioned here because it was 
the opinion that many units seemed to reach a peak in strength - 
beyond which it is difficult to rise. Notwithstanding this in two cases” 
divisions are being granted increases in personnel, yet there is little | 
likelihood of these higher figures being achieved. It is suggested that: 
to ensure at least meeting the broad requirements of personnel that a 
complement deficiencies of understrength Divisions be allocated to 
other Divisions. a 

As indicated, the Colmes feels that the present comple 
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ity of people for various positions in the Emergency Defence Plan 
id the nature in which mobilization or call-up may be effected. 
‘aking into account the present planning for establishment of NOIC 


Phe RCNR will have to meet in the event of future emergency are 
vastly greater than in 1939. It should also be pointed out that while 
Canada was not a major maritime nation at that time it had a much 
- jarger ocean-going merchant fleet than it has now and there were 
‘some 500 experienced seamen in the RCNR of that time who were 
available to man auxiliary vessels and support the Active Fleet as 
a well as fill the few NOIC and NCSO bases which were established 
‘on the outbreak of World War II. These men are now practically 


expected to probably be available to the Royal Navy if they are 
sailing under a United Kingdom flag but otherwise their availability 
a dependability as well as Naval training is doubtful and question- 
able. Comment should also be made with respect to the requirements 
' i of Reserves for filling tasks in such situations as the Cuban crisis of 
October, 1962. At that time, notwithstanding that ships of the fleet 
- were put on the alert, further steps to withdraw large numbers of 
h, _ personnel from Fleet ReAuehine urs ashore were not pursued and it 
is understood that Reserves would have been most valuable and 
a welcome if authority for their call-out had been given. In this regard 
Be eparently one of the problems was availability of money to pay 
_ Reserves for special duty, and as a full emergency was not declared 
the appropriate steps were not taken to overcome this. It is under- 
: - stood many Reserves did in fact offer their services. 
4 Therefore notwithstanding the many variables in any sort of 
- planning for defence the Committee is of the opinion that a Reserve 
of not less than 3,700, exclusive of UNTD Cadets, is closer to require- 
ments. However, because of the steps that have already been taken 
in the allocation of funds for the next fiscal year it appears that 
poly 3,000 can be maintained within the budgetary limits now laid 
down although the Committee would also express the opinion that 
this figure is one which should not be recognized as meeting require- 
rents This would give about a 20% cushion for personnel under age 
- or who had not been fully trained or could not be used immediately, 
_for instance Wrens in outlying ports with NOIC and NCSO organiza- 
tions. In this regard the Fleet itself has a certain cushion in that of 
its total strength a large number are under training at any one time 
_and there is always going to be a number who cannot be immediately 
_ put into Active service by reason of inexperience or other obvious 
_ reasons. If this 3,000 can be supported this would still result in a 
reduction in complement of the RCNR of 700 which would soon be 
rs achieved through attrition and the slowing of recruiting observing 
_ that this represents approximately 6 months intake of recruits into 
_ the RCNR. Percentage-wise this would mean a reduction of approxi- 
- mately 20% in strength and applied to the nearly $2,000,000.00 for 
_ RCNR pay and allowances for the current fiscal year would mean a 
saving of about $400,000.00. This saving should be increased by the 
_ proposed reduction in pay for officers for Divisional Drills by 
Bene- -third. 
It is emphasized that it is implicit in the Committee’s recom- 
-Mendations under this heading of ‘“Complement” that the Operational 


neet in case of emergency. Also there are many unknowns in 
ect to any planning of this nature, not least of which is the suit-— 


and NCSO bases however it is apparent that the commitments that 


“non-existent so far as Canadian service is concerned and would be 
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Commands on the East and West indicated they would like to be able — 
to call on more Reserves notwithstanding the Emergency Defence — 
Plan which is felt to be a bare minimum and the Committee gained — 
the impression that a figure was given as to what was going to be © 
provided and the Commands directed to tailor their requirements to — 
that figure rather than basing requirements on need and endeavour- — 


ing to see whether those needs could be met. 


(b)—Naval Training by RCNR Personnel 


In the context of the remarks herein the term Naval Training 
applies to the annual training undertaken by Naval Reserves as 
defined in QRCN Article 1.02(1ii) and required by Article 9.02. 
Prior to 1956 Reserve personnel for the greater part took their 
training at either Halifax or Esquimalt. In the year 1956, under the 
direction of COND, the Great Lakes Training Centre was established 
which is now equipped to handle new entries of the Reserves as 
well as certain higher trades such as communications. Recently it 
has been the practice to attach to GLTC ships from the Atlantic 
Command which are placed under the command of COND for the 
purpose of giving sea training to the Reserves. In addition, some 
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small auxiliary vessels have been allotted to COND which are ~ 
brought forward each year into commission and are manned with — 


Reserves on special duty for the summer months with a small nucleus, 
especially in engine-room personnel, from the RCN. Insofar as 
making sure that sea training is available for the Reserves this 
principle is heartily endorsed. It is also believed that the standard 
of training at the GLTC is as satisfactory as may be expected for a 
training establishment functioning sporadically. Some comments 
were made as to the unsuitability of accommodation arrangements 
for senior men who did not like having to find accommodation off 
the base. There was also some comment as to the unsatisfactory 


. standard of catering. As one of the large items of expenditure in the 


Naval training of a Reserve involves his transportion due to the 
distances involved in Canada and taking into consideration that 
before the establishment of GLTC all training was done on each 
coast, representations were made by Divisions located near the 
coast, especially in the West, that, not only as an economy meas- 
ure but also from the point of view of achieving satisfactory training, 
the schools operated on the coast be made available for Reserve 
training. It is understood that this would not create any insur- 
mountable difficulties, especially as Reserve training staffs could be 
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drawn from Reserves on special duty in the same way that they are 4 


now employed at GLTC. This would not involve the employment 
of any more personnel as GLTC would not have as great a require- 
ment due to fewer numbers being sent there. Thus for a large 
Division such as DISCOVERY the saving in transportation costs 
would in each year amount to a considerable item and savings of a 
lesser but still important degree would be effected insofar as Calgary 
and Saskatoon, and of course Edmonton if this Division can be 
continued. As between Winnipeg and Port Arthur the balance would 


seem to be slightly the other way as economy air fare from Winni- 


peg to Toronto is less than to Victoria. Thus it would be the sugges- 


tion that GLTC be continued on its present basis but at a reduced > 
capacity and direction be given that Divisions from Saskatchewan ~ 
west go to Esquimalt, from Manitoba east to Quebec to GLTC, and 4 
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Maritime Division to Cornwallis. The one problem which the Com- 
mittee were unable to achieve any satisfactory conclusion on was 
the availability of accommodation in ships of the Atlantic or Pacific 
FE Mags for Reserve Training. This would seem to be a problem which 
is capable of solution if given adequate attention. In the important 
# field of specialized training, particularly Communications, the same 
_ principles of decentralization should be adopted. 


Wc) Training Syllabus and Procedures 


. The Committee has not had sufficient time to carefully analyze 
ee Training Syllabi set forth for Reserves. While the general con- 


tent and approach appears to be generally satisfactory there is a Page 13 


i ‘widespread feeling among Reserve officers that the syllabi as pres- 
ently constituted seem to enforce an inflexibility on training as a 
: whole with a lack of scope for local diversification where this seems 
2 beneficial. In some cases it has been represented that the time table 
% of training is overly long and does not represent a sufficient chal- 
_ lenge to the calibre of young man who is entering the Reserve. 
This is, apparently compounded by an over emphasis on classroom 
training and a dearth of instructors qualified in instructional tech- 
“nique who might succeed in making such a classroom course interest- 
ing. The Committee noted that a young man who sits under qualified 
school teachers during the day is unlikely to be interested in carry- 
ing out the same form of classroom instruction under amateurs for 
three hours on the same night. 
} The committee also notes that the emphasis on lectures continues 
during GLTC when surely the great bulk of instruction should be 
of a practical nature. 
; The Committee did not receive many opinions as to the effi- 
ciency of the present system of Reserve Drills whereby men attend 
| for a minimum of one night a week and take instruction for approxi- 
mately three hours. It is realized that some of this time is absorbed 
in activities not directly related to trade training but which have a 
_value from the point of view of building up the sense of belonging to 
the Service through participation as a unit. While the amount of 
instruction that can be given on a one night a week basis is recog- 
_hized to be limited, the regular nature of weekly parades has a co- 
hesive effect on a reserve unit which engender “esprit de corps” and 
would not be obtained by longer periods such as complete weekend 
training held on less frequent intervals. 
Training is of course the major pre-occupation of the RCNR but 
the Committee has not had time to sift all the many suggestions 
received on this subject and recommends that these be reviewed to 
determine their merits. The one important facet being the need for 
@ more practical as opposed to theoretical approach to instruction. 


(d)—-University Naval Training Divisions 


In the Committee’s opinion the purpose of the UNTD is to sup- 
ply trained officers for the RCNR and as incidental thereto also to 
serve as a further source of officers for the Regular Force. As a result 
the UNTD cadets are enrolled as RCNR personnel and on completion 

of their training and commissioning as Acting Sub-Lieutenants they 
_ are eligib!e to become officers on the Active List of the RCNR. The 
Standard of training and quality of the UNTD cadets is considered to 
‘be entirely satisfactory and this training scheme has produced a 
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are satisfied with the numbers of officers they get from the U 
scheme and this would seem to a great extent to depend on the 
ticular locality and the location of the UNTD units. Many UN" 
units are located on campuses which are removed from the cit 
where the Naval Divisions are located and while it is probably a f 
that most university graduates become employed in cities, if they have 
not had any direct association with the Naval Division as undergradu-_ : 
ates through the UNTD scheme, their desires to join the RCNR™ 
Active unit if one exists in the city where they settle is probably” 
reduced. 


There is comment, and perhaps criticism, in some quarters that 
the UNTD does not require its graduates to affiliate with the RCNR- 
on graduation and also that it is training far too many officers for the 
numbers required to man the Reserve Active list. There is also cer- 
tain comment that the UNTD really provides a form of subsidy to- 
assist the cadets to achieve a university education at the expense of ;, 
the Crown without any corresponding obligation to become members | 
of the Active Reserve for any period afterward. There does not seem 
to be a unanimity with respect to the objectives of the UNTD and 
there are those who feel that the more cadets that can be trained the | 
better it will be for the Naval service and the building-up of a strong © 
potential of qualified young officers available in case of emergency. On > 
the other hand there are those who feel, from an economic point of 7 
view, that if the UNTD is designed to supply officers to the Active 
Reserve the programme should be adjusted so that the maximum ~ 
possible number of cadets would be available to Naval Divisions and | 
this perhaps would entail the maintenance of UNTD units only in ' 
those cities where Naval Divisions are located. From the point of 3 
view of an effective use of money being spent on defence, the latter 
view seems to have much to commend it and if the complement of the 
UNTD is to be reduced certain units will be left at some of the 
smaller universities of such a size and nature as to hardly warrant” 
their continued existence on the respective campuses. It is the Com-_ 
mittee’s view therefore that from the point of view of supplying offi- 
cers to the Reserve, the UNTD programme, so far as it is chargeable 
against Reserve activities, should be brought into line with the re-_ 
quirements of the Reserve and the possibility of cadets on graduation — 
joining the Naval Division in the city which they live being a condi- — 
tion of enrolment at the time. It is realized that such a policy cannot — 
have one hundred percent effectiveness but it would seem, for in-— 
stance, very unlikely that a student entering the faculty of say, Fores- 
try, who comes from a Northern Ontario town would remain in al 
city where a Naval Division exists and therefore his enrolment into. § 
the UNTD programme should be discouraged. If, however, the objec-— 
tive of the programme is to aid education and to create a larger pool © 
of trained young officers on the Retired list of the Navy than can be 
absorbed by the Active Reserve, then this is a matter which should be — 
considered not only by the Department of Defence but by other 
agencies of Departments both within and without Defence. Thus — 
from the point of view of the Naval Reserve any monies allocated ‘ 
in this latter direction should not really be a charge on the Naval. 
Reserve vote when such figures are being closely scrutinized with a — 
view to obtaining the most effective Reserve force possible for the 
funds available. It would be difficult to rationalize these two con-— 
flicting views into straight dollars and cents. Thus a it is desired to 
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Pan also to assist in higher education, then these items should 
treated separately and are perhaps more appropriately a responsi- 
ility of some other budget than the RCNR’s. This proposition is 
dvanced with the full realization that if the UNTD programme is 
ontinued on its present basis there would be no overall saving in 
penditure. Nonetheless it is mentioned in line with the Committee’s 
k of assessing the direct and indirect costs of the establishment of 
he RCNR, which for practical purposes is regarded as the Active 
meserVe. 

It is the Committee’s view that perhaps the UNTD programme 
was set up on too elaborate a basis at a time when expenditures for 
artime were not scrutinized in great detail and the concept of 
raining large numbers of young officers at the universities was 
ittractive, especially as these officers would go directly on to Active 
ervice as soon as their studies were completed. While this may 
ave been true to some degree, the UNTD scheme had not really 
een in operation long enough before hostilities ended to really 
ecome effective and the establishment that had been set up was 
llowed to remain without a hard look at the requirements in the 
ight of post-war needs. Also perhaps the availability of UNTD 
aining on many far-flung campuses has come to be regarded more 
Ss a vested right than a basis for the needs of the Naval service. 

_ Schedule 8 is an analysis provided by COND of promotions of 
JNTD Cadets for the years 1960 to 1963 inclusive which shows that 
ver this period about 70% of cadets commissioned remained in 
he Active Reserve. This is considered satisfactory but perhaps 
ould be improved if the effective contribution of individual units 
were more closely examined. Our comments and opinions on this 
subject should be correlated to and discussed with the Military 
Studies Committee of the National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
ities and Colleges which it is understood also has this matter under 
review. 


(e)—Naval Reserve Air Squadrons 


_ The proposed reorganization of the Reserve contemplates the 
development of two Reserve Flying Squadrons located at Toronto 
and Victoria. It is fully appreciated by the Committee that Reserve 
lying is probably the most expensive activity of the Reserves on 


* proper flying efficiency. However, the Committee feels that notwith- 
standing the relative greater expense of the Air Squadrons that 


represented that pilots of the Reserve Air none were prob- 


3 more efficient in their techniques of flying by reason of their 


Brotessional corroboration. Therefore, if this is true, and also tak- 
Ing into account the fact that many oF the pilots flying are qualified 
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to fly the S2F aircraft and some have qualified in helicopters, th 
pool of highly training personnel would seem to form a very impo! — 
tant part of the Naval Reserve if a true back-up is to be given to 
the Air Squadrons of the RCN. While the aircraft presently in use 
by the squadrons are of a transport nature the usefulness of this — 
type of light aircraft in emergency and for search and rescue and 
transportation of personnel from time to time certainly would seem 
to weigh heavily in favour of the retention of the air squadrons. — 
It was represented that a trained pilot represents an investment ; 
of some $100,000.00 and if Reserve squadrons are disbanded thi : 
investment representing a total outlay of some $2,800,000.00 in 
trained personnel, will be lost, and only recoverable after extended © 
refresher training in the event of emergency, by which time it might — 
be too late. It would seem that if the Navy is to continue Nava 
aviation as a part of its ASW function and Reserve pilots can be = 
maintained in such a state that they can take their part on an 
immediate basis in such functions then these persons truly repre- _ 
sent a force-in-being of the greatest value. It is also assumed that % 
the RCN has a large investment in Short Service pilots who are t 
continually leaving the Service. The Reserve squadrons therefore 
provide an inexpensive method of retaining their valuable skills . 
for many years. 
It is believed that the reasons for the introduction of aviation 4 
into the Naval Reserve in 1953 are as valid now as they were then | P 
as the Navy continues to support an almost similar size aviation * 
component as then and while there has been some change in air- 
craft the aircraft now being used are within the capability of Reserve © 
aviators to maintain a reasonable operational efficiency. In fact ny 
with the abandonment of jet fighters and the concentration on low ‘ 
performance propellor driven aircraft, both fixed-wing and heli-@ 
copter, the potential usefulness of Reserve flyers has increased. nN 
It is interesting to note that in the instruction to be given 
to Reserve personnel in General Training, Part I (A), Parts I andl 
II as revised to the 14th January, 1963, in the lecture on the role of a 
Naval Aviation, Lesson 7.02/3 is a comment that the Reserve Air 
Squadrons form a back-up for the Fleet. It would seem, therefore, : 
that the establishment of these Squadrons rests on basic requirements4 My 
that in the Committee’s opinion there does not seem to be any ~ 
change in this regard. Further it is understood USN Reserve Squad-_ 
rons are trained and equipped to carry out operational roles espe-— 
cially with S2F aircraft and in fact take part as operational units 
in joint exercises of the USN and RCN. Observing the high standard 
of training of RCNR pilots therefore it seems to the Committee © 
that the two Squadrons remaining certainly provide the very mini- © 
mum back-up required for the Regular Squadrons and should if ¥ 
possible be retained. In this connection while the squadrons are © 
designated as Communications squadrons, the training of the pilots 
is in fact directed to ASW. 
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(f)—Medical Procedures 


Consequent on the formation of the Canadian Forces Medical © 
Services all regular force medical matters are dealt with on a tri- — 
service basis. This has not yet been extended to the Reserve with — 
the result that Naval Reserve medical matters are dealt with through 
the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions although in each of the: 
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ag of whom are actually Naval notwithstanding they are aeached 
or belong to the CFMS. It was the opinion of one of the most expe- 
rienced Reserve medical officers that considerable economies could 
be effected if advantage was taken of the CFMS personnel in various 
commands to process medical documentation in connection with 
_ Reserve recruiting where this would effect economy. It is under- 
- stood that in the case of RCN recruiting this is being done. There 
is also the anomalous situation of senior and experienced medical 
practitioners having to submit reports of medical examinations to 
a medical administrative officer on the staff at COND who is not a 
' qualified medical practitioner. This would seem to be a cause of 
- unnecessary irritation and would hardly seem to be justified in 
view of the high standard of medical officer which serves in the 
_ Reserve forces. It was also thought by some medical officers that 
_ the x-ray examination could be eliminated as part of the recruiting 
- routine and economies would be effected in this direction which 
- in a Division the size of YORK might amount to $900.00 a year. 
4 The experience in Toronto was that out of 52,000 x-rays taken of 
- candidates for recruitment into the RCNR since 1953 there were 
- only two non-active cases of tuberculosis discovered. As men are 
also liable to x-ray examination on taking Naval training at the 
coast in the establishments there, it would seem that the cost of 
X-rays on recruitment is something that should be eliminated. It 
is observed that in this regard the Militia have eliminated the x-ray 
examination. 


Further widespread duplication must exist because of the wide- 
spread existence of Government and private health plans and 
- services. It would only be fair to state however that the one dis- 
senting comment in this regard was made by a medical officer who 
is a radiologist. Further it is thought that the extensive referrals 
Ne are unnecessary and a clinical examination which is within the 
- competency of the medical officers in the Division with the equip- 
ment available there should suffice. Observing that eye consulta- 
_ tions in some areas are as high as $15.00 each this is certainly 
_ worthy of consideration as an economy measure without any detri- 
mental effect on the standard of recruit. This was the opinion of 
_ two senior Reserve Surgeon Captains. 


: _ (g)—Clearance Diving 


Some Divisions have established clearance diving units. While 

- these are not specifically called for in the tasks allotted to the 
~RCNR in the Naval Board Minute referred to it would seem they 
come squarely within Items (ii) and (iii) of the tasks. The Com- 

mittee was convinced of the usefulness of this activity as it can 

draw upon proficient amateur underwater divers whose enthusiasm 

and interest is most commendable. It is known that throughout the 

winter in Divisions having diving teams, regular exercises even 
in the coldest weather are carried out. On several occasions teams 

have been called out on short notice to perform tasks in the public 

oy) as well as the military interest. This has been done to the satisfac- 
oi tion of those concerned. It is the Committee’s recommendation that 
ty $ this type of activity certainly not be curtailed. A need exists for 
_ personnel trained in this field in the case of emergency and through 
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‘their peacetime activities they do generate much goodwill for 


- tion in the establishment of COND commensurate with the reduction 
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Navy. It is understood their competency is equal to that of like per- 
sonnel in the RCN. ao | : 


VIL_FACTORS RELATING TO INDIRECT COSTS OF THE RCNR 


(a)—The Commanding Officers Naval Divisions Command 


This Command was established in 1953 to administer 22 Nava 
Divisions across Canada and it is believed by the Committee that th 
eventual objective was to establish the Command as a Flag Office 
Central Canada with functions covering the area between the Fla 
Officers of the Atlantic and Pacific. This plan has never been brough 
to fruition and COND remains as administrator of the Naval Divi 
sions, the RCNR and Sea Cadets as well as establishing certain train 
ing facilities on a summer time basis. at Hamilton, Ontario at th 
Great Lakes Training Centre. Prior to the establishment of CON 
all Reserve administration was centralized under the Director of 
Naval Reserves at Ottawa with a staff of about four officers and an 
appropriate number of civilian help. In 1953 the strength of th 
Naval Reserve was about 5,300, a figure which has not been achieve 
since that date. At the present time it is understood that there are 
approximately 34 officers, 15 other ranks and 50 civilians on the 
staff of COND which represents a reduction from a peak of possibl 
a total of 125 of some years ago. The committee was advised that i 
was not contemplated to make any reduction in the staff of COND 
consequent on the closing down of 1/3 of the establishments of the 
Naval Division Command and the reduction in complement by an 
equal amount. In view of the fact that the major items of concern t 
the Command is the maintenance and repair of buildings, super 
vising civilian personnel employed therein and personnel administra 
tion of the Reserve the committee fails to see why no similar reduc 


in the Reserve is to take place. 
Apart entirely from the foregoing observation representations 
were made to the committee that while the establishment of CON 
had in the initial stages improved the organization and training of 
the Reserve it was felt that now the role and task of the Reserve 
had been more clearly defined that COND had perhaps reached 
point where its continued establishment as a separate command was 
not justified for the functions it performs. This is apart from the 
operation of the Great Lakes Training Centre which will be com- 
mented on separately. In passing, it might be stated that no difficulty 
can be foreseen in establishing the G.L.T.C. from summer to summe 
if required in the same way as it is now, as many of the personn 
are Reserves who are placed on Special Duty for the summer and. 
the amount of administration during the Winter months of thi 
activity is therefore at a minimum. 
Another facet in relation to the administration of the Reserves. 
by COND is that when COND was originally established the Reserves 
were entering on to a phase of specialized technical training tha 
involved the supply of a great deal of complex and expensive equip- 
ment such as SONAR, Gunnery Control, etc. This programme has fo 
the most part now been discarded and the Reserves train on mor 
general lines which have less emphasis on technical training in © 
recognition of the difficulty of matching regular Naval standards for. 
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might be called, non-specialist officers. This of course has an effect 
the level of administration required. A further point that came 


Reserve administration from Ottawa, under the Director of Naval 
Reserves. 

a Another point that was brought before the committee was the 
- fact that COND undoubtedly is quite an expensive operation and in 
view of the fact that the Naval Reserve now seems to have very 
ei positive direction and knows what its function and tasks are conse- 
- quent on the reorganizations that have been completed recently that 


a luxury we can no longer afford’. Observing that according to the 
- figures supplied to this committee by COND (Schedule 7) the 
KY maintenance operation and personnel costs of COND would appear 


"some justification for ate comment. 
a The committee is aware that in the Royal Navy and the United 
States wee Reserve administration continues to be centralized 


4 and the Pe pion of command of divisions by COND the direct 
ry administrative link to Headquarters and the direct link to the opera- 
' tional commands on the Coasts was lost. It must be remembered that 
_ the Naval Reserve is trained to form a pool of personnel for the use 
; Oe of the flag officers on either coast in the event of an emergency. The 
possibility of lack of co-opration or communication between the 
4 flag officers on each coast and the Reserve also exists as it seems an 
oe extra link in the chain has been inserted as presumably much of 
BS COND’s administration which is basically personnel goes through 
iy Naval headquarters and repetition and duplication and overlap by 

2 reason of the separation physically of COND from Ottawa undoubt- 
D3 edly occurs. The committee of course had not had the opportunity by 
* reason of time at its disposal to thoroughly investigate or obtain in- 
_ formation in this regard but bearing in mind the basic nature of 
- the growth of administrative operations it seems a valid conclusion. 
The committee therefore agrees with the recommendations of 

__ the overwhelming opinions expressed to it that immediate considera- 
tion be given to returning the Naval Reserve administration to 
Lug Ottawa where it would become part of the operation of the Chief of 
| Ne Personnel similar to the old DNR arrangement and the re- 
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The Committee was advised that the RCN pay and allowances a 
of personnel in COND and attached to the various Divisions were not — 
considered as a charge on the Reserve Force vote yet it must be = 
considered in the overall Naval estimates as an indirect cost of the Ds 
Reserve as the presumption is that were these people not employed 4 : 
at the Divisions they would not be required elsewhere unless the fleet 
is woefully undermanned. This comment is made in light of the 
fact there are employed, either in COND or across the 22 Naval ~ 
Divisions, some 400 personnel both uniformed and civil service. Of 
course many of their duties are related to the establishment of the a 
RCN itself in such functions such as Pay and Accounting for people ~ 
on detached duties in various centres such as the RCAF College 
Toronto, Joint Services School at Rivers, Manitoba, Radio Stations, _ 
ROTP cadets at universities, etc.—all of whom require pay and other : 
administrative services which, for convenience, are being other am 
through Naval Divisions. Thus in many cases the Pay and Account- £ 
ing staffs of the Naval Divisions are employed to a greater extent 
on RCN matters than on Reserve matters as most Reserve units 
handle this function for their own people. However, notwithstanding 
this there are still a large number of permanent employees employed ~ 
in the administration of the RCNR. This, of course, has a reflection 
on the greater importance the Committee feels the RCNR has and the _ 
difference in the approach to its administration from that of 1939 
when the Reserve was reasonably self-administering with a maxi- 
mum of two regular force instructors in even the largest Divisions 
of a 150 and a small staff on the Directorate of Naval Reserves in — 
Ottawa, not exceeding two officers and a few clerks. At that time cd 
the Reserves numbered about 2000 compared with a presently pro- — 
jected figure of 2400 (excluding UNTD). Consequently it seems that * 
if economies can be effected in the regular personnel administering — 
the Reserve that these should be properly considered as savings in ~ 


_ the indirect costs of the RCNR as otherwise these people would not — 


be employed by the Department of National Defence. The Committee — : 
is also mindful that recently with the paying-off of a squadron of 
minesweepers the 500 or so persons thus released will constitute a 

reduction in the overall comp'ement of the Navy and are not being i, 
absorbed in the existing establishment. On the same line, therefore, — 
if personnel involved on a regular or full-time basis for Reserve ~ 
administration can be eliminated this should be reflected in an over- ~ 
all reduction in the RCN figures for complement and therefore pay if. 
etc. and this should be credited to the Reserve from the point of view : 
of calculating the costs of maintaining it. . 


It is against this background and the belief that the Reserve — 
can be more effectively administered by return of the Reserve - 
administration to Naval Headquarters, and more economically i 
operated in terms of RCN staff within individual divisions that 


the Committee recommends: 


(a) COND be discontinued as a separate command and all — 
requirements for Headquarters administration of the 
Reserves be reviewed. 2 

(b) The RCN complement within individual divisions be ~ 
reduced to a scale commensurate with the needs of Re- — 
serve administration and training only. If there is a ‘ 
continuing requirement to operate Naval Divisions as 3 
Fleet Establishments for Regular force purposes, this — 
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should not be treated as presently appears to be the case 
as part of the cost of the Reserve, but should be identi- 
fiable and charged to operating the Regular components. 


ae Tt is estimated that the implementation of the foregoing could 
result in savings of at least $500,000. and possibly 150 personnel. 
ia It was suggested to the Committee that COND also was con- 

‘sidered to have a purpose to promote a separate Command organi- 
= in the event of emergency. However this does not relate to 

the provision of Reserves in relation to the present planning of 
* a war of short duration—30 day concept. However if the continuance 
: of COND asa separate organization is a requirement of RCN policy 
A this does not, in the Committee’s opinion have a major bearing on 
a ‘the peacetime Reserve establishment as Reserves should be brought 
- out in accordance with the needs of the Atlantic and Pacific Com- 

-mands which can be probably dealt with in a manner similar to 1939 
é by order of Headquarters. 


i The Committee is also aware through the members’ association 

with the Conference of Defence Associations that consideration is 
cine given to the re-establishment of the position of Advisor on 
_ Militia for the Army and it may be that the Committee established 
e for the RCAF (Auxiliary) envisages a recommendation that a 

Senior Air Force officer be responsible at Air Force Headquarters 
Bor RCAF (Auxiliary) matters. The Committee therefore feels that 
if steps are taken by the other two services in this regard it would 
Ef lead to a most desirable situation to have the officer responsible for 
the administration of the Reserve in the Ottawa area where con- 
2 sultation with the officers administering Reserve force matters in 

the Army and Air Force would be readily available and there would 
- in fact be a tri-service approach to Reserve matters established at 
: the top level. It is also the Committee’s recommendation that the 
_ Director of the Reserve Force for the Navy be an associate member 
- of the Naval Board although perhaps not a full member. Yet for 
_the purposes of discussing and considering Reserve matters before 
_ the Naval Board it is essential that he has the right to participate 
fe in Board discussions affecting the RCNR. 


 (b)—RCN Recruiting Organization 


Although the terms of reference of the Committee did not 
specifically include any examination or consideration of the recruit- 
ing organization of the RCN through the Area Recruiting Officers 
and now as implemented in many centres through Tri-Service Re- 
_ cruiting Staffs, many comments were received from various units 

with respect to this matter and the Committee feels bound to make 
certain observations in respect thereto. The comments which the 
Committee received were related to costs of the Navy’s operation 
_ in particular areas and those submitting the comments were doing 
_ SO in good faith in the hope that any unnecessary expenditures which 

may have resulted from the Tri-Service Recruiting organization 

might be eliminated. Specifically Divisions which had formerly 
_ housed the RCN Recruiting Staff by reason of the strategic location 
Shot the Division in its community could not see the rationale in 
moving the staff away to another building, sometimes to pay rent 


A-4 a 


the Navy vote by reason of occupancy of government quarters when 
m= 21310—63 


to a commercial organization, or perhaps have rent charged against Page 21 
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such move only entailed locating the recruiting office a few bloc! 
away from the Naval Division. This is particularly true in Win- 
nipeg for example. In other cases, such as Edmonton, it is pele 
the area recruiting staff will be housed in HMCS NONSUCH if the 
RCNR abandons it. In fact it was represented at Edmonton that — 
the whole recruiting staff could be accommodated in the Division | 
without impairing the operations of the Reserve unit and it would — 
seem that if this step is contemplated a proper allocation of costs — 
as between the recruiting activities and the Reserve Division should © 
effect a basic budgetary saving to the Reserve appropriation. There 
was also criticism of the work load carried by recruiting staffs. For — 
example in one province which produces about 1 recruit per month ; 
for the RCN, there exists a Chief Petty Officer as Recruiting Officer. 4 
The utilization of this man as Staff Officer for the Division was ‘ 
considered feasible. When recruiting was located in Naval Division 
a certain amount of assistance to the Division was available from 
the recruiting staffs as they were not fully occupied with their ‘ 
duties. There is a general feeling that the recruiting offices rel 
overstaffed and if personnel is a problem certainly in those Divisions } 
which indicated the desirability of returning the RCN recruiting © ks 
staff to the Division assistance in the administration of the Reserve — 
unit would be an economical utilization of personnel. As indicated, 
this entire matter was really outside the purview of the Committeaia ; 
and these comments are made only because they came up from 
time to time in submissions to the Committee but in the overall ‘ 
picture of endeavouring to reduce expenditures and achieve effi- 
ciency the Committee feels that it has a duty to present these views. ' 
Inherent in this proposal would be the requirement for the © 
RCN Recruiting Staff to come under the Command of local CO. : 
This would represent no break in the direct link with CNP if the 
recommendation of the Committee respecting COND is implemented 
(Part VII (a).) 


(c)—Navy League of Canada and Sea Cadet Corps and Navy League 
Cadet Corps—Summer Camps 


See ioe ee 


The Navy League of Canada has as one of its objectives the - 
promotion of an awareness of the importance of sea power and” 
maritime affairs in respect to Canada and the Naval Defence of the | 
Country. However the principal activity of the Navy League is the 
operation of Sea Cadet and Navy League Cadet Corps, the former 
in partnership with the Royal Canadian Navy and the latter fully 
supported by the Navy League itself from its own funds. Prior” 
to 1939 the entire cost of the Sea Cadet movement was borne by 
the Navy League without assistance from the Department of National 
Defence. About the year 1942 a change was effected and the Navy | 
became closer associated with the Sea Cadet Corps as it was pre- : 
sumably felt that the young men in the Cadet Corps would make 
potential recruits for the Navy. Also at this time a system of pay for 
officers attending drills was instituted as heretofore there had been 
no remuneration for them as Cadet officers. By reason of the close. 
association between the Navy League and the Navy in respect 
to the Sea Cadet movement over the years considerable help has 
been given to Sea Cadets by the Department of National Defence 

and the committee understands that the current appropriatier 


of the interest and association of the Navy League with the Naval 
‘Service the Committee received briefs from many committees of 
the Navy League either provincial or local and did hear some oral 
“presentation from the National President of the Navy League, during 
‘the hearings held on the HMCS STAR on the 26th of January. 


“ In essence the principal point which was presented to the 
‘committee by the briefs from the Navy League was concern with 
the closing down of Naval Divisions which were providing accom- 
‘modation to Sea Cadets and Navy League Cadets for their activi- 
ties. This accommodation is provided without charge to the Navy 
eague, notwithstanding that in centres where there is no Naval 


‘has the obligation of finding and providing appropriate quarters 
t its own cost. The Navy’s responsibility is the provision of uni- 
orms, pay for officers and cadets, maintenance of summer camps 
nd capitation grants. Officers and Cadets are sent to camp by the 
avy at the Navy’s expense. During these periods, the Cadet officers 
re on Naval rates of pay. In some locations the degree of use to 
hich Noval Division Buildings are put by the activities of the 
adet Corps is as great or perhaps in some respects greater than 
hat of the Naval Reserve Division. This occurs when two substan- 
ally large Corps use the facilities of the Naval Division exclu- 
vely on certain evenings for their drill and training activities. Fig- 
res were cited to the committee that approximately 23% of recruits 
ntering the Royal Canadian Navy are ex-Sea Cadets. Thus this is 
considered a very fertile ground for Navy Recruiting. However, in 
the case of the Reserve, the Naval Divisions were gravely disap- 
pointed with the very low percentage of recruits obtained by the 
RCNR from the Sea Cadets, notwithstanding the close association 
which existed in the activities of the Reserve and the Cadets by 
virtue of their sharing quarters. The committee members have all 
had opportunities through their Naval Reserve experience to observe 
and participate in Navy League activities and certainly are not un- 
sympathetic to this Cadet movement which is doing an extremely 
‘salutary job of giving young men and young women (through the 
Wrenettes) a training in discipline and citizenship with a Naval 
background. The standard of training in the Sea Cadet Corps is 
certainly recognized by the Committee to be very high and this 
May partially explain why Naval Reserve units draw few Sea 
_ Cadets. Thus the senior Sea Cadet finds little challenge to his 
‘talents when he joins the Naval Reserve because he is already 
C highly trained in the basic essentials of seamanship, discipline, Naval 
lore and other matters. At present qualified Sea Cadets may join 
the RCNR as AB(NQ). It is felt that this is not a sufficient recogni- 
_ tion of the capabilities and qualifications of the Senior Cadets and 
to attract more into the Reserve a more generous rank should be 
_ given to qualified Cadets so as they would be encouraged to join. 
Benere are of course a number of Cadets who go to Universities and 
_ perhaps join the UNTD scheme and would not be expected to par- 
rete in the RCNR. However, the fact remains that a great many 
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when they leave the Cadet movement and this is an unfortunate loss | 
of trained young men on whom the Navy has spent considerable 
monies. In addition to basic training, Senior Cadets have oppor- 
tunities to take special courses of six or seven weeks in the summer. © 
These courses are in fact of a standard close to certain trade train-— 
ing in the regular Navy and at present not required by the Naval 
Reserve due to the reorganization of the Naval Reserve training ~ 
programme. This again is not to be construed as criticism but if 
the Cadets do not join the Naval Reserve nor the regular Navy ¢ 
the value of this type of training from a defence dollars and cents ae 
point of view is questionable. It should also be borne in mind that 2 
if the Cadet joins the regular Navy he will take much of this train= 
ing over again on completion of his New Entry training and per- — 
haps these higher specialized courses might be revised to have a 4 
more realistic value to the Cadet movement as such and possible 
utilization or application to the Naval Reserve. The committee is 
thinking, in this regard, of such things as Naval Aviation training PS 
which does not form part of the Sea Cadet curriculum and there- — 
fore does not make the young Cadet any more suitable as an i 
instructor in his Corps nor is it applicable to the Naval Reserve i: 
especially if the two squadrons presently in existence are disbanded. : 

The Committee is fully sympathetic with the aims and objectives ~ 


; fe 
%, 


National Defence is to spend its budget on defence activities then 
the Sea Cadet movement cannot be wholly considered as under this 
heading and is certainly at the present time not of great value to @ 
the Naval Reserve in its role and tasks for the reasons indicated — 
above. Further it does seem reasonable to have the Sea Cadet vote We 
charged against the Naval Reserve in these circumstances. On the — 
understanding that there is to be only a minor adjustment of the 
Sea Cadet allotment in the current Defence budget then almost the — 
entire cut in appropriations for Naval Reserve activities is falling if 
on the active RCNR to the prejudice of its capabilities and establish- 
ment. Further the committee was advised that although the plan f 
was to reduce the number of days reserve officers will be paid for j 
their weekly drills from 30 to 20 no similar revision in Sea Cadet % 
officers remuneration is contemplated. When one compares the Sea ~ 
Cadet officer with say leaders of the Boy Scout organization, who © 
receive no remuneration, this hardly seems reasonable as the Sea ~ 
Cadet officer is not part of the Naval Reserve as far as liability for — 
service is concerned nor is he anywhere nearly as highly qualified 
as the Naval Reserve officer who for the large part is a graduate of © 
the UNTD. It is true that there are some Sea Cadet officers who ~ 
are ex-wartime Naval Officers but these are becoming fewer and — 
fewer and the techniques and qualifications of Sea Cadet officers — 
are well below that required for officers in the RCNR. It would 

seem therefore that some re-adjustment of Sea Cadet officers pay, — 
to that of Naval Reserve officers should be made if economies are 
being dictated. The committee would recommend that the number of — 
days for Sea Cadet Officer’s drill pay be reduced to the same figure 

at least of Naval Reserve officers ie. 20 and as an after-thought ~ 
perhaps complete revision of the approach of payment of Sea Cadet — 
officers should be undertaken. In this regard many Navy League — 
officials appearing before the committee expresed confidence that 
pay was not important to the average Sea Cadet officer and that for ’ 
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every one who might leave the Cadet movement if pay was cut or 


eliminated there would be no problem of replacement. On the basis 


2 of the figure of $361,000. per year being paid to Sea Cadet officers 
- for drill pay, a cut to that of Naval Reserve officers would result 
in a saving in the next fiscal year of $120,000. The committee there- 


fore expresses the following opinions regarding the Naval participa- 


of tion in the RCS Cadet program. 


1. The RCSC cannot be categorized as an Active Reserve 
force. 


2. As a corollary of the foregoing it then follows that 
the RCSC is not a legitimate chargé on the defence dollar to 
the prejudice of the Active Naval Reserve. 


SEA CADETS SUMMER CAMPS 


At the present time sea cadets are given the opportunity to 
attend summer camps at the expense of the Crown at camps estab- 
lished on the Fast and West Coast. Formerly on the East the camp 
was located at Cape Breton and the camp on the West is established 
at Comox. Observing that by far the largest number of cadets in 
the country come from the central area around Ontario, the trans- 


portation cost of these cadets to either coast is a considerable factor. 


It would seem that if GLTC is adjusted to have a lower requirement 
of Reserve personnel as the Committee recommends then facilities 
could be established to train cadets at GLTC from the central Cana- 
dian area. This would achieve savings in transportation in both 
money and time. 


(d)—RCN support and activities in relation to naval divisions 


In other sections of this report references have been made to the 
degree to which Naval Divisions carry out functions of fleet establish- 
ments and perform tasks related to the existence of RCN commit- 
ments and personnel in various centres throughout Canada. Also 
inherent in this is the RCN staff personnel appointed to Divisions 
for assisting in the administration and the training of the RCNR. 

Such RCN activities include: 


(a) logistic support in connection with visits of ships to ports 
where divisions are located; 

(b) assistance to personnel on leave and in compassionate 
cases; 


(c) maintenance of pay and accounting records for RCN 
personnel temporarily on duty in the Divisions area; 


(d) assistance to the RCN in filling instructional vacancies in Page 24 


Fleet Schools; 

(e) acting as a base for operations involving RCN participa- 
tion in such public relation activities as the Canadian 
National Exhibition, Pacific National Exhibition, Navy 
Week, etc.; 


(f) provision of motor transport and facilities for transient 
personnel; 

(g) acting as release centres for RCN personnel on comple- 
tion of engagement; 
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(h) support foe the Nya Recnalines Omteer: in. ‘con ect 
with documentation, transportation, message traffic, -e@ 


(i) provision of Trans- Canada Teletype Communication 1 
(;) apprehension of deserters; . 
(k) Support for isolated RCN establishments. 


It is estimated that in some Divisions the foregoing and sim 
ilarly related tasks which are not part of the RCNR training absor q 
the energies and time of RCN staff at Divisions to an average of 
about 50%. Again while the Committee has been told that RCN 
pay and A eens are not chargeable to the Reserves, in takin 
an accounting approach to the cost of maintenance of Reserve units, a 
it is undoubtedly the case that RCN staffs are considered as an 
indirect cost of Divisions as similar personnel and facilities would 
be non-existent without an RCNR unit in the various centres. It is 
assumed in this context that if Divisions in five major centres arelll 
paid-off that the RCN staffs from these Divisions will become re- 
dundant with resulting overall saving in personnel and their func- ~ 
tions will be in many cases transferred to nearby Divisions thu Be 
reducing further the availability of those stafis for Reserve supe 
which is understood to be their prime purpose. oa 

Thus the Committee feels that there should be a clearly defined il 
division between the allocation of staffs for Reserve activity onl 
and those for RCN support functions and this be reflected in th 
allocation of funds between the two components. Again this would ~ 
be a most difficult calculation to arrive at but even an approxima- ~ 
tion would be an improvement as this does not appear to enter into — 
present budgetary planning. 

The Committee feels that it should also comment on the stand 
ard of personnel drafted to Divisions to fill complements. In many 
cases such personnel are sent for compassionate reasons and because 
of their preoccupation with their personal problems contribute little © 
effective effort to the administration of the unit. Also the quality 
of the personnel sent frequently leaves much to be desired and — 
certainly in the experience of the Committee is not representative — 4 
of the competency existing in Regular Force personnel. The all too a 
common practice of drafting personnel who are inefficient to the | 
Division simply adds to the burden of the Reserve personnel who — 
are given unreliable assistance and especially in the case of staff 
officers gives the Navy a poor image in the community as these 
persons are looked upon as representatives of the standards of thes 
Service. 7 

Understandably and with the best of intention, many RCN ners ‘4 
sonnel approaching their time for pension are directed to Naval © ” 
Divisions in areas in which they propose to finally retire. It will be | 
obvious that their personal requirements in seeking future employ- — f," 
ment must cause a conflict with their naval duties in the Division — 4 
to the detriment of efficiency. i 


VIIL—FACTORS RELATING TO DIRECT COSTS OF RCNR 


LA peas data Financial and RL Considerations 


‘current. fiscal year (Schedule 7). This includes regular force pay 
allowances of 1.8 million dollars although it was pointed out to 
i amittec that this figure should not be included in consider- 
g RCNR budgeting as this is a charge against the RCN. However, 
| a figure must of course be considered as an indirect cost of the 
Reserve on the assumption that if this expenditure is only required 
for the RCNR Divisions, then were there no such component of the 
Navy these personnel would in all probability not be required. It 
was further pointed out that there is a figure of 1.35 million dollars 
which is chargeable to the RCNR and is attributable to the costs 
a of the support of the Sea Cadet movement which is operated jointly 
Ny ith the Navy League of Canada on the principal whereby the Navy 
League is responsible for providing quarters, certain administrative 
functions, scholarships and other matters, whereas the Navy pro- 
vides drill pay for officers and pay for officers on summer camp 
training, uniforms, area officer supervision of training, summer camp 
operation and transportation. In view of the foregoing it seems rea- 
‘sonable that in considering the direct and indirect costs of the 
| peration of the RCNR expenditures on Sea Cadets should be con- 
sidered as to whether or not any economies or savings can be affected 
in this area, observing that it has a direct bearing on the RCNR 


4 The Committee understands that insofar as the Department of 
National Defence estimates as tabled in the House of Commons for 
the current fiscal year are concerned the actual appropriation for the 
RCNR was 2.8 million dollars. We were also advised that a reduc- 
tion of 1.8 million in the Reserve budget had been directed for the 
fiscal year 1964-65 but only a small part of this reduction is to fall 
n the sea cadet appropriation. Also apart from the savings inherent 
in closing down 7 divisions and the release of the staffs therefrom 
R there would be no reduction in RCN personnel administering the 
divisions and COND Command. Thus while ostensibly a 33% cut 
in Reserve appropriation is contemplated if this was taken on a cost 
of operating the Reserves of 5.5 million dollars for one year (in- 
cluding the sea cadet vote but excluding RCN pay) the 1.8 million 
figure would be representative. However, as sea cadets are to take 
‘only a small reduction, the 1.8 million, will fall on approximately 
 $4,000,000.00 allocated for the current fiscal year for the RCNR pay 
and ee overhead and maintenance and civil service staffs 
‘at the various divisions and thus represents a cash appropriation 
rg reduction of approximately 45%. The Committee does not feel that 
this is a justifiable approach to this matter in the light of the 
‘ responsibilities which the RCNR is called upon to assume and which 
_ become either responsibilities of the RCN regular force or are in a 
: sense non-productive from the point of view of efficient utilization of 
Naval Division property. 

% In the absence of other figures the Committee used the break- 
~ down already referred to as supplied by COND, in approaching the 
Various units with a view to ascertaining where economies in costs 
of operation might be effected. At this point it should be mentioned 
_ that many of the officers associated with Naval Divisions are respon- 
sible businessmen or senior civil servants in various levels of Gov- 
ernment who are used to and capable of working towards large 


budgets and making the best use of the money given to them for 
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the operation of their respective businesses or departments. Many 
officers are qualified chartered accountants, comptrollers of busi-— 
nesses and in one outstanding case is a Deputy Minister of Revenue © 
for a Provincial Government. None of these officers were aware of © 
the budgetary breakdown of the costs of operating their division as ~ 
charged to them and while they had informed ideas as to what the 
costs were by reason of being able to assess the pay and allowances, © 
both for RCN and RCNR personnel and civil service in many cases © 
they were completely unable to reconcile the cost analysis which # 
had been provided to the Committee in relation to their own divi- % 
sion. Because of the limited time and facilities at the disposal of the © 
Committee more thorough analysis and costing of the monies pur- — 
portedly being spent in support of the RCN has not been possible. — 
However, the Committee is firmly of the opinion that this matter © 
requires most thorough investigation and analysis with a view to — 
clarifying several points such as: 


1. How much of the monies being charged to RCN pay and | 
allowances, which are in support presumably of the Reserve, is in — 
fact a support of the administration of regular force activities in — 
various areas, which have no relationship whatsoever to the main- — 
tenance of the RCNR. Under this are such things as pay, stores, — 
provision of motor transport, accommodation for recruiting staffs, — 
telephone and related services, which have grown upon the divisions © 
and absorb a great deal of their effort without contributing to the 
efficiency of the Reserve. This is not to say that such services are 
not essential but they could probably and will have to be in some — 
cases reallocated if divisions are to be closed down and a thorough ~ 
examination of this type of operation should be made for the purpose © 
of arriving at proper cost accounting of the expenditures related to © 
the operation of divisions. On an average the RCN staff in a division — 
appears to devote about 50% of its time to Regular Force matters. 


2. Pay and allowances for special duty for Reserve personnel, ~ 
who are called out in the summer months or at other times to dis- © 
charge functions for the RCN are charged, as the Committee be- 
lieves, to the Reserve operation. This of course is part of the concept — 
of service and duty for which the Reserve is established and should ~ 
be prepared to meet, but if a strict application of funds for the — 
RCNR operation alone on a non-active service basis is being con- 
sidered, these are not properly charged to the Reserve establish- 
ment as many of these persons are doing jobs such as instructors © 
in schools where they may teach permanent force personnel, fill — 
temporary billets in various commands where RCN personnel are — 
either absent or there is an immediate need. Also with respect to ~ 
civil service it was certainly represented that in many divisions a — 
revision of such things are heating apparatus in the division would — 
enable a reduction in firemen to be made with consequent savings — 
probably both on fuel and personnel. The Committee has been told © 
that representations of this kind have been made by individual — 
divisions but nothing has resulted therefrom. On the basis that an ~ 
unnecessary position is being maintained and being charged to the ~ 
Reserve, in the interests of efficiency these matters certainly require 
investigation. 


3. In the breakdown supplied by COND is an item of $440,000.00 j 
of Headquarters expenses which are prorated and charged to the © 
operation of the various Naval Divisions. An opinion was expressed ~ 
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3 also expressed to the Committee that it would be difficult to make 
any allocation of this money amongst Divisions for the purposes 
_ which have been represented to the Committee such as costs of 
publicity, shipping and other matters, which are borne by Naval 
_ Headquarters. An opinion was also expressed that even if the entire 
Naval Reserve was abolished this figure would not necessarily dis- 


appear as a cost item from the Navy budget. The propriety there- 


fore of including this figure as a cost of operation of the Divisions 


should be examined. On the other hand it should be observed that 
the Divisions contribute to the Navy in free services by way of 
representation which is a part of advertising and public relations 
on the part of the RCNR officers and men and in other intangible 
ways for which no cost is borne by the Navy. Any estimate of the 


value of this in real dollars would be as speculative as the charge 


for $440,000.00. It is observed that no prorated cost of this nature 
is charged to COND. 


4. In respect to utilization of buildings, which of course has a 
bearing on costs of operation, it is apparent that most Divisions 
could be utilized to a greater extent by what might be called reve- 
nue contributing activities. Most Divisions do report reasonably high 
utilization of their facilities by reason however, of youth group 
activities on behalf of Sea Cadets, Navy League Cadets and similar 
types of organizations. The Committee is fully appreciative of the 


- value of these activities as part of the strengthening of the moral 


fibre of the nation and our comments in this regard are not intended 
in any way to suggest that these are not useful to the country as a 
whole but are only related to whether these are functions which 
should be charged to the Department of National Defence in view 
of the fact that no obligation for service or enlistment in the 


services arises out of such activity. Thus in some divisions the degree 


of utilization for evening drill and instruction by such organiza- 
tions often outweighs that of the Naval Reserve Unit itself. On a 
five or six night weekly programme, two may be used by the divi- 
sions and the other two or three may be used by such youth activi- 
ties. The Committee was also advised that in many cases when 
word of the closing down of divisions became known the local mili- 
tary authorities expressed interest in the use of the Naval Division 
building. While no final decision on this will be reached until the 
report of the Militia Commission is completed it is certainly obvious 
that the Militia are looking forward to the acquisition and use of 
the buildings which the Naval Divisions have been directed to sur- 
render. In discussing this matter the Committee received assurances 
by various divisions, including not only those affected on the closing 
down, that the accommodation of Militia units in the buildings 
would be not only feasible but would be welcome so as to achieve 
a more close co-operation between the Reserve forces. It was pointed 
out, however, that in such event there might have to be some dis- 
placement of the youth training activities but it would seem that 
with a little ingenuity this could in most cases be held to a bare 


Minimum and instead of an elaborate allocation of space to such 


activities presently existing in some buildings that are more than 
adequate for the Reserve unit there would not be any real dis- 


advantage accrue. Thus all the divisions which are in new quarters 


such as Queen Charlotte, Prevost, Queen could accept militia units 
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NONSUCH in Edmonton algheueh this building is not as new "aS 
three mentioned. It would certainly be the Committee’s stronges 
recommendation that the paying off of these divisions be postpon 
until after the Militia Commission has reported and the needs of © 
the militia in the various areas can be more clearly defined to see 
what can be done in the light of the findings reported herein. The — 
purpose of this suggestion is not only to try to achieve economies i 
the matter of the operation of the Naval Reserve but also possibly 
that of the militia as other quarters which have become unsuitable 4 
or perhaps are being rented and could be made redundant to the 
Militia could thereby be surrendered. Insofar as the RCNR aspect © 
of the matter is concerned it is assumed that if the militia and other ~ 
Department of National Defence activities such as recruiting staffs Bi 
were located in Naval Divisions that a proper allocation of costs 
of overhead and maintenance could be made with a resulting reduc 
tion to the charges to the RCNR vote. As an example if the divisio: 
had a strength of say 150 and a militia unit of equal size was pu 
in and used the building then costs of maintenance of the buildin 
should be divided equally between the militia and the RCNR. 


Notwithstanding that the breakdown of costs provided to the 
Committee is not entirely satisfactory but using it as an indication 
of what is entailed in the operation of the RCNR the Committee 
have analyzed the approximate cost of maintaining a Naval Reserv- 
ist for one year. This is predicated on the total strength of the 7 
RCNR as at the 24 January, 1964, a total of 4,130 all ranks (includ- 
ing UNTD). Neglecting the Sea Cadet appropriation and RCN Pay 
and Allowances and taking a cost therefore of about $4,000,000.00° 
for the Reserve, this would work out on an average of $970.00 per, 
man (as a comparison the average for RCN personnel is abou 
$13,600.00). Referring to the principle of economy which wa 
applied in deciding Divisions to close, we find that in the case o 
HMCS SCOTIAN at Halifax and HMCS MALAHAT at Victoria their 
average cost per man for the strength of these two units which total 
376 all ranks about 200 below this average. In the case of HMC 
MALAHAT there is an expense for the Air Squadron which is, as 
already remarked upon, probably higher than the average for the 
Reserve but even including this the cost of supporting these two 
Divisions is respectively on a per man basis—HMCS SCOTIA 
$782.00 per man and HMCS MALAHAT $697.00 per man. In the © 
case of HMCS MALAHAT further reductions in civil service pay ~ 
and overhead maintenance can be effected if the Division uses 
quarters in the Fleet Establishments at HMCS NADEN. Also, in the ~ 
ease of Halifax the Division occupies a building which the Com=% 
mittee was advised will continue to be used and maintained for a ~ 
base for the Reserve Fleet and other purposes related to the Atlantic a 
Command and therefore there will be practically no change in the i 
cost in respect to these buildings insofar as the overall Navy pic 
is concerned. Accordingly these two Divisions can, apart from the 
RCN staff component, be supported almost entirely on the cost of | 
RCNR pay and allowances only. This of course is a unique situation — 
but certainly should not be disregarded and in the light of avail 
ability of the personnel should weigh very strongly in deciding as q 
to the continued existence of these Divisions as they provide good 4 


Roted that many of the functions carried on by HMCS SCOTIAN, 
d presumably by HMCS MALAHAT, which relate to RCN activi- 
_ ties such as ROTP Cadets, Area Sea Cadets and Recruiting Officers, 
Pay and Administration and other factors which have been sug- 
4 ested above will have to be transferred to Fleet Establishments and 
_ this would make the economies of operation of these two units even 
more pronounced. Thus for civil service and overhead and main- 
tenance of about $45,000.00 for these two Divisions a figure of prob- 
bly $10,000.00 would be more than ample. 


Another aspect related to costs over a longer period is the fact, 
as already mentioned, three of the Divisions being closed are in 
brand new quarters which are more than adequate for the operation 
of the present unit and presumably would continue to give good 
service without major repairs or alterations for many years. In 
contrast some Divisions such as HMCS BRUNSWICKER and HMCS 
a HUNTER are in older buildings whose expected costs of maintenance 
- would probably rise in the future. It is felt that a thorough analysis 
- of the consequences of this aspect of the present plan should be 
_ examined before final implementation. 


ts 
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i The Committee has heard many representations across the 
a - country in respect of economies which might be effected in Reserve 
pay. The full gamut of opinion was run from the recommendations 
that divisions slated for paying-off be allowed to continue with no 
drill pay and receive pay only for summer training to the other 
_ extreme of recommending increase in the present arrangement of 
_ 1 day’s pay for every two drills. Striking an average of opinion it 
i appears that the present scale of remuneration to Reserves is 
acceptable. Philosophically it is the opinion of the Committee that, 
as it has been suggested in one instance, Reserves have expressed 
their patriotism in the devotion of time and other sacrifices to the 
_ Reserve and that, although patriotism cannot be assessed in dollar 
- value, it, of all the virtues might seem to be deserving of reward. 


i One of the factors in administration of reserve pay and allow- 
ances is the preparation of income tax returns. Observing that 
_ probably large numbers of reserves have little or no income tax 
liability, it seems that much administrative effort is wasted in this 
_ direction. Also as recognition has been given that in the Regular 
De Force income from sources from outside the Service is shown on a 
_ separate return thereby effecting some saving in tax, it would seem 
Sti that the reserve might have their remuneration for service treated 
R : as a form of expense so that it would be tax exempt. The Com- 

mittee has no figures on what preparation the 2 million RCNR pay 
4 and allowances is paid back in the way of taxes, but it must be a 
small figure in relation to the administrative work required in this 
connection. A step such as this would be a tangible recognition to 
4 the reserves of the appreciation for their services. It is also a fact 
fe: that much of the reserve pay goes towards transportation to and 
_ from the division, taking part in divisional activities and discharging 
_ representational functions of the RCNR task. This certainly true 


fe. 


; gp the case of officers which probably leaves them out-of-pocket at 
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received for their RCNR duties. 


Comments regarding pay administration are included in Part 4 


VIII (c). 


The Committee has a duty to represent the feelings expressed _ : 
for many Division across the country the treatment of Reserve pay — 
as an expense item could also lead to a greater flexibility in their 


administration of pay and, in fact, might provide them with effective 
local discretion in the assessment of the value of services rendered 


by their personnel. Several Divisions suggested that a form of lump 


sum payment could well be made so far as to recommend that such 
payment be graduated in a simple approximation of current pay 
scales appropriate to each rank but be placed as a right only on 
the basis of 75% attendance with any gradation upwards from the 


7 
” 
a? 

4 
y 


the end of the year, taking into account their pay and allowances 


basic minimum being dependent upon attendance at drills not below — 


this percentage. To put it simply they recommended that there 


should be no remuneration for any officer or man who did not — 
demonstrate his effectiveness to the Reserve by attending at least 4 


three drills out of four. The additional discretionary power to be 
vested in the CO by such a scheme also makes worthy of the 
fullest consideration. 


(c)—Administrative Procedures in Naval Divisions 


In this regard the Committee received over-whelming opinion 5 


that the administration of the Naval Reserve in the Divisions was 
far too complex and complicated. This was especially true with 


respect to the pay system which was described as being cumbersome ~ 
and out of date with modern methods and should be thoroughly 
reviewed. Also the amount of paper work involved in returns and ~ 
correspondence is excessive. There had been noticeable increase © 


in this direction since the institution of the Commanding Officer 
Naval Divisions Command. This again is an area where the Com- 
mittee’s time just does not permit of concrete suggestions as to 
what forms should be eliminated or how correspondence could be 
streamlined or particular systems adopted and the Committee will 


have to content itself with recommending that this matter be ; 


thoroughly investigated and the following principles applied: 


‘1. Reduce the number of forms to the bare essentials for 


the purposes of Reserve units observing that Reserve 


training, advancement and other matters progresses on — 


4 much slower pace than that of the RCN. 


2. That much of the documentation required for Regular | 


personnel is not required by Reserves and this is especially 
the case insofar as Divisional forms and reports on officers 
are concerned. 

3. While on-the-job training is useful and desirable, if it 
becomes the only activity in which the Reservist can 
participate and is on a very limited scale, such as con- 


centration on Divisional work, pay records, ete., it pre- © 


vents training in other directions to increase technical 


skills. A change in the Reserve pay system might carry 
with it the disadvantage that the Reservist is administer- 


ing a different pay system from that which he will be — 
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called upon to employ in Active service but the training 
in the Active service pay and accounting systems can be 
given as formal training tasks. The Committee received 
three proposal systems revising the RCNR pay system 
which are appendices numbered 12 and 13. 


These are forwarded with the recommendations they be ex- 
‘amined and adapted as appropriate. The possibilities of economies 
being effected should not be overlooked and in the case the pro- 
posal from the former Supply Officer of HMCS DISCOVERY, an 
annual saving for the entire RCNR of about $10,000 per year is 
“indicated. 
M3 : 
Utilization of Accommodation 
ie In this report comment has been made that informal discussions 
have been entered into on the local level between Naval Divisions 
and Militia staffs with a view to ascertaining if some joint occupancy 
i arrangement for the use of Defence Department buildings could not 
be arranged. The Committee is fully aware that the eventual estab- 
‘lishment of the Militia and various components thereof will have to 
Be ait the report of the commission set up under Brigadier Suttie 
_ before any final planning could be done on this aspect. It is the 
Committee’ s recommendation therefore that Militia units be author- 
: ized to enter into discussions on an official basis with Naval Divisions 
iio ‘work out schemes of accommodation sharing and to this end that 
_ the decision for final closing down of Divisions be postponed until 
after the report of the Suttie Commission is made. This does not 
‘relate to the reduction in establishement of the RCNR if this is still 
‘i _ considered unavoidable for budgetary purposes and certain other 
i ~ economies whitch would not be affected by such a move, should be 
i implemented without delay so as to achieve savings mrhereven pos- 
sible. Conversely Naval Divisions which are presently planned for 
closing should be authorized to approach the local Militia authorities 
3 as to the possibility of housing the Naval Reserve unit in an armoury. 
This suggestion was raised in at least one Division, namely Regina, 
and in this case would result in the Division going back to a location 
which it previously occupied. It would seem, however, on balance 
wherever possible the Naval quarters should be utilized as in most 
_€ases they are newer buildings and therefore require less care and 
- maintenance and also armouries may be located in the centre of 
urban areas where such problems as parking and traffic have been 
created and the property on which the armouries are located is 
probably of great commercial value. All units questioned on the 
Matter of policy insofar as having Naval Reserve and Militia units 
‘In the same building agreed that this would be perfectly feasible 
where the space was available and was a proper approach to greater 
utilization of properties for defence purposes. However not all Divi- 
‘sions were able to state that they had any additional space and could 
accommodate Militia units and this is a matter which should be 
investigated in each individual centre. There is of course a collateral 
_ problem to this in that Naval Reserve buildings and Militia armouries 
are also made available to cadet units and some dislocation of these 
% activities might be unavoidable. The Committee feels that while the 
cadet activity may not have a direct relationship to the defence 
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consideration should be given to permitting them to use def 
quarters. However on the other side if the policy is to ensure tha 
only military units in the broad sense of the word as defined in the 
National Defence Act, Section 2 (19), are to be considered then ca 
usage becomes secondary after achieving maximum use by su 
military units. ; 


IX—ANALYSIS OF POSSIBLE ECONOMIES AND 
COMMENTS ON DIVISIONS Papas ey dati FOR CLOSING 


In the report to this point are many recommendations respecti 
possible areas where economies can be effected in the operation 
Naval Divisions related particular! y to the operation of the RCNR. 
Also reference in what follows is made to a memorandum prepared | 
in respect to “Naval Policy for Reductions in the RCNR”—NSS_ 
2200-64 Pers (N) “MM” of 28 November, 1963 (Schedule 10). It is” 
observed that in paragraph 4 reductions be spread evenly between - 
RCNR, UNTD and RSCS. However, in this regard the RCNR budget 
is being reduced from $3,440,000.00 (excluding Sea Cadets and 
UNTD) to $2,195,627.00 for a reduction of almost 40%. In contrast 7 
the Sea Cadet budget is being reduced from $1,350,000.00 to ¢ 
$1,150,000.00 or about 15%, and the UNTD budget from $859,382. 00 
to $629, 373.00 or about 30%. This does not seem to bear out the 
observation quoted. In making the following estimates alternative 
methods of savings, a strength of 3700 RCNR personnel plus 600 
UNTD cadets is used as a starting point. The Committee’s suggestions 
respecting re-allocation of funds with the consequent savings in exe 
penditures which seem feasible are as follows:— f 
Possible _ 


1. Closing and/or reduction of COND and re- 
moval of RCN administration to Ottawa (Part 


Vila) eye eh Sener ce nee $ 500,000 
2. Discontinuance of training bonus on completion a 
of Naval Traming (cco a ee $ 45,000 


3. Reduction in Sea Cadet budget of $200,000 per 
NSS 2200-64 Pers (N) “M”, paragraph 6, of 
28 November, 1963 (Schedule 10), and reduc- 
tion in Sea Cadet Officer drill pay from 30 to 
20 days, amounting to $120,000 per Part VII oi 
CO Ey ORR eer gus Nev dep pee eles ue ore UN Cn cae eS) 320,000 | 


4. Reduction of Active Reserve strength from 3700 
to 3000 (as temporary expedient) being reduc- 
tion of 4 reflected in total pay and allowances 
of $2,000,000.00 less allowance for reduced 
training bonus for $3,000.00 saving for 
$210,000.00 for UNTD (Item 8), and drill pay 
reduction for officers from 30 to 20 days of i 
$37,000.00. (item 11s tao e eee $ 146,000 


5. Diversion of Ontario and Quebec Sea Cadets to 
GLTC, Hamilton, on basis that these account 


rO S 


1S a 
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for 4 of travel costs of $220,000.00 to Coasts at 


estimated cost $21,000.00 in lieu of $71,000.00. 
are EEOC) Hor ert pater e alas Me Cla sues cyanaialy $ 


. Estimated savings in Sea Cadet administration 


and training as per recommendations of Area 
Officer Pacific, excluding change in S.C. officers 
pay (covered in Item 3 above) and disregard- 
ing proposal re transportation due to unavail- 
ability of service facilities. (Appendix 15) ..$ 


. Elimination of X-rays and Eye consultations— 


SUMCASE CALGON CT) \ i Weise gree) ciety Une je widen elt $ 


. Reduction in UNTD on principles contained 


in NSS 2200-64 PERS (N) ‘“M” of 28 Nov- 
ember 1963, Appendix “B” but accepting only 
a 25% reduction instead of 50% 


. Streamlining RCNR pay system as per proposal 


of CDR Richardson (Appendices 12 and 13) 


ONS eR ca U8 UNCC 1) WC RRTI NNTP MRE aS Etc GAM te A en ene $ 


Saving in expenditure for transportation by 
reason of directing RCNR personnel to nearest 
establishment e.g. NADEN for Western divi- 
sions GLTC for Central Division and CORN- 
WALLIS for Maritime Divisions on basis of 
travelling costs of $310,000. for 1962-63. 

CAEN LN A pee re ee U a atoyard Scie Gamyahn taker wel s $ 


Reduction in drill pay for RCNR—746 officers 
from 25 to 30 days. (This does not take into 
account any reduction in total number of 


OTAEST So eats eared amine gee oleic a LOG i $ 


ron OM igh Oe Ot Bt UN a nea MAE rR $ 1,423,000 


Possible 
Saving 


50,000 


10,000 


6,000 


218,000 


10,000 


44,000 


37,000 


The foregoing are savings which may be considered as being achiev- 
able in the RCNR as a whole. Following are suggested methods of 
effecting economies in particular units as volunteered by the units. 


Recommendations for specific Economics in Reserve Divisions 


The following reductions is Expenditures in Specific Reserve Divi- 
Sions are based for the most Part on: 


(a) Briefs from Commanding Officer of Reserve Divisions 


(b) Discussions at the hearing’s 


(c) Personal observations of operations of Reserve Divisions. 


Several Divisions which were not visited, and did not present briefs, 


Opinion. 
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have been subjected to small reductions, based on the Committee’s 
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The Details of these deconnaended reductions of Expend tures at 


as follows: 


Division 


Chatham 
Malahat 


Discovery 
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Nonsuch 


Tecumseh 


Unican 


Queen 


Chippewa 
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Pecendinire Reduction Due to Amow 
‘ has $a 
Paid off 67,680 _ 
Base of operations moved to Naden and Con- 4 
sequent reduction in Administration and a 
TIATIECTIATICE kes che CRN eke Gl olten Slaten ound tee nian 24,000 
i) Reduction of RCN Staff (1 officer 3 men) a 
25,000 : a 


ii) Abolition of PNO Vancouver, (Reduction 
of 1 officer an 1 Cl) 15,000 

iii) Elimination of Motor Transport to the 
Extent of (buses) 15,500 

iv) Change of nature of Heating unit with 
savings fuel and wages of firemen 13,500 


v) Eliminate wages of Commissionaires by 4 
building ‘chain link fence 4,000 ........ 75,000 — 


i) Reduction of Civil Service Staff by 2 
firemen and 1 MTS driver 12000 

ii) Reduction of RCN Staff by bringing area. 
recruiting officer and the 2 LS from his * 
SEA EE TL BOOG oe ce ow eerie ve eilete vate de eee iene 30,000 — 


i) Reduction of Civil Service Staff by 1 fire- 
men Labourer and 1 MTS driver 9000 
ii) Swimming pool to be operated by Non- us 
Public funds 1000 .............-... .,. 10,0008 
i) Reduction of RCN Staff by 1 LS 5,000 3 
ii) Reduction. of - Civil alae toy be Vi Bees . 
drpver:' 4000 ery ae a a ena ae 9,000 
i) Reduction in RCN Staff (3) 14000 a 
ii) Reduction in Civil Service by 1 MTS 
driver and 2 Firemen Labourers 12000 
iii) Savings in fuels by conversion to Natural 
Gas 500 
iv) RCN recruiting move into Queen with sav- _ 
ings in) Rental 3,000)... 00s 5) ore tele 29,500 © 
i) Reduction in Civil Service by 1 MTS a 
driver and 1 Firemen Labourer 8000 


ii) Reduce RCN expenses by having Supply 
Officer relieved by C2 and bringing area 
recruiting Officer and his staff into Chip- 
pewa thus allowing for the release of 
2 LS/AB from Chippewa 12000 


iii) Area Recruiting Officer occupying space 
in Chippewa at a rental savings of 3000. 


iv) Swimming pool to be operated by non- a 
public funds: 2000 , 0. ose.) to eee 25,000 


| Expenditure Reduction Due To i” Amount 
os 
i) Reduce RCN staff by reneved of Wa 
recruiting officer, Train present RCN staff 
in Griffon to do recruiting under super- 
vision of ARO—Winnipeg 20,000 
ii) Change heating unit from present coal- 
fired boiler to Natural Gas fired unit— 
savings by reducing Civil Service by 3 
TPEMIer A OOOO ic eta) er as ees a aye 30,000 


i) Reduce RCN by 1 Pl and 2 LS 14000 


ii) Change coal fired boiler to gas fired unit 
thus reducing civil service by 2 firemen 
8000 


iii) Dispense with services of 1 MTS driver 
PEO ren re Nea UNO ra Matar alee ghia laly her aint thug 26,000 


i) Reduce RCN by 1 LS/AB 4500 


ii) Reduce Civil service by 1 MTS driver 
ADO eae cia, Hane Cat avar on aN OG Rees ai 9,000 


i) Reduce RCN by placing the area recruit- Page 34 
ing in Star, this would allow 1 officer to 
be transferred to other duties. 10,000 


ii) Conversion of oil-fired boiler to gas heat- 
ing unit with reduction of Civil Service 
by 4 firemen. 16,000 26,000 


Although no concrete recommendations for 
economy were received from this Division, it 
was considered that, in relation to other divi- 
sions, a savings by judicious reductions of 
RCN and Civil Service staff, a saving could be 
rh Gis! og ove eda si, Dm Messed ath tr SARA RAL BR eS ROU aE i 70,000 


i) Reduction of RCN by 1LS/AB 4500 
ii) Reduction of Civil Service by 1 MTS 


Be driver and 1 cleaner HN TOOO Me aE 000 
i Carleton i) Reduction of RCN staff by 1C2 and 
a 1LS/AB 10,000 


* ii) Change heating unit from _ coal-fired 
boiler to gas-fired unit with consequent 
reduction in Civil Service by 2 firemen- 
labourers 9,000 

habe lili) Eliminate any Headquarters pro-rated 

v charge to Carleton, observing the wide- 
spread and continuous use of Carleton by 

the Regular forces of the Navy, Army, 

Air Force, and other government ty 

ments 28,500.... 47, an 


The Commanding Officer Donnacona Meena 

to the committee a proposal for reducing RCN 

staff and substituting civilian cleaning con-— 
tracts for certain maintenance operations, a 
saving could be effected of! .)...5...0.0..5.5°578,000 


_-21310—73 
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Division Expenditure Reduction Due To 
Montcalm Reduction of RCN Staff by 2LS/AB 
Brunswicker i) Reduction of RCN Staff by 3LS/AB 
13,500 
ii) Reduction of Civil Service by 1 MTS 
driver 4,000 17,500 
Scotian i) Reduction of RCN Staff by 2LS/AB 
9,000 


ii) Reduction of Civil Service by 1 MTS driver 


. ae ae eee ee 
te St Bane a ee ers 
a a i ' 7 & — 4 


4,000 13,000 


Queen : 
Charlotte * i) Convert coal fired heating unit to oil fired 
unit with consequent reduction of Civil 
Service by 2 firemen 7,500 
ii) Reduce Civil Service by 1 MTS driver 
3,000 
iii) Reduce RCN by 2 RCN Storesmen LS 
9,000 
iv) Combine dines of Staff Officers with 
Area Officers recruiting, reducing RCN by 


1 officer and 1 P2 14,000 34,000 


Grand Total 642,180 3 


It was not possible in the time available to obtain meaningful 


figures on the operation of Cabot and the Kitchener/Tender. 


In addition to the above economies, it is anticipated that sub- ey 
stantial savings to the Naval Service can accrue by sharing housing © 
and facilities with the Militia. Details of sharing quarters are now % 


‘Cataraqui, Montcalm, Queen Charlotte and Brunswicker. 


* The elimination of firemen-labourers is contingent upon meet- 
ing the requirements of the Federal Code. A copy of the pertinent 


regulation is attached. 


being explored but estimated savings should not be included until i 
‘the report of the Militia commission is available. The divisions which | 
appear to be most favourably situated in this respect are Nonsuch, ~ 
Queen, Unicorn, Griffon, Prevost, Star, Kitchener/Tender, Carleton, ~ 


ns Pees es a 


ee Bh 


It is to be understood that the above detailed economies are — 
recommended on the basis that facts and figures supplied to the — 
Committee are realistic. However, it must be noted that many of 
the authorities with whom financial details were discussed admitted — 
that the accounting system was not completely understood by them. i 

If, as a result of this, our calculations in the fiscal area are not — 
in accordance with facts that may be unearthed subsequent to this — 


‘report, the Committee recommends that deficiencies in the RCNR 


financial requirements be made up from the sea cadet allotment. ; 
This recommendation is made in the light of the statements from 4 


the more senior and reliable officers of the Navy League of Canada 


iz 


associated with the Sea Cadets, that the RCNR should take priority 


‘over the RCSC with respect to the Defence dollar. 
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COMMENTS ON DIVISIONS SCHEDULED FOR CLOSING Page 36 


The following is nS eee © Ss observations and recom- 


qi HMCS Malahat 


This division is located in a coastal area where personnel are 
close to their war stations with a minimum of transportation and 
administrative arrangements. We believe the division can be housed 
in existing facilities at HMCS NADEN thereby reducing its cost of 
operation to a negligible amount. The division presently has on 
strength 48 officers and 141 men and 12 wrens. Because of high 
availability factors the personnel from MALAHAT are particularly 
- important to the EDP of the Pacific Command. Considering there- 
fore that the only cost of maintaining the division would probably 
be the reserve pay and allowances the overhead cost of operating 
_ the reserve in this division could probably be achieved for about 
_ $5000.00 per year which under the circumstances is considered more 
_ than reasonable. The committee would therefore recommend that 
_ MALAHAT be continued as a division housed in NADEN but its 
_ strength be limited to 40 officers (including VC 922), 100 men ang 
no wrens. The air squadron is dealt with separately. 


= 


HMCS Chatham 


No representations were made to the committee from this unit 
and it is observed for the numbers enrolled it is not an economical 
proposition to continue unless greater utilization of the building 

could be achieved. It would be the committee’s suggestion that if the 

- division is to be closed that provision be made to maintain a list of 

_ officers required for NCSO and NOIC duties in the area in emergency 

on the Retired List and funds be made available to ensure that they 

can take annual training and be called out for special duty from 
time to time to take part in Pacific Command exercises as appro- 

priate. The saving in this regard including Headquarters’ pro rata 
expense charge to the division seems to be in the neighbourhood of 
$50,000.00. 


HMCS Nonsuch 


This division does not adequately utilize its existing quarters 
and a sharing with a militia unit seems to be not only possible but 
has been suggested by the division as a way to reduce the reserve 
share of the cost of operation. It is also understood that the area 
recruiting staff may occupy this building. This could be done now 
without dislocation. As the division is situated in a provincial capital 
where the presence of a naval unit is considered most important, 
the Committee recommends that this division be retained if sharing 
arrangements can be made which would divide the cost of operation 
equally between three votes namely naval reserve, militia and area 
recruiting. The resulting savings to the naval reserve appropriation. 
for the operation of a building would be in the neighbourhood of 

_ $30,000. As the division has not recruited its authorized complement,. 
it is suggested that the reserve unit be 25 officers, 120 men and 10 
4 wrens. 
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oe 


io. its maximum capacity. If the building is acquired by the Army 


have the division maintain the name QUEEN as a tender to HMCS © 


-HMCS Prevost 


specifically for its activities which will have low maintenance cost 


tions to acquire it. Discussions on the local level indicate that a 
Sharing arrangement between the Army and Navy is acceptable to 
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~HMCS Queen | SAE ee 
-This division is also in a fuliding wich is not being utili 


for militia use some sharing arrangement should be investigated — 
but this will have to wait the report of the militia commission. The ~ 
division is well established in this provincial capital and rather thar 
see the Navy’s presence withdrawn in the event of a practical a 
rangement not being achieved through the use of the building con- © 
jointly with the militia. As an alternative approach would be to 


UNICORN and carry out its activities in the armouries where it is 
understood space would be made available. This would be a return — 
to a pre-existing situation. The complement would be established — 
at 15 officers, 75 men and no wrens. If the existing building can be | 
retained a complement of 10 wrens. should be allowed. 


This building is not being utilized anywhere near its capacity 4 
by the Reserve unit. It is believed that the Army have firm aspira- 


all concerned. If the building were occupied equally the cost on ¢ 
operation overhead would be therefore reduced by half as far as — 
the reserve is concerned. Further economies can be effected byl 4 
converting the heating plant to gas and dispensing with firemen- . 
labourers. There would thereby be a substantial saving to the RCNR ~ 
on this plan. The division is located in-a new building designed — 


for many years and London is the centre of a prosperous and heavily 
populated area which makes the Navy’s continued presence there 
of value especially from a recruiting standpoint. A strength of — 
20 officers and 100 men is suggested. " 


Kitchener Tender 


This unit under the most adverse circumstances, has survived ~ 
and shown an esprit de corps which is nothing short of astonishing. — 
Its morale despite the many vicissitudes which have accompanied — 
its existence has never suffered and it serves an outstanding example — ‘ 
of what can be done with determination, interest and sincerity. As a 
such qualities are not as prevalant as one would like and despite — fs 
perhaps the tone of sentimentality which is inherent in this recom- — 
mendation, it would be the Committee’s recommendation that this 
tender be continued with an authorized strength of 12 officers and 
60 men. It is believed that space sharing arrangements are feasible — 
and overhead and maintenance costs therefore become negligible. — 
The cost breakdown provided by COND shows RCN pay and allow- 
ances for this division $32,000. This figure is questioned as there is 3 
only one Leading Seaman on permanent staff and the division she) 
operated on this basis as a tender to STAR. If a distinctive name > 
could be given to this unit to enhance its separate identity it would 
serve a fitting tribute to it. . 

Sa 


~ 
tela a 
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Eoniicl are counted upon by the ‘Atlantic Kes: for filling 
EDP requirements. It is understood the present building will be 
‘retained by the Navy for stores and reserve fleet anyway and there- 
; fore technically there is really no cost of supporting the building 
other than permanent staff, allocated to the division. Despite the 
overwhelming presence of the Atlantic Command in Halifax, the 
_ division enjoys an identity of its own and has an excellent spirit. 
Because of the importance of its. personnel, few of whom would 
' appear to be in reserved occupations, and therefore immediately 


a 
"I 


the Atlantic Command’s requirements, it was expected that SCOTIAN 
would produce 70 communicators. This is greater than any other 
_ division except YORK. The loss of these men would seem to be most 
unfortunate when considering the factor of availability. Therefore, 
as the present Bua would be maintained in many event, it 


& the division continue with a strength of 30 officers andl (ae) thei 
Because of the limitations of accommodation and location wrens 
_ should not be included. 


i This division located in a provincial capital and on salt water 
a would be expected to have naval facilities established in emergency. 

The division is admirably located overlooking the harbour with 
~ communication facilities. It is not, however, using its building any- 


} 


“ where near to maximum use for detente purposes, at present, about 


b 15% of the use being to sea cadets and other youth training move- 
_ ments. It is believed the militia also wish to acquire this building 
and it would seem that some space sharing arrangement is feasible 
_ here as in other centres. This will, of course, have to await findings 
_ of the militia commission. As the division will not be closed until 
- 1 December of this year, it would seem that there would be no 


: at a later date, but it is certainly the Committee’s recommendation 


f 


on that every effort be made to retain this division because of its par- 
_ ticular situation although a complement probably not more than 


oe 15 officers, 50 men and 10 wrens is indicated and this should be 
Ae 


borne in mind in determining the utilization and allocation of costs 


e between the various users. 
se 


“a Air Squadrons VC 920—VC 922 


BP It is appreciated that air squadrons, as already indicated are 
, ely expensive as a reserve oe but their EOS asa 


eeetior has been dealt with under Part VI (e) and arising fhorerndad 
the Committee would recommend the squadrons be retained. 
. The strength of the units in pilots should not exceed 15 pilots 
» each. 


available for call, its importance in emergency is self-evident. Under 


- problem in entering into consultation and making concrete proposals Page 38 
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SUMMARY 

Officers Men 
Malahat (including VC 922) 40 100 
NONSUCH ca aa Gite eee Water e cats 20 120 
(Queen is Neos ee cee as 10 75 
PYOVOS UM une eee eo, saeeeeen 1 100 
KAItChener aro ae eee OS, 10 60 
COMA Cie or Maree ear 25 100 
Queen Charlotte ..:.. 0.0... 8 50 

AA Oats pea | Pais Ie ea ot 8 aa bol spear 15 
143 605 


This is a total of 798 all ranks. 


Wrens 


10 
10 


It is appreciated that the foregoing complements will result in 
a total of 3,168 (2,390 plus 798). Some divisions e.g. CABOT and 
BRUNSWICKER have indicated they foresee difficulty in reaching 
their new complements (and are not up to their old complements) 
any reductions in these areas will not be felt. On the basis that for 
the present a Reserve of only 3,000 is financially feasible there will 
have to be re-allocated personnel from other divisions to find say 


31 officers, 107 men and 30 wrens. A suggested approach to achieve 


this is as follows: 
Deduct from new complement of 


Division Officers Men 
CTMPPaWer i. OKGee a ewe. ie 2 1 
PISCOVELY Git 6 blive alone maaan s 2 i 
DonnacOna evel Osi Ree ae 2 12 
pa id oe hatin Dee tiny Ae LENE Deas VC 2 11 
CALICTONe Si caigiyaatacden cadena Z 4 
SEE UM a ic AY ace do 1 4 
RECUTOM ru ediy aa coe een eae 3 10 
EES CUTISOT ee es es Se AM 3 12 
TUNER a ey en ney 2 3 
IVECO ECALIN Hingis ano aeg eta eae vA 
COtAragl i: ye ou awe eerie ut 2 
TAN TCOTE Oy Oa tues SG asa 1 4 
BLUNSWICKED hoe Ue Oa ak 6 2 
CSA DOT oie MUM eis See aan eon pe 2 20 
31 107 


Wrens 
5 


4) 
3 
3 


30 


N.B. If no wrens at QUEEN (10) they could be re-allocated 


to PREVOST. 


X—SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The Committee summarizes its principal findings as follows: 


(1) The increased commitments which the RCN is faced with, dic- 


tate the need for a strong and efficient Reserve to back it up ~ 


in all its elements. 


2S tee Sa eae, 


nh 62 aiagh cues ts 


= pe ke 
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(2) It is impossible to predict the exact nature which requirements 
for the use of Reserve will take and general areas for the role 

but tasks of the Reserve which have been outlined are generally 
_ satisfactory. 


(3) The RCNR is being counted on by the Operational Commands 
of the RCN to meet Emergency manpower needs. 


4) The RCNR considers itself an integral part of the Naval Service 
2 and not “separate Navy’, but for budgetary purposes it is use- 
‘4 ful to separate costs of the Regular and Reserve components. 


(5) The RCNR at present cannot meet its commitments under the 
3 Emergency Defence Plan. 


(6) The loss of trained personnel, amounting to 247 officers and 
perhaps 400 men of the rank of Leading Seamen and above 
in the seven Divisions being paid-off will accentuate finding 
(5). 

D The implied aspect of providing the numbers of trained officers 
and senior non-commissioned personnel from the remaining 
naval divisions is not possible of realization. It has been repre- 
sented that each naval division has an optimum level of recruit- 
ing which in most cases has been achieved and that may in- 
crease sufficient to ‘‘take up the slack’ from divisions slated 
for paying off is impractical. 


(8) The paying-off of some divisions appears to have been done 
without consultation with the Operational Commands who are 
most directly concerned with the availability of Reserves in 

_——s emergency. 


- (9) The closing of coastal divisions presents a most serious prob- 
lem to the operational commands on the East and West Coasts. 
While the representational aspect of these coastal divisions is 
minimal compared to the RCN establishments, the representa- 
tional aspect seems to have been given too much consideration 
in the closure particularly of HMCS MALAHAT and HMCS 
SCOTIAN. The plain fact is that the Flag Officers concerned 
depend upon the trained reserve personnel available in these 
divisions for vital wartime purposes and that their immediate 
availability is such as to constitute a value to the defence of 
the country far outweighing their low representational value. 


(10) On the other hand, insufficient consideration of representational Page 41 
value and naval presence has been given to the following divi- 
sions which are scheduled to be closed—HMCS NONSUCH, 
HMCS QUEEN, HMCS PREVOST, HMCS QUEEN CHAR- 
LOTTE and the KITCHENER-WATERLOO tender. HMCS 
NONSUCH and HMCS QUEEN are located in provincial capi- 
tals with all the associated impact which naval presence creates 
upon provincial government authority. HMCS PREVOST is 
located in the very heart of south western Ontario’s educa- 
tional, population and industrial area. The KITCHENER- 
WATERLOO TENDER serves an important population seg- 
ment. Other reasons for its retention are contained elsewhere. 
HMCS QUEEN CHARLOTTE is the sole naval representation 
in a province which historically is part of a Canadian Maritime 
tradition. It is recognized that no dollar value can be placed 
upon representation, but nonetheless this naval presence should 
not have a dollar tag placed upon it when at low cost it re- 
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(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


that many men (about 30%) are under 18 and not trained or 
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minds the Bontlation of a jarecty: inland cdietted’ Ope se on 
its responsibilities. 


Due regard has not been given in establishing the complementl 
of the RCNR for its employment in emergency, to the fact 


available because of age and Wrens are not suitable for appoint-— 
ment to many positions in outlying posts where NOIC’s and 
NCSO’s are to be established. 


By virtue of the characteristics of a Reserve force under Can 
ada’s Voluntary enlistment policy, large turnovers in personnel | 
are to be expected (as is the case with the RCN) and therefore 
some over-complementing is required in the nature of per-— 
haps 20% of requirements - to ensure adequate numbers of 
trained personnel. 4 


The RCNR is basically well suited to and appears satisfied withl 
the tasks allotted to it by Naval Board Minute of 9 November, | ; 
1960. ‘ 


The Sea Cadet training programme, heavily subsidized by thel i 
Department of National Defence, parallels to a great extent the © 
training of junior men of the RCNR, so that the RCNR gets © 
little benefit from the Sea Cadet movement by way of recruits, 
due to lack of challenge and regard for the ability of the Senior 
Sea Cadet. : 


Sea Cadet Officers, serving as leaders of what is essentially - 
a youth movement similar in many ways in its aims to the 
scout movement, are serving in a particular status unlike their 
counterparts in these other youth movement. These officers of 
the Royal Canadian Sea Cadets will, notwithstanding the pro-_ 
posed economies, be eligible to receive 30 days pay per year 
as opposed to the 20 days proposed for the more highly trained 
officers of the RCNR. We further find that Sea Cadet Officers: 
could be expected, without significant loss in numbers, to. 
accept a reduction to at least the level of allowable pay as their : 
counterparts in the Naval Reserve of which they are a com-— 


i, 


ponent. (QRCN Art. 2.03 (i) (d)). 4 


The revised training programmes for the RCNR have not been | 
in force for a sufficiently long period to be able to rectify the. 
disabilities resulting from several years of attempting to tral 
the RCNR to unrealistic technical standards. | ‘i 


Greater utilization of many Naval Divisions for Defence pur- 
poses is practicable and feasible by sharing facilities with 
Militia units. This might result in some dislocation to Cadet. 
units, but as these are not elements of the Defence establish- 
ment and have no obligation thereunder, other factors must 


govern. j 
Divisions where arrangements for joint use are entered a 
and a resulting pro rating between user is arrived at by thes 
units concerned, no increase in total defence costs should result 
but a more economical allocation of the RCNR’s share would be 
achieved. i 


The proposed cut in the RCNR budget of $1.8 million is not 
resulting in 334% cut but closer to a 40% cut, as no comparable 


Consequent on (17) costs of Operation and Maintenance of 
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part of the RCNR budget. 


) The Training bonus payable to RCNR Cetloneel on completion 
- of Naval Training does not constitute a measurable incentive 
to recruitment or attendance at training. 


» (21) Economies in transportation of RCNR personnel for Naval 
Training could be effected by sending Western personnel to 
Esquimalt and dividing Eastern personnel between GLTC at 
Hamilton and East Coast establishments. 


a) The Fleet Establishments at Halifax, Cornwallis and Esquimalt 
i are physically capable of accommodating RCNR personnel on 
Naval Training and can deal with the instructional staff require- 
ments by having RCNR personnel on Special Duty as is now 
being done at Great Lakes Training Centre. 


(23) The UNTD plan of officer training for Reserve Officers is valu- 
able and should be continued but directly related to the needs 
of the RCNR for Active Officers. 


(24) The UNTD programme trains many cadets who are unlikely 
i to serve as officers on the Active List of the RCNR because of 
the location of the campus, the courses being taken and the 
places where the Cadets come from. Small UNTD units absorb 
an undue amount of personnel and administrative effort for 
the numbers produced. 


(25) The morale of the RCNR has been shaken by the method by 
ie which the planned reductions were effected. 


’ (26) The present low age limit for recruits leads to considerabie 
turnover in personnel. 


- (27) Substantial economies to the RCNR vote can be effected by: 
, (a) Sharing accommodations with other military units; 


-(b) Converting heating plants to fuel requiring less super- 
vision; 


respecting issuance of kit; 
(d) Reduction in RCN and Civil Service staffs at Divisions; 


(e) By reviewing the needs for motor transport. Many Divi- 
sions indicated Staff Cars were not essential. 


‘i 

: (28) A projection for an adequate complement for the RCNR is 
A impossible under the conditions of change existing in the RCN. 
be Such changes will probably reflect a greater need for the RCNR 
é whose complement, even now, is inadequate. 

ey 


- (29) Cost figures related to the operation of the RCNR require 
f greater analysis, exhaustive and comprehensive study in order 

to arrive at a true figure of the cost of the RCNR establish- 
iy ment and to provide maximum information to assist the de- 
" cision making process in respect thereto. 


nh (30) In many cases the operation of a tri-service recruiting unit in 
centres which have Naval Divisions, is expensive in money and 
manpower insofar as the Naval Service is concerned. Having 
regard to the fact that Naval Divisions across the country 
(particularly inland) constitute the naval presence in the area, 
and remain the focal point of interest for recruiting enquiries. 


“a Baie: is ene made in Sea Cadet pots which are considered as . 


(c) Streamlining pay administration procedures and policy Page 43 


cae 
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(32) 


(33) 


(34) 


(35) 


(36) 


(37) 


(38) 


(39) 


(40) 


manding Officers of Naval Divisions as a consultive group of f" 
responsible and interested persons qualified, apart from their 
Naval Association, to discuss planning and policy for an effec-— 
tive Reserve. In extension of this finding it would appear that 
full advantage is not being taken of the wealth of technical, — 
professional and business skills existing in the RCNR. 4 


The establishment of COND originally assisted the organization rs 
and improved the stature of the RCNR but it has become ex- E 
pensive and over-centralizing in its operation without com- — 
mensurate continuing advantage. 4 


There appears insufficient communication as to the require- 
ments of the Reserves for Emergency purposes between opera- — 
tional Commands and Naval Headquarters and COND. Py 


The personnel and facilities which constitute the establishment a 
HMCS PATRIOT, Headquarters of Commanding Officer ~ 
Naval Divisions, are excessive. In view of the currently con- 
stituted role of the Reserves based on the revised training — 
requirements, the necessity to provide in terms of personnel — 
alone an establishment in which one full time person serves 5 
every twenty-seven reserve personnel is questionable. 


The calibre of personnel sent to the RCN staff of Naval Divi- 
sions often leaves much to be desired. This has an adverse — 
effect on the operation of the units and is poor public relations 
for the Navy. 


New Entry training of RCNR personnel would produce better * 
results if carried out in the Fleet Establishments on the Coasts, _ 
an advantage which can compensate for the failure which © 
sometimes occurs in providing sea billets. = 


According to the figures available, there is a lack of proper — 
costing of the Naval Reserve, and included in the direct and 
indirect costs of the RCNR are many hidden factors which, if — 
extracted, would reduce the apparent reserve budget by a z 
considerable figure. A great proportion of these hidden ex- — 
penses in the reserve vote are directly attributable to RCN 
commitments which involve support of such as RCN recruiting, — 
Sea Cadet and Navy League Cadet movement, support of — 
Regular Force Training Plans in Universities, support of RCN ra 
special commitments, e.g. RCN officers attached to Universities 
for courses, and support of RCN bases, e.g. HMCS NONSUCH ~ 
for the RCN Base at Inuvik and many other support functions — 
too numerous for detailed mention. 


The RCNR pay system, closely tied to the RCN, is time-wast- — 
ing and expensive. The arguments for its retention based on — 
“on-the-job training’ are not valid in terms of the current 
drive for economy. If training in the RCN system is essential 

it can be done through theoretical practice. 


The motivation of the average naval reserve is not concerned ‘ 
primarily with pay, but the patriotism and service of naval — 
reserves should not be expected gratuitously. bi 
The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets are a vital part of a youth © 


training program in this country and a valuable recruiting 
ground for the Royal Canadian Navy but this excellent move- 
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ment, attached to, administered by, and paid from a vote which 
is closely allied to the naval reserve vote, is not productive 
of results in reserve recruiting. 


The separation of the reserve personnel administration from 
both Flag Commands and Headquarters, the setting up of a 
new Command with its own administrative procedures seems 
to have resulted in a reduction in the capability to assess, 
with immediacy, accuracy and understanding, the potentiali- 
ties which exist in the Reserve as a whole and in its personnel 
individually. 


$, The full possibilities of savings through greater utilization of 
ite buildings by Naval Divisions cannot be assessed until the report 


4 of the Militia Commission is compiled, but it would seem it 
i could be in the neighbourhood of $100,000 if joint Navy, 


Militia and RCAF (Auxiliary) occupancy is entered into. 


XI—SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS Page 45 


The following is a summary of the principal recommendations 
contained in this report: 


(1) Every effort be made to avoid any further reduction in the 
RCNR and any economies which can be effected in its opera- 
tion should be translated into the restoring its complement 
at least to that figure originally projected for the current fis- 
cal year. 


- (2) The closing out of seven Divisions and Air Squadrons be re- 
considered so as to avoid the loss of the trained personnel 
borne. 


(3) The present plan for reducing the RCNR be held in abeyance 
until the report of the Militia Commission is brought in, so that 
joint plans for greater utilization of DND buildings can be 
achieved with their accompanying economies. 


(4) Reductions in allowance for drill pay for Sea Cadet Officers 
to the same level as being planned for Reserve Officers be made 
with the consequent savings applied to the RCNR establish- 
ment. 


(5) Consideration be given that in appropriate cases, RCN recruit- 
ing offices be re-established in Naval Divisions where economies 
are clearly indicated as being obtainable. 


(6) The requirement of trained personnel to meet the commitments 
of the EDP, makes it mandatory to maintain the Divisions now 
planned for closing. 


(7) The RCNR pay system be revised to a view to simplifying it 
so that it can be handled by modern business machine account- 
ing systems. 


(8) Personnel administration especially in respect to multiplica- 

tion of reports, returns and other documentation be revised and 

the principle of the administration of the RCNVR prior to 1939 

be borne in mind with a view to simplifying procedures in this, 
ro regard. 


(9) The age limit for RCNR recruits be raised to 17. 


f 
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(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


i the nearest of the ieee fares peabiods: eee H 
ilton and Cornwallis or Halifax with resultant savings an 
transportation costs. oo 


Provide facilities at GLTC Femina for summer camp trains 
of Sea Cadets from the central Canada area, and transportatio 
costs saved thereby applied to the RCNR budget. . 


Establish a closer liaison and a more definite and rewarding — 
system of progression from the Sea Cadet training programme © 
to the RCNR training programme, especially to take into con- q 
sideration the possibility of higher rank being granted to senior 
Sea Cadets on enlisting into the RCNR. aah 


Eliminate the training bonus paid to RCNR personnel on com- _ 
pletion of naval training. | 


The UNTD programme be reviewed to eliminate units el 
make little or no contribution to the production of officers for 
the Active List of the RCNR. 


In any complement plan provision be made to permit a short 
fall in complement in one Division to be taken up by other 
Divisions on a pool system so as to ensure that the Rese 

will train to the maximum allowable. “i 


Proper pre-planning of the movements of Reserve and Sea 
Cadet personnel to be correlated with similar planning in th 
movements of service transportation of all kinds to effect 
economies in proceeding on training. | 


Availability of vessels for periodical use by Divisions for loc 
training programmes be continued and expanded wheneve 
possible due to the advantage gained from such training an 
the generation of interest and esprit de corps in the units. 


The UNTD programme to be continued and emphasis placed 4 
on its purpose of providing officers for the active RCNR. En-— q 
rolment in the UNTD to be conditional on acceptance of an 
obligation to serve as an active Reserve officer on commissta al 
ing for at least three years. 


Any consequent reductions in full time staffs in Divisions as 
a result of recommendations herein to be regarded as va 
in cost of administration of the RCNR and be applied thereto. 


Greater attention be given to the calibre and qualities of | 3 
RCN staffs appointed to Divisions observing that in many — 
cases their responsibilities are considerable and without con- — 
tinuous supervision and also that such personnel embody at ; 
Navy’s reputation to the public in centres throughout Canada. ~ 


Medical procedures for entry be reviewed and simplified byl 4 
qualified reserve medical officers with a view, interalia, to ~ 
eliminating the necessity for X-ray examination and clinical 
eye consultations. . 
The training process to be reviewed with the object of injecting 
a more lively and professional approach to the instruction — 
schedule. In this review a study of the most rewarding ratio 
of classroom and practical instruction in a given period ck time 

should be emphasized. ee 


‘he present Reserve administration centered under the Com- 
ministration be returned to Naval Headquarters as a Direc- 
-torate of Reserves. The Officer-in-Charge of the directorate to 
be an associate member of the Naval Board and otherwise 
_ responsible to CNP. It is estimated that not more than § of the 
present operating cost at COND would be required for Reserve 
administration on the adoption of this step. 


Kit on entry of RCNR Ordinary Seaman be restricted to basic 
uniform. Balance to be issued on completion of satisfactory 
service prior to Naval Training at CO’s discretion. 


Greater advantage be taken of the experience of officers Com- 
manding Divisions in consulting on reserve policy matters and 


the Navy’s participation in the Conference of Defence Associa- 
tions as represented in its component, the Naval Reserve Con- 
sulting Group. In this connection, it is pointed out that the 
CDA is constituted of representatives from all three Services. 


A review and reassignment of the plans and policy outlined 
in NSS 2200-64 Pers(N) “M” of 28 November, 1963 (Schedule 
10) be forthwith undertaken in the light of the findings and 
recommendations herein. 


In light of the economies indicated herein, and as a corrobora- 
tion of the purpose for the establishment of the Committee as 
outlined in the letter of the Honourable the Associate Minister 
of National Defence dated 17 January, 1964, prompt and im- 
mediate steps be taken to implement any action which is in- 
dicated insofar as a change in the present plans for paying-off 
Divisions concerned. Inherent in this, is the need to avoid un- 
necessary disposal of property and equipment which will be 
required for units which can be retained. 


consideration be given to establishing a permanent Ad Hoc 
Committee of suitable personnel in this regard working through 


nding Officer Naval Divisions be abolished and reserve ad- 
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SCHEDULE 1 


CONFERENCE OF DEFENCE 
ASSOCIATIONS | 


Suite 300, 
590 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


January 21, 1964. 
Chairman, Divisional Group, 
Naval Reserve Consulting Group, 
c/o Commanding Officer, 


_ 
% 
i: 


eae 


Ministerial Committee on the Organization of the RCNR : 


At the Annual Meeting of the Conference of Defence Associations held 
in Ottawa during the 16th-18th January, 1964, discussions were entered into” 
with respect to the recent announced reorganizations of the Reserve Forces off 
all three Services. Arising out of these discussions representations were made 
to the Minister of National Defence, who readily agreed to the establishment ‘ 
of committees of Reserve Officers of the Navy and RCAF to hold hearings and 
report back to him by the 15th February, 1964, their findings in respect to the 
organization of the Reserve components of these two Services. For the Navy 
these representations resulted from the participation of the Naval Reserve” 
Consulting Group in the Conference of Defence Associations. A copy of the 
resolution passed in respect to the Navy and RCAF is enclosed as Enclosure 1 
to this letter. Also enclosed, as Enclosure 2, is a press release summarizing — 
the deliberations of the Conference generally and particularly comments of 
the Minister of National Defence with respect to the role of the Reserve Forces. 


The Executive of the Conference of Defence Associations. decided that the 
Committees would be most suitably headed by the representatives of their 
respective Services on the Executive. The following is the Committee which | 
has been struck for the RCNR: : 


Chairman: Commodore R. I. Hendy, RCNR (Ret’d) 


Members: Captain L. B. MclIlhagga 
Captain W. R. Inman 
Captain A. W. Ross 


It will be appreciated that by reason of the short time in which 
the Committee will have to work before its report is to be submitted 
to the Minister that considerable urgency is required on the part of 
all those who wish to have their views placed before the Committee ; 
either by written brief or oral presentation, at the hearings of the 
Committee when held in various centres in Canada as will be req 
ferred to hereafter. 


As a background to the Committee’s work, reference should bel 
made to the press release which is enclosed and the summary of the 
Minister of Defence’s remarks to the Conference. Insofar as the 
report of the Committee is concerned its establishment is not to be 
interpreted as an assurance that any change will be made in the 
plans already announced. Also it should be appreciated that the 
changes are not dictated by any failure to appreciate the need for 
Forces on a stand-by or Reserve basis to back up the regular com= 
ponents. However, as has been announced on other occasions and 
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P ioniaed. to the Canberence: ihe problem is one of the best utiliza- 
ion of the funds made available to the Department of National 
Defence to discharge its duties. It is therefore essential to ensure 
hat the most effective fighting forces are produced for the share 
f the national budget which is available to the Defence Depart- 
ment. Canada’s international commitments are of course of prime 
importance and the fulfilment of these makes far and away the 
_ greater demands for money. While, therefore, there is a well defined 
_ role for the RCNR in the National Defence picture it, like any other 
- component of the Services, will only justify itself in accordance with 
a the need for it in relation to the priority it can command in respect to 
_ the money being spent on defence. The immediate matter which 
' is the concern of the Committee will therefore be to assess the form 
- of the RCNR, within the financial ceiling imposed on the monies 
_ planned for allocation for the purposes of the RCNR. In this regard 
_ the statement by the Minister of National Defence, Enclosure 2, 
_ regarding the importance of Reserve Forces in the defence estab- 
_ lishment should serve to encourage those who are devoting so much 
_ time and energy to the creation of effective Reserve Forces. 


’ The foregoing is the background for the form and approach 
which it is expected will provide the basis for briefs and oral repre- 
sentations to be made before the Committee and the survey which 
it will be conducting. 


re 
i 
ies 
ati 
roa 


You will note from the Minister’s release the emphasis on 
Forces in being. This, of course, implies personnel ready and avail- 
able on a moment’s notice to take part in some activity which be- 
- comes the duty of the Department of National Defence to provide, 
_ whether in war or in an emergency as a preliminary to war or 
i arising out of some other circumstances such as national disaster. 
While the Committee therefore is not in a position to direct 
_ the form which submissions and briefs to it will take, because of 
_ the particular circumstances arising out of the formation of the 
- Committee and also due to the time element involved, those wish- 
_ ing to make presentations might be assisted if some indication of the 
approach to this matter was indicated. Accordingly it is suggested 
| a that in preparing material for the Committee regard should be had 
_ to such items as the following: 


1. Ways and means by which expenditures may be reduced 
and economies effected so as to produce a better reserve for the 
money being spent in (a) all phases of the RCNR’s activities, (b) 
in particular areas. In this regard certain economies in such matters 
as occupation of barracks which could be considered especially from 
_ the approach of greater utilization of Department of National 
- Defence property and certain economies may suggest themselves 

by investigation of the possibility of units of different Services 

sharing accommodation. This would seem to be a very worthwhile 

area in which money could be saved which might lead toward the 

_ Operation of units at no additional cost and a greater utilization 

of facilities, as well as leading to greater liaison between the Serv- 
meices at the Reserve unit level. 


2. Recommendations with respect to retention of units which 
-_-are presently planned to be closed can only be entertained if 


_ economies can be effected sufficiently to justify their preservation. 
21310—8 
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3. The role of the Reserves in war or emergency—and ability — 
to discharge functions which can economically be performed by 
Reserves as forces-in-being, notwithstanding their stand-by position. © 

It should be emphasized that in the establishment of the Com- — 
mittee the greatest co-operation frorn the Minister and Associate — 
Minister of National Defence, their staffs and the Navy has been rg 
forthcoming. The members are confident that as a result of the 
Committee’s investigation constructive suggestions for the improve- . 
ment and efficiency of the RCNR will evolve. & 

It is appreciated, because of the shortness of time, that it would . 
be impossible or difficult to get adequate representation to the * 
Committee entirely by brief. As a result, therefore, while briefs — 
will be most welcome—and the more that can be sent in in advance — 
of the hearings being held the better—a schedule of hearings has rs 
been set up for various centres across Canada which is as follows: _ 


4 


Prevost 1030/25th January a 
Star 1000/26th January : 
York 1500/26th January . 
Discovery 0900/29th January 
Malahat 1400/30th January a 
Nonsuch 0900/31st January ‘ 
Queen 0900/1st February : 
Chippawa 1000/2nd February i 
Donnacona 1000/6th February ‘ 
Scotian 1000/8th and 9th February i 


Carleton 0900/12th February < 


Further, it has become impossible to evolve an itinerary to cover es 
the twenty-two localities where Naval Reserve Units are located in — 
the time available and be able to compile all the material into a © 
report to be placed before the Minister of Defence by the 15th ~ 
February. Therefore in drawing up the foregoing programme it 1s 
hoped that for those places where hearings will not be held they — 
will appear before the Committee if they so desire at the nearest — 
centre to which the Committee will be sitting. As a suggested list the © 
following is set forth, showing the place of hearing on the left hand = 
column and the centres who might utilize the existence of the Com- $. 


mittee hearing in that centre to attend and present their views: 4 
York Kingston, Kitchener ‘s 
Prevost Windsor, Kitchener ei 
Carleton Kingston 4 
Scotian St. John, Charlottetown, St. Johns, — 
Donnacona Quebec, Kingston 

Star Kitchener 

Discovery Prince Rupert 

Nonsuch Calgary, Saskatoon 


Queen Calgary, Saskatoon 
Chippawa Port Arthur 
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. it is intended that hearings will be held in the respective Naval 
Di Divisions in the centres concerned and for this purpose a room will 
‘be required and suitable stenographic assistance made available to 
r ecord. the proceedings and take minutes thereof. Further adminis- 


trative requirements or advice will be made available as the Com- 
mittee’s deliberations proceed. 


Finally, it has been agreed that representations in respect to the 
Committee’ s work will be welcome from other interested organiza- 
tions such as The Navy League of Canada and The Naval Officers 
Association of Canada and any whom feel they can contribute to 
‘the work of the Committee and the preparation of an effective and 
useful report. 


ROBERT I. HENDY 


Commodore, RCNR (Ret’d), Chairman, 
Ministerial Committee on the Organization of the RCNR. 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS the reserve components of all three armed services 
have recently been examined and certain plans have been announced 
in respect thereto; and 


) WHEREAS a commission has been established to deal with the 
Militia aspects implicit in such examinations, no comparable steps 
: have been announced for reserve components of the Navy and Air 
_ Force; and 


WHEREAS the conference recommends that a similar approach 
is desirable in respect to the RCNR and RCAF (Aux.); 


s NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Minister of 
_ National Defence be requested to authorize appropriate committees 
of the conference to be established and empowered to inquire into 
and bring forth recommendations directed to the structure, opera- 

| tional capability and establishment of the RCNR and RCAF Auxiliary 

and that pending the reports of such Committees, plans already 


_ announced in respect to the RCNR and RCAF Auxiliary be held in 
abeyance. 


Press Release Re Conference of Defence Association—1964 


Lt.-Col. William R. Learmonth of Toronto today was elected 

Chairman of the Conference of Defence Associations for the ensuing 

year. He succeeds Lt.-Col. LeSueur Brodie of Toronto. Lt.-Col. B. J. 
Legge of Toronto was named Vice-Chairman. 


The Conference is comprised of member associations from all 
three branches of the armed forces. Its object is to consider defence 
problems and “to assist the government in placing these problems 
before the people of Canada’. 


A resolution was passed expressing pleasure that the Depart- 
ment of National Defence continues to recognize the significance and 
importance of the Conference and the wealth of experience embodied 

in its membership. The Conference also endorsed the principle of 
_ the plan of the Ministers of National Defence to continue to seek 
the advice of the Conference while matters relative to the reserve 
- forces are under study. 
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Defence Minister Paul Hellyer outlined the background of « 
fence problems related to changes in Canadian foreign policy si 
the Second World War. He answered questions during an open 
discussion period. pa ak : | of 

Mr, Hellyer stated that Canada’s acceptance of the UN Charter. 
and association with NATO, together with continued co-operation 
in continental defence, resulted in widespread commitments to main= 
tain forces in peacetime. a 

Strategic situations in the world today place emphasis on forces-— 
in-being to deter major war and engage in peacekeeping activities. » 
Roles of the reserve forces were being restated in relation to the 
existing strategic situation. a. 

Mr. Hellyer said that the reserve forces have a continuing ~ 
important part to play in varied roles—national disaster, civil sur- 
vival and as a potential mobilization base if it should be required. 
The level of resources available for these roles, however, had to be 
weighed against other commitments. 4 

After consultation with the Conference Executive, Brig. E. Ro 
Suttie of Montreal was named as Chairman of the Commission on 
the Reorganization of the Canadian Army (Militia). The formation 
of this commission has a precedent in the Board of Officers set up 
in 1953 under Maj.-Gen. Howard Kennedy of Ottawa. Parameters 
of the defence department’s requirements, and roles to be filled by 
the Militia will be set by the department for the Commission’s 
reference. 4 

The Commission will report direct to the Ministers but w 
have the full co-operation of the Regular Army in its work. Mr. 


cuss reorganization in the Reserves of both Services with him. Th 
RCN reserve committee will be headed by Commodore R. I. Hendy 
of Toronto, the RCAF (Auxiliary) Committee by Group Captain 
W. J. Draper, of Toronto. z 

Mr. Hellyer said that the reorganized reserve should be more 
effective and should have clearly stated aims and responsibilities, 
thus enhancing morale of personnel in the units. | a 

Talks between the Ministers and the Conference were most use= 
ful and helpful. The exchange of views placed mutual problems ir 


perspective. 


APPENDIX “C” 


REPORT OF THE MINISTERIAL COMMITTEE 
ON THE 
ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE AUXILIARY 


a Chairman: G/C JWP Draper, DFC, CD 
CO 14 Wing HQ (Aux) Toronto 


i Vice-Chairman: G/C DC Cameron, CD 
. CO 19 Wing HQ (Aux) Vancouver 


oN Members: G/C HJ Everard, DFC, CD 
. CO 11 Wing HQ (Aux) Toronto 
. G/C DM Gray, CD 

CO 17 Wing HQ (Aux) Winnipeg 


Secretary: F/L PB Sutherland, CD 
AFHQ/AMP/CPERS/DPC/PC4-2 


troduction 


¢ This Committee report was prepared in keeping with the follow- 
ing terms of reference: 


(a) to advise the Minister of National Defence regarding 
the future of the RCAF (Auxiliary). 


(b) to recommend the best role, size, composition and program 
‘a for the RCAF (Auxiliary) in the immediate future con- 
i sistent with financial savings involved in the reductions 
recently announced. 


; Hearings were held with representatives of all eight RCAF 
- Auxiliary Wings at Winnipeg on 1 and 2 February to consolidate the 
_ findings of the Wing submissions. The Committee met in Ottawa on 
. 8 and 9 February to finalize the elements of this submission. 
My In the limited time available the Committee has attempted to 
develop a broad concept for the RCAF Auxiliary rather than a de- 
tailed study and suggests that the findings, if acceptable, form the 
basis for a further detailed study by a committee of Regular Force 
eessonnel in concert with selected Auxiliary personnel. 
ty The Committee has been guided in its deliberations by the 
if belief that no military formation should exist unless there is a need 
iv for it and conversely that a unit should not be disbanded because it 
‘ costs money but rather because it makes no worthwhile contribu- 
tion. It is the opinion of the Committee that there is a need for 
: Reserve Forces in Canada and that they make a contribution to the 
_ defence posture of the country that fully justifies the money ex- 
“pended on them. 
y! 


Be simars 

The findings of this Committee are that: 

(a) the RCAF Auxiliary should be organized and equipped 
to provide an Army Air Support capability in the field 
of mobility, tactical and logistic support. 
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(b) the RCAF Auxiliary should be part of a Tactical Air — 
Group providing the services required by a closely in- ; 


tegrated defence establishment. 


(c) consideration should be given to the amalgamation off 
DND buildings and facilities for the Reserve component 


of all three Services. 


(d) Auxiliary flying squadrons can operate effectively from i 
non-RCAF bases by leasing accommodation and purchas- 


ing depot maintenance. 


(e€) with the implementation of the above a significant reduc- ; 
tion of Regular Force Support Personnel can be realized. ; 
(f) more Auxiliary flying squadrons could be supported — 


within the budgetary limitations using the above noted — 


plans. 


(g) the present flying units slated for disbandment should — 


be de-activated but not disbanded until a closer study — 


of the feasibility of these proposals is made. 


(h) there is no financial justification for the retention of 


Medical Units and Technical Training Units. 


(1) the Terms of Service of an Auxiliary Officer or Airman © 


should be changed to ensure his availability when re- 
quired. 


(j) there are aircraft in the RCAF inventory which would | 


permit more effective utilization of the RCAF Auxiliary. 


(k) A Senior Staff Advisor for Auxiliary Policy matters is a 
definite requirement. This position could be filled by an — 
Auxiliary Air Commodore acting in an advisory capacity — 
as required. It might also be filled by the addition of © 
another Regular Force Group Captain appointed to the — 
staff of Air Transport Command Headquarters whose — 
sole responsibility would be the supervision of all | 


Auxiliary matters. 


Primary Role 


It is the Committee’s firm belief that the most effective role for — 
the RCAF Auxiliary is that of Army Air Support. This would — 
provide mobility, and tactical and logistic support to the Canadian — 
Army Units or Militia Brigades in a training function in Canada — 
during peace time, or in full military service anywhere in the world — 


as required by the Minister. 


These categories encompass the following activities, but exclude ; 


long range transportation as provided by Air Transport Command, 


and those air observation functions presently provided by the Cana- | 


dian Army. 


Mobility: 
The ability to move small fighting or specialist parties into, 


within, and out of a localized operational area using STOL Aircraft — 
such as the Otter. 


Tactics: 


(a) Close support with an air to ground attack capability 


utilizing training type aircraft for the most effective — 


a 
- 


ordnance delivery. 


nc, 
‘ 
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(b) Photo reconnaissance in support of ground forces using 
present equipment and with infra-red and _ electronic 
equipment a possibility in the future. 


(c) Air to air and air to ground communications capability. 


= Logistics: 
S The capability of moving the necessary men, materiel and equip- 
_ ment to support the operation within the forward area. 


In addition to the Primary Role proposed for the RCAF 
_ Auxiliary, the flying squadrons are capable of continuing to perform 
the following secondary tasks without any change in existing equip- 
ment. 


Secondary Role 
: 
F 


(a) Short range transport in support of Air Transport 
Command. 


(b) Search Operations. 


(c) Aid to the Civil Authorities in the event of a regional 
emergency or disaster. 


(d) Rescue and Mercy Flights. 


The ability to perform these peace time tasks, in the future, 

as in the past, enables the RCAF Auxiliary to provide useful return 

_ for a portion of the money expended on traniing it for its war time 
role. 


Terms of Service 


In order that the maximum benefit may be attained from having 
Reserve Forces, this committee recommends minor changes in the 
National Defence Act, to permit the call-up of Auxiliary Units at 
the discretion of the Government of Canada, for Service anywhere 
in the world for periods in excess of three months, for commitments 
less than a national emergency. 


Equipment 

Both primary and secondary roles can be performed now using 
present equipment. It is, however, recommended that long range 
planning be initiated with a view to equipping the Auxiliary with 
more suitable aircraft, as the role develops and the real needs become 
more apparent. 

The Otter aircraft on strength are ideally suited to the proposed 
tasks, and would require only the eventual installation of adequate 
air to ground communication equipment. The C-45 Expeditor aircraft 
can be used in the initial training phase. However, it has little logis- 
tic support capability and therefore it is recommended that the Aux- 
iliary be equipped with C-47 Dakota aircraft now being declared 
surplus until new equipment can be procured. 


Location of Units 


= Auxiliary flying squadrons should be located in those areas in 

which they could be most effectively used in the fulfilment of their 
_ primary role, and in which there is a concentration of population 
_ Sufficient to support them. 


a“ 
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As their primary role would be Army Support, the numbe1 
squadrons required, and their location, will depend on the final c 
figuration and location of the Army Units. . 

The Committee considers that it is entirely feasible to opera 
squadrons in cities in which there are no RCAF bases. This could ~ 
be accomplished by renting hangar facilities and combining with the © 
Army and Navy units for Mess accommodation. Supply, accounting. 
and other services could be obtained as required from the nearest 
permanent RCAF base. a 


Operating Costs 


It is felt that substantial savings could be realized in the fore a 
lowing areas: a 
(a) reduction of Regular Force Support Units by 7 

(i) centralized maintenance on conveniently located ~ 

RCAF bases. oe 

(ii) maintenance by Civilian contractors for units located 

on non-RCAF bases. ; 


(b) closing of some existing RCAF Auxiliary Urban Head- 
quarters and locating them in other DND facilities; or 
alternatively leasing these requirements. 


(c) reduction of some Auxiliary Wing or Squadron positions. ; 
(d) disbandment of all Auxiliary Bands. | 


Search operations in our peace time role consume a great por- — 
tion of our Auxiliary Budget and the cost is uncontrollable. It is felt 
that the allocation of the cost of these operations should be investi- 
gated. 4 


Recommendations 


The relatively short time allotted to prepare this submission has 
precluded a definitive study. It is suggested that if the broad prin- 
ciples outlined are found to fit within the over-all Defence Policy of — 
the Government, a detailed study should be undertaken to determine ~ 
how best these principles can be implemented. This study should be a 
undertaken by the RCAF Regular in concert with selected Auxiliary 
personnel, whose knowledge and experience of the limitations and 
capabilities of Reserve personnel should be utilized. f 

The Committee agrees with the disbandment of the Medical 
Units and the Technical Training Units but suggests that the econo- — 
mies outlined in our submission are such as to permit the retention 
of further flying units at locations as required. Therefore, we sug- _ 
gest that the flying units affected by the recent announcement be 4 
de-activated but not disbanded and that their facilities remain on 
Air Force inventory until such time as the detailed report be sub- 
mitted. i 
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By Argas/Mumit1a Groups as or 31 May 64 . 


Location Offrs 
OUNDLAND AREA (NFLD AREA) 
No1 Muitta Group 
Reed Militia Group HQ... oobi. St John’s, Nfld. 12 
bo Field Squadron... 2. 2. sos uh 8 
The Royal Newfoundland Regt es 32 
Transport Platoon No 111...... My 
OM: ROASG cm cod, 7 1 
_ Food Service Pl No 111 Coy 
" TEIN he OUMNH = 5, oe OT a TEE an Ag _ 
Rare medical Coy. ei fois ek oes . 14 
112 Manning Depot........ tiie h 12 
ORT EN ad APO NOD) Sie yey rat ramen Saeed 79 
‘A Scotia AND Prince Epwarp 
- Istanp Arga (NS/PEIT) 
No 2 Mizittra Group 
mivMilitia Group Qo. one. Charlottetown, PEI 13 
The Prince Edward Island Regt . 26 
Mor iuoienal eStock oy dia : . 20 
Transport Platoon No 110 : 
Woy, ROASC a. Ue sak n —_— 
Food Service Pl No 110 Coy 
Pe Bcc, aa eh, € 1 
Meee MedICal Coys ise 6) Taw ass i 11 
Breer, CO ETO COV. ocho aceu ees zi 1 
No 3 Murra Group 
3 Militia Group HQ............ Sydney, NS 13 
6 Indep Field Artillery Bty.... ao 9 
Ayre SQuadron.s i200 isa nl 6 
2nd Bn Nova Scotia 

MAS ANGELS, Cig oes ie esas ne 33 
Ma Coy RCOASG ois soe we te 11 
Pe MedICal Coy. ier ee eis spin cans ue 19 

No 4 Murtia Group 

4 Militia Group HQ............ Halifax, NS 9 
The Halifax Rifles..:.......... nf 16 
1st Field Artillery Regt....... y 25 
5th Field Engineer Regt....... af 15 
nina Pert ey ileal atin Py 10 
No 1 Column RCASC..... aes if 5 
Peed iCal Coy. 6.5. ae 11 
Eastern Command Med Advi- 

Eemestatl coe sk aes if — 
Boenpal Unit. ce ee ea ve 21 
Eastern Command Dental 

maveory Staller.) es bs ve 1 
A Coy, 1 Ordnance Bn......... hss 14 
20 Technical Sqn..........0.5. : 8 
Eastern Command Chaplain 

«UIT MAE aR ar oh a 32 
EO TORU COW oh ven gies See, See " 3 
3 Intelligence Training Coy.... 8 
Eastern Command Personnel 

Selection Unit... ........... 4 9 
101 Manning Depot............ Ne 22 

Unprer Commanp NS/PEI Arga HQ 
14th Field Artillery Regt...... Yarmouth, NS 35 
1 Nova Scotia Highlanders.... Amherst, NS 40 
__ The Princess Louise Fusiliers. . Halifax, NS 17 
The West Nova Scotia Regt... Aldershot, NS 39 
BRR RE POP ATOR) i'd eg ON ne Said 515 


SUMMARY OF MILITIA EFFECTIVE STRENGTHS 


Effective Str 
Rs Total 
10 00 20 
40 48 
, 469 BOL 4 
11 12 
38 52 
24 36 
592 671 
8 21 
266 292 
163 183 
9 10 
40 51 
17 18 
yi 20 
167 176. 
98 104 
306 339 
57 68 
32 51 
5 14 
182 198 
98 123 
64 79 
59 69 
115 32 
20 31 
5 
— Ree 
40 54 
50 58 
—— 32 
51 54 
14 22 
3 12 
32 54 
299 334 
495 535 
98 115 
468 507 
3, 268 3, 783 
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Effective Str : a 
ORs Total 


Location Offrs yi 
New Brunswick Area (NB AREA) 5 
No 5 Mmitta Group q 
No 5 Militia Group HQ........ Moncton, NB 14 36 50 
8 Canadian Hussars...........- Sussex, NB 38 272 3105 
4th Independent Signal Sqn... Moncton, NB 5 31 36 
2nd Bn, The Royal New . 
Branswick Regt... 2). ...... Bathurst, NB 38 487 525 
UB Oz) Gad 4 Gor. ls] ORME ape Eb Moncton, NB 4 88 95 
SEC AL OY Fok oe vee ile aX ee = 8 20 28 
21' Technical Sqn... 2. ..... 26 i: a 107 114 
NG EEOVOSE COV oh cicero owas i 4 58 62 
No 6 Murra Group 
6 Militia Group HQ............ Saint John, NB hi 15 27 
3rd Field Artillery Regt....... a 28 211 239 
AO oh ReOte. fue feck sods ne Fredericton, NB 28 206 234 
PSE ICL OC oe init cen oo bs hile Saint John, NB 2 58 60 
5th Independent Signal Sqn.... ‘i 5 63 68 
6th Independent Signal Sqn.... Fredericton, NB 6 48 54 
ist Bn, The Royal New re 
Brunswick Regt........... ‘ 39 460 499 
TD Coys AB os ois bia oe eds Saint John, NB 11 79 00. 
MCI COOV 2h bys sete ele eee ¢ 10 31 41 = 
ALM OT pA MATTE sys vast ols! es csi wie iets Ps 11 11 22 * 
102 Janning Depot............. 32 86 118 a 
MEAN OA pets (ots Ey et EA geo 305 2,367 2,672 f 
Eastern Quesec AREA (EQA) i 
No 7 Muara Group Be 
7 Militia Group. HO. ssa l..s. Quebec, Que 19 9 28 
57 Locating Artillery Bty...... f 3 19 22. 
TOMOLO RSI soc de Peo bine ee is 8 76 84. 
3rd Independent Signal Sqn.... ig 8 65 73 
The Royal Rifles of Canada... ‘ 19 110 129 “3 
Les Voltigeurs de Québec...... “4 26 139 165 
The Regiment du Saguenay... . Chicoutimi, Que 39 262 301 @& 
DAOOMG ID EAD, bc aes wa aes Quebec, Que 22 175 197 
Bledigal COV.. i ape a tae eniensee Ste-Foy, Que 32 a 109 
2 Ordnance Bn, A Coy......... Beauport, Que 13 oT 50 
Oh ECCHHICAL SQN, oc 5 2.65 see o/r6 Arvida, Que 9 111 120 8 
BP Pechnical Sqn so) o ss fee e ee Quebec, Que 7 62 69° 
ASPEDVOSE COV oi ys bets oekee Beauport, Que 5 47 52 
103 Manning Depot............ Quebec, Que 29 45 74.3 ‘ 
No 8 Muit1a Group 3 
8 Militia Group HQ............ Levis, Que 9 8 17 
6 Field Artillery Regt......... Quebec, Que 41 299 340 é 
DOM ELCE UNS thick viele ey miniels Thetford Mines, Que 3 91 94 
Les Fusiliers du St-Laurent... Rimouski, Que 43 431 474 
Le Régiment de la Chaudiére.. Levis, Que 38 420 845 a 
Mota Wastern Quebet ATCA oss. sic ns dicka cost erie ee ce 373 2,483 2,856 ; 
QurBEC ComMaND (Less EQA) 
No 9 Mizrr1a Group & 
9 Militia Group HQ............ Sherbrooke, Que 13 6 19 4 
The Sherbrooke Regt.......... G2 20 133 153 
TAP ELUSRATS Os oust Gaee Ga ea alee Richmond, Que 22 138 160 
27 Field Artillery Ret.......... Cowansville, Que 28 222 250 
46 Field Artillery Regt......... Drummondville, Que 28 266 294 
PUT PMG UCL SURE fois) oon gst haces Sastitv ee St-Hilaire, Que 3 13 16 
14 Independent Signal Sqn..... Sherbrooke, Que 9 42 51° 
6 Bn, Royal 22° Regiment..... St-Hyacinthe, Que 31 225 256 
Les Fusiliers de Sherbrooke... Sherbrooke, Que 36 251 287 
125 Company, RCASC......... $ —- — —- 
IM OGIGALIOON s cscclenie ou ava eieoe . 20 43 63 
PAS Lechnical On ) 53.20: 9 ses ees if i$ 72 79 
MP EPOVOSbLE LT: oss alu ots Lacs'a bo as Drummondville, Que _ a — 
No 10 Mirrt1ra Group 
10 Militia Group HQ: ciii 6.5. Montreal, Que 25 21 
The Royal Canadian Hussars.. ie 42 110 
34 Field Artillery Regt......... s 21 50 
37 Field Artillery Regt......... < 28 102 
2 Medium Artillery Regt....... < 32 167 
3 Locating Artillery Bty....... “ 3 20 


ss 


dh ee 
- 


otk 6 ot pls 
3 2 


iP 


~S Pare 82; ; 
Key ’ ¥ ee 


Se ees 


3 Field Engineer Regt.......... 
11 Signal Regiment............ 
The Canadian Grenadier 
MURIEL I Re Sues 
Victoria Rifles of Canada...... 
3rd Bn, Black Watch of Canada 
4 Bn, Royal 22e Regiment..... 
Les Fusiliers Mont Royal...... 
Le Régiment de Maisonneuve. . 
The Royal Montreal Regt..... 
3 Column RCASC 


Whee G0, \e' re #008 je 6 (eo 


Prrechnical Rest tec vies. ce ds 
PRE TOVORE COY o: tes anny ae 
1 Intelligence Training Coy.... 


No 11 Miurr1a Group 


11 Militia Group HQ........... 
Le Régiment de Trois- Riviéres 
Le Régiment de Hull.......... 
62 Field Artillery Regt......... 
ORIOLE OCU cen aes eee ee os 
15 Independent Signal Sqn..... 
Le Régiment de Joliette........ 
126 Coy RCASC 
Pzarecnnical Sqn: 2. oi. 280 See08 8 2 
se Oranance Coy io. Sebo a sos 
POE TON OSE El Se eon nae. 


ee ee ry 


UnpbeR HQ QurEsEc CoMMAND 


Quebec Command Personnel 
Selection Unit............. 

Quebec Command Chaplain 
BPR O a maine cy cna as ck 

104 Manning Depot............. 


Total HQ Quebec Command 


Eastern Ontario AREA (EK Ont AREA) 


No 12 Minit1a Group 


12 Militia Group, HQ. eos... 
4 Princess Louise Dragoon 


30 Field Artillery Regt......... 
BOM SCM! Gein avo comine ees 
Bore tal Hert ile role a cre 
Govenor General’s Foot Guards 
The Lanark and Renfrew 
Seottish: Regt: is cee kk 
Stormont, Dundas and Glen- 
gary Highlanders.......... 
The Cameron Highlanders of 
DDS og: es et a oR re 
130 Company, RCASC......... 
PRMBLIC HL COV le snorted oc 
PO CUICAL COV veut. | oe cae 
ereental Unit lise. cers 
PIPONANGE: COY sie eu ca ks on 
118 Manning Depot.:........... 


No 13 Murra Group 


fo Malitia Group HQ... 63. oss 
50 Field Artillery Regt........ 
33 Medium Artillery Regt..... 
3 Independent Med Bty........ 
BSA LOCI cals ae ats, onion as « 
Be yamcess of Wales’ Own 


gale, e (eile fe ie, aie e le) \@ |ars\ elle e Jets ane 


OO WAI OR b | kc vires c 
The Brockville Rifles.......... 
Transport Platoon, 130 Coy 

Py” Us We CR poe Ae 
Permecdieal Coy. kh. lo ak uae 
28>Technical Sqn. ?:.... 0.5.0... 


ote Ont Area: .. cc on. 
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Location 
Westmount, Que 


Montreal, Que 


Trois-Riviéres, Que 
“ 


Hull, Que 
Shawinigan, Que 
Noranda, Que 
Trois-Riviéres, Que 
Joliette, Que 
Trois-Riviéres, Que 
Cap de la Madeleine, Que 
Ste-Thérése, Que 
Trois-Riviéres, Que 


Montreal, Que 


eee eeeroe ee eee essere ereeaseasn 


Pembroke, Ont 
Cornwall, Ont 
Ottawa, Ont 


Cornwall, Ont 
Ottawa, Ont 


(T9 
Peterborough, Ont 
Cobourg, Ont 


Gananoque, Ont 
Kingston, Ont 


<3 


Belleville, Ont 
Brockville, Ont 


Kingston, Ont 
Peterborough, Ont 


52 


43 
16 


1,078 
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Effective Str 
ORs Total 
176 202 
118 148 
134 140 
118 139 
242 269 
309 344 
185 216 
133 165 
Lids 196 
252 282 
63 127 
22 on 
137 171 
135 158 
90 95 
29 53 
7 21 
176 208 
100 132 
180 209 
74 76 
33 42 
214 250 
33 37 
120 124 
78 88 
35 36 
i“ 59 
— 43 
40 56 
5, 294 6,372 
9 21 
141 160 
174 208 
44 49 
166 196 
255 282 
243 277 
186 210 
157 183 
94 105 
32 40 
22 ay 
14 25 
151 162 
99 134 
6 18 
125 157 
103 119 
21 25 
44 49 
179 203 
335 347 
151 178 
8 9 
23 Sy. 
73 82 
2,855 3,300 


CENTRAL OnTARIO AREA (CENT Ont AREA) 


No 14 Minit1a Group 


No 14 Militia Group HQ....... 
The Queen’s York Rangers.... 
2 Field Engineer Regt (less 2 
PING. Ha ha eee aly pias spares 
2 Signal Regiment..::......... 
The Royal Regiment of Canada 
The Irish Regiment of Canada 
The Toronto Scottish Regt.... 
OG Medical Woy 2s ik eee ole 
AP OONMMCAL IRELE ids i ibibo Go 
BIE TOVOSUMUOYV csr cites fee a 


No 15 Miurt1a Group 


No 


15 Militia Group HQ........... 
The Governor General’s Horse 


The Ontario Regt)... en. ee 
29 Field Artillery Regt......... 
NCATE. EUGE Ec akiessiack wee es 
PTOCACINE VOLE Sun eb. ee ee ya 
ES La 9 8 Tg SR a a a a 
3 Bn, Queen’s Own Rifles...... 
48 Highlanders of Canada...... 
5 Column RCASC 
BG en GAt AINE) ek ely kee eas 
AMITONANCE 190 3). Daciano ss 
2 Intellignece Training Coy.... 


a ed 


16 Mnaria GRouP 


16 Militia Group HQ........... 
The Grey and Simcoe 
ORTESUCTS. fh cy Vin le ting Melee 
The Algonquin Regt........... 
AQ Field Artillery Regt......... 
58 Field Artillery Regt......... 
8 Field Sqn (2 Field Engineer 


Siva iiieelee 9 1m) 6 (o\e p16) 6 eee 18) Oe 


3S Pechnical Panis... veses eee ee 
94 Pechinieal SGN: ,.is0¢es + ose 


17 Miuir1a GRovuP 


17 Militia Group HQ........... 
8 Field Artillery Regt.......... 
44 Field Artillery Regt......... 
57 Field Artillery Regt......... 
18 Field Sqn (2 Field Engineer 


do bhe ep aha) Sy ele mee ele 0 fe 9. we 


PTE E Vl soc ie days ieee edie at 
The Lincoln and Welland Regt. 
NG ALOT SCOUSs fee i Cots hee e's 
The Argyle and Sutherland 

Hiishlanders 3 2))2600 25 ae oe 
133 Company RCASC 
PG Medical COV oi iy st sehen 
ASOrananee COW coche ed dares 
BH PeGHMmCal REL. 20s 5 oc @ sietd 
3) Peckinical Sqn... yee ck ees 


seer ecco 


UnpDER CoMMAND CENT Ont AREA 


40 Medium Regt.): bus!) es. cas 
The Lake Superior Scottish 


A MEGICD Oy oka iL Wee eae 
S35 Technical Sqn) i.e... 6 ss ees 
Central Command Chaplain 
11 RRM Ba UC?) OD RR 
Personnel Selection Unit....... 
106 Manning Unit Depot....... 
115 Manning Unit Depot....... 
Toronto Artillery Militia Band 


i 22 AR Be evel 4 ee et MPU MOL RBA hy RADE YES lg IRR LEN 


Location 


Toronto, Ont 


Toronto, Ont 


4c 


Oshawa, Ont 
Toronto, Ont 


Toronto, Ont . 


“ 


Toronto, Ont 


Owen Sound, Ont 
North Bay, Ont 
Sault St Marie, Ont 

Sudbury, Ont 


North Bay, Ont 
Owen Sound, Ont 
Sudbury, Ont 
Sault St Marie, Ont 


Dundas, Ont 
Hamilton, Ont 
St Catharine’s Ont 
Welland, Ont 


Hamilton, Ont 


(<4 


St Catharine’s, Ont 
Brampton, Ont 


Hamilton, Ont 


St Catharine’s, Ont 


Kenora, Ont 
Port Arthur, Ont 


6c 
(<3 


Toronto, Ont 
“ce 


Port Arthur, Ont 
Toronto, Ont 


Pen 
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Eames ah ‘Effective Str. 
Offrs ee lye ts 


PER. ‘Militia Group ‘(8 Re end 
PEE PETUISA TS. Cera cu der ea NE I Say a 
11 Field Artillery Regt......... 
21 Field Artillery Regt......... 

56 Field Artillery Regt......... 
11 Field Engineer Regt......... 
BOIL RORT. Whe eu cr ede y 

3 foley Royal Canadian 

The erik Restee eon cs oes, 

The Highland “Licht Infantry 

CRC ANAU Ae cues Ni anita: 

The Scots Fusiliers of Canada.. 

4 Column, RCASC 

Pe CRIA OOy Oise boas 


ihe Location ¥ 


London, Ont 


Guelph, Ont 
Wingham, Ont 
Brantford, Ont 

London, Ont 


iz 3 


Stratford, Ont 


Galt, Ont 
Kitchener, Ont 
London, Ont 
Kitchener, Ont 


4 : Tb Medical Coy ec. oe London, Ont 
iw BS, Dental Write os i 
ae DITO nance fons oe ede ss ut 
meen) 6 Provost Coys ie. co. ices i 
iis 107 Manning Depot............. # 
d b oh Total West Ont Area (Including 26 Militia Group)... 


| Manrroza AREA (Man AREA) 
No 19 Mitir1a Group 


19 Militia Group HQ........... 
The Fort Garry Horse......... 
12 Manitoba Dragoons......... 
26 Field Artillery Regt......... 
39 Field Artillery Regt......... 
6 Field Engineer Regt.......... 
10 Independent Signal Sqn..... 
The Royal Winnipeg Rifles.... 
|). ie The Winnipeg Grenadiers...... 
ean The Queen’s Own Cameron 
pe Highlanders of Canada.... 
Bi 6 Column, RCASC 
eas doi Metical Woy... bseosee oye ns 
my. PPC GAT MIG iS Ue iN 
ie GOrdGmante DR fo ay iis 
pa TLechnical Reet. coke san 
ayy MOOPTOVOSE KOO Ye oe ot oe Go oe 
5 Intelligence a yeiniie Cow. Wie 
108 Manning Depot............. 


o) 9) 9 eo reudie 0/0 ele 6 


a 

— HQ 20 Mura Group 
ae 20 Militia Group HQ........... . 
The Saskatchewan Dragoons.. 


3, 14 Canadian Hussars.......... 
Ris ; 53 Field Artillery Regt......... 


10 Field Artillery Regt......... 
Pe TEOMA OCD 8d oo sad one fleteis 
2 Independent Signal Sqn...... 
The Regina Rifle Regt......... 
The South Saskatchewan Regt 
142: Company RCASC......... 
My. MO MOaICHL COV. ilasels te dsslae ee 
a PEMD L IEG a crate otal 3 
PO eanance Coy isk bik gia se 
me 109 Manning Depot............. 
Af 21 Minit1a Group 
a 21 Militia: Group: HQ. :......5.3 
Bs: 21 Medium Artillery Bty...... 
as 44 Medium Artillery Bty...... 
: Operating Troop, 2 Sig Sqn.... 
1 Bn, ae Saskatchewan 


ee 


sis he) et ie/\e) G0" 8) @ 6 el alle\e) 613) aye: eel 


Ree 
20 Medical Bs iAP Ae ONS RES ae a 
sferechnical Sqn. onc. fae « 


Winnipeg, Man 
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Virden, Man 
Brandon, Man 
Winnipeg, Man 


Regina, Sask 
Moose Jaw, Sask 
Swift Current, Sask 
Yorkton, Sask 

Regina Sask 


(c3 
ce 


Estovan, Sask 
Regina, Sask 


Saskatoon, Sask 


Prince Albert, Sask 
Saskatoon, Sask 


Prince Albert, Sask 
Saskatoon, Sask 


Sy SUERTE FRR Oe MR ge Sin A Er 


’ Effective Str » 
ORs 


Ce 


Total 


3 18 
117 139 
178 201 
187 216 
108 145 
219 241 

73 91 
233 269 
94 116 
102 132 
120 149 
140 171 
56 73 
50 73 
3 19 
43 63 
66 70 
50 85 
3,006 3, 629 

5 18 
106 126 
157 176 
279 311 
108 135 
157 174 

95 102 
127 149 
107 130 
145 170 
177 200 

46 66 

28 40 

11 21 

78 87 

55 60 

22 28 

61 73 

1,764 2,066 

11 a, 
143 157 
157 168 
180 197 

84 107 
48 53 
28 31 
187 213 

91 101 
112 122 

60 82 

6 11 

37 At 

40 62 

7 18 

44 51 

95 101 

12 13 
319 346 
245 275 
33 42 
40 43 
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pati Effective Str — 
Location 3 Offrs ORs Total — 
ALBERTA AREA (ALTA AREA) BS : La 
22 Miit1a GRouP 

22 Militia Group HQ... ee ce, Calgary, Alta ; 18 9 
The South Alberta Light Horse Medicine Hat, Alta 23 199 
The King’s Own Calgary Regt. Calgary, Alta. 31 314 
18 Field Artillery Regt........ Lethbridge, Alta Slit. 176 
19 Medium Artillery Regt..... Calgary, Alta. 25 157 
8 Field Engineer Regt......... Lethbridge, Alta 35 402 437 
7 Independent Signal Sqn...... Calgary, Alta 8 64 
The Calgary Highlanders...... “ 22 252 
PCowmn RCASS 22805 003. ee a 24 230 
Pi Nredioal UMIG. oki se ea eke s 23 39 
BOM ISH PAL UNIS oe esis ee es hd 11 18 
GOranince Coy sie cee os 2 6 26 
A Sgn, 9 Technical Regt....... ‘f 4 54 
St Lechnical SQn 2% 6.6... ede Blairmore, Alta 1 63 
BZ eCbMICAl SGN: 6.5). isles Lethbridge, Alta 5 71 
TEP TOVOSG. COV... Ses secs see Calgary, Alta 3 29 

* 110 Manning Depot............. 26 47 

23 Mirra Group 

Doenrttia Group: HO) ess. os. ee Edmonton, Alta 15 9 
19 Alberta Dragoons........... 48 2s 156 
20 Medium Artillery Regt..... a 27 153 
DD ACTOR aso alee WEE wiece aie is 8 69 
8 Independent Signal Sqn...... “a 8 69 
The Loyal Edmonton Regt.... ae 37 302 
154 Company RCASC......... i 8 95 
Be VGUIC AL COY. oor os ins cine e's Ponoka, Alta 1 19 
Be NMedical OOy.. (4b 6 oy ee eee Edmonton, Alta 16 75 
Western Command Medical.... & 

ING VAISOrY Obata. Psi ete ids 2 1 
GOuMenbak URIG. 264 alt ieee les ‘ 15 56 
Company, 7 Ordnance Bn...... ig 6 21 
38 Technical Sqn.............. 6 59 
PO LOMOSUMWOYV..s Sonica the belees os 4 12 
6 Intelligence Training Coy.... Y 14 21 
Personnel Selection Unit....... . 50 2 
116 Manning Depot............ id 23 43 
Chania WNIt oc ss line di ee hy ie 57 = 

Total:Alta Area... 2. oo. ss Pe a eupiatades ee oo Incr eae Lea Ba ee be 616 3,312 3, 928 

BritisH Cotumsia AREA (BC AREA) 

24 Minitra Group 

24 Militia, Group HQ... 00.3.3. Vancouver, BC 15 10 
The British Columbia Regt... es 30 140 
15 Field Artillery Regt........ * 30 260 
7 Field Engineer Regt......... if 2h 136 
West Coast Signal Regt........ we 15 102 
The Seaforth Highlanders of 

ROMA ah ese Seed eee ras 27 199 
The Westminster Regt......... New Westminster, BC o, 238 
The Irish Fusiliers of Canada.. - Vancouver, BC eae! 223 
be COV ROADSC a) foie ws Abbotsford, BC 5 49 
MOOS ECA ie ela ate stig easels Vancouver, BC 8 53 
DE MLECICAILO/OY 0. oy cis'e nti Glace 4's se 24 76 
Gt MOEHbAL UM. h esse sak «oes a 10 38 
SHURA AICe USI il OK oes Wis ales us 8 ou 
BROCCO MICALORER hrs te Sak bok ei ef 12 117 
BRE EOV OSE OOY. oh. Gis. 5 clue Cece bate 6 3 38 
4 Intelligence Training Coy.... rg 8 20 
daiuMannme, Depot 68. 082. tb 31 43 

25 Miit1a Group 
2ouMeilitia: Group HQ ..e).2 Victoria, BC 12 14 
C Sqn, British Columbia Regt Nanaimo, BC 4 40 
5 Independent Medium Bty.... Victoria, BC 14 121 
Drea GIeNAl SQN. oi. Qi vee ny Z 26 
The Canadian Scottish Regt... :s 34 273 307 
foaeay ROASC i ecb ak. f 10 106 
A0 echnical Sqn. wisi kes sf 4 87 
Army Photo Interpretation 
Section (4 Int Trg Coy).... a 6 12% 
BRS ALL Eo ke: CAGOR Shy Lact U Mettcton's Susie RE A slo hati mene etese 455 3, 108 3,563 


(Including 27 Militia Group) 


. St Thomas, Ont ) af 
ba ee ae FAS ee Windsor, Ont 39 218 


’ Field Artillery eek ee ope Sarnia, Ont 33 164 

Bn, Essex and Kent Scottish. Windsor, Ont 31 219 

2 Bn, Essex and Kent Scottish. Chatham, Ont 29 169 
244 Medical Coy... «fin... <3 é Windsor, Ont Nil Str 

BO Technical Coy. i 13 98 


27 Militia Group HQ........ See: Vernon, BC 8 8 AG 
The British Columbia Dragoons Kelowna, BC 13 141 154 
24 Field Artillery Regt........ : Trail, BC 20 1023 190-55 
Meee PON» .6 ree ics Pace cs , * 2 77 0 FO ag 
~The Rocky Mountain Rangers.. Kamloops, BC 28 254: =: 282 


DER CoMMAND HEADQUARTERS 
_ WesteRN CoMMAND 


The Yukon Regt (restricted to one Coy).............-.-. 6 38e- . 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


DEFENCE 


Chairman: Mr. David G. Hahn 


Vice-Chairman: Hon. Marcel Lambert 


and Messrs. 


\sselin (Notre-Dame- _ Langlois, Ga Matheson, 
uge-Grdace), - Laniel, McMillan, 
échard, — Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean),McNulty, 
srewin, | Lloyd, Pilon, 
-Deachman, MacInnis, Ran Sit 
Fane, MacLean, Temple, 
xr MacRae, , Winch— (24). 
Martineau, 


(Quorum 13) 


E. W. Innes, 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, September 24, 1964. 


The Special Committee on Defence, having been duly called to meet at 
10:00 a.m. this day, the following members were present: Messrs. Béchard, 
Groos, Hahn, Lambert, Lloyd, MacLean, McMillan and McNulty—(8). 

3 There being no quorum, at 10:30 a.m., the chairman adjourned the meeting 
until 4:00 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(27) 
The Special Committee on Defence met in camera at 4.10 p.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Brewin, Deachman, Groos, Hahn, 
Lambert, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacInnis, Matheson, McMil- 
lan, McNulty, Pilon, Temple, Winch—(16). 

On behalf of the Steering Subcommittee the Chairman submitted a “Draft 
Report to the House’’. 

j The Committee considered a number of paragraphs of the said Report. 
These paragraphs were adopted as amended. 


At 5.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING 
(28) 


The Special Committee on Defence resumed in camera at 8.20 p.m. this 
day, the Chairman, Mr. David G. Hahn, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Brewin, Groos, Hahn, Lambert, Laniel, 
Lloyd, MacInnis, McMillan, McNulty, Pilon, Temple, Winch—(13). 

The Committee resumed its consideration of a “Draft Report to the House’’. 
A number of paragraphs were amended and adopted as amended. 


At 10.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. Friday, September 
25, 1964. 


FRIDAY, September 25, 1964. 
(29) 


The Special Committee on Defence met in camera at 9.40 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. D. G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Brewin, Deachman, Groos, Hahn, 
Lambert, Laniel, Lloyd, MacInnis, MacLean, McMillan, McNulty, Pilon, 
Winch— (14). 
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The Committee continued its consideration of a “Draft Report to ine Ho 
Paragraphs of that Report were considered, amended and adopted, as amen, 


At 11.00 a.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. Pucsdeys Septem 
29, 1964. 


ay, 
he) 
as 


iN 


TUESDAY, September 29, 1964. 
(30) 


The Special Committee on Defence met in camera at 4.00 p.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. D. G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Notre- Danie: de- Grace), Béchard, 
Deachman, Fane, Groos, Hahn, Lambert, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, 
MacInnis, MacLean, MacRae, Matheson, McMillan, McNulty, Pilon, Smith, Tem= (3 
ple and Winch—(19). 4 


The Committee continued its denaged of the Draft Report to the House, : 
Various paragraphs were amended, and adopted, as amended. { 


4 


During the meeting, the division bells having rung, the Committee recessed. 
briefly to permit members to attend a vote in the House. a 


During the meeting, the division bells having rung, the Committee recessed 
briefly to permit members to attend a vote in the House. a 


At 6.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. this evening. 


EVENING SITTING 
(31) 


The Special Committee on Defence resumed in camera at 8.15 p.m., the 
Chairman, Mr. D. G. Hahn, presiding. 1 


Members ‘present: Messrs. Asselin (Notre- Dame-de-Grace), Bécharal 
Deachman, Groos, Hahn, Lambert, Lloyd, MacInnis, MacLean, MacRae, McMil 
lan, McNulty, Pilon and Smith—(14). 


The Committee continued its consideration of a ‘Draft Report to the 
‘House”. Having considered the various paragraphs in the Report, the said 
report was adopted, as amended, and the Chairman was instructed to present 
it to the House. ‘ 


Members of the Committee expressed their appreciation for the manner 
in which the Chairman and members of the Steering Committee had prepared 
the above-mentioned report. In turn the Chairman thanked the Committee 
members for their assistance and co-operation. 5 


At 9.50 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


(Report follows). 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
THURSDAY, October 1, 1964 


_ The Special Committee on Defence has the honour to present its 


FOURTH REPORT 


CHAPTER 1—SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON DEFENCE 


' 1. On May 8, 1964, the House of Commons appointed the Special Com- 
“mittee on Defence by adopting the following resolution: 
hi Resolved,—That a Special Committee be appointed to continue the con- 
sideration of matters relating to Defence begun by the Special Commit- 
ae tee at the past Session and to report from time to time its observations 
a and opinions thereon; 

mm - That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
, records and to examine witnesses; 

“¢ That it be empowered to adjourn from place to place; 

That the minutes of proceedings and evidence taken by the Special 

Committee at the past Session be referred to the said Committee and made 
-a part of the records thereof; and 


That the Committee consist of 24 members to be designated by 
the House at a later date, and that Standing Order 67(1) be suspended 
in relation thereto. 


2. On May 14, 1964, the House designated twenty-four members to serve 
on the Committee as follows: 

: Ordered,—That the Special Committee on Defence, appointed May 8, 
1964, be composed of Messrs. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grdace), Béchard, 
Brewin, Deachman, Fane, Granger, Groos, Hahn, Harkness, Lambert, 
Langlois, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacLean, (Queens), 
MacRae, Martineau, Matheson, McMillan, Nielsen, Pilon, Smith, Temple 
and Winch. 


Subsequently, Messrs. MacInnis and McNulty were appointed and hese | 
serve on the Committee. 


: A Steering Subcommittee comprised of Messrs. Hahn (Chairman), Lam- 
re bert (Vice-Chairman), Langlois, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), MacLean, Temple 
t and Winch, was appointed to arrange and plan the work of the Committee. 


days spent on a visit to Maritime Command, Atlantic, the viewing of a fleet 
_ exercise and a visit to SACLANT Headquarters at Norfolk, Virginia. In addi- 
a tion the Committee visited the Canadian Army at Camp ens New Bruns- 
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Witnesses heard from the Department of National Defence were: Hono ar- 
able Paul T. Hellyer, Minister; Honourable Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister; 
Mr. Elgin B. Armstrong, Deputy Minister; Brigadier W. J. Lawson, Judge Advo-— 
cate General: and Dr. Jack Hodgson, Assistant Deputy Minister of National | 
Defence (Finance). ie 


Evidence was also heard from the following persons from outside the — 
public service: Brigadier Richard S. Malone, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Air Marshal 
W. A. Curtis and Major General W. H. S. Macklin, both of Toronto, Ontario. 


In its Second Report to the House, dated June 10, 1964, the Committee | 
reported Bill C-90 to the House, without amendment. 


a 
Ns 


5. During consideration of Bill C-90, your Committee heard evidence 
respecting the impact of the proposed service reorganization on the manpower | 
requirements of the Services. Particular attention was drawn to the problem of - 
personnel who will be involuntarily retired. In this connection, your Committee 
made certain observations and recommendations in its Third Report to the 
House, dated June 17, 1964. 


ty 


6. The Committee spent three days during the last week of July visiting 
our Maritime Forces on the east coast. One day was spent at SACLANT Head-_ 
quarters at Norfolk, Virginia. Briefings were conducted by the following: | 

Rear Admiral J. V. Brock, Maritime Commander; Air Commodore F. 
S. Carpenter, Deputy Maritime Commander; Commodore E. N. Clarke, 
Commodore Superintendent Atlantic Coast; Commodore R. L. Hennessy, - 
Commodore Personnel Atlantic; Lt. Cdr. W. T. Marchant; Lt. Cdr. S. 
S. R. Conway; Captain R. W. Timbrell; Cdr. W. S. Blandy; Captain Go 
C. Edwards; Lt. Cdr. S: H. Rowell; Lt. Cdr. D. H. Tate; Captain Tagg 
Pullen; S/L Robert McNair; Mr. W. B. Bailey; Mr. R. Dexter; Lt. Cdr. 
H. J. Bird; Lt. Cdr. W. A. Byatt; Lt. Cdr. R. F. Strouts; Commodoremam 
C. Pratt; Cdr. C. G. Pratt; Captain D. L. Macknight; Commander D. Ha 
Ryan; Commander A. E. Fox; Commander B. C. Thillaye; Admiral H. 
P. Smith, U.S. Navy, Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic; Vice-Admiral 
Charles E. Weakley, U.S. Navy, Commander Anti-Submarine Warfare 
Force Atlantic; assisted by Vice-Admiral R. D. Hogle, Chief of Staff, 
SACLANT Headquarters; Cdr. J. B. Carling; Major J. D. Dillon; Cdr. 
S. Bruland; Cdr. J. J. Doak; Cdr. J. L. Davis; and Captain R. J. Davis. 


7. During the Committee’s consideration of the Civil Emergency Planning 
Programme, evidence was received from Honourable Charles M. Drury, Min- 
ister of Defence Production, and from Mr. Paul Faguy, Director of Emergency 
Measures Organization. . 


8. The operation of the Regular Officer Training Plan was reviewed by 
the Committee. During this review the Committee received evidence from the 
Associate Minister of National Defence, Honourable Lucien Cardin, and from 
the Deputy Minister of Nation Defence, Mr. Elgin B. Armstrong. Detailed infor- 
mation respecting the various plans was supplied by Commodore H. V. W. 
Groos, Director of ROTP; Colonel W. R. Sawyer, Vice-Commandant and Direc- 
tor of Studies of Royal Military College; and Commander G. Clark. 

The Committee visited Royal Military College, Kingston, Ontario, and 
received briefings there from Air Commodore L. G. Birchall, Commandant of 
Royal Military College; Dr. G. F. G. Stanley, Head of the History Department; 
and, Colonel G. F. Stevenson, Chairman of Army Central Command Interview 
Board. 
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¥ 9. Your Committee considered the role and functions of the Reserve Forces. 
_ Evidence was heard on this subject from the Honourable Lucien Cardin, Asso- 
ciate Minister of National Defence, and from Col. C. P. MacPherson, Director 
et of Militia and Cadets. 

P. Lt. Col. W. R. Learmonth, Chairman of the Conference on Defence Associ- 
ations and three other members of that body appeared before the Committee 
and gave evidence respecting Reserve Forces. The Committee also heard testi- 
Es Bony from the following: 

; Brigadier E. R. Suttie, Chairman of the Commission on the Reorganization 
; of the Canadian Army (Militia); ; 

Commodore R. I. Hendy, Chairman of the Ministerial Committee on the 
Role and Organization of the Royal Canadian Navy; and Group Captain 
J. W. P. Draper, Chairman of the Ministerial Committee on the Royal 
Canadian Air Force Auxiliary. 


10. The Committee is submitting this Report at this time so that its recom- 
mendations will be available to the House of Commons before the Government 
makes a final decision on certain policy matters that have been studied by the 
Committee. 

11. The Committee has received a series of papers on Defence topics that 
were ordered last Session. It is the intention of the Committee to study these 
papers and other matters in the latter months of this Session. 

12. It is the intention of the Committee to submit another interim report 
to cover its full sessional activities just before the end of this Session of 
Parliament. 


CHAPTER II—THE SERVICES 
NAVY 


13. Your Committee was impressed with the efficiency of our Maritime 
Forces and with the calibre of the officers and men serving in these forces. 


E 14. Your Committee observed demonstrations of the operation of the 
HSS-2 Helicopter from a Destroyer Escort. This significant Canadian develop- 
ment which includes the ‘‘Bear-Trap” landing system is most impressive. 
The Committee was pleased to learn of the widespread interest, in this opera- 
tion, by other countries. 


15. The operations of HMCS Provider were explained. This ship represents 
a significant development with its capability of high speed simultaneous re- 
plenishment of solid and liquid stores. There have been mechanical and con- 
tractual problems with this ship. In the opinion of the Committee, these do not 
detract from the over-all concept; they should, however, be investigated by 
the Committee when it studies “procurement practices’’. 


16. During Anti-Aircraft exercises off Bermuda, several failures were ex- 
perienced with the 3” 70 guns. It was noted that the capability of these weapons 
against supersonic aircraft was very limited. Considerable doubt was expressed 
as to the serviceability of this complex weapon. 


17. The Committee concludes that, as presently constituted, our Navy 
and the Maritime Command of the R.C.A.F., constitute a highly developed, 
specialized Anti-Submarine Warfare (ASW) Force. The R.C.A.F., with its 
specialized aircraft, is a well trained, well equipped force for this purpose. 


18. As older ships with other than ASW capabilities are retired, our Navy 
will effectively be limited to the specialist ASW role. It will not then be 


‘ 
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efficiently equipped to ward off air attacks or fight surface actions. It is 
that at present the Navy has only very limited pee to bsdndana) si ar 
equipment. = 


19. In the event of a nuclear war, the Brecher of convoys is unlikel 
Nevertheless, the ability to detect and keep under surveillance modern foreig 
submarine forces in time of peace is a definite deterrent and is therefore a val 
task for Canada’s Naval Forces. 


20. A conventional war or major United Nations action could requi 
convoys of men and material to support it. The use of submarines is not limited © 
to major powers, and we can expect additional countries to acquire them. An ~ 
ASW Navy is therefore necessary to carry out these roles. 


21. The significance of a submarine threat gives rise to deep concerr 
on the costs involved to provide an acceptable level of Anti-Submarine Warfare 
(ASW) capability, with the present type of equipment. As new and better ~ 
foreign submarines, particularly nuclear powered and armed, become more © 
general, intensive research and development of more effective ASW forces 
and tactics are essential and must be undertaken without delay. Your — 
Committee believes that if the Canadian Hydro-Foil Programme is successful 
it may prove to be a partial answer to this problem. 


22. Your Committee is in agreement that Canada must continue an ASW ~ 
role in concert with her allies. | 5 


23. Your Committee welcomes an indication, in the ‘“‘White Paper”, of a — 
trend in our forces to provide land and air forces that would be mobile and 
complementary to each other, thereby increasing Canada’s capabilities in peace- 
keeping operations. Consideration should be given to broadening the Navy’s 
limited role, so that it can complement the other two forces in this area. 


24. A number of ships have been, or soon will be, retired from the fleet. 
Decisions must be taken on their replacements. The options are to add ships 
of the ASW type and/or to acquire ships that will provide for a wider variety of 
tasks. In the opinion of the Committee, Canada cannot afford the high cost of 
an over-all naval force, capable in all functions, but must continue to specialize. — 

The Committee supports the recently announced intention of modernizing ~ 
a number of our ASW vessels. The next priority should be given to the acquisi- — 
tion of shipping to provide logistic support and to meet naval transport re- a 
quirements of our ground forces. An intensive study should be made, to this end, — 
in conjunction with the Department of Transport. The use of Bonaventure for ~ 
this purpose is costly, less efficient, and removes this important ASW unit from — 3 
its allocated task. Beyond this, further replacements should augment the ASW 


forces. 
The Committee noted with concern the limited anti-aircraft capability of 
our existing fleet, and considers that this problem must be thoroughly examined - « 
to determine whether, within budget limitations, better anti-aircraft protec- — 
tion may be provided than currently exists. i" 
25. Observing the action of other countries who are entering the nuclear — 
propulsion field, your Committee feels that there could well be great advantage 4 
to Canadian industry and to Canadian defence if Canada did likewise. In view © 
of the great costs involved, however, the Committee is of the opinion that at 
this time action should be limited to joint desirability and feasibility studies a 
by the Department of National Defence, the Department of Industry, and — 
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nding support to pilot or experimental programmes studies. 


_ 26. Your Committee is aware that naval duties, involving long absences 

at sea, create particular family problems for naval personnel. While in Hali- 
fax, the Committee noted that these morale problems were aggravated by the 

grossly inadequate housing available to naval personnel in the Port of Halifax 

region. Your Committee received reports of lower cost and better housing 

ccommodation on the Pacific coast which accentuates the morale and cost-of- 
ving problems on the Atlantic coast. 


27. Committee members visited Camp Gagetown to observe the summer 
oncentration exercises of the Army and demonstrations of new tactical forma- 
tions. Briefings were given by Major General R. Rowley, General Officer Com- 
manding, Field Force, Camp Gagetown; Colonel C. D. Simpson, Camp Com- 
mandant, Camp Gagetown; Brigadier Norman Wilson-Smith; Lt. Col. John 
Clarkson; and, Lt. Col. Gordon Sellars. The Committee was impressed with the 
good appearance and the morale of the forces at Camp Gagetown. 


28. The Special Committee on Defence, in its interim report presented dur- 
ing the last session, raised the problem of the lack of tactical mobility of our 
army. Provision of approximately 480 armoured personnel carriers, in the near 
future, should ease this problem, but continued efforts must be fade to increase 
: airborne tactical mobility. 
ay 
_ RECOMMENDATIONS 
oan 


29. Your Committee recommends: 


A (a) that the Hydro-Foil Development Programme be continued in collabo- 

ration with our allies and subject to a continuing close scrutiny of the 

progress and of the economic implications of the programme; 

rs (b) that an early decision be made on the ship replacement programme, 

giving priority to the acquisition of logistic support shipping for the 
Army; 

a (c) that consideration be given to the problem of anti-aircraft protection 

48 for our fleet; 

(d) that Naval and Department of National Defence officials, together with 

ve officials from Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, continue to 

wa meet with the officials of the Halifax-Dartmouth area to arrive at 
solutions to the Naval housing problem in that area; and 

_ (e) that joint desirability and feasibility studies on nuclear propulsion, 
as referred to in paragraph 25, be carried out. 


mi CHAPTER III—CIVIL EMERGENCY PLANNING 

big 30. The prime task of Civil Emergency Planning is to plan now so that 
appropriate action could be taken in the event of a nuclear attack or major 
_ Civil disaster. This planning should ensure— 

(a) the continuity of civilian government at all levels; 


(b) the identification and allocation of resources remaining after an attack 
so that they may be effectively used for the survival of the population 
and the maintenance of any required military action; and 
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(c) that the civilian population is informed and able to make use of any 
existing protective facilities. A 


31. In the event of an emergency, it is vital that information on all aspects 
of the situation be quickly gathered. This information must be rapidly trans- 
mitted to those responsible for taking action. A fundamental task therefore of © 
Civil Emergency Planning is to ensure the availability of an effective com-_ 
munication system across the country in the event of an emergency. 4 


32. In an emergency civilian government at all levels would remain re- — 
sponsible for its respective functions. The Emergency Measures Organization + 
(EMO) structure would provide communications, specialist knowledge, and a 
co-ordinating function, to act in a staff capacity to the various civilian govern- | 
ments. It is noted that EMO organizations are now in operation in all provinces, — 
and that 2,100 out of a total of 4,000 municipalities (approximately 80% of . 
the population) are covered. Efforts should be continued to provide coverage — 
for the remainder of our municipalities. ; 


33. The responsibilities and the authorities of the various levels of gov- — 
ernment would, of necessity, change with the nature of the emergency. The © 
situation could vary from a local civil disaster to a major nuclear attack involv-_ 
ing large portions of the country. It is important that the responsibilities and — 
the authorities of each level of government be defined under these varying con-— 
ditions. There is an indication that this allocation of responsibility is vaguely | 
defined. There has not been a meeting of the Federal-Provincial Conference one 
Emergency Measures since December, 1962, and no meeting is currently 
scheduled. There has been no national exercise for a number of years. The 
Committee is concerned that this lack of continuing liaison and exercise with 
the provinces has seriously impaired the validity of the planning. Gaps in levels © 
of responsibility have not been effectively resolved. 


34. No attempt is being made to provide blast protection for the popula- 
tion. The short warning time would make evacuation of major population . 
centres a dubious proposition. The cost of an adequate blast shelter programme — 
is so high as to be unjustified. The Committee concurs that the resources that — 
would be required for blast protection of the population are better employed 
in military defence where they can contribute to the deterrent to war. 


¥ 


It is possible that an effective and economic Anti-ICBM system might be- 
developed. This would require a re-appraisal of the decision not to provide © 
civilian blast protection. It is considered unlikely, however, that the economics — 
either of the Anti-Missile system or of a blast shelter programme will make such 
programmes possible in the near future. 


35. Nuclear fallout could be a major hazard to undamaged parts of the 
country after a nuclear attack. Provision is being made to detect, and to- 
forecast, such fallout. Reasonable warning time would generally be available ~ 
in the event of fallout. | 


Programmes involving mortgage loans, bank loans, and information, have 
been provided to induce home owners to provide their own fallout protection. 
These have been failures. Much of the publicity falls on deaf ears. Most of the 
pamphlets wind up in the waste basket. The public is generally disinterested 
in times of relative peace. These facts must be recognized. 


36. A survey of public buildings is being carried out in Alberta to determine 
their suitability as fallout shelters. This is being conducted as a pilot study. 
No facts are available as to the cost of such a survey nor as to the cost of modify- 
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ing existing buildings to meet shelter requirements. It is possible that the Alberta 
_ study will show that fallout protection can be provided at reasonable cost in 
existing public buildings. 


37. The Federal Government has spent an average of 26.7 million dollars 
- per annum on Civil Emergency Planning over the last six years. This has 
_ grown from a low of 4.1 million dollars in 1957-58 to a peak of nearly 70 million 
dollars in 1961-62. For the current fiscal year our expenditure is 19 million 
dollars. The United Kingdom will spend less per capita at 38.5 million dollars. 
The United States will spend more per capita at 358 million dollars. 
Expenditures on the basic elements of a communication system, a warning 
_ system, a central planning function, field co-ordinating agencies, and limited 
fallout shelter research, would be relatively modest and are necessary to pro- 
vide a basic security and survival capability. Vast additional expenditures could 
be made for blast and fallout shelters, massive public education programmes, 
and other useful activities. The Committee feels that in the scale of pri- 
orities, expenditures on Civil Emergency Planning should be limited to those 
funds required for the basic elements enumerated above. 


38. There was a recent accidental triggering of the siren alarm system 
in Ottawa, Ontario. This false alarm brought out several weaknesses in EMO 
procedures and administration that must be rectified. A major weakness was 
that large numbers of people did not know that they should have turned on their 
_ radios for further information. 


39. Your Committee therefore recommends: 


(a) that a federal-provincial meeting on Emergency Planning be held be- 
fore the year end. Future meetings should be held at least annually 
in order to ensure continuing liaison between the two levels of govern- 
ment. Joint planning must be developed, that recognizes clearly the re- 
sponsibilities of the various governmental levels; 

(b) that EMO national exercises be resumed and conducted on a regular 
basis; 

(c) that expenditures of funds for the current home shelter programme be 
discontinued; 

(d) that research be carried forward so that techniques of providing home 
protection quickly, with materials at hand, may be developed; 

(e) that the study of public fallout shelters in Alberta be completed. An 
analysis should then be done, based on the data it reveals, as to the 
cost of providing public fallout shelters across the country and the 
percentage of population that may be so protected; 

(f) that a decision be made concerning fallout protection. The public will 
not build shelters. It is financially impossible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide fallout shelters for the entire population. Therefore 
the government must decide, based on the costs revealed by the Alberta 
survey, whether or not it will provide protection for a portion of the 
population; 

(g) that public information programmes be instituted to provide basic in- 
formation. They should be on a periodic basis on television, radio and 
in the press; and 


(h) that consideration be given to the regular testing of the alarm system 
in all communities across the country. 


i idence: given iidicates that, 


complete they represent current requirements. 


. university graduates. Incentive educational programmes are the only way t 
_ meet this competition. The Committee agrees that there is a need for the Regular 


a _ methods of attracting university graduates into permanent commissions have n 
on gee successful. 


which show the attrition rate caused by academic failures at the Canadian 
Service Colleges (CANSERVCOLS) and the Universities. They also show the 


Section, by Academic Discipline, and by Services. 


university graduate officers, about 450 eificers are required ee year at ; t 
educational level. These figures are being reviewed, but until the study 


41. The Services must compete with industry and other career options fc 


Officer Training Plan (ROTP) type programme. Evidence indicates that othe 


42. The Department of National Defence has supplied two useful tabl 


attrition rate after graduation, tabulated by Service College, by the University 
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43. Your Committee feels that the results achieved at Royal Military Col- 
lege have been very good, being equal to or better than those of comparable 
institutions in the United States and Britain and compare most favourably with 
the results achieved in civilian Canadian universities. However, it notes a high 
rate of drop-out at both Collége Militaire Royal, and at Royal Roads, for which 
there are various reasons. At C.M.R., initial entry is at junior matriculation 
level, from all parts of Canada. At this level the drop-out rate is high every- 
_where. The bilingual nature of studies at C.M.R. also contributes to this higher 
rate of drop-out, but is only a reflection of the special requirements for bilin- 
_ gualism. 


: 44. Your Committee examined selection procedures in detail, and while 

_ generally satisfied with the methods used, it urges more intensive selection of 
entrants in order to diminish, at both C.M.R. and Royal Roads, the initial rate 
of drop-out for reasons of academic failure or inability to accept military dis- 
cipline. 

Moreover, there has been insufficient experience with the ‘complete degree 
plan’ at R.M.C. since its inception in 1956 to properly evaluate the military 
career production potential of this plan. Several more years of experience will 

be necessary. 


45. It is recognized that civilian universities have higher service attrition 
rates. It is considered normal that cadets who attend civilian universities are 
more likely to leave the service after their mandatory service period. The Com- 
mittee is concerned about the lower retention rates of Naval Officers, particu- 

_ larly engineering graduates, who have studied at civilian universities. 


46. Various cost data respecting the ROTP programme, were presented by 
witnesses. It is clear that an exact comparison of the costs of CANSERVCOLS 
and civilian universities was not possible. It is a matter of opinion as to whether 
CANSERVCOLS are cheaper than civilian universities, for the production of 
officers, but from the evidence adduced the Committee feels that the difference 
in cost either way is not significant. The intangible advantage of the CANSERV- 
COLS then become relatively more important. 


47. Your Committee cannot agree with the Glassco Commission view that 
the academic staff at the CANSERVCOLS should be reduced as to their quali- 
fications and their number. In fact your Committee urges the maintenance of 
the highest possible standards of this academic staff. 


Your Committee noted, with concern, many of the antiquated facilities in 
use at R.M.C., and cannot agree that the best results are obtainable from labora- 
tories and lecture rooms installed in converted boiler rooms, stables, haylofts, 

etc. This Committee also feels that the equipment scale is not adequate. While 
the Committee is pleased to note the recent announcement, concerning the new 
dormitory at R.M.C., it urges that the remaining deficiencies be remedied. 


48. The Committee was generally impressed with the high academic stand- 
ards, and the high standards of discipline and physical fitness that prevail at 
the CANSERVCOLS. There is little doubt in the Committee’s mind that these 
educational institutions produce well trained, well motivated, young men as 
junior officers for our Services. 


49. The Committee agrees with the decision to extend mandatory service 
to four years. Some concern is expressed about the effects of the Student Loan 
Programme on ROTP enrolment. It is agreed that while both the above factors 
may make recruiting more difficult, those cadets who are recruited will be more 
likely to remain in the Service. 
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50. The Committee also notes that while ROTP graduates who retire af 
their mandatory service period are a loss to the Service, they, as private citi- 
zens, are undoubtedly an asset to the country as a whole. is 


51. The Committee commends the introduction of the compulsory stud; 
and use of French in “non-language subjects’ in the curriculum at R.M.C., with 
a view to developing general bilingualism to working levels in the armed 
services. | pe 


The Committee examined the question of raising C.M.R. to the status of 
a degree granting institution. It has concluded that, in order to do so, a muc 
greater number of graduates from CANSERVCOLS, would have to be accepted. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


52. The Committee therefore recommends: 
(a) that the survey referred to in the evidence be completed so that accu- 
rate forecasts can be made of the number of officers who will be 
required with university degrees; 4 
(b) that an early determination be made of the long-run proportion of 
ROTP cadets that are to be trained in CANSERVCOLS, as opposed to 
Civilian Universities. The Committee feels that the highest proportion 
possible should be trained in CANSERVCOLS; : 


(c) an immediate replacement of antiquated buildings at R.M.C., and that 
equipment requirements be met; | 
(d) a survey be made of the facilities of C.M.R., and Royal Roads to deter- 
mine any deficiencies with a view to taking remedial action; and a 
(e) a more intensive selection of entrants in order to diminish, at bot L 
C.M.R. and Royal Roads, the initial rate of drop-out. § 


CHAPTER V—RESERVE FORCES 


53. Prior to the rise of the threat of nuclear warfare in the 1950’s, the basis” 
of Canada’s peacetime military strength lay in its. reserve forces and small 
regular forces. The chief function of the latter was to supply a training cadre 
and framework for the reserves. f 


The threat of nuclear war eliminated the time for mobilization and the 
necessity arose for large “forces-in-being”. Canada established regular forces 
of 120,000, and to these the reserves become secondary to the point where grave 
doubts existed as to any valid role for them. In the army, corps training was 
reduced and survival training, in case of a nuclear attack, was emphasized. 

Nuclear warfare is deemed to be less likely because of the nuclear stale-_ 
mate, and conversely the risk of conventional ‘“orush-fire’ war is relatively 
higher. The regular forces which form Canada’s ‘“‘forces-in-being” will continue 
but require the manpower support of our reserves. The essential role of the 
reserves will be to supply that support. ' 


y 


54. In time of crises our expanded forces would require more weapons, 
materiel and men. The men could be trained during the period of supply of 
weapons and materiel. To train them would be one of the principal tasks 0: 
the experienced officers and other qualified personnel of the reserves. 


55. Considerable numbers of additional experienced, well trained person- 
nel are available, from the “out-flow” of permanent force personnel, who are 
returning to civilian life. Such a pool of experienced military personnel, here- 
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P eve requirements. 


». 56. pee orn? Measures Organization plans are based on the use of re- 


Reserve Forces solely for survival. The Committee therefore agrees that Reserve 
_ Forces should not be maintained solely for survival, but that survival operations 
a be taught to all troops so that they can, if required, work in that role. 


57. The cost of maintaining reserves prior to any reorganization was nearly 
55 million dollars per year. Taking into account the low percentage of the de- 
fence budget available for equipment for the regular forces, and taking into 

account the diminished importance of reserve forces while relatively large regu- 
dar forces are maintained, the Committee feels that every effort should be made 
to maintain efficient reserve units consistent with budgetary allocations but 
‘recognizing that moneys saved by the reduction of personnel and by unit 
consolidation may be wisely spent for better training and equipment. Cuts 
totalling 54 million dollars have been made in the R.C.N.R. and R.C.A.F. 
a ‘Auxiliary budgets. There is no indication of the total savings that may be 
"possible in the militia budget. 


z 58. The role of the Reserves is to provide trained personnel in an emer- 
_ gency. Evidence given by representatives of the three services indicated that 
many reservists, because of family, business, age, or physical fitness, would 
not be able to go on Active Service. This negates the main purpose of the 
_ Reserves. Consideration must be given to amending the Defence Act so that 
_Teservists are committed to limited call-outs. Standards of age and fitness must 

4 be such that most reservists are fit for active service. The suggestion was raised 
that compulsory call-out might affect enlistment in the Reserves, but there 

Beoms to be little use in maintaining large forces that are not available for 

_ service when needed. 


59. The R.C.N.R. and militia obtain their officers largely from the Uni- 
versity Naval Training Division (U.N.T.D.) and Canadian Officer Training 
Corps (C.O.T.C.) programmes. There is evidence that for a variety of rea- 
sons many U.N.T.D. and C.O.T.C. graduates fail to join active Reserve units on 
graduation. This is a wasteful situation and the Committee welcomes the steps 
that have been taken to provide this training only in those universities that 
are so located as to make enlistment after graduation likely. Care must be 
taken in the future to re-assess the location of U.N.T.D. and C.O.T.C. units so 
that, as reserve units change, they can be assured of an adequate supply of uni- 
versity trained officers. 
There should be some obligation on the part of the U.N.T.D. and C.O.T.C. 
graduates to serve in the Reserves for a stipulated period of time. 


60. The Suttie Commission and the Draper Committee presented arguments 

in favour of an officer at National Defence Headquarters to oversee the opera- 

_ tion of their respective branches of the Reserve. The Hendy Committee indi- 
_ cated that the structure of the Commanding Officers’ Naval Division (C.O.N.D.) 
is both unnecessarily costly and organizationally not desirable. There is ob- 


viously a need for proper supervision of reserve activities. Your Committee 
oo 21312—2 


j believes that one senior par rece ue anne: at Defence Hea qu 
with the sole task of supervising all 1 aspects of el operation of our res 
: forces. 


in common facilities, in order to produce the lowest possible costs of operé 


efficient operation. Recommendations in the Hendy and Suttie Reports dealing 


and the conditions underlying these recommendations must be corrected. 


R.C.N.R. 


presence in peace time. The Hendy Committee accepted these roles, and th 


ment ships of the Department of Transport and R.C.M.P., nor did they take into 


_ possible pool of former regular navy personnel who might be available for the 
purposes. Considering the budgetary limitations that are necessary, this Com 
mittee accepts the reduced strength. 


61. No steps should be taken to inceete the Reserves prior to Act 
Force integration. On the other hand, every effort must be made to locate uni 


tion. Consideration should be given to savings that might be realized | 
placing some Active Force recruiting rice. in the same quarters as Reser 
units. | 


62. There is ample evidence that administrative procedures for the Ri : 
serves are antiquated, cumbersome, restrictive, petty and generally hamper 


with such procedures including attestation, pay, stores, accounting, use of 
military buildings by civilians, and other matters, must be given serious stud ra 


63. There is a common complaint in all three branches of the Reserv 
about the quality of regular force personnel assigned to Reserve units. While 
undoubtedly some excellent regular force people. are so assigned, the standard 
must be universally high. 


_ 64, There are four major tasks assigned to the R.C.N.R. These consist of 
provision of personnel for specified functions in time of emergency, the pr 
vision of a mobilization base, survival operations, and maintenance of a nav 


Committee concurs in their validity. 


_ 65. The Hendy Committee was concerned about the strength of the R.C.N.R. 
They reported that while the proposed cut from 4,000 to 2,400 all ranks would 
meet mobilization plans, these plans did not take ep account manning govern- 


account the Reserve fleet. The Hendy Committee, however, did not consider tk 


It was suggested by the Hendy Committee that savings proposed by them 
could result in an increased strength of the R.C.N.R. within the budgetary limi- 
tations. The Committee concurs that this is desirable if the cost savings are 
attainable. 


66. Evidence indicates an average annual turnover in the R.C.N.R. of 307 
percent. In addition it was brought out that a large percentage of R.C.N.R. 
personnel are under age for Active Service. Your Committee agrees with th 
Hendy recommendation calling for an increase in the minimum age of the i: 
R.C.N.R. There is also agreement that training must be improved to reduce 
the turnover. % 


67. The Hendy Report made a number of valid recommendations for th 
improvement of the administrative efficiency of the R.C.N.R. These should be 
implemented. 


of the R. GEN; R. An Divisions. The Committee agrees that the noe of pia 
operational aircraft for the R.C.N.R. is not warranted. It therefore agrees thi 


lude providing reinforcement of field forces, the formation of logistic and 


lumbers required to fulfill these roles. The Government has indicated a require- 
ent of 30,000 effective militiamen as follows: 


Special Units for NATO Aah 
COMMIMeNnts Nee wa, oe de OOO —officers and men 


Your Committee cannot confirm or refute this estimate except to note that 


ill change in the future, and that regular periodic reviews should be made. 


1. Evidence given on the current status of the militia indicated an unsatis- 
factory situation which demands early corrective action. The average annual 
turnover is over fifty percent. There are indications that because of age, physical 
‘fitness, and minimum of attendance at parades, the average efficiency of the 
ilitia is fifty percent. The average ratio of other ranks to officers is only six to 
‘one. These are average figures, and include headquarters. While there are some 
xcellent units in the militia, whose record is much better than this average, 
here are others which are correspondingly much worse. 
! The Committee recognizes that sentiment and tradition are ieaieed in 
the maintenance of the militia, but because of the importance of the militia, and 
an expenditure of about 38 million dollars per year, a low level of efficiency 


~ cannot be tolerated. 


whe 
Hi, 


A 72. The Government has announced that the present strength of the militia 
‘is to be cut, for budgetary reasons, from approximately 45,000 all ranks to 


_ graph 70, this would mean an approximately one hundred percent efficiency 
rate. Your Committee considers this to be unrealistic and would agree with the 


_ creased efficiency, would have to be considerably higher. It must therefore be 
“recognized that, after the militia is cut to 30,000 all ranks, it will be unable to 
fulfill its proposed roles. 


cial units that are not ae in peace a the prow of a Mariani 2 


_ 70. There was considerable discussion in the Committee concerning the — 


(a) Reinforcement of Field Forces ...... 7,000-8,000—officers and men — 


(6) Training Force to support the 
BEOUS IOP Ce evo ag is Me i die 18,000 —officers and men 
feyeemrernal Security. fee eee ees 2,000 —officers and men 
(d) National Survival Installations ..... 1,500 —officers and men 
(approximately) 30,000 —officers and men 


stimated. Your Committee also recognizes the fact that those requirements 


4 approximately 30,000. To achieve the requirement of 30,000 referred to in para- | 


contention of the Conference of Defence Associations, that in order to achieve 
the 30,000 effectives, the militia enrolment, even taking into account an in- 


: r Divisions Cage not be ee, es the Commitee ‘ ae 
eae might be made we enable R.C.N.R. personnel to — 
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militia units. This reduction should be governed principally by unit efficiency 
performance, geographical distribution, relationship to existing regular fore 
and degree of competition for potential militia personnel. 


74, The Suttie Commission produced a number of recommendations. Thos a 
dealing with administration, provision of adequate equipment, training, age, 
fitness requirements, and public relations, are of prime importance. Implemen- 
tation of these could do a great deal to reduce turnover and bring the militia 4 
to the required level of efficiency. 


75. Cost savings should result from the reduction in strength and improve- 
ments in efficiency of the militia. The Suttie Commission indicated that in order 
to make the militia effective, some of these savings must be spent on equipment 
and training. The Committee agrees that this must be done. Little will be gained — 
by cutting costs if the resulting militia is not more effective than at present. 4 


76. Your Committee recognizes that the Department of National Defence © 
has the sole responsibility for effecting changes in the reserve forces. Your 
Committee further suggests that the Conference of Defence Associations be 
encouraged to continue in an active advisory capacity to the Minister of National - 
Defence. : 


R.C.A.F. AUXILIARY 


77. The Draper Committee has recommended army air support as a specific 
role for the Air Force Auxiliary. The aircraft available to the Auxiliary havell 
only a limited capability for an army air support role. The Auxiliary is there- 
fore not able to provide full support for the army over a variety of tasks. 


& 


78. The cost of equipping the Auxiliary with up-to-date service aircraft, ‘ 
either for airlift or for tactical support, would be very high. The Committee 
believes that the priority for this type of equipment must rest with the regular — 
force. 2 


79. The major task therefore of the Auxiliary should be to maintain the © 
flying skills, attained at great cost, of regular force aircrew who have retired © 
from service, but whose age and phil fitness would still qualify them for 
service. This will ensure the availability of these skills in time of emergency. — 


80. Secondary tasks for the Auxiliary are its survival role for EMO, ite4 
search and rescue operations and its participation, with the army, in training — 
exercises. 


81. The Draper Committee suggested that economies of operation could 
allow more units to fly within the budgetary limitations. No concrete cost 
figures were given to support this contention. If this suggestion is valid, it would | 
be logical to implement it. Further, consideration might be given to maintainielll 
flying skills by allowing reservists to train with existing R.C.A.F. units, where — 
suitable facilities and equipment exist. : eS 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


82. Your Committee therefore recommends: 


(a) that a supplementary reserve list be established for Regular and Re-@ 
serve Force Officers and senior non-commissioned personnel who leavel 
the forces while still young enough to be of service in an emergency. 
It is suggested that personnel be retained on such a list for a maximum » 
period of ten years; 
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i (b) that the National Defence Act be amended to provide for the call-out of 


reserves with provision for protection of employment; 

(c) that fitness standards and age limits for Reserve personnel be pre- 
scribed so as to be more closely related to Regular Service requires 
ments; 

(d) that C.O.T.C. and U.N.T.D. programmes carry with them an obligation, 
on entry, that graduates actively serve in a Reserve unit for three years 
after graduation, where this is possible. 

(e) that a senior officer be appointed at National Defence Headquarters, 
whose sole function will be the supervision of the operations of the 
Reserve Forces; 

(f) that the administrative procedures of the Reserve be reviewed and 
simplified; 

(g) that only personnel of high calibre be assigned, from the regular forces, 
to Reserve units; 

(h) that the recommendations of the Hendy Committee dealing with train- 
ing, administration, and age limits, be implemented; 

(1) that the cost savings indicated by the Hendy Committee be checked. 
If these savings can be achieved, the strength of the R.C.N.R. be in- 
creased; 

(7) that the Naval Reserve Air Squadrons not be put back into operation, 
but that the Department of National Defence investigate the feasibility 
of permitting Naval Reserve Air personnel, in Halifax and Esquimalt, 
to train with the Regular Force Naval Air Squadrons; 

(k) that the number of units in the militia be established in accordance 
with factors outlined in Paragraph 73 in order to provide a more realis- 
tic organization; 

(1) that those recommendations of the Suttie Commission, referred to 
in Paragraph 74, be implemented as quickly as possible; 

(m) that sufficient funds be provided to equip and train the militia prop- 
erly; and 

(n) that a detailed cost study be conducted to ascertain the number of 
R.C.A.F. Auxiliary flying wings that can be provided within the budget 
available. The maximum number possible should be kept in operation. 


83. In order to follow up the fifth chapter, further time is required to study 


the function and cost of the cadet programmes. 


CHAPTER VI—GENERAL 


84. A number of topics for further consideration were referred to in the 


Interim Report of the Special Committee on Defence at the end of the 1963 
session. As some of these still remain to be considered, your Committee intends 
to study them at future meetings. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 


I to 17), is appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DAVID G. HAHN, 
Chairman. 
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The Special Committee on Defence met at 11:35 a.m. this day. The Vice 
iairman, Honourable Marcel Lambert, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce), Béchard, 
Brewin, Deachman, Fane, Groos, Harkness, Lambert, Laniel, Lloyd, MacLean, 
MacRae, Martineau, Matheson, McMillan, McNulty Pilon, Smith, Temple and 
Winch— (20). 


_ In attendance: Honourable Paul T. Hellyer, Minister of National Delonte: 
Honourable Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister of National Defence; and 
Colonel C. P. McPherson, Director of Militia and Cadets. 


The Vice Chairman, Mr. Lambert, tabled an informative paper prepared 
by the Department of National Defence for the information of the Committee. 
That paper, entitled A Comparison of Defence Expenditures in Canada and 


ah 


Certain Other Countries, was identified as Exhibit No. 10. 


_ The Minister of National Defence, Mr. Hellyer, presented a statement 
‘respecting the Reserve Forces. 


Mr. Hellyer tabled the following documents: 


(a) Part II of the Report of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
the Canadian Army (Militia) ; 


(b) Department of National Defence Position on the Recommendations 
of the Commission on the Reorganization of the Canadian Army 
(Militia) ; 

(c) Reorganization of the Canadian Army (Militia). 

On motion of Mr. Groos seconded by Mr. Temple. 


me Ordered,—That the abovementioned documents be printed as Appendices 
_A, B and C, respectively, to this day’s Proceedings. 
mi: 


The witness, assisted by Colonel McPherson, answered questions respecting 
! his statement and related matters. 


At 12:35 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


EK. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


% 
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TUESDAY, November 3, 1964. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: The meeting will come to order please. There is now 
a quorum. Will all the Committee members please sit at the table. I must 
apologize for the rather sudden notice which you received for attendance at 
this meeting, and also tender you the apologies of the Chairman who is unavoid- 
ably absent today. 

Since our last meeting, another of the series of papers which were prepared 
for this committee has been received and distributed to you. At this time I 
would like to identify as Exhibit No. 10 the paper entitled “A Comparison of 
Defence Expenditures in Canada with Certain Other Countries.” This was 
prepared by the Department of National Defence. It has already been distrib- 
uted and will ultimately appear in booklet form, as the Clerk informs me. Is 
it agreed that it be identified as Exhibit No. 10? 


Mr. Luoyp: I so move. 
Mr. SmItH: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: The Minister of National Defence, Mr. Paul Hellyer, 
is present with us this morning. Gentlemen, you have had distributed to you 
Part II of the report of the Commission on the Reorganization of the Militia 
as well as the accompanying documents which have reference to the militia, 
and which indicates, if I have the proper conclusion, the decision of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in regard to the commission’s report. The Minister 
is now seated, and I call upon him to give you his statement. 


Hon. PAUL. HELLYER (Minister of National Defence): Thank you very much. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Before the Minister begins perhaps I should say we 
have copies of the Minister’s statement which are being distributed to the mem- 
bers of the committee. These will go to all committee members whether or not 
they are present today, and will also be available through the Distribution 
Office, to the members of the house. 


Mr. HELLYER: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I would 
like to make the following statement on behalf of the Associate Minister and 
myself. 

In presenting the estimates of the Department of National Defence on 
December 5th last, I stated that each element of the defence programme would 
be carefully studied with the object of establishing a more satisfactory ratio 
between maintenance and capital costs. This ratio has long been a matter of 
concern and has been the object of intensive study with the Department of 
National Defence during the past year. Our aim has been to discover ways and 
means of reducing overhead in order to redirect the money thus saved into 
more productive channels. During the course of our investigations in this area, 
the structure of the reserve forces came under close examination and it was 
apparent almost at once that the reserves could be reduced from the present 
levels. It was also apparent that a redefinition of the militia’s role was needed 
in order to make it compatible with the forces-in-being defence concept, and 
this change would in turn require major organizational changes in the militia. 

To this end a commission on the reorganization of the Canadian army 
militia was established under the chairmanship of Brigadier E. R. Suttie and 
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given the task of recommending the best means of fulfilling the militia requir 

ments of Canadian defence policy and the changes which should be made 
organization to permit the militia to carry out its revised roles more efficien 
and realistically. 


The commission was given the following terms of reference for guidance: 


: “In its primary role, there is a military requirement for the militia in 
support of the regular army. The emergency defence plan calls for the with- 
drawal of regular army personnel from the defence of Canada force and statie 
installations to bring the field force up to war establishment. The militia willl 
be required to form the framework for logistic and special units which are 
not provided in peace time. It is foreseen that approximately 9,000 militiamen” 
would be needed for these two tasks within this role. 

The second role for the militia is to provide a training force which will 
be required in time of emergency to support the field force. In this role, the” 
militia must provide for the immediate and effective mobilization of thre 
training brigade groups to replace the regular brigade groups despatched — 
overseas and to provide the source of trained reinforcements for these forces — 
overseas. In the initial stages this training force will be organized along lines” 
similar to the field force but with only training scales of equipment. It will be . 
built up in stages in accordance with the situation existing at the time and it i 
must also be available for the defence of Canada and other tasks. Preliminary 
investigation reflects a requirement of approximately 18,000 officers and men, 

The opportunity of training, equipping and committing militia units over-_ 
seas is unlikely in the early stages of a future conflict except for special units. 

In its third role, internal security, the militia will be required to provide | 
trained officers and men for the guarding of key points, internment camps andi 
like duties. It is estimated that there could be a requirement for at least 2, 500 
militiamen to be immediately available for these tasks in time of emergency., 

Its fourth role will be to assist in fulfilling the army’s national survival 
responsibilities. There is a need for special militia units to be available and” 
trained to augment the regular army staff, on a 24-hour basis, at various 
national survival installations. For this requirement it is estimated that 
total of 1,500 officers, men and women of the militia will be needed. 

Notwithstanding, it must be recognized that in the event of an all-ou 
nuclear war all military forces would be employed on survival operation 
Therefore, the militia with all available regulars would be required to ah 
a framework for the conduct of survival operations using large numbers of 
Civilians. ‘\y 

Based on studies of the continued requirement for the militia, it is con- i 
cluded that a strength in the order of 30,000 officers and men is required to 
fulfill the above roles.” a 

The commission first met early in February, and concluded its work in 
June. During the course of its deliberations it visited all commands and areas 
and had discussions with individual members of the army council, genera L 
officers commanding commands, area commanders, militia group commanders, : 
and some militia commanding officers. In addition it invited and received cor 
respondence from commanding officers unable to appear before the commission ty 
in person, and examined numerous briefs, papers and letters from interest 
members of the public at large. The result has been a thorough examination 
of all aspects of the organization, administration and operation of the militia 
in Canada and has resulted in recommendations covering the entire range of the 
subjects examined. Many of these are of fundamental significance and will, 
when implemented, alter the basic structure of the Militia organization. 4 

The report has been carefully studied at defence headquarters and work 
has already begun on implementation of those recommendations considered to be 
of immediate importance. ee 
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Organization 


As a direct result of recommendations contained in the report, several major © 
anges in organization are contemplated. Some of these will be effected in the 
immediate future and should result in a smaller more efficient, fit militia. 


The eventual result will be a militia having a numerical strength of the 
order of 30,000 all ranks based on an establishment of 41,748. It will consist of 
Ny units Ibcated and organized to be available and capable of performing assigned 
missions within the concept of Canada’s emergency defence plan. In some 
_ instances this will mean amalgamation and in almost all cases it will mean unit 
i) reorganization. 


a While some units must, of necessity, be placed on the inactive list, it is 
- considered desirable to preserve their names in view of the contribution they 
have made in the past and against the possibility that changed circumstances 
“might require reactivation. To facilitate this a supplementary order of battle 
‘will be created. All units not assigned a specific defence mission will be placed 
in the supplementary order of battle. These famous units names will not 
disappear. 


Of the remaining units, those most affected will be what might be termed 
_ major units, that is to say units of the fighting arms normally commanded by a 
4 lieutenant colonel. In the past these have been organized on the basis of a war 
1 establishment approximating that of their regular force counterparts. In 
' practice it was found that units were seldom able to obtain much more than — 
one third of the personnel needed to fill the establishment with consequent ill- 
effects on all aspects of operational preparedness and unit efficiency. Under the 
/ present plan these will be reorganized on the basis of an establishment of 300 

' all ranks. Experience has shown that this figure is well within the reach of 
~ most major units. 


v Logistics and service units will also feel the effects of streamlining. In 
i certain cities all units whose primary role is the provision of logistic support 

and services for the fighting arms, will be grouped together under a single 
tes to form a service battalion. This will bring the militia into line 
_ with the current regular force concept and will better fit it for its role. 


It is envisaged that there will be a direct channel of communication be- 
tween militia units and the area headquarters under whose command these 
are placed. As a result and in order to provide advice on militia matters each 
general officer commanding and area commander will appoint senior militia 
officers within his command or area whose primary purpose it will be to advise 
on all except medical and dental matters—the latter being referred to regular 

force officers. This will mean that militia group headquarters and medical and 
dental advisory staffs will no longer be needed. 


There will no longer be a need for manning depots, and personnel selection 
units. These were originally created in order to effect a rapid build-up in the 
event of general mobilization. Under the new ‘‘forces-in-being’”’ concept they 
; will no longer have a part to play. Regular Force units will provide the essen- 

tial services required in an emergency. 
¥ One recommendation of the commission might, at some time in the future, 
result in the creation of a new type unit. It has been recommended that con- 
sideration be given to the creation of special force units. The suggestion is an 
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interesting and topical one and will be examined when the basic reorganization - , 
phase has been completed, and the militia has embarked on its new training — 5 


programme. 


Equipment 


Reorganization of the militia should result in a more favourable unit/equip- — 
ment ratio than exists at present. In the past it has been difficult to maintain a 
a high level of interest and enthusiasm in those units not having access to © 


equipment on which to train. 


It is hoped to improve the eanipient situation but the process must, of 


necessity, be a gradual one. 


There will be some alleviation of the situation when organizational adjust- 
ments have been completed in the regular force, but it is still too early ta ; 
say what equipment resources will become available. It should be possible — 
to provide standard military pattern vehicles as the regular army vehicle — 


fleet is gradually replaced with new vehicles. 


Radio equipment has been in chronically short supply and will continue - 
to be so for a year or two, however, by 1968 the militia should be adequately | 


provided with standard military pattern radio equipment. 


A recommendation has been made that commercial pattern equipment be 


purchased for interim use by the militia. The suggestion is an interesting one 
and has been carefully examined to see whether the acquisition of commercial 


pattern vehicles and equipment would, on balance, be in the public interest. 


In this regard the training advantages to be realized have been considered 


in the light of other factors such as non-recoverable capital expenditure, — 


maintenance of non-standard items, and all that this implies, cost-effectiveness 
of commercial as opposed to military equipment, and the additional load such 
an expedient would place on regular army stores and repair facilities. On 


balance it has been decided that the advantages to be realized are of short : 


term value and are more than outweighed by long term disadvantages. 


Personnel 


As a result of reorganization the militia’s strength, now approximately © 
45,000, will be reduced. Where possible, physically fit, effective militiamen and | 


women of units reduced in strength, deactivated or amalgamated with other 
units, will be absorbed with the establishments of reorganized units in their 
area. Where this. is not possible, provision will be made for those possessing 
special qualifications, experience or skill, to be placed on a special list so as 
to be immediately available for recall to service when vacancies occur or a 
need arises. This will ensure that the reservoir of special skills and abilities 
now found in the militia group headquarters, manning depots and other units 
to be deactivated, will not be lost to the Canadian forces. 

While dental units and personnel selection units as such are to be deacti- 
vated, dental officers and personnel officers will continue to serve in the 
militia. In addition to its medical officer, each major unit will have its own 
dental officer and his assistant as an integral part of the unit establishment. 
A personnel officer pool, similar to the pool of chaplains, will be established. 
In all, fifty personnel officers will be located at various centres across the 
country to be conviently available to unit commanding officers. 


Another category of persons will be affected by reorganization. These are © 


the call-outs, and permanently employed orderly room and quartermaster 
stores assistants. Under the present plan greater reliance is to be placed on 
support and assistance from regular army sources. Accordingly call-outs 
and permanently employed assistants will be phased out of the militia. The 
process of adjustment in this area is likely to take several months and every 
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effort will be made to minimize the disruptive effect on the lives of those 
involved. In all cases those concerned will be served with at least ninety days 
notice including one month’s terminal leave on full pay and allowances. 


Accommodation 


Every effort is being made to reduce accommodation costs. Immediate 
savings will be realized by closing down unneeded armouries and releasing 
buildings held by lease or rental agreement. Following completion of the 
current phase of reorganization the whole accommodation situation will be 
re-examined to see where further savings can be made and where additional 
facilities are needed. 


The commission has recommended that where economies in space so 
require, units should combine stores, orderly rooms and messes. The recom- 
mendation is both timely and appropriate. Recent experience has shown that 
two or more units occupying the same armouries can successfully operate from 
common-user facilities. 


Administration 


The commission was critical of, and closely scrutinized, administrative 
practices used in the militia. It has reported that many procedures are anti- 
quated, cumbersome and unnecessarily restrictive and in consequence tend to 
stifle enthusiasm and sap the vitality of the militia. As a result reforms have 
been recommended in certain fields and these will be implemented to the 
extent practicable and desirable, in the immediate future. Everything possible 


will be done to lighten the administrative load. In this regard studies are 


currently in progress at Canadian forces headquarters aimed at eliminating 
non-essential paperwork and simplifying administrative procedures. 


Similarly, the procedures used in accounting for public stores and equip- 
ment were examined. The commission has reported that the present system 
imposes an almost impossible burden on the personnel of the unit. They further 
state that in their opinion it is unrealistic to continuously list inventory at 
full original cost and have recommended that consideration be given to follow- 
ing the normal business practice of listing inventory at depreciated value. 


This has been and will continue to be a problem area and is not capable 
of easy or quick solution. The present system of manual accounting was 
devised to conform with departmental controls and the Financial Administra- 
tion Act. The department has long been aware of the problem and some time 
ago authorized the local introduction on a trial basis of a new system of 
accounting based on automatic data processing. Under this system stores 
accounts will no longer be kept at units but will be maintained at a central 
automatic data processing centre. This new method of accounting, once taken 
into general use, will relieve the unit of many of the problems now 
encountered. 


Conversion to the new system will take some time, however, and in the 
meantime, every effort will be made to reduce the accounting load within the 
limitations imposed by legislation. 


Accounting for stores at full original cost is a requirement of the Financial 
Administration Act. The object is twofold: first, to simplify the process of 
periodically evaluating items held on inventory and, second, to simplify the 
problem of determining who is competent to authorize write-off. Authorization 
to approve write-off varies according to total value calculated on the basis 
of replacement cost. Introduction of a new system based on depreciated value 
would create additional work and introduce new accounting complexities, both 
of which we seek to avoid. 
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The frequency and burdedadmne We of Hee! taker tia is cane a 
problem commented upon unfavourably by the Commission. At present reg 
tions require that a complete inspection be performed at least once every t 
years. The object of the inspection is not to catch someone out but rather 
ensure that the unit being inspected has an adequate accounting base for tI 
next accounting period, and second, to advise the unit personnel in charge of 
stores and accounting in the proper care, control preservation and housing 
stores. I am sure that you will all agree that to this extent at least, inspections tf 
are necessary and in the public interest. i 

The commission’s inquiry also reached into the field of pay and allowances ig 
and has resulted in some interesting and useful recommendations. The first two. \ 
of these refer to the system of pay itself. x 

It has been recommended that militiamen be paid on the basis of their 
training effectiveness, rather than on a per diem basis as at present. Under the { 
proposed system a ene of the militia would not qualify for pay unless he. | 
had attended 75% of the total number of parades comprising each training 
period. The militia training year would consist of four such periods, three to b 
carried out locally and one at summer camp. In addition, a member who ha 
qualified for pay during all training periods of the year would be paid ay 
completion bonus. 

The proposal has a great deal of merit and will be studied in relation 
the whole of the defence reserves. Studies are now being made at Canadia 
forces headquarters to determine its application on an integrated basis. 

The second aspect is of more immediate concern, and relates to the admin 
istration of pay at unit level. It has been our practice in the past to vest control 
of funds made available to cover the cost of local training, at the highest prac 
tical level. This practice has resulted in cumbersome administrative procedures — 
and a great deal of paperwork—all having the net effect of somewhat curtailing © 
the militia commanding officer’s authority and initiative. a | 

Under the new regulations, soon to be published, the commanding office 
will be given greater responsibility for the organization and administration of — 
funds, within a total annual allotment and the administration connected with © a 
pay matters will be streamlined. a 

It was also recommended that the method of determining a unit’s entitle- © 
ment to contingency allowance be changed in order to directly relate the amount — 
payable to the recipient unit’s efficiency. The allowance is provided for the pur-_ Ph 
pose of improving unit efficiency and is used to defray the costs of additional _ 
clerical assistance and expenses incurred through the upkeep of arms, clothin 
and pore ent, A revised method has been devised and will soon be promulgate 


ea oontation 


It has been suggested that the provision of public transportation to and from Ct 
his place-of-parade would help maintain the militiamen’s interest and result in 
better attendance at local training. The commission’s recommendation to this _ 
effect has been studied and will, in the near future, be embodied in a Canadia 
army order. The order will provide that where no other reasonable facilities | 
are available, general officers commanding and area commanders may, within - a 
their allocation of militia funds, authorize the provision of scheduled transpol a 
tion by the most economic means available, provided that the provision of such — 4 rf 
transportation is both necessary and nde anlaecoue: : 


Enrolment and career progression 


If the militia is to make an effective contribution to national security under 
the forces-in-being concept, its personnel must be keen, vigorous and physically 4 
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militia and bee made several recommendations aimed at correcting what is 
nsidered to be an undesirable situation. Two primary recommendations have 
en made and will be implemented at the earliest possible opportunity. 


The first is that all members of the militia must be physically fit to perform 
their intended operational tasks and the second is that officers and non- 
- commissioned officers must be qualified for, and promoted to, successive ranks 
at a sufficiently early age to ensure vigorous and productive leadeuahiy 


With respect to the latter, it is intended to introduce regulations respecting 
1 age limits for promotion within the arms, i.e., armoured corps, artillery and 
' infantry. Under the regulations an age limit would be established for every 
' commissioned and non-commissioned rank, and would be the latest age by which 
a person could qualify for and be promoted to that rank. The age limit for 
lieutenant colonels would be 40, for majors 36, for captains 30, and for lieuten- 
ants 26. Similarly for warrant officers class one, it would be 40, for warrant 
_ Officers class two 37, for senior NCO’s 32 and for corporals 26. The effect would 
_ be to create a dynamic as opposed to a static rank structure such as is found 
today. 
: mf I might say in passing, that immediate application of the policy I have 
described would have a disruptive effect on the militia and, consequently, we 
_ will implement it with care, but nevertheless without undue delay. 


The commission has also made recommendations concerning qualification 
_ prerequisites for promotion, and these will be incorporated in training instruc- 
_ tions soon to be published. 

il With respect to enrolment procedures; the commission’s recommendation 
_ that these be simplified and shortened are concurred in and early action will be 
_ taken to empower commanding officers to effect enrolments at unit level. | 


u Of necessity, engagements must continue to be for a fixed period of time 
, and it is considered that the present arrangement is satisfactory. 


_ Canadian Officers’ Training Corps 


i The commission has expressed concern over the relatively low percentage 
a of COTC graduates who enrol in the militia following graduation. As a result, 
» changes in policy will soon be promulgated which should have the effect of 
it improving the enrolment of COTC graduates in the militia. The aim will be to 
9 establish a rapport between the militia and COTC applicants at the outset and 
iA _ to foster continuing interest through instruction and close association during all 
_ theoretical phases of training. 


Student militia training 


‘ It has also been recommended that student militia training be vigorously 
_ pursued in the future, not only because of its obvious value as a prime source of 
well trained militiamen, but also in view of its great value to those enrolled in 
the programme. 

The program was begun on local initiative in 1956 and has since escalated 
is * s . . 1% . 
_ to national proportions. Its primary purpose is to train male high school students 
_ of 16 years of age and over so as to have a ready source of potential non-com- 
RY missioned officers and officers available to the militia. Training is phased over 
three years and provides concentrated instruction in basic and selected specialist 
4 training subjects as well as leadership techniques. 
It is intended to continue this program and, where possible, to relate it 
- more closely to normal Militia training. | 
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Training 


No matter how well provided with personnel it may be, the militia cannot ~ 
be an effective component of the Canadian forces until it is trained in those 
skills which are necessary for the execution of its assigned role. To this end, © 
training objectives have been changed so as to more effectively utilize the 
limited training time available. The aim is to have a fully qualified officer and 
non-commissioned officer corps in being and to accomplish the training of en- 
listed personnel during the course of a two year training cycle. 

Having regard to over-all priorities and fiscal and equipment considerations 
everything possible will be done to ensure that the militia is given a realistic 
and interesting training program. To the extent possible, commanding officers 
are to be given a greater degree of authority in the planning and execution of 
unit training. This will undoubtedly stimulate interest and vivify what otherwise 
might be a dull and unimaginative routine. To assist them in achieving realistic — 
training we will endeavour to obtain additional training devices and simulators 
now used very successfully by individual units. As an example units at Winni- 
peg obtain realistic fire-correction procedures training by using a scaled land- 
scape model and puffs of smoke to indicate the position of shell bursts. Similarly, 
at Edmonton, infantry mortarmen are able to train realistically using a pneu- 
matically-propelled sub-calibre mortar bomb. 

Greater emphasis is to be placed on physical fitness. All ranks ill be 
expected to attain the appropriate level for their age, on the 5BX or 10BX 
physical fitness scales. Units have already been instructed to include physical 
conditioning periods in unit training programs. 

Present policies respecting summer camps, attendance on courses conducted 
at corps schools, and attachment of selected individuals to regular army units, 
will continue to apply. Applicable regular army training manuals and sub- 
sequent amendments will be issued to the militia on a pre-established scale. 

Greater use will be made of regular army personnel and training resources. 
Where militia units are located within reach of regular army units or camps, 
these will be called upon to lend facilities or provide training assistance to the 
extent that they are able. In addition a more direct form of support is envisaged. 
It is intended to support each militia unit with one or two regular army non- 
commissioned officers for continuous employment, and to create instructional 
cadres of skilled officers and warrant officer instructors based on regular units, 
depots and schools whose job it would be to organize training and conduct 
courses on an area basis. 

Further, it is intended to provide Areas with one or two officers skilled 
in administrative procedures, whose full time job will be to help the militia 
units in their area. Their job will be to see that units are properly organized at 
the outset and that they are established on a sound and efficient administrative 
basis. They will be continuously available to the militia and will actively assist 
—not in the role of inspectors or advisers—but as helpers. 


Authority of commanding officers 


As mentioned before, much will be done to ensure that militia commanding 
officers are given adequate opportunity to exercise the authority implicit in 
their rank and position. The expenditure of training funds and the organization 
of training has already been mentioned as being one area in which they will 
be permitted to exercise greater authority. In addition, the system for con- 
trolling the use of armouries and other departmental buildings by non- 
departmental applicants is currently under review in order to determine to 
what extent and in what way militia commanding officers should be permitted 
more latitude. Similarly the regulations respecting powers of write-off are 
being studied with a view to determining the feasibility and practicability of 
extending this to commanding officers. 


ae 
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Fi 
me Dress 


ee The commission’s recommendations respecting dress and recognition badges 
have received careful consideration at Canadian forces headquarters. While 
there is no difference in the style or quality of dress issued to the militia, the 
provision of funds and relative priorities has resulted and will continue to 
result, in the militia obtaining new items of clothing later than the regular 
army. In addition, it is neither practical nor desirable to issue members of the 
militia with the full scale of items used by the regular army. Current regula- 
tions provide that militiamen can be issued with additional items from the 
regular force scales when their employment so requires. 

A recommendation was made to the effect that officers, warrant officers 
and certain non-commissioned officers who incur expenses because of the 
requirement to outfit themselves, should be permitted to claim these as income 
tax deductions. The matter has received careful consideration by the appro- 
priate authorities and it has been decided that a concession of this nature 
cannot be extended to a special group alone. 


Public relations 


The commission has recommended that a positive public relations program 
in support of the militia should be coordinated by the department in order 
to present to the public the contribution made by the militia to the community 
and the nation as a whole. The department agrees that a positive public rela- 
tions program is necessary and that it should be centrally organized and 
coordinated. However, it does not feel that a national agency is necessary or 
advisable. The department’s director of information services will be charged 
with the over-all responsibility for developing such a program with the militia 
itself. As recommended by the commission this program will be coordinated 
in the field at area level and one regimental officer per unit will be detailed 
to assist the commanding officer in this function. Area co-ordination will be 
provided by the appointment within the militia of two public relations advisers 
per area whose task it will be to advise on and co-ordinate public relations 
activities. 


The conference of defence associations 


The commission has made reference to the conference of defence associa- 
tions and has suggested that the name and character of the association be 
changed. The suggestion has been considered and the objects of the association 
examined in view of its probable future contribution to Canadian defence 
matters. In the light of these considerations the commission’s recommendation 
is being referred to the conference of defence associations for comment. 


Financial implications 


At the outset I stated that one of the main reasons for reorganizing the 
reserves was to effect economies and to redirect the money saved into more 
productive channels. A preliminary estimate of savings to be realized has been 
made and indications are that it should amount to approximately $8,750,000 
annually. 


Concluding remarks 


I would like to make it clear that the aim of the reorganization is two-fold: 
First, to make organizational adjustments consistent with the militia’s 
assigned roles and a realistic appraisal of its capabilities; and 
Second, thereby to obtain greater value for each dollar spent. 
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It is my hope that the basic features of the reorganization will be ohn 
by March 31, 1965. I am confident that all the conditions necessary for a suc 
cessful transition are present and that the process; while intricate and difficul 

will be an orderly one. I have no doubt that the end result will be a younge 
fitter, more eager, vigorously led militia, capable of taking its place beside th 
regular army with pride, dedication and a real sense of purpose. 

I should once again like to thank Brigadier Suttie and the gentlemen of 
his committee, for their most thorough and helpful study of the militia and for ~ 
the many constructive recommendations they have made. Theirs has been a 
difficult task and a notable achievement and we are all most grateful to them. 

I also have a statement on the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve and Royal 
Canadian Air Force Auxiliary. hy) 


Statement on the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve and 
Royal Canadian Air Force Auxiliary 


: You will recall that in February of this year the ministerial committee ~ 
on the role and organization of the Royal Canadian naval reserve, chaired by — 
Commodore R. I. Hendy, tabled their report. As a result of recommendations — 
contained in the committee’s report an increase in the complement of the © 
R.C.N.R. was authorized, two R.C.N.R. divisions scheduled for closure were ~ 
retained. The question of the remaining divisions scheduled for closure follow- 
ing the announced reductions in the R.C.N.R. made in December 1963, were — 
to be studied further. | 
As a result of these studies it has been decided that the R.CNR. comple- — 
ment is sufficient for their allotted tasks, and it will not be necessary, there- 
fore, to retain the R.C.N.R. divisions scheduled for closure, or to increase the ~ 
R.C.N.R. complement to its previous level. Accordingly the R.C.N.R. comple- — 
ment has been established at 2,925 officers, men and wrens The R.C.N.R. — 
divisions H.M.C.S. Prevost (London), Queen (Regina), Nonsuch (Edmonton), — 
Queen Charlotte (Charlottetown) and Kitchener Tender to H.M.CS. Stara 
(Kitchener) are being closed as originally planned. si 
It is expected that the reductions will yield savings in the order of $1.8 
million annually. A total of 1,675 R.C.N.R. personnel have been affected by — 
these reductions, and approximately 80 regular force. personnel have. been 
made available for other duties. 
At the same time as Commodore Hendy was conducting his investigation 
into the Royal Canadian naval reserve, a ministerial committee was convened 
under the chairmanship of Group Captain J. W. P. Draper. The committee — 
was instructed to advise on the role and organization of the R.C.A.F. auxiliary. — 
After careful study of the committee’s report is was concluded that no change 
in the previously announced reductions could be recommended. Np 
Prior to this, the R.C.A.F. auxiliary had been extensively reorganized 
since it had become apparent during the comprehensive review of defence ~ 
activities conducted during late 1963 that, in competition with other defence ~ 
functions for the resources available, auxiliary squadrons could not be retained © 
except at those bases which would be kept operating in any case for regular — 
force purposes. As a result the R.C.A.F. have retained two auxiliary squadrons ~ 
at Montreal, two at Toronto, and one each at Winnipeg and Edmonton. It was 
necessary to close out those at Hamilton, Saskatoon, Calgary and two in 
Vancouver. nN: ; 
Additionally, there is no longer sufficient military requirement to justify 
the continued operation of the auxiliary technical training units and medical 
units. Therefore these: units, a total. of 20 in number, have been disbanded. — 
The reductions will yield annual financial savings. of approximately a 
$6.4 million in the field of. operating and maintenance costs. Additionally, © 
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- re- Binet 
The six squadrons being retained operate in the roles of short range 


es ransport, aid to civil authorities and support of the Canadian army during 
xercises. 


Hf The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, three other documents have been distributed 
_ to you which are not going to be read. The first is headed the ‘Commission 
ie n the Reorganization of the Canadian Army (Militia) Part II”. Then, there 
WF is the Reorganization of the Canadian Army (Militia). The third document 
i is the Department of National Defence paper on the Recommendations of the 
- Commission on the Reorganization of the Canadian Army (Militia). These 
- documents have been tabled and I now would entertain a motion that these 
Be acuments be printed as Appendices to today’s Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence. . 
| Moved by Mr. Groos, seconded by Mr. Temple. 


Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Chair is in the hands of the committee. The minister 


Mr. SmitH: I have a question in respect of page 9. The minister wieitods 
i, transportation. In some cases units are left in being but certain squadrons and 
i: platoons are withdrawn or moved to the regional headquarters. In this case is 

provision being made for those people who are fit and eligible in towns such 
as Orillia and Collingwood to continue in service and be reimbursed for trans- 
portation in any way? 


_--—s Mr. - Hettyer: I think it will be left to the discretion of the ce onicer 
i a ipanding within the limitations set out in the statement. 

_ Mr. SmitH: He will have some discretion in _ these matters? 

u Mr. HELLYER: Yes. | 

____-Mr. Groos: I notice in the case of regiments in the Victoria area there 
are some companies in outlying towns which are remaining in the order of 
_ battle but the parent unit is being relocated at Victoria, and Victoria is 
_ 80 miles away. How is this done? 

i Mr. HELLYER: This would be quite impracticable so to all intents and 
ni purposes the unit in the outlying district would be disbanded. The transfer 
is in name sae to the parent unit. This is for purpose of tidying up the 
m record, 


Mr: Groos: It is virtually the same as being transferred to the cupple- 
mentary order? 


i Mr. HELLYER: Yes, but the distinction is that when a parent unit is ‘bat 
being transferred to the ee aes rant order of battle, its subunits are col- 
tected with the parent unit. 


4 ' Mr. Groos: Are there any spare copies: of the statement Seria 9 A us? 
a I would like to have a number of them. 


... The CHAIRMAN: Copies for distribution to members’ will be available 
ae ‘through the distribution ‘office.. 1 am. advised there are not .enough -copies 
for handing out: to members now’ so that: ined can ‘aa them for.immediate 
A _ distribution: to the. affected areas. ee ae Me Ho ae 
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Mr. HARKNESS: What is the meaning of this sentence on page 3: 


The eventual result will be a militia having a numerical strength 
of the order of 30,000 all ranks based on an establishment of 41,748. 


Mr. HELLYER: I had hoped that sentence was self-explanatory. 

Mr. HarKnEss: I do not think it is. As you know, we had a considerable 
amount of discussion on this point. Units will be allowed only to enlist up 
to 30,000? 

Mr. HELLYER: No. The 30,000 is our estimate of what this establishment 
will produce. The establishments have been set at 300 for major units and 
100 for minor units, but in some cases units will not be able to recruit their 
full establishment and 30,000 is an estimate of what the strength will be 
based on this establishment. 

Mr. HARKNESS: But in actual fact any particular unit can recruit up to this 
establishment which, in the case of a larger unit, is 300? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 


Mr. HarRKNESS: Therefore, the possibility exists that you might have 40,000 
people on strength in the militia. 


Mr. HELLYER: This is a mathematical possibility. If it happened I think we 
would have to take another look at it, but it is so unlikely to happen I think 
our statement is about what will in fact be the result. As you know, there are 
many units even now that only have a strength of something in the order of 
250 and minor units that have 50 or 60 with an establishment of 100. Therefore, 
we would be very much surprised if all of these were able to go up to maximum 
establishment. 


Mr. HARKNEsS: I would be very surprised, too, but I wanted to get at the 
actual meaning of this. 
Mr. HELLYER: You are quite right that individual units will be permitted 4 
do this if they are able to do it. It will provide a considerable amount of 
flexibility. 
Mr. HarKNEsS: In your reduced establisment of 300 for a major unit, what 
is the situation in respect of strength of officers and senior N.C.O.’s? 


Colonel C. P. McPHERSON (Director of Militia and Cadets): May I quote a 
comparison first and use an armoured regiment as an example? In its past 
establishment it had a total of 39 officers; it will now have 32. It had 88 warrant 
officers and senior N.C.O.’s; it will now have 52. It had 522 private soldiers and 
now will have 216. 


Mr. HarKNEsS: In effect, the strength of officers, in particular, and N.C.O.’s 
only to a lesser extent, has not been cut down proportionately. This is the very 
point we had before I made a pretty strong recommendation that the reduction 
in strength of officers and senior N.C.O.’s not be put in on the same proportion 
as privates, and so on. I am glad to see that the officers and senior N.C.O. 
strength has been caught up relatively to a greater extent. 


Mr. McPuHERSON: I might give you a particular instance of the ratio in your 
own corps, the Royal Canadian Artillery. Prior to the reorganization, the ratio 
was one officer to 15.3 men on the establishment. Following the reorganization, 
the ratio will be one officer to 8.4 men. It is interesting to note that the present 
ratio between officers and men with regard to the effective strength is one to 7.3. 


Mr. HARKNESS: What were the general principles of the amalgamation or 
transfer to the supplementary order of battle; what are the general principles 
upon which units will be done away with or put in this category, and so on? 


y: 
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Mr. HELLYER: As you know, there were a number of factors. These, of 


course, had to be taken together in order to reach a judgment. These factors 


included the requirement, the rules set out in the terms of reference, the cost 
effectiveness of units, training facilities available, relation to regular army 


training facilities for the particular corps required, accommodation available, 


training activity, the number of similar units in a locality, recruiting potential, 
national balance of arms and service in the militia. These factors all were taken 
into consideration. 


Mr. HARKNESS: On the last point, balance of arms, how many of the major 
combatant units, armoured, artillery and infantry, in particular, in each case 
are being deactivated? 


Mr. McPHERSON: As an example, we had 26 armoured units in the country. 


We will now have 20. In the Royal Canadian Artillery we had 36 major units 


and eight minor units. That figure now will be 22 major units and four minor 
units. In the other major corps, the infantry, we had 60 and now will have 51 
major units and two minor units. 


Mr. HARKNESS: What is the reason the chief reduction seems to have 
taken place in the artillery? 


Mr. HELLYER: Guns. 
Mr. HARKNESS: What do you mean by guns? 
Mr. McPHERSON: Requirements. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think if you look at the over-all situation you will see that 
there is not a requirement proportionately for the number of artillery units 
previously established and there also is the very real problem, as you can 
appreciate, that if a mobilization were required, the lead time in obtaining 
artillery equipment is much greater than it is, for example, in light infantry. 
This is a factor which cannot be be ignored in a judgment where you are con- 
sidering mobilization as one of the factors. 


Mr. HARKNESS: On the other hand, it is not as great as in the case of the 
armoured, the engineers and some other technical corps. 


Mr. HELLYER: That is correct, but the proportion of reduction in the 
armoured in relation to the artillery is not too different. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I would say there is quite a disproportion. 


Mr. HELLYER: Also, the training in some of the armoured units will be 
changed to reconnaissance. 


Mr. McPuHErRSoN: Of the 20 armoured corps units ten will train as armoured 
units and ten as reconnaissance units. 


Mr. MacRae: I would like to deal with specific units. I would expect that 
the members of the committee as well as members of parliament will be receiv- 
ing a great many telegrams and phone calls within the next 48 hours, and I 
would like to ask who we should get in touch with. I have questions dealing 
with two famous regiments, the North Shore and the Carleton and York, both 
of which I served with. I would like to know whom I should contact in national 
defence headquarters this afternoon in order to obtain specific answers. 


Mr. HELLYER: The answers are all in the order of battle which you have. 


Mr. MacRae: No. You misunderstood me. I had not intended being specific, 
but I will. The Carleton and York regiment retains its four rifle companies, its 
support and headquarters company and battalion headquarters. The North 
Shore regiment is, I understand, of equivalent strength but retains two com- 
panies only, one at Campbellton and one at Newcastle. I would anticipate there 
will be questions asked about that. 

21314—2 


Mr. CHAE Did vou say y ihe director of public information? 
Mr. ‘-HELLYER: Yes, Colonel Bourgeois. 
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Page 2 SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
Militia Headquarters and Militia Advisors Page 10. 


That the present 27 Militia Group Headquarters be replaced : 


by 15 Militia Headquarters and five Militia Advisors. 


Call-outs Page 12 


That, as the Regular Army increment will make the ap- 
pointment of call-outs redundant, personnel affected should, on 
termination of employment, be given terminal leave equal to 
one month’s pay for each year of service. 


Trades Qualifications Page 15 


That similar civilian trade qualifications be recognized for 
Militia trades-pay. 


The Young Militiamen Program Page 18 


That the Young Soldiers Training Program be re-desig- 
nated the Young Militiamen Program and that the potential 


advantages inherent in this Program, both to the Militia and — 


the youth of the country, be vigorously pursued. 


Manning Depots and Personnel Selection Units Page 20 


That Manning Depots and Command Personnel Selection 
Units be disbanded. 


Canadian Officers’ Training Corps Page 21 
(a) That university students, before being accepted as 
COTC candidates, should be accepted by a Militia unit. 


(b) That, when commissioned, they should fulfill a volun- 
tary commitment to serve with a Militia unit. 


(c) That, unless there exists a satisfactory flow from COTC © 


to Militia units, the COTC plan be abolished. 


Page 3 | Canadian Women’s Army Corps Page 23 


(a) That the CWAC be continued and their recruitment: in 
units be encouraged. 

(b) That promotion of CWAC personnel be a_ unit 
responsibility. 

(c) That before promotion to Senior NCO rank and again 
before being commissioned, CWAC personnel be re- 
quired to attend at least one summer concentration of 
their Corps. 


Medical Units Page 24 


(a) That, where applicable, medical units should continue 
and form part of the Service Battalion. 


(6b) That medical advisory staff comprising one Colonel and ~ 


a clerk on the basis of one per Command should be 
authorized and located in Command Headquarters. 
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- Royal Canadian Dental Corps Page 25 


(a) That a Dental Headquarters be established in each 
Command. 

(b) That a dental officer and one dental assistant be attached 
to each major unit. 

(c) That dental officers now serving who become surplus 
to requirements be posted to the Special List. 


Supplementary Order of Battle Page 26 


That units removed from the current Order of Battle should 
be transferred and held in the listing to be known as the Sup- 
plementary Order of Battle. 


Special List Page 27 


That officers, especially those with specialist or technical 
qualities, retired for reasons of age, be encouraged to transfer 
to the Special List. 


Service Battalions Page 28 Page 4 


That Service Battalions be constituted in larger cities and 
that these bear the name of the city. 


Special Units Page 30 


(a) That experimental sub-units be formed in selected 
units to train in guerilla warfare and related activities 
as a special force in the Militia. 


(b) That the formation of an emergency reserve similar to 
British “Ever Readies’ should be initiated when it is 
apparent that Regular Army resources are overextended. 


Transportation Page 34 


That where necessary and advantageous transportation 
should be provided to carry militiamen to and from parades. 


PART IT Page 5 


INTRODUCTION 


The subject matter contained in Part II of the Commission’s 
Report is derived from two sources. Firstly, there are the detailed 
proposals which logically follow the general recommendations 
stated in Part I. In these proposals, the detail has been spelled out 
in order that the intent of the related recommendation is clearly 
understood. It is recognized that implementation will be carried out 
by the various staff echelons and, of necessity, must involve a num- 
ber of people. It follows that a clear definition is required to ensure 
uniform interpretation. 

Secondly, a number of recommendations are included on mat- 
ters specifically related to organization rather than to principles 
and policies. To the extent it is deemed necessary, these recom- 
mendations are given in detail. 
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Page 6 


Page 7 


Page 8 


‘announcement of these changes and the resultant implementation 
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A section of this Report is devoted to the future status of 
Militia units and sub-units in each Command. It can be expected 
that this section will be critically scrutinized and will generate, for — 
obvious reasons, strong objections from individuals and aroun 
identified with those units which will be removed from the Orde 
of Battle or relegated to a lesser status. 


The Commission wishes to reiterate its concern that unless t 


are most carefully planned, a serious blow to the morale of th 
Militia generally, will be inevitable. It is important that the proposal 
affecting units be held in strictest confidence until approval ha 
been given. Publicity should be delayed until personnel in the unit 
concerned have been advised. Morale is sensitive rather than sensibl 
and involves emotions rather than facts. Delicate handling of thi 
portion of the Report is a matter of first importance. 


MAJOR AND MINOR UNITS a 
Me 


In Part I of the Report reference is made to major and minor. 
units. Although a numerical definition of these units is required toy 
provide a guide, implicit in the concept of major and minor units” 
is quality as well as quantity. The overall assessment should include > 
general efficiency and take into consideration the number of quea ‘ 
fied personnel trained by the unit. Re 

A major unit is a Lieutenant Colonel’s command with a total 
establishment of 300 all ranks including an authorized band. Major 
units having sub-units in more than one locality may be authorized 
additional company strengths as appropriate. A minor unit is a 
Major’s command with an establishment of 100 all ranks. a 

At the review prior to change of command, a major unit whos 
effective strength is less than 50% of the revised establishmen 
should be reduced to a minor unit. Similarly, a battalion or equiv- | 
alent designated a minor unit on obtaining an effective strength of y 
50% of the establishment of a major unit may be considered for 
upgrading to a major unit. It will be clear from the proposed 
formula that an incentive is provided for Commanding Officers © 
to keep both strength and performance at a high level to avoid — 
being downgraded or, conversely, to obtain the status of a major 
unit. The proposed review on change of command provides normally — 
a three year period for Commanding Officers to demonstrate per-_ 
formance. The review should take place immediately prior to the 
change of command and the redesignation, if any, be recommended 
by the Militia Commander or Militia Advisor and be concurred in , 
by the Area Commander concerned. (See also Part I, page te 


MILITIA HEADQUARTERS AND MILITIA ADVISORS < 


Militia Group Headquarters were formed at the time of thell 
last reorganization in 1954. The recommendation proposed 25 Militia 
Group Headquarters as replacement for the 35 Militia Formation — 
Headquarters existing at that time. No establishment was suggested — 
other than a minimum requirement of one officer and one NCO for 
each Headquarters. As of 30 April 1964 the total strength of all 
Militia Headquarters was 354 officers and 287 men. This is a most | 
impressive demonstration of Parkinson’s Law and the chief reason 
for the Commission’s recommendation that the name be changed and 
a firm establishment assigned. 


largely due to the inventiveness and energy of the Commander 
and not because a real need exists at an annual direct cost of 


continuing role largely to provide staff training for good ex- 
- Commanding Officers and to provide Area Headquarters with advice 


A & Q matters. The function of the Headquarters would be to 
~ advise units in all G, A and Q matters including summer camps, 
ih selection and promotion of officers. They should have no respon- 
_ sibility for administrative paperwork and where possible be quar- 
tered with Area Headquarters. Direct communication on administra- 
_ tive matters should exist between the Area Headquarters and the 
oot. In some localities a full Headquarters is not required and a 
_ Militia Advisor in the rank of Colonel is proposed to provide advice 
_ to units. It is recommended that one Militia Commander may be 
- appointed a Brigadier in the Commands as presently constituted. 
_ This. officer should be carefully selected for his qualifications and 
- experience and the four appointed in concert could form a Committee 
_ to advise Defence Headquarters staff on Militia matters across the 
country. 

a Detailed requirements proposed by the Commission are as 
_ follows and total 15 Militia Headquarters and five Militia Advisors 
in lieu of the present 27 Militia Group Headquarters. 


MILITIA HQ 
‘ BC Militia Headquarters Vancouver 
Ps Edmonton Militia Headquarters Edmonton 
thy Calgary Militia Headquarters Calgary 
of Sask Militia Headquarters Regina 
a, Man Militia Headquarters Winnipeg 
ee Western Ont Militia Headquarters London 
nt Northern Ont Militia Headquarters Sault Ste Marie 
st Hamilton Militia Headquarters Hamilton 
: Toronto Militia Headquarters Toronto 
he Eastern Ont Militia Headquarters Ottawa/Kingston 
i Montreal Militia Headquarters Montreal 
a Sherbrooke Militia Headquarters Sherbrooke 
; Eastern Quebec Militia Headquarters Quebec 
NB Militia Headquarters Fredericton/St John 
NS/PEI Militia Headquarters Halifax 


a MILITIA ADVISORS 
Se BC Interior Militia Advisor 


Vernon 
Northern Sask Militia Advisor Saskatoon 
Trois Rivieres Militia Advisor Trois Rivieres 
PEI Militia Advisor Charlottetown 
Nfld Militia Advisor St John’s. 
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Recommendation: 


That the present 27 Militia Group Headquarters be replaced 
by 15 Militia Headquarters and five Militia Advisors. 


REGULAR ARMY INCREMENTS 


Part I of the Commission’s Report envisages a system of 


Regular Force personnel attached to Militia units in replacement 
of the present Regular Army instructional pools and call-outs 


under Canadian Army Order 94-2. Requirements of units vary with © 


location and number of sub-units and consequently it is not possible 
to propose a fixed scale for major and minor units. It is necessary, 
therefore, that each unit be dealt with individually according to its 
circumstance. The proposed Regular Army requirement with respect 
to each unit is shown in detail in Appendix 3 to Annex 1 of this 


Report. In general the scale for a concentrated unit should be a 


Captain or junior Major, a Warrant Officer and two Sergeants if 
a major unit; an officer, one Warrant Officer and one Sergeant is 


proposed for a minor unit, but with variations according to locations — 


and number of sub-units. 


Both Regular Army and Militia Commanders strongly supported 
the principle of Regular Army personnel attached to units for the 
mutual benefit of both the Regular Force and the Militia. The total 
officers and NCOs needed to satisfy this requirement will be less 
than the present instructional staff for the Militia. In addition the 
332 call-outs under Canadian Army Order 94-2 will be eliminated. 
Regular Army personnel should be attached to a unit for duty, and 


should not be withdrawn for special duties by Area HQ without 


the concurrence of the unit Commanding Officer. 


CALL-OUTS 


The reorganization anticipates the orderly termination of the 
332 call-outs presently on strength. These appointments will become 
redundant when the Regular Army assistance increment is posted to 


the unit and cessation of employment should take place at that 


time. 
These WOs and NCOs are not entitled to any special considera- 


tion by virtue of the terms of their employment; nevertheless, — 


because of their employment the Department of National Defence 
does have a moral responsibility to ensure they are not abruptly 
terminated or unjustly treated. 

Annual reductions in the cost in excess of $1.5 million will 
result from their termination and consideration should be given to a 
formula of re-establishment allowance to WOs and NCOs in this 
category. Based on performance while so employed, it is recom- 
mended that terminal leave of one month’s pay of rank for each 
year of service should be granted to call-outs on termination. 


Recommendation: 


That, as the Regular Army increment will make the appoint- 
ment of call-outs redundant, personnel affected should, on ter- 
mination of employment, be given terminal leave equal to one 
month’s pay for each year of service. 


ete 
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QUALIFICATIONS 


Qualification requirements for officers, NCOs, and militiamen 
should be reviewed and revised together with age limits for promo- 
tion for officers and NCOs. 


Officers: 


Lieutenant: 


Provisional 2nd Lieutenants should be required to complete 
qualifications to Lieutenant based on common to all corps subjects 
within a maximum period of two years. The present limitation of 
five years in the rank before promotion should not prevent the earlier 
promotion of keen and qualified young officers when a vacancy 
exists. 

Captain: 


Lieutenants should qualify for promotion to the rank of Captain 
within three years of their appointment as Lieutenants. Captain 
qualifications should include passing a course based on corps subjects. 


Major: 

Qualification for field officer rank should include passing the 
field officer’s course, emphasizing the employment of all arms and 
including tactics and brigade deployment. 

Lieutenant Colonel: 


Promotion to command in the rank of Lieutenant Colonel should 
be restricted to officers who have satisfactorily completed the Militia 
Staff Course and had received superior ratings in previous ranks. 


mNicOs: 


Junior NCOs: 

Prerequisite for promotion should include one block of a two 
block trade Gp 1 and common to all Corps NCO course. 

Senior NCOs: 

Final block of two block trade Gp 1 and Special to Corps Senior 
NCO Course. 

Staff Sergeant: 

Qualified Senior NCO and block one of a two block trade Gp 2. 


WO2: 
Qualified Senior NCO and final block of two block trade Gp 2. 


Militiaman: 

Recruit’s qualification should require satisfactory completion 
of the common to all Corps Training Syllabus. 

Trained Militiaman: 


To qualify for the designation of ‘“‘trained militiaman” a recruit 
must have satisfactorily completed the Special to Corps Training 
Syllabus. 
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As stated in Part I, officers and NCOs serving in PN u 
should be qualified for and promoted to the respective ranks P 
to attaining the following suggested ages: 


Gantains riled aa Age’ 29, (Senior NCOMt ja. aie! Age 32 
MAIOrS oO ee a ge BA) WOR late arate ae Age 37 _ 
Leola Keeley WO ae Be Age 40 


The retirement age for officers and NCOs in technical and service 
units should conform with Regular Army practice. 


TRADES QUALIFICATIONS 


Militia tradesmen cannot be expected to obtain the same standar 
as the Regular troops and separate qualifications should be established — 
for ab initio training of tradesmen. Further, civilian trade qualifica- 
tions should be recognized as partial or even full qualifications fo 
Militia trades-pay where skills are similar. The impossibility of ob-— 
taining trade qualifications within a° reasonable time a 
militiamen and fails completely in its objective. a 


Recommendation: 


That similar civilian trade qualifications be recognized for 
Militia trades-pay. 


PAY, 


Part I outlined in descriptive form a new proposal for Militia pay 
in the form of bonus rather than a per diem rate. Apart from prog 
viding an incentive for attendance at parades, the proposed system 
would substantially reduce the administrative paperwork under the! 
present procedures. (See Part I, page 30.) The intention is that this | 
new procedure would be applicable for local training and summer 
camp. Attendance at Corps Schools or similar full time courses would 
be carried out under normal Pay and Allowance Regulations. % 

Appendix 1 to Annex B shows the scale of bonus, after tax aedueg 
tions, for all ranks with an example of how the bonus is computed. 

Appendix 2 to Annex B is an example of the proposed Canadian 
Militia Bonus Ledger Sheet. a 

Appendix 3 to Annex B is an example of the proposed Canadian 
Militia Bonus Voucher. y 

The Commission is of the opinion that the latter two forms will 
replace the existing paperwork and that this will be all the documen-_ 
tation necessary with respect to pay. Adherence to the Block system 
allows for no exceptions, nor should any be needed. 4 


THE YOUNG MILITIAMEN PROGRAM 


The Young Soldiers Training Program, also called the Studen r 
Militia Training Program, has the unanimous endorsement of both 
Regular and Militia Commanders. It is not yet clear that the Program 
will provide a flow of militiamen to units, largely because it has not 
been in operation long enough to indicate a pattern. However, it is 
established beyond question that young men who undertake this 


raat 
(me 


i training derive great benefit oi it. Commanders who have operated 


Bent achieved by these young uGunere in a very short training 
program. Their keenness and application earned the highest praise 
_ wherever the Program was discussed. 


x Improvement could be achieved in two areas. Firstly, the increas- 
é ing popularity of the Program should permit a more stringent selec- 
_ tion procedure. Secondly, there are variations in the Program between 
4 Commands and efforts should be made to establish uniform training 
f standards applicable across the country, and operate the Program 

Byithin the unit rather than a separated project. It is suggested that a 
PMtanual for the guidance of all Commanding Officers be prepared 
based on the experience and procedures developed by a selected 
_Commanding Officer who has been highly successful in the operation 
of the Program. As a first step toward uniformity, the Commission 
i recommends that a new name, i.e., Young Militiamen Program, be 
Bee otately taken into use in all Cone nds. 


There is a strong expectancy that when the average age of the 
“Militia is reduced, the young militiaman will be encouraged to join 
t the Militia and the Program will be a major source of recruits. 


Ng The benefits to the individual militiaman from this training, how- 

i ever, go far beyond the immediate objective of finding recruits for 

4 Militia units. Training in self-discipline, group activity and the re- 

_ sponsibilities of citizenship are provided to a youth at a critical age in 

his development. The broad benefits to the individual young man 

_ strongly suggest that this program should have complete endorsement 
by the Federal Government as a whole. 


‘ "Recommendation: 
Ay! 


¥ That the Young Soldiers Training Program be re-designated 
‘4 the Young Militiamen Program and that the potential advantages 
inherent in this Program, both to the Militia and the youth of the 
country, be vigorously pursued. 


MANNING DEPOTS AND PERSONNEL SELECTION UNITS 


Manning Depots were created to prevent the reoccurrence of the 
confusion experienced in the mass recruitment of the 27th Brigade 
for Korea. The new concept of forces-in-being and the roles assigned 
to the Militia has made Manning Depots redundant and accordingly 
they should be disbanded. The same disposition also applies to the 
Command Personnel Selection Units. 
The direct cost of maintaining Manning Depots is in excess of 
$650,000 annually. Their artificial duties are the complete documen- 
- tation of the Militia in accordance with the Regular Army procedures. 
_ The enrolment of a militiaman is a major operation using the Regular 
_ Army form. A militiaman who presents himself at a unit may be 
| delayed from three to six weeks before he is accepted and the neces- 
sary paperwork processed. The effect of this is to discourage potential 
4 recruits who are unable to understand why it takes this length of 
. time before their application is completed. 
_ ‘In Part I of the Report it was recommended that a recruit should 
_ be engaged by the unit and at the time he first presents himself for 
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enrolment. This can be accomplished by completion of the attesta- @ 
tion card used prior to 1939 and can be completed under unit control. 
This simple document, which contains all essential details, would 
be substituted for the present five-part form which takes hours to © 
complete. As an indication of the detail involved, Part One of the 

form has 39 sections on personal information and two full pages are 
required for the medical examination. It is not surprising that it takes 
a minimum of three parade nights to process the form. 


In the first instance, it is important to enroll a recruit promptly, 
and the avoidance of this mass of paperwork at this stage is impera-_ 
tive, particularly when it is recognized that the turnover in the 
Militia exceeds 100% annually. 

Selection procedures are not required at the time of enrolment 
because they involve so much waste effort in relation to the number 
of militiamen who remain with the unit. The Commission feels, how- 
ever, that when a militiaman is qualified and considered for promotion 
to Junior NCO rank, the selection procedures should be carried out 
at that time, and provision should be made for Personnel Selection 
Sections to be retained for this purpose, and to train regimental 
officers in selection techniques. 


A Personnel Selection Officer and clerk and a Personnel Selection 
Training Officer and clerk would comprise the Personnel Selection ~ 
Section. There would be a Section attached to the Area Headquarters 
in each Area and in addition a Personnel Selection Officer and clerk 
on the basis of one per 600 all ranks Militia in the Area to be attached 
to selected units to facilitate the processing of militiamen prior to 
promotion. Half of the above officers may be Majors and clerical 
personnel may be CWAC or men in the rank of Sergeant. 


To ensure a reserve of trained, up-to-date PSOs, for emergencies, 
a number of PSOs equal to the above establishment would be called 
out for a two-week course at a Regular personnel depot or camp 
annually. 


All Manning Depot and Command Personnel Selection Unit 
officers surplus to the proposed establishment would be posted to 
the Special List and those called out for training would normally 
be obtained from the Special List. 


Recommendation: 


That Manning Depots and Command Personnel Selection Units 
be disbanded. 


CANADIAN OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


One purpose of the COTC in the past has been to provide a flow 
of trained officers to Militia Units. In recent years, officers from this 
source have not, in any appreciable number, joined the Militia. 

University students before being accepted as COTC candidates 
should be accepted by a Militia unit in the locale of the university 
which they attend. On completion of their university training and 
on being granted a commission they should fulfill a voluntary com- 
mitment to serve with a Militia unit in the community in which they 
eventually take up residence. It is the opinion of the Commission 
that unless ways and means are found to provde at satisfactory flow 
from COTC to Militia units, the COTC plan should be abolished. 
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Recommendations: 


(a) That university students, before being accepted as COTC 
candidates, should be accepted by a Militia unit. 

(6b) That, when commissioned, they should fulfill a voluntary 
commitment to serve with a Militia unit. 

(c) That, unless there exists a satisfactory flow from COTC 
to Militia units, the COTC plan be abolished. 


CANADIAN WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


The CWAC with a numerical strength of 218 officers and 3254 
Other Ranks is the fourth largest Corps in the Militia. Approximately 
half of these ORs are serving in units in the 18 trades open to women 
personnel. In past emergencies it has been demonstrated that women 
can perform many jobs normally assigned to men. The CWAC can 
undertake duties with static units, transport units and clerical and 
communications duties in the Security and Survival roles. To the 
extent they are able to release men for combat duty their contribution 
is a most valuable one. 

It is the view of the Commission that the CWAC should be 
retained and women should be encouraged to join units in the 
respective trades open to them. While serving with units, promotion 
to NCO ranks should be on the recommendation of the Commanding 
Officer and in accordance with the provisions of Canadian Army 
Order 256-6. 

The number of women serving in any one unit is insufficient 
to give them needed training in leadership, and this should be 
provided by summer concentration of CWAC personnel. CWAC 
personnel should attend a summer concentration before promotion 
to Senior NCO rank and again before being commissioned. This 
training is essential, since it can be expected that CWAC in the 
Militia would have to provide officers and NCOs in time of emergency 
to direct the rapid expansion of the Corps. 


Recommendations: 


(a) That the CWAC be continued and their recruitment in 
units be encouraged. 

(b) That promotion of CWAC personnel be a unit responsi- 
bility. 

(c) That before promotion to Senior NCO rank and again 
before being commissioned, CWAC personnel be required 
to attend at least one summer concentration of their Corps. 


MEDICAL UNITS 


The present Militia medical companies appear to be the best 
means of training medical personnel who will be immediately required 
In the event of an emergency. Existing medical companies in locali- 
ties where Service Battalions will be formed should become the 
medical unit of the Service Battalion. The Militia medical advisory 
staff should continue on the basis of one per Command to maintain 
liaison with the profession and to encourage trained medical personnel 
to join Militia units. 
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In order to retain as many medical officers as possible in unifo 
supernumerary medical officers should be authorized for major units 
and for sub-units when located a considerable distance from their 
respective headquarters. Medical officers now on strength surplus to — 
the revised requirements should be transferred to the Special List 
of Officers and when required they would be available for attend 


ance at summer camps or special medical courses. 


Recommendations: 


(a) That, where applicable, medical units should continue and 
form part of the Service Battalion. 


(b) That medical advisory staff comprising one Colonel and 
a clerk on the basis of one per Command should be au 


thorized and located in Command Headquarters. 


ROYAL CANADIAN DENTAL CORPS 


The existence of dental units is largely a device to have dental 
officers in uniform available in the event of an emergency. The train- 
ing of dental companies has not proven a practical matter and accord- 
ingly dental companies should be disbanded. 

In order to maintain dentists in uniform it is proposed that there | 
should be a Dental Headquarters established in each Command. Thisi: 
headquarters would consist of a Commanding Officer, 2IC, Adjutant 
QM, one dental assistant and one dental storeman. In addition, a 
dental officer and one dental assistant should be attached to each — 
major unit. The duties of the Commanding Officer of the Dental Head ( 
quarters would be to maintain liaison with the profession and t 
assist in recruiting dental officers for attachment to units. 

Dental officers now serving who will be surplus to requirement 
should be posted to the Special List. Consideration should be given t 
calling these officers out for refresher courses in field dental admin 
istration and to participate in summer training. The detail of th 
above proposal forms part of Appendix 3 to Annex A. 


Recommendations: 
(a) That a Dental Headquarters be established in each 
Command. Bit 
(b) That a dental officer and one dental assistant be attached 
to each major unit. * 
(c) That dental officers now serving who become surplus to 
requirements be posted to the Special List. ‘9 


REGIMENT DE HULL 


In the course of its investigation the Commission was made aware 
of the difficulty, in Quebec Command, of servicing properly the unit” 
in Hull because of its distance from Montreal and Three Rivers | 
respectively. Proximity to Ottawa logically suggests that for admin-- 
istrative and training purposes this unit should come under Easte n 
Ontario Area. This proposal is contained in Appendix 3 to Annex A. — 
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_ In Appendix 2 of Annex A, the term “Supplementary Order of 
attle” is introduced in connection with the disposition of units and 
ib-units. It is considered that units removed from the Order of 
a attle should not be treated as de-activated or dormantized or any 
similar term. In order that the name of the unit might be preserved 
and to facilitate the reactivation of the unit in the future, a Secondary 
der of Battle is proposed. It can be expected that the international 
situation will not remain constant and that the requirements for 
units, therefore, could vary in the future. The creation of a Supple- 
Ir entary Order of Battle provides a logical repository for units and 
carries a connotation that the unit, if required, can readily be 
nobilized in the active Order of Battle. 


Recommendation: 


That units removed from the current Order of Battle should 
i be transferred and held in the listing to be known as the Supple- 
"mentary Order of Battle. 
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_ The reorganization of units and establishment of age limits for 
espective ranks will mean the involuntary retirement of a large 
umber of officers in all ranks. Officers who are retired under the 
roposed changes should have their present rank confirmed on 
‘ansfer to the Reserve of Officers. All officers who express a 
illingness to serve in some capacity in static or Internal Security 
nits as suggested in Part I, page 21, should be posted to the 
pecial List. 

_ Specialist officers, i.e. medical, dental, selection of personnel 
fficers and officers with technical qualifications should in every 
stance be encouraged to transfer to the Special List pending 
ecisions which might require their services in a different capacity 
1 the future. In effect, the Special List would provide a means of 
holding available officers until their further requirement could be 
determined. 


ecommendation: 


_ That officers, especially those with specialist or technical qual- 
ies, retired for reasons of age, be encouraged to transfer to the 
‘Special List. 


SERVICE BATTALIONS Page 28 


It is proposed in Appendix 3 of Annex A to constitute Service 
ie in larger cities. Except when indicated in this Appendix, 
‘a Service Battalion will bear the name of the city in which it is 
ated. It is not intended that Service Battalions in the Militia 
der of Battle should be identical with the Experimental Service 
sattalion of the Regular Force. Its purpose is to provide a head- 
juarters formation responsible for the services units in the par- 
ular locality and its composition will necessarily vary from city 
9 city. The unified headquarters will function as a regimental 
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headquarters for services units of company strength such as RCASC 4 
and RCAMC. The number of these will vary depending on the units 
or sub-units of the respective corps remaining in each locality. 


Recommendation: 


That Service Battalions be constituted in larger cities and that 
these bear the name of the city. 


SPECIAL UNITS 


Since the beginning of history, armies have had special units 
which have formed the corps d’elite of these armies. Association with 
these units was the objective of all keen soldiers, and because they 
were special, the units set the standard of training and performance 
for the entire army. In World War II, Jock columns in the desert, 
Special Air Service in Italy, and Wingate’s Chindits are examples 
of special units which distinguished themselves in battle and won 
lasting fame. 


There is a need for similar units in the battle order of the 
Militia to satisfy the interest inherent in soldiers to belong to a 
special and distinguished unit. A number of proposals have been 
received along these lines, and it is the opinion of the Commission 
that a special unit should be tried experimentally to determine 
whether in fact it is a worthwhile objective. 


A commando type unit specially trained in guerilla warfare 
and related activities is certain to have a unique appeal to keen 
militiamen. On an experimental basis it is proposed that selected 
units undertake the formation and training of a sub-unit within 
their establishment. Special assistance would be provided by the 
Regular Forces and, depending on results, the project could be 
expanded. 

Along these lines the British have formed the Army Emergency 
Reserve, called the “Ever Readies”. Personnel who volunteer are 
carefully selected from territorial army units. They receive a sub- 
stantial bounty (£150 a year) if they sign on for one year and 
agree to be available for service outside the country up to Six 
months in the year. If called out, they receive an additional bonus 
and their civilian job is protected by law. The purpose of the “Ever 
Readies” is to have immediately available a stand-by force for 
emergency purposes. It is not considered that the defence com- 
mitments of Canada warrant the formation of a similar force 
at the present time. However, should additional commitments under 
U.N. or NATO arrangements overextend Regular Army resources, 
this means of providing an immediately available reserve pool should 
be implemented. 


Recommendations: 


(a) That experimental sub-units be formed in selected units 
to train in guerilla warfare and related activities as a 
special force in the Militia. 


(b) That the formation of an emergency reserve similar 
to British “Ever Readies” should be initiated when it is 
apparent that Regular Army resources are overextended. 
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ARMOURIES 


The reorganization of the Militia has eased considerably the 
iccommodation problem that existed in many parts of the country. 
However, there remain a few areas where the situation is critical 
and requires early attention. These localities presently have units 
which are vigorous despite the handicap of inadequate accommoda- 
ion. Unless some positive plan is made to alleviate the situation, 
it can be expected that in the process of time the units will lose 
‘their interest and enthusiasm. 

Listed below are localities which the Commission considers 
should have immediate attention: 

Vancouver: 

: It is suggested that a study of Armoury accommodation be made 
in the Vancouver Area for the following reasons: 


(1) Although promised, there have been no new buildings con- 
‘structed since 1935. During that period of time there has been a 
decided shift in population which places the Beatty Street Armouries 
in a most unenviable position. It is a venerable landmark in the 
City’s history with no outdoor drill space or parking area, bypassed 
by progress and serving fewer people each year. 


(2) Four years ago rented accommodation housing the Irish 
Fusiliers was destroyed by fire. Since that time the Irish have been 
occupying sub-standard accommodation. 


(3) The land occupied and owned by DND at Jericho has long 
been coveted by the City of Vancouver for recreational purposes. 
Each year new attacks are made by the City to obtain this valuable 
waterfront property. It might be possible for DND to release, rent 
or trade this property to the City and new accommodation made 
available for the units presently being housed there. 
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Funds for a multiple purpose armoury could be found from the Page 32 


disposal of Beatty Street and from that DND property recommended 
for disposal by the Commission. 


Kimberley: 
The 17th Fd Sqn in Kimberley occupies a lodge hall and a garage 


at an annual cost of $4600. This space is entirely inadequate for the 
“unit and should be replaced by a company-sized armoury. 


Sudbury: 

Sudbury is an area where the Militia should be maintained. 
Under the reorganization it has one infantry battalion and a techni- 
tal squadron. These units are presently housed in a rented factory 
‘and a rented hall. Both buildings are reported to be in indifferent 
condition. A very strong case can be made for the construction of 

an armoury in this part of Central Ontario Area. It is expected 
that with the reorganization, two excellent units can function in 
Sudbury and proper facilities should be provided as high priority. 


Eastern Quebec Area: 


In the lower St. Lawrence region are a number of excellent 
units which have survived despite the inattention which has been 
given to accommodation in this area in the last 25 years. In the Lake 


St. John district an armoury is urgently needed in Jonquiere Area 
i), 21314—3 
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between Jonquiere and Arvida where units in both localities ca 
be readily served because they are only three miles apart. Regimen: 
du Saguenay, the unit in the area, is a strong unit in an expanding 
part of the Province of Quebec. The provision of adequate armoury | 
facilities in accordance with the above proposal should be given | 
highest priority. Ag | 

Two companies of the Regiment du Chaudiere are presently | 
located in leased property in Beauceville and St. George du Beauce, 
The Fusiliers du St Laurent has D Coy located in the leased Arena 
in Matane. None of these three buildings are satisfactory and a 
study should be undertaken to determine the best possible solution 
to the accommodation problem which is presently a severe handi- | 
cap to these sub-units. “| 


TRANSPORTATION 


It has been stated elsewhere that sub-units located within 
reasonable distance of another unit or sub-unit should be encouraged 
to become part of that unit or sub-unit and continue in the Militia. 
As a matter of principle, every effort should be made either to 
retain the individual in his own Corps, or to facilitate the transfer 
to another Corps of every fit officer and militiaman who desires 
to continue service. 

Where reasonable public transportation is not available, trans- 
portation should be provided to carry militiamen to and from 
parades. School buses operated by communities might well be 
interested in additional revenue from this service in lieu of military 
transportation. The elimination of maintenance costs incurred by 
small sub-units would more than provide necessary funds to arrange 
transportation in these special cases. fi 


Recommendation: 


That where necessary and advantageous transportation 
should be provided to carry militiamen to and from parades. 


CONTROL 


The Commission hopes that the Militia as reorganized will be 
found to be a flexible organization which can be increased of 
decreased in size and cost as prevailing conditions require. The 
instrument of control will be found in the size of establishments of 
major and minor units rather than in the disbandment and organiza- 
tion of units. The requirement of allowing each community in the 
country to make its proportionate contribution makes the 
proposed system imperative. As reorganized, by controlling the size 
of establishments, the Militia can be expanded to meet almost any 
foreseen requirements or can be reduced to minimum requirements 
without hardship to any community. 
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Appendix 1 to Annex A: 
Present Militia Order of Battle by Areas 
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Moen i ae 
ANNEX B 10) 
- Part II of Report by ena, 
Commission on Reorganization 
of the Canadian Army Sexcaein d 


CANADIAN MILITIA BONUS 
BASED ON 
TRAINING YEAR 


RANK NEW RATE | BLOCK/CAMP COMPLETION _ 


Pte Recruit Basic 95.00 20.00 15.00 
Gpl 107.00 23.00 15.00 
131.00 29.00 15.00 


Pte Trained Basic 99.00 21.00 15.00 
Gpl 111.00 24.00 15.00 © 
135.00 30.00 15.00 


116.00 24.00 1 2ON00 tii 
Gp 1 128.00 27.00 20.00.53 
152.00 33.00 . 20.00 


156.00 34.00 20.00 
Gp 1 168.00 37.00 20.00 
192.00 43.00 20.00 


164.00 36.00 20.00 
Gp 1 176.00 39.00 20.00 
Gp 2 200.00 45.00 20.00 


185.00 40.00 25.00. 
Gp l 197.00 43.00 25.00 
221.00 49.00 25.00 


210.00 45.00 30.00 
Gpl 222.00 48.00 30.00 
246.00 54.00 30.00 


243.00 52.00 35.00 
Gp l 255.00 55.00 35.00 


Gp 2 279.00 61.00 35.00 
wol Basic 268.00 57.00 40.00 

Gp 1 280.00 60.00 40.00 

Gp 2 304.00 66.00 40.00 
Lt 280.00 60.00 | 40.00 
Capt 360.00 80.00 40.00 
Major 470.00 105.00 50.00 
Lt Col 600.00 135.00 60.00 
Col 758.00 172.00 70.00 
Brig 985.00 225.00 85.00 


A Pte Recruit can, in his first training year, receive a bonus of $95. To obtain this he must 
complete 63 day’s attendance in each of the three training blocks. This entitles him to $20. 
per each Block or a total of $60. In addition, provided he spends 6 days at summer camp 
he is entitled to another $20. This makes his total bonus $80. Having met fully these require-_ 
ments, he receives an additional bonus of $15., which makes the total amount $95. 
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Appendix 2 to 
ANNEX B to 
Part II of Report by 
Commission on Reorganization 
Page (lxxxi) of the Canadian Army (Militia) 
CANADIAN MILITIA 


BONUS SHEET 


eet Si vi A UI A AL a gn eR Ae Oe EE ne eee ree a rest 
——— eee ooo ——“Mmw—m«—“—Ma—_mnwan>nnanam™ms’] 


Recmmentat Numser  B-0000 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 


Rank Cpl 
Camp 
eos ti Brock 1 Brock 2 Buock 3 |TRAINING| SURNAME Brown 
Ont ae 
PLETED DATE DATE Date DATE Given NAMES Alward Johnson 
RSet Mal fae aN CUAL ISS TTS gor ead ICC ER 
$ 11 Jan 64] 2Apr 64] 15 Aug 64 ee Crvin1AN ADDRESS 000 Xmouth St. 
eee eee eeee ee eee eee eee eae ee eee area ee ee ee hat ROR VA NO Soh fore rere an T 
1 13 Jan 64] 6 Apr 64 | 17 Aug 64 Ottawa 4, Ont. 
14 19Jan 64] 6Apr 64} 3Sep 64 Unit Rush More Rifles 
Meee a |e eee A ee UT LO ae 
2 23 Jan 64 | 19 Apr 64 8 Sep 64 Pay Recorp BiocKk 
24 23 Jan 64 1 May 64 | 20Sep 64 Errec- | Pr20| Rank | Brock | Com- 
| | | 11 Jul 64 TIVE No & & Rave | PLETION 
3 1 Feb 64| 3 May 64] 29Sep 64 Datr YR Group |or Pay| Rate 
33 3 Feb 64] 3 May 64 | 11 Oct 64 Pt ee 1 Dec 63 | 18/63 |Cpl GP 2} 45 ,00 | 20 |00 
12 Jul 6 —|—|——_|—_ 
4 8 Feb 64] 9 May 64 | 19 Oct 64 
42 11 Feb 64 | 15 May 64 | 27 Oct 64 Ho 
———- 13 Jul 64. | ———_—_ cm |) |__| 
5 19 Feb 64 | 28 May 64| 4 Nov 64 
53 19 Feb 64 | 138 Jun 64 |} 11 Nov 64 
ROE UE OTe MES) (ii INE) A ee Le ul 4 | | rr a | || 
6 26 Feb 64 13 Nov 64 
64 26-Feb 64 13 Nov 64 
Lee ee eee eee ena a ee ca ee ee Ua Ne Rr erie et 
7 11 Mar 64 1 Dee 64 
74 17 Mar 64 
oe 16 Jul 64 
8 Com- 
PLETED Avupitep spy AREA PAYMASTER 
Days : 
Totals 73 eR, 7 8 28 
Pay En- oe CE SU A eee 
TITLEMENT 45.00 ro) 45.00 45.00 20.00 Dats SIGNATURE 


ENTITLEMENTS & PAYMENTS MISCELLANEOUS 
5 DIELS Ra DR AEDT Ra Pl a RG UTS Ga pea ABU NANA DUR aE ain AIL Us aa em 
Misc Dersits PAYMENTS 
En- AMOUNL. | | \ BALAN GB 
TITLEMENT MV No | Amount DUE AR No | Amount 
Block 1 45 | 00 8 5 | 00 40 | 00 11 40 | 00 
Block 2 ro) co) co) ? 
Block 3 45 | 00 45 | 00 19 45 | 00 
Camp 
Tng 45 | 00 46 10 | 00 35 | 00 nay 35 | 00 
Comple- 
tion 20 | 00 p 20 | 00 28 20 | 00 
Totals 155 | 00 15 | 00 140 | 00 140 | 00 


eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ese a aera aaa cena ee ac a ee Ee TT EA TT 
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Appendix 3 to 

ANNEX B to 

Part II of Report by 
Commission on Reorganization 
of the Canadian Army (Militia) 


CANADIAN MILITIA 


BONUS VOUCHER Voucher Number 11 
UNIT RUSH MORE RIFLES Sheet Number 1 


Date 17 Mar. 64 


TRG Pay Debits Net 
Number] Rank Name Summary Entitlement M amount Signature 
Block |Days No | Amount] due 
B-0000 | CPL | 1 Brown AJ 1 73/8 45 | 00 8 5 | 00 40 | 00 | 1AJ Brown 
2 Fg ea ae 2 
3 nh 3 
4 Ve 4 
B-0000 | CPL| 5 Brown AJ 3 7/8 45 | 00 45 | 00 | 5 AJ Brown 


| Voucher No 19 


B-0000 | CPL | 34 Brown AJ | Camp | 8/8 45 | 00 | 46 10 | 00 | 35 | 00 | 34 AJ Brown 
Voucher No 27 
B-0000 | CPL] 35 Brown AJ | Com- |28/30 20 | 00 20 | 00 | 35 AJ Brown 
pletion Voucher No 28 
36 ys 36 
37 a 37 
38 ye 38 
TOTALS 


I certify that the mem- | I certify that I have 

HQ FE NO | Vote} PRI| SA | OBJ | Amount} bers shown on this | audited this voucher 

—_ | ——_ | —_ | —__|—__|——__ voucher have performed | and have found it to be 

training as shown: that | in accordance with unit 

—__|—_____|—___|__|—__| entitlements are in ac-| records and that the 

cordance with their | amounts shown have 

----|————_——_| status: and that there | been paid and recorded 
CLASSIFIED BY| EXAMINED BY] TOTAL} are’ no outstanding | on unit records. 


FORTREASURY charges for kit deficien- 
OFFICER cies, etc. 
Date Commanding Date Signature 
CAFD Officer 


Designation: 
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Page (lxxxiii) 


‘tions will also occur in these areas the estimate given below is” ; 


Appendix 1 to 
ANNEX C to 
Part II of the Report by ah 
Commission on Reorganization — 
of Canadian Army (Militia) 


SUMMARY OF COST REDUCTIONS 


The present system of reporting Militia costs by categories does 
not permit the accurate isolation of costs elements within categorie 
To re-cast the accounts would be a major operation and impossib. 
to undertake because of time limitations. Accordingly the only 
approach open was to synthesize the Militia Personnel and Main- 
tenance Costs for the Militia giving full effect to the proposed 
reorganization and compare with the firm figures provided by the © 
Comptroller General for the year 1963-64. Similarly, the rent and © 
maintenance reductions were calculated and compared with the © 
Accommodation Costs for the year 1963-64. The remaining cost © 
categories, i.e. Other Personnel Costs, Other Maintenance, oe a 
Expenditures and Canadian Army Support of Militia have been — 
assumed to be the same as given for the year 1964. Since cost reduc- 


conservatively stated and will undoubtedly be exceeded. 


‘ 

(a) Reductions in Militia Pay ............ $7,108,000. ; 
(b) Reduction in Militia Rent ............ 330,573 ie 
(c) Reductions in Militia Accommodation a 
Cost other than Rent ............ 747,976 : 


Tot Te oa ieee ahead .. $8,186,549 a 


Rayon 


APPENDIX "BM" 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE POSITION 
on the 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
on the 
REORGANIZATION OF THE CANADIAN ARMY (MILITIA) 
Public Relations Reference—Part I Pages 1-4 


(a) Commission Recommendations 


(1) “That a positive public relations programme in support of the 
activities of the Militia be implemented immediately. 


(2) That such a programme be financially supported by federal funds 
and centrally controlled. 


f i; ia (3) That initially, the establishment and organization of such a pro- 
od gramme be placed in the hands of an agency, national in character 
and competent in its field. 


+ (4) That the present system of one PRO per unit be abandoned as 
) being costly and ineffective. Public relations should be co-ordinated 
at Area and one regimental officer per unit should be detailed to 
keep the Area PRO advised of unit activities.” 


(b) DND Position 


The Department agrees that a positive public relations programme 
is necessary and that it should be centrally organized and co-ordinated, 
however, it does not feel that a national agency is necessary or advisable. 
The Department’s Director of Information Services will be charged 
with the overall responsibility for Seuhiat ys 2 such a programme with 


will be co- -ordinated in the field at es level and one regimental — 
officer per unit will be detailed to assist the commanding officer in this 
function. Area co-ordination will be provided by the appointment within 
the Militia of two public relations advisers per Area whose task it will 
be to advise on and co-ordinate public relations activities. 


2. Authority of Commanding Officers Reference—Part 1 Pages 4-7 


(a) Commission Recommendations 


(1) ‘‘That authority be delegated to a Militia commanding officer con- 
sistent with his responsibilities to his unit and to his community.” 


(2) In the body of the report the Commission recommended that a 
commanding officer should be the final authority in decision making 
in the following areas: Training Programmes; Training Budget; 
Write-offs of Deficiencies; Special Training and Use of Armouries. 


(b) DND Position 


The Department agrees in principle with the Commission on train- 
ing programmes, write-offs of deficiencies and special training. The 
regulations regarding use of armouries are also being studied with a 
view to giving the local commanders increased authority in this 
connection. 
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3. Training Reference—Part I Pages — 
(a) Commission Recommendations 
(1) “That training programmes be designed consistent with the stated 


objectives and full support in equipment, training areas and per- i 
sonnel be provided by the Regular Forces.” 


(2) “That weekend training be encouraged in principle, but carried 
out at the discretion of the commanding officer, who is fully con- 
versant with local conditions.” 

(6b) DND Position 


The Department agrees in principle with this recommendation to 
the extent that priorities and funds will permit. 


4. Equipment Reference—Part I Pages 9-11 
(a) Commission Recommendations 

(1) “That the possibility of using commercial-type equipment and 
vehicles be vigorously explored. | 

(2) That efforts be made to obtain surplus tanks from other NATO 
countries.” 

(b) DND Position 

(1) The use of commercial-type equipment by the Militia is being 
thoroughly studied with a view to improving our position. However, ~ 
the factors of maintenance, spare parts, cost/effectiveness and life 
expectancy of commercial equipment have a bearing on the extent 
to which non-military pattern items can be provided. 

(2) The purchase of surplus tanks from NATO countries presents some 
disadvantages which cannot be properly resolved. Spare parts are 
usually not available in any quantities for tanks declared surplus; 
the cost of maintenance and tooling would be prohibitive; Regular 
Army RCEME tradesmen mechanics would have to be specially 
trained to carry out repairs on non-standard equipment. 

(3) As the new equipment needs of the Regular Army are met, and with 
a smaller Militia, it is felt that it will be possible to provide more 
adequate equipment. 


5. Training Aids Reference—Part I Page 12 
(a) Commission Recommendations | 
“That the pursuit of an imaginative programme for the develop- 
ment of training aids be fully supported by the Department.” 
(b) DND Position 
The Department supports the Commission’s recommendation. 


6. Training Manuals Reference—Part I Page 13 
(a) Commission Recommendation 
“That great care be given to the preparation of new training 
manuals,” 
(b) DND Position 


The Department supports the Commission’s recommendation. A pro- 
gramme for increased production of manuals in the French language has 
also been initiated. 
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7. Corps Schools Reference—Part I Pages 13-14 
(a) Commission Recommendations | | 
(1) ‘‘That a concerted effort be made to revive the role of Corps Schools 
for both officers and NCOs. 


(2) That course schedules be promulgated with firm dates at the begin- 
ning of the training year and that each unit receive a copy of the 
course manual.” 

(b) DND Position 


Militia courses will be conducted at Corps Schools whenever there is 
a requirement and a sufficient number of candidates can attend. A system 
will be initiated to notify all units, well in advance, of all such courses. 


8. Regular Army Increments Reference — Part I Pages 15-16 
Part II Pages 10-11 


Regular Army Support 
(a) Commission Recommendations 
(1) “That a system of Regular Force personnel attached to Militia units 
replace the present Regular Army instructional pools and call-outs 
under CAO 94-2. This would require approximately 197 majors 
and/or capts, 274 WO 1s and/or WO 2s, and 274 s sgts and/or sgts.” 


(2) “That Regular units should be responsible for providing courses and 
: attachments for Militia personnel.” 


(6)DND Position 


(1) The Department agrees that the Militia should receive Regular Force 
training and administrative support and this will be achieved in the 
following way: 


— 


(a) Militia units are to have an affiliation to the extent possible 
with the nearest Regular Army unit for advice and assistance. 


(b) Officers, warrant officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
Instructional Cadre are to be based on Regular units, schools 
or depots with the responsibility of conducting courses, exam- 
inations and summer training for the Militia. 


(c) Trained orderly room and stores personnel of the Regular Army 
are to support Militia units and the present Call-outs will be 
gradually phased out of Militia units. 

(d) Administrative staff officers are to be appointed on a full time 
basis in Areas to assist units in organizing their administration 
and to ensure that a high standard is maintained. It should be 
made clear that these officers would not merely “advise” but 
would help units in solving administrative problems. 


9. Physical Fitness Reference — Part I Pages 16-17 


(a) Commission Recommendation 
“That more emphasis be placed on physical standards and militiamen be 
stimulated to take a personal interest in their own physical fitness.”’ 
(b) DND Position 
The Commission’s proposal is supported. 
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10. Suggested Promotion Ages Reference—Part 1 Page 18 


11. Recognition Badges Reference—Part I Pages 18-19 


12. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE — 


Part II Page 14 

(a) Commission Recommendation : = 
(1) As stated in Parts I and II of the Commission’s Report, officers and - 

_ NCOs serving in combatant units should be qualified for and pro- . 
moted to the respective ranks prior to attaining the following ~ 
suggested ages: 


Lieutenants ...... Age 26. Junior, NCO’..... Age 26 
Cepcains ea oa aa Age 29 Senior NCO ..... Age 32 
VETOES su esi h re AEC RAW IO: 2s On eke Age 37 
Lieutenant-Colonels Age 37 WO1........... Age 40 


(2) The retirement age for officers and NCOs in technical and service 
units should conform with Regular Army practice. 
(b) DND Position 


(1) The Commission recommendation is agreed with in principle. The 
ages proposed for combatant units are being revised to the follow- 


ing: 

Lieutenants. ..... mge,26 Juntor (NCO oc: Age 26 
CPO TATIS: is cu Age 29 Senior NCO ..... Age 32 
IVPANOR Sites. Gok ABe SO WO Ois oe eau rene Age 37 
Lieutenant-Colonels Age 40 WO1........... Age 40 


(2) The Commission proposal that the retirement age for officers and 
NCOs in technical and service units should conform to Regular 
Army practice is agreed with. 

(3) Implementation of this recommendation will be carried out in such 
a manner as to avoid undue disorganization within Militia units. 


(a) Commission Recommendation 

“That badges marking significant achievement should be awarded 

to all militiamen on obtaining the requisite qualifications.” 
(6b) DND Position 

The advent of trades and specialty training will mean that Militia 


personnel may qualify to wear the appropriate trade badges as worn 
in the Regular Army. 


Uniforms Reference—Part I Pages 19-20 
(a) Commission Recommendations 


(1) “That there should be no distinction between the Regular Force 
uniform and those issued to the Militia. 


(2) That recovery of kit procedures be simplified and costed at a 
depreciated value to eliminate its obvious evils.” 
(6b) DND Position 
(1) The Department already issues uniforms identical to those of the 
Regular Army to the Militia, except for those items which either 
could not be issued or were issued on a restricted basis for budgetary 
reasons. 
(2) Recovery of kit procedures are under continuous review, to keep 
them as simple as possible consistent with public property accounting 
requirements. Review will continue in an endeavour to simplify re- 
covery as recommended by the Commission. 


Reference—Part I Page 22 


il “That those officers who have demonstrated ability as instructors bec es 
employed as cadet training officers, where possible.” ‘ 


p tb) DND Position 
The Commission’s recommendation is supported. 


4. Administration Reference—Part I Pages 23-24 ns 
— (a) Commission Recommendations ey 


, (1) “That a complete review of the present administrative procedures a 
be carried out with a view to eliminating costly practices and give 
commanding officers more authority. 


(2) That units as far as their involvement with administration is con- if a 
cerned, be on a modified field return basis.” | 


- (b) DND Position 
: (1) The Department agrees that a review of present administrative 
procedures is necessary. Steps are being taken with a view to 


streamlining pay procedures and giving the commanding officer 
more authority in the matter of allocation of training time. 


(2) When the results of current studies on personnel and pay accounting 
are known and implemented it is expected that the procedures will 
be greatly simplified 

(3) In addition, the appointment of Administrative Staff Officers in | 
each Area to help Militia units maintain sound administrative prac- 
tices will go a long way towards eliminating costly practices. . 


Attestation Reference—Part I Pages 24-26 


(a) Commission Recommendations 
(1) “That the system of re-engagement every second year be abolished. | 
(2) That a simple enrolment document be introduced and processed De 
entirely within the unit.” 
(bo) DND Position 
(1) The department is studying the effects of longer periods of since 
ment in the reserves. 
(2) A simplified enrolment document, to be processed within the unit, 
is to be adopted. 


16. Boards of Inquiry Reference—Part I Pages 26-27 


. (a) Commission Recommendations 

= (1) “That Boards of Inquiry for minor losses, injuries, and the like are 

; not necessary and a commanding officer’s certificate should suffice. 

(2) That commanding officers be authorized to write off minor losses. 

(3) That Regular Army officers, attached to units, be responsible for 
any necessary Boards of Inquiry being completed in an acceptable 
form.” 


(ob) DND Position 

Injuries have potential compensation implications, and seemingly 
minor losses can have far reaching financial result. Proper investigation 
is therefore essential for protection of public funds, and militia officers 
must be trained in this necessary function. Powers of write-off for 
Militia commanding officers are being studied. 


iy 
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17. Accounting Reference—Part I Pages 28-3 
(a) Commission Recommendations a 
(1) “That the accounting requirements of the Militia ‘unit should be 
reduced to a reasonable level consistent with funds involved and the — 
rate of turnover. Bi 
(2) That Area inspections should be revised to be less frequent and ~ 
more realistic by a proper balance between inspection costs and the © 
likelihood of serious deficiencies. Sampling with a scheduled number — 
of detailed inspections should satisfy the requirements. , 

(3) That annual depreciation should be recognized and a system estab- * 
lished whereby the percentage of depreciation becomes the write-off _ 
authority of the commanding officer.” By 

(b) DND Position 
(1) Studies are being made within the Department to streamline proce- — 
dures and simplify unit accounting. ; 

(2) Ordnance inspections are designed to balance units accounts and ~ 
provide advice on QM matters rather than to merely count stores. — 

They will continue to be held at regular intervals, but the possibility _ 

of reducing their frequency will be regularly reviewed. ti 


(3) The write-off system is still under review with a view to its 
improvement. 


18. Pay Reference—Part I Pages 30-32 — 
(a) Commission Recommendations Part II Pages 15-16 — 
“The Commission recommends a new Militia pay system based on a 
“bonus” rather than a “‘per diem” rate with the idea that it would provide 
incentive for parade attendance and would substantially reduce admin- 
istrative paperwork.” 
(6b) DND Position 


(1) The bonus system of pay is an interesting proposal which appears — 
to have considerable merit. There are advantages and disavantages i 
in the system and the Department is studying the proposal with a 
view to its possible adoption as standard for the Royal Canadian ~ 
Navy Reserves, the Royal Canadian Air Force Auxiliaries as well 
as the Militia. | 

(2) In the meantime everything is being done to streamline pay 
procedures to relieve the commanding officer of the administrative 
work load. 


19. Special Expenses Reference—Part I Pages 32-33 ‘ 
(a) Commission Recommendation 
“That reasonable expenses related to purchase of required kit 
appropriate to officers, warrant officers and senior NCOs be an allowable 
income tax deduction.” | 
(b) DND Position 7 
e 


Under current regulations clothing expense is not an allowabl 
deduction within the Income Tax Act. 


20. Contingency Allowance Reference—Part I Pages 33-34 
(a) Commission Recommendation 


“That Contingency Allowance entitlement should be altered to 
consist of two payments: 


(1) a basic amount payable to major and minor units at the beginning 
of the training season; and 
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cy (2) payment of a bonus in addition, to be determined by over-all 
k ~ efficiency of the unit.” 

| '(b) DND Position 

| The Contingency Allowance entitlement will be more closely related 
to unit strength, participation in training activities and administrative 
efficiency. Although the allowance is payable in arrears, advances against 
the allowance are permitted. 


241. Armouries Reference—Part I Pages 6 and 34 
Part II Pages 30-33 
(a) Commission Recommendations 

(1) “That authority for the non-military use of armouries be delegated 
to a Militia commanding officer consistent with his responsibilities 
to his unit and to his community. 

(2) That the present administrative system for control of armouries 
be revised with a view to making it more efficient and that a 
greater degree of authority be delegated to commanding officers 
in the sphere of public use of these facilities. 

(3) That a study of Militia accommodation be made in Vancouver, 
Kimberley, Sudbury, Arvida, Matane and St-Georges de Beauce, 
with a view to improving the accommodation situation by building 
anew armoury in each of these localities.” 


(6b) DND Position 

(1) The present administrative system for control of armouries is 
currently under study to determine the extent and latitude of 
authority Militia commanding officers may be given. 

(2) Armoury construction programs will be studied in conjunction 
with the Commission’s recommendations and the overall priorities 
respecting allocation of funds. 

(3) After reorganization of the Militia has been completed, the whole 
accommodation situation within the Services will be reexamined with 
a view to achieving maximum effectiveness. 


22. Composite Stores, Orderly Rooms and Messes Reference—Part I Page 15 
(a) Commission Recommendation 
“That, where savings in space and personnel are required, composite 
stores, orderly rooms and messes be established.” 


(b) DND Position 
The Department supports this recommendation. 


23. Disposal of Surplus Army Buildings Reference—Part I Pages 35-36 


(a) Commission Recommendations 
(1) “That, where practicable, facilities declared surplus be leased to 
communities at a nominal rate with the understanding that they 
become immediately available in the event of an emergency. 
(2) That, in the case of facilities declared surplus to requirements 
and disposed of by sale, the monies resultant remain under the 
control of the Department.” 
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(b) DND Position 


Retention of surplus buildings a arranging to lease them wou 
create a considerable administrative burden. The Department therefore — 
considers it advisable to dispose of any property for which there is — 
no foreseeable need. 


24. The Defence Association of Canada Reference—Part I Pages 37-38 © 
(a) Commission Recommendations 4 


(1) “That the present Conference of Defence Associations be re- 
designated the Defence Association of Canada and function as such 
after the annual conference of Defence Associations in January, 
1965. a 

(2) That delegates to the Defence Association of Canada be appointedill 
on a representational basis from existing units of the reorganized — 
Reserves and that this Sree ts be limited to serving officers — 


Corps Associations. of 

(3) That Corps Associations be self-supporting. i 
(4) That the re-designated Defence Association of Canada be the i 
recipient of the present total allocation of funds and that it assume — 

the control and responsibility for its disbursement.” i 

(6) DND Position Ne 
This recommendation is being referred to the Conference of Defence " 
Associations for study and comment. 


25. Major and Minor Units ' Reference—Part I Pages 20-21 
Part II Pages 6-7 
(a) Commission Recommendation 


(1) “That classification of units as major or minor will provide inherent L 


es 


incentive advantages.” ' 

(2) In the body of the report the Commission recommends at Part II © 
Page 6, that the designation of units as major or minor be dependent i 

on effective strengths as determined on change of command. bi 

(b) DND Position ) D 
The Department agrees with the Commission’s recommendations. . 

Hi 

% 


26. Militia Headquarters and Militia Advisers Reference—Part II Pages 7-10 
(a) Commission Recommendation a 
“That the present 27 Militia Group Headquarters be replaced by 15 : 

Militia Headquarters and five militia advisers.” 3 

(b) DND Position 


The closer relationship between the Regular Army and the Militia | 
after organization will eliminate the need for Militia headquarters. © 
Nineteen militia advisers (four brigadiers and 15 colonels) will be” 
appointed across the country. ; 


27. Call-Outs Reference—Part II Pages 11-12 ; 
(a) Commission Recommendation | a 
“That, as the Regular Army increment will make the appointment — 


of Call-outs, redundant, personnel affected should, on termination of | 


NOPE A oleta OECTA ta , WK Se Date aes A ers eit Part ad sane eh ie ae SUI al aaah cae STA 
pil pe ae ae y mh ay (¥ iy i ety Tow Beh BP WopAL yy ahs i : 
: ind etonim seer j ESS seat ; 
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employment, be given terminal leave equal to one eo pay for 
each year of service.”’ 
(b) DND Position 


(1) All Call-outs under CAO 94-2 and Permanent Giaeniy Room and 
Quartermaster Assistants will be phased out as trained Regular 
Army personnel become available. Phasing out of Call-outs will 
take several months. 


q { (2) Call-outs will be given a minimum of three months notice including 
. 30 days of terminal leave. 


, 28. Qualifications Reference—Part II Pages 12-14 


(a) Commission’s Views (Not carried forward into recommendations). 
Their views detail qualifications for officers, WOs, NCOs and Militia- 
men, excluding trades qualifications. 
(b) DND Position 


The Department agrees with the commission on qualifications. 


29. Trades Qualifications Reference—Part II Page 15 


(a) Commission Recommendation 
“That similar civilian trade qualifications be recognized for Militia 
Trades-pay.” 
(b) DND Position 


The Commission’s recommendation is supported, subject to regula- 
tions already in effect permitting such recognition. 


1d 30. The Young Militiamen Programme Reference—Part II Pages 16-18 


(a) Commission Recommendation | 
“That the Young Soldiers Training Programme be re-designated the 
Young Militiaman Programme and that the potential advantages inherent 
ai in the Programme, both to the Militia and the Youth of the country, 
a be vigorously pursued.” 


ic (b) DND Position 

‘a The Department agrees that this Programme will continue. Inasmuch 
Ae as three of the four commands use the term “Student Militia”, and as 
ie it best describes the type of individual wanted in the programme, its 
wi use is agreed as the standard designation. Actual training methods will 


% be decided at the local command level and more stringent selection of 
candidates will be made. 


31. Manning Depots and Personnel Selection Units 
Reference—Part II Pages 18-20 
(a) Commission Recommendation 
“That Manning Depots and Personnel Selection Units be disbanded.” 
a (b) DND Position 
ae The Commission’s recommendation is agreed to and will be im- 
" plemented. 


i 32. Canadian Officers’ Training Corps Reference—Part II Page 21 
(a) Commission Recommendation 


(1) “That university students, before being accepted as COTC candi- 
dates, should be accepted by a Militia unit. 
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(2) That, when commissioned, they should fulfil a voluntary commit- 

ment to serve with a Militia unit. “| 

(3) That, unless there exists a satisfactory flow from COTC to Militia a 

units, the COTC plan be abolished.” 

(b) DND Position | | | 

(1) A closer relationship between the COTC and the Militia will be ut 

fostered to facilitate and encourage a greater flow of graduates to 
Militia units. 

(2) COTC graduates are required to sign a commitment for Militia | 

service after graduation. The present follow-up system is being | 

improved. “a 


Be. Canadian Women’s Army Corps Reference—Part II Pages 22-23 


(a) Commission Recommendation 
(1) “That the CWAC be continued and their recruitment in units be | 
encouraged. ny 
(2) That promotion of CWAC personnel be a unit responsibility. 
(3) That before promotion to Senior NCO rank and again before being 
commissioned, CWAC personnel be required to attend at least one 
summer concentration of their Corps.” 


(b) DND Position 
The Department agrees with this recommendation. Certain positions 
within the unit establishment may be filled by CWAC personnel at 
the commanding officer’s discretion. 


34. Medical Units Reference—Part II Pages 22-24 


(a) Commission Recommendation 
(1) “That, where applicable, medical units should continue and form 
part of the Service Battalion. . 
(2) That medical advisory staff comprising one colonel and a clerk 
on the basis of one per Command should be authorized and located 
in Command Headquarters.” 


(b) DND Position 
Medical units will form part of the Service Battalion. The Regular 
Force senior medical officer at Command Headquarters will assume 
advisory responsibilities on behalf of the Medical Services. 


35. Royal Canadian Dental Corps Reference—Part II Pages 24-25 


(a) Commission Recommendation 
(1) “That a Dental Headquarters be established in each Command. 
(2) That a dental officer and one dental assistant be attached to each 
major unit. 
(3) That dental officers now serving who become surplus to require- 
ments be posted to the Special List.” 


(b) DND Position 
(1) Dental needs will be met by a dental officer and dental assistant 
carried on the establishment of each major unit. 
(2) The Regular Force senior dental officer at Command Headquarters 
will assume advisory responsibility on behalf of the dental 
services. 
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636. Le Régiment de Hull Reference—Part II Page 25 
(a) Commission Recommendation (Not carried forward into 
summary of recommendations). 
“That for administrative and training purposes this unit should 
come under Eastern Ontario Area.” 
(b) DND Position 
There does not appear to be any material advantage to placing 
this unit under Eastern Ontario Area, therefore Le Regiment de Hull 
will remain under command of Quebec Command. 


37. Supplementary Order of Battle Reference—Part II Page 26 


(a) Commission Recommendation 
“That units removed from the current Order of Battle should be 
transferred and held in the listing to be known as the Supplementary 
Order of Battle.” 
(b) DND Position 
This recommendation will be implemented. 


38. Special List Reference—Part I Pages 21-22 
Part Il Page 27 
(a) Commission Recommendation 
(1) “That efficient officers retired for age only should be posted to 
a Special List, where they will be held available for assignment 
to static units and staff positions related to Internal Security and 
Survival, if required. 
(2) That officers, especially those with specialist or technical quali- 
ties, retired for reasons of age, be encouraged to transfer to the 
Special List.” 


(b) DND Position 
The Department agrees with this recommendation and is imple- 
menting it in conjunction with the supplementary reserve. 


39. Service Battalions Reference—Part II Page 28 


(a) Commission Recommendation 
“That Service Battalions be constituted in larger cities and that 
these bear the name of the city.” 


(b) DND Position 
This recommendation will be implemented in conjunction with 
the reorganization of the Militia. 


40. Special Units Reference—Part II Pages 28-30 


(a) Commission Recommendation 
(1) “That experimental sub-units be formed in selected units to train 
in guerilla warfare and related activities as a special force in the 
Militia. 
(2) That the formation of an emergency reserve similar to British 
‘Ever Readies” should be initiated when it is apparent that Regu- 
lar Army resources are overextended.” 


(b) DND Position 
This recommendation will be considered after the reorganization 


has been completed. 
21314—9 
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42. 


43. 


44. 
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Transportation — ‘ : | -Reference—Part II Pages 33 


(a) Commission Recommendation | 
“That where necessary and advantageous, transportation shoulda 
be provided to carry Militiamen to and from parades.” : 


(b) DND Position 
- This recommendation will be implemented wherever suitable publi 
transportation is not available. The authority will rest with the General © 
Officer Commanding. Bi 


Control Reference—Part II Page 348 


(a) Commission Remarks (Not carried forward into i ( 
summary of recommendations). 4G 


“The Commission hopes that the Militia as reorganized will be found ol 
to be a flexible organization which can be increased or decreased in | 
size and cost as prevailing conditions require. The instrument of con- | 
trol will be found in the size of establishments of major or minor uni 
rather than in the disbandment and organization of units. The require 
ment of allowing each community in the country to make its propor 
tionate contribution makes the proposed system imperative. As reor- 
ganized, by controlling the size of establishments, the Militia can be 
expanded to meet almost any foreseen requirements or can be reduced 
to minimum requirements without hardship to any community.” 


(b) DND Position 
The Department agrees in principle with the Commission’s remark 


subject to the stipulations that unproductive units may have to be © 
disbanded and/or new units formed when required. Be 


Establishments—Present and Reference—Part I Pages 20- 21 


‘ie 


Reorganized Militia Order of Battle Part II ee Me 


(a) Omission ‘Recommendarion 


tainable total.’’ 


(b) DND Position 
The Department agrees with this recommendation. 


Summary of Cost Reduction Reference—Part II Page (Ixxxiii) 
(a) Commission Remarks ) 
(Not carried forward into summary of recommendations). . 

(1) The present system of reporting Militia costs by categories does 
not permit the accurate isolation of costs elements within cate- ¥ 
gories. To re-cast the accounts would be a major operation and ~ 
impossible to undertake because of time limitations. a 


reorganization and compare with the firm figures provided by thal 
Comptroller General for the year 1963-64. Similarly, the rent 


categories, i.e. Other Personnel Costs, Other Maintenance, Capital 
Expenditures and Canadian Army Support of Militia have been as- © 


anid. to be he same as given. te the Uae 1964, Stice cost hada : 
tions will also occur in these areas the estimate given below is- 
conservatively stated and will undoubtedly be eroregen 


(a) Reductions in Militia Peay sc "$7, 108, 000 — 
(b) Reductions in Militia Rent .... 330,573. 
(c) Reductions in Militia Accommo- 


dation Cost Other than Rent». 747,976 


4 TOTAL _—_‘ $8,186,549 


(0) DND Position 


After reorganization is complete, savings in an average fiscal year on personnel and operating 
costs should be $8,776,639, broken down as follows: 


Estimated 
1963-64 Proposed Savings Remarks 


ST st SAPO ERLE Ge $14,863,113 $9,161,184 $5,701,929 Based on present per diem __ 
system with recommended 
bonus system still under > 


study. 
Other Personnel Costs........... 3, 169,000 2,554, 500 614, 500 
rants, allowances, clothing, 
od, medical and transporta- 
PHT aN aR Ne IAS A Ta ; 492,000 139,813 352,187) Reflects decisions oe date. He 
ae closing accommodation. Re- 
Other Accommodation Costs (in- mainder is still under study. 


uding owned property)......... 4,727,620 4,166, 597 561,623 


Other Maintenance Costs......... 2,919,000 2,122,000 797,000 
(stationery, barrack stores, mis- 
cellaneous stores, spare parts, 
repairs, gas, oil, ammunition, 


< 


PN Pee NT d ala a cul Aealmar 8, 669, 000 7,919,000 750, 000 
Bi ae recs DIAG ure el atahae 34, 839, 733 26,063, 094 8,776, 639 
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APPENDIX “C” 


“REORGANIZATION 


CANADIAN ARMY (MILITIA) 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


. AMALGAMATION 


. CONVERSION 


. DISBANDMENT 
. RELOCATION 
. ORDER OF BATTLE 


. TRANSFER TO 


SUPPLEMENTARY ORDER 
OF BATTLE 


of the 


The combining of two or more units or sub- “an | 


units to form one entity. 


Transfer of a unit from one corps to another, 4 
ie, from RCA to RCAC, or change of role — 


of a unit within its corps, ie, to change an 
armoured regiment RCAC to a reconnais- 
sance regiment RCAC. 


Action whereby a headquarters or unit 4 


ceases to exist as an entity of the Militia. 


To change the geographical location of a iH 


unit or sub-unit. 


List of active units of the Militia grouped 
by Comd, Area, Location or Corps. 


Transfer of a unit or sub-unit from the list 
of active units to the list of inactive units. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 5, 1964. 
(33) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11:40 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce), Beéchard, 


_Deachman, Fane, Hahn, Harkness, Lambert, Laniel, Lessard (Lac Saint-Jean), 


| MacLean, MacRae, McMillan, McNulty, Pilon, Smith, Temple and Winch—(18). 


In attendance: Honourable Paul T. Hellyer, Minister of National Defence; 
Honourable Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister of National Defence; and Colonel 
C. P. McPherson, Director of Militia and Cadets. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the Reserve Forces. Messrs. 
Hellyer and McPherson were questioned on the contents of the statements and 


documents, respecting Reserve Forces, submitted to the Committee on Tuesday, 


November 3, 1964. 
Ot 1:15 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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a THURSDAY, November 5, 1964. _ 
q 11.40 a.m. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: We now have a quorum, gentlemen. | 
4 First of all I wish to apologize for not being here on Tuesday, but I gather 


“the meeting proceeded very well. We will continue today with questioning __ 


the Minister on his statement and the information that was provided to the — 
committee last Tuesday. 


to the questioning. 

Gq We have as witnesses the Minister of National Defence, the Associate 
‘Minister of National Defence and Col. C. P. McPherson, the Director of Militia 
and Cadets. The first questioner I have noted is Mr. MacRae. 

. Mr. MacRarE: Mr. Chairman, the first question I have deals with the 
advisers. 

, On page 9 of the recommendations of the Commission, with regard to the 
Department of National Defence the Commission recommended that instead 
of the present militia groups there should be 15 militia headquarters and 15 
‘militia advisers. The Department of National Defence and the minister did 
‘not accept that, and it is said there will be 19 advisers, four brigadiers and 
15 colonels. | 
What will be the actual authority of these officers? 

( If I were to put my whole question I think this will come into context. 
: Will these officers have any type of staff whatsoever? : 
: Will the officers be permanent force or militia officers? I take it te) 
will be militia, but I would appreciate an answer to that question. 

That is my first question. 
Hon. PAauLt HELLYER (Minister of National Defence): First of all, their 
esponsibilities will be to advise the general officer commanding or the area 
commander in respect to militia matters. This is a rather broad responsibility 
‘so that it depends to a considerable extent on the area commander or the 
eneral officer commanding as to the specifics of the advice that he requires 
rom time to time. 

In answer to your second question, they will have no staffs. 

The answer to your third question is that they will be militia officers. 


Mr. MacRaE: Then I have a small supplementary question. 

Do these colonels have any real command authority at all? You mention 
hat the colonel is an adviser, and of course that is perhaps what he is. 

Mr. HELLYER: He would not ordinarily have any command responsibility, 
ut it is possible that he might be given some command responsibility by the 
rea or general officer commanding, say, at a summer training camp or some- 
‘thing of this kind; but this would be a specific term of reference. 

4 Mr. MacRaE: Where would his real loyalty lie, then? I know you cannot 
plit loyalty in a service, but does it lie towards the militia or towards the 
area commander? Perhaps that is not a fair question, 

Mr. HELLYER: He is really there to provide a liaison between the two. 
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Mr. MacRarE: The second question I have refers to the attachment of — 
permanent force personnel, regular army, to the militia. I would like a few © 
figures, but of course I do appreciate that you perhaps do not have them. a 

What is the total of instructional pools that are now working with the 
Canadian militia? . 

Mr. HELLYER: If you have that information, Col. McPherson, would you 
be good enough to give it? 

Col. C. P. McPHERSON (Director of Militia and Cadets): At the present 
time we have a total of 332 call outs. 

Mr. MacRae: That is in all Canada? 

Mr. McPuerson: In all Canada, yes. | 

Mr. MacRar: How many are considered to be on attachment from the — 
regular army to the militia. | 

Mr. McPHERSoON: The instructional staff establishment is 854 all ranks for | 
the whole of Canada. : 

Mr. MacRasE: So that would be roughly 1,200? ; 

Mr. McPHERSON: Yes. : 

Mr. MacRaz: According to the recommendations there will be 750 from the @ 
rank of major down to the rank of sergeant who will be attached from the 
regular army to the militia. Where are you going to find, for example, 250 
majors or captains, which is what will be actually attached? Are they going 
to come from area and command headquarters? Are they going to come from — 
the permanent force, the regular force units? From where will you get these © 
people? 

Mr. McPuerson: Mr. Chairman, in answer to this question may I say that 
we accepted only part of the commission’s recommendation. The part we 
accepted was the recommendation that we should provide the militia units 
with support by attaching non-commissioned officers to run their orderly rooms 
and their quartermaster stores, but we did not feel that we could afford to 
provide each of these units with a regular officer complement. 

However, we are providing in each area one or two administrative officers 
whose task it will be to help each unit establish itself on a sound administrative 
basis, and to keep it there. They will not be there to advise; they will be there 
to help. 

The remainder of the instructional staff will be grouped in increments and ~ 
will be attached to regular units, regular schools or regular depots. 

The responsibility of these incremental staffs will be to provide courses of 
instruction, to set and mark examinations for militia officers and N.C.O.s, and | 
to provide instruction at summer camps. 

Mr. MacRar: May I turn to the part of my question which I do not think 
you answered? Where do you find these officers, especially the officers of field 
rank, the captains and so on? Are they now available? 

Mr. McPuerson: Yes, they are now available in the present instruc- 
tional staff. | 

Mr. MacRae: They are already there? 

Mr. McPHERSON: Yes. We feel that by attaching them to regular units, we 
will be able to provide better support and a higher calibre of instruction to 
militia units. 

Mr. MacRar: What do you mean by regular units now, Colonel? For 
example, take northern New Brunswick where the nearest unit would be, 
Camp Gagetown or area headquarters there. Do you mean they are on the 
strength of the Royal Highlanders of Canada, the Black Watch, or are they on 
the strength of area headquarters? 
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Mr. McPHERSON: That is right. 


z Mr. SMITH: Which is right? Will they be on the strength of the Black 
Watch? 

M Mr. McPuHERSON: They will be carried as an increment to the Black Watch, 
for example. 


Mr. MacRarE: My final question in this particular group is this. I notice 
_the retirement ages were raised by the Department of National Defence and by 
the minister. The Suttie Commission report, for example, recommended that a 
colonel could not be appointed to a command after he was 37 years of age, and 
that was raised by the department to 40. 
| Perhaps I should ask the minister this. Did the minister give any serious 
thought to raising it even higher than that? It is my opinion—though it is not 
-my place to give opinions but rather to ask questions—that it is still too. low 
at this particular point. 


Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if you are confusing two things—the age at which 
_they have to be promoted to rank, and retirement age. 


Mr. MacRae: Do the two not run together? They must assume command 
and be promoted by the time they are 40 or they do not stand any chance of 
commanding militia units? 

Mr. HELLYER: That is correct in so far as promotion to rank and command 

is concerned, but this is not comparable to the retirement ages which are the 


same as for the regular army, namely, 51 years for a colonel, and then 49, 
47 and 45. 


Mr. MacRae: Thank you for that answer. 

I have half a dozen more questions on specific units, but I realize there are 
a great many questions the members wish to ask, and if you will put me back 
on your list I will ask further questions later. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. MacRae. 


Mr. WincH: I have two questions to put at this time, and in order to 
expedite questioning and answering perhaps I may put them at the same time. 

May I first of all state that my English blood is roused by the fact that 
the Irish Fusiliers in Vancouver and Toronto—very famous names and regi- 
ments—are to be transferred to “supplementary order of battle.” 

I think, sir, that that is not understandable in view of the record over so 
many years of the Irish and the fact that they followed a most famous regiment 
in the first world war. | 

I have to say that, sir, because I think it is correct. Also, of course, I served 
with the Irish Fusiliers, the Second Battalion Vancouver Regiment, for a 

number of years. 

My first question, which I will tie in with another, is to ask you if we can 
have an explanation of the basis upon which the Suttie Commission recom- 
mended that the Irish Fusiliers, the Second Battalion Vancouver Regiment, 
remain in order of battle yet the Department of National Defence has decided 
not to accept the recommendation of the Suttie Commission and to transfer it 
to supplementary order of battle. This automatically leads into the second 
question. 

Could we have an exposition as to the real meaning of “supplementary 
order of battle.’—a most unusual selection of terminology. If my information 
is correct from reading and from inquiry, supplementary order of battle means 
a method whereby the name and the battle honours of a regiment will have 
an official status. However, as far as the existing enrolment of the Irish Fusiliers 
in Vancouver and Toronto, and all others who are coming under supplementary 
order of battle are concerned, it strictly means a paper record—a paper record, 
Mr. Chairman, of the entire enrolment. 
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If that is correct—and I would like that ep nied ay Gans isa supplementa 
order of battle beyond the maintenance of the name and battle honours? Ho 
could you in any way call them back in the event of emergency, national . 
international, when they will no longer be members of the militia and w 
have no training whatsoever? a 

This is a phase that has not been detailed yet, and I think it is one tha t 
- should be most fully explained. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Winch, first of all in respect to the broad picture, I thi 
the commission headed by Brigadier Suttie did an excellent job of carrying 
out the task that was assigned to them. They examined very carefully the 
many factors which were taken into consideration and they reached judgments 
on that basis. There were, however, owing to the limitations of time and per- 
sonnel available to them, some recommendations which upon examination w 
felt required further consideration, 

Among the additional factors was the national picture. We felt it was 
essential that the ultimate recommendations adopted be applied as fairly and 
equally in all parts of the country as was possible. 

Because of the limitations of time and personnel in the commission, th 
individual members of the commission had done a considerable amount o 
detailed work in their own areas, and the application of the factors, we felt 
was just a shade different in some parts of the country from others. These ar 
matters of judgment. So we reviewed all the decisions and came to the con 
clusion that in the great majority of cases—I cannot give you a percentag 
but I would say broadly 80 or 90 per cent—we would have no hesitation in © 
supporting their recommendation as it was put forward. In a few other cases 
however, in the interests of what we felt to be an even greater uniformity 1 
the application of the standards across the country, some of the decisions ha 
to be reversed and some were reversed in each direction. It was the applicatio 
of our review that resulted in some different recommendations from those tha 
had originally been put forward. 

In respect to the supplementary order of battle, Mr. Winch, you are quit 
right in saying this is an unusual terminology. It was recommended by th 
commission in order to do just what you have suggested; that is, to permi 
the names of famous units to remain while at the same time permitting th 
strength to be reduced to nil. Obviously the commission must have felt thi 
was a desirable recommendation and that it would preserve in an official - 
record the names, histories and traditions of these great units. % 


Mr. WINcH: May I ask, then, if that means that apart from the one facet 
tor which you have just mentioned, the Irish Fusiliers—and I am going t 
refer to them because I know them best—in Vancouver and Toronto are for 
all official purposes disbanded and that there are no members of those units 


Mr. HELLYER: That is correct. 


Mr. WincH: There is no way, therefore, of calling them back or giving 
any training to them or any consideration? They are out? 


Mr. HELLYER: Unless, as was stated in the statement, there was a re-. 
establishment of one of the units at some time in the future. a 

Mr. WincuH: How are you going to re-establish a unit except in name 
without completely reorganizing and re-establishing it? a 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Winch, this has been done many times before; units | Na 
have been disbanded and units have been dis-established and re- -established. oe 
This is not without precedent. mS 

Mr. Wincu: I am still speaking of the Irish Fusiliers. In your decision 
not to accept the report of the Suttie commission, did you find it impossible} 
to retain that famous regiment either in Vancouver or in Toronto? How is 
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4 that it so ee you have to remove them completely as a unit in both 
ies? 


Mr. HELLYER: It was merely a coincidence that brought about this result. 
Mr. WINCH: I say it is a very unfortunate coincidence. 


i Mr. SMITH: Mr. Hellyer, on the disposal of armouries, I believe it is said 
that they will be sold. I think that in a lot of centres the armouries that may _ 
become surplus are built on parks or close to parks or, in some instances, 
close to other recreational facilities. I would hope that the department would 
| take a very careful look at the sale of these armouries and, if possible, in 
_ some instances would try to make arrangements to lease them to the munic- 
| _ ipal authorities for two purposes: one, that they may at some future date 
e. be used again, and second, that they be kept in being for public purposes, and 
P that this should not be treated completely as a commercial transaction such 
as the ones dealing with other government surplus property. This is hardly 
a question but I would ask that-consideration be given to this point. Would 


Gite 


a like to deal with that proposition, ae 


are no longer required but to declare them surplus, and then the law clearly 
_ provides as to the method of their disposal. 


Mr. SMITH: We are familiar with that. 
Mr. HELLYER: I think this is a good policy and one which we should 


Mr. et: It is a good policy in its general application. 


Mr. HELLYER: At the same time I think we should be sure, before disposi- 
_ tion of properties, that there is not likely to be a requirement within the fore- 
seeable future, and we should be very careful in the application of this 
- judgment. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think this is true in some cases. I think it is also true that 
of late there has been a disposition on the part of the municipalities to expect 
_ payment in lieu of taxes, and it is very difficult to set out the intangibles of 
- the previously established contractual relationship. 


i Mr. SmitH: A great many of the administrative and training functions of 
_ the militia are now being taken over by permanent force officers and soldiers. 
-. Is that not so in the case of call-outs? You mentioned that there would be some 
centralization on pay and records. Has any estimate been made of the number 
4 of regular officers and soldiers who would be involved on a full time basis 
or an almost full time basis in serving the militia? 

‘4 Mr. McPHERSON: Mr. Chairman, the strength of the present staff is 854. 
_ That 854 will continue to support the militia. 

i! Mr. Wincw: Even the reduced militia? Will the same number be now 
available? 

‘ie Mr. McPuErson: That is correct. That is our present plan. 


Mr. SMITH: Except that there will no longer be call-outs and short service. 
Mr. McPHERSON: That is correct. 


pie Mr. MacRae: So that in addition there are these 750 that are added, 250 
ay Majors or captains roughly and 150 W.O.’s. 
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Mr. McPuerson: Two hundred and fifty is what the commission recom- _ 


mended. Is that what you refer to? 

Mr. MacRaeE: You said it is 854. 

Mr. McPHERSON: That is the size of our present instructional staff, out 
of which we intend to provide the close administrative support to the militia, 
as I have already described, plus instructional support. 


Mr. SmiItH: So there will be no increase? 
Mr. McPHERSON: No increase. 


Mr. SmitH: How quickly do you anticipate getting to the new age levels 
of militia officers and other ranks? 


Mr. HELLYER: We are careful not to be too specific about that for the 
reason that it has to be applied with discretion, but at the same time it should 
not be used as an excuse for not improving the quality and effectiveness of 
the units. 


Mr. SmItTH: I wonder if you are not going to be able to keep some of the 
older ones as a nucleus for some considerable time? 


Mr. HELLYER: I think the colonel may agree that there may be cases 
where young officers are not immediately available where this would have to be 
considered. 


Mr. LANIEL: I have three or four questions. First of all I would like to 
refer to your statement at page 7 where you speak about reducing accom- 
modation costs. You mention that some saving would be realized by releasing 
buildings held by lease or rental agreement. Do you mean by this that you will 
try and establish local units on a more permanent basis in permanent buildings 
in accordance with the position of the department regarding the establishment 
of an armouries construction program? 


Mr. HELLYER: I will try to answer what I believe to be your question. 
First of all, we will be giving up, due to the reorganization, a number of 
properties including a number of leased properties. There is also the additional 
question that in some major urban areas, the big cities, it may be possible 
to use other existing facilities in such a way that this will permit us to give 
up some of the properties presently used, including some of those that are 
being leased and rented. This, for example, is what we plan to do in the long 
run in Toronto. However, some of these plans will have to be worked out in 
the course of the reorganization, and only the ones that we are giving up due 
to the change in the order of battle can be referred to specifically at this 
time. 


Mr. LANIEL: You will take into account some of the advantages of the 
present set-up even though it might be under a rental basis as far as avail- 
ability to people is concerned? 

Mr. HELLYER: All of these factors will be taken into consideration. 


Mr. LANIEL: You mentioned that under the present plan the basis of an 
establishment will be 300 all ranks. Does this mean that all units will have 
to meet this standard? 


Mr. HELLYER: No, it is an establishment which gives them their maximum. 
At the same time we have said that it is realistic target in many areas and 


we would not expect major units in urban centres, for example, to be too 


far below establishment over a long period of time and still be as effective as 
we would like to see them. 


Mr. LANIEL: Will you permit them to go over that number? 


Mr. HELLYER: No, this is the maximum, except where there there are sub 
units of a battalion, say in towns outside an urban centre. 
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Mr. LANIEL: In this I imagine you will have to take into account the 


i question of the age limit and also the preparation of these new officers to 


serve the reserve well. How long do you expect it might take to have a much 
younger reserve with a forward looking attitude and an up to date outlook 
by renewing these officers and actually giving them a job to do and trying to 
build up that spirit of participation of the reserve as a support to the regular 


army? 


Mr. HELLYER: I think it is very dangerous to make predictions in respect 


- to dates, but we will commence this task at once and it will be pressed just 


officer? 


a 


as quickly as we can press it. 
Mr. LANIEL: As far as training is concerned, the position of the department 


— leaves me with some doubts as to where this will end. Let us first take the 


week end training, which is one of the recommendations. I think that strong 
emphasis should be given to week end training, maybe a stronger emphasis 
than has been placed on it by the department. The same thing applies to the 
corps schools for the preparation of officers. If you look at the position of the 
department, it is said that militia courses will be conducted at corps schools 
wherever there is a requirement. I think the department should take a stronger 
initiative in that field if they really want to build up the reserve. 

Mr. HELLYER: We agree in principle but there are limitations in practice. 
Maybe Colonel McPherson could amplify. 

Mr. McPHERSON: With respect to corps schools conducting courses for 
the militia, it has been our experience in the past where we provide courses 
for the militia that we get very few individuals attending, by virtue of their 
employment and other factors. We find that the corps school has to phase 
these courses into their normal programmes and it is a little discouraging to 
find that only one or two candidates turn up. That is why we say that if we 


can get a sufficient number of people interested in taking the course, we will 


certainly run one at the corps school. 

Mr. SmitH: Could I ask a supplementary question? Is it proposed now to 
take a harder line with the militia units who do not require their officers 
to get to these courses, and that they will have to get out? 

Mr. McPHERSON: Let me put it this way, that if an officer does not wish 
to attend a course to qualify, then he becomes dead-wood within the militia. 

Mr. SmitH: And you are going to take a hard line on this type of 


Mr. McCPHERSON: Yes. 

Mr. LANIEL: I have another short question. It is said here that C.O.T.C. 
graduates are required to sign a commitment for militia service after gradua- 
tion. Is that in existence now? 

Mr. McPHERSON: Yes, that provision exists now. Our intention is to empha- 
size it to the candidate. 

Mr. LANIEL: To what point does it exist? What are the results? 

Mr. McPHERSON: I would say the results have not been as good as I would 
expect, and there are several reasons for this: one is that, by virtue of move- 
ment and employment, the militia loses touch with the C.O.T.C. graduates. Let 
me give you an example. An individual might come from northern Ontario 
where his home town is located, take his university training in Toronto, and 
then move to Halifax to earn his living. It is a question of trying to identify 
the individual’s movement and to encourage him to join the local militia unit. 
This we are going to do. 

Mr. LANIEL: My line of questioning has merely led me to say that it is very 
important to increase the standards in the reserves and to increase their 
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efficiency if you wish to establish a program of public relations. I do not see ~ 
~ how you can establish a program of public relations unless you have efficient, 
capable men, doing training which the population will see, doing week end | 
exercises so that the population can see the young officers going to corps schools ~ 


and generally see some movement in the reserve, because otherwise we will go 
back to the present system. 

Mr. McNutty: Mr. Chairman, have these various units been notified of the 
decision by the Department of National Defence? 


Mr. HELLYER: They were all notified in advance of the public announcement. 

Mr. McNuuty: How soon will these units be transferred to supplementary 
lists? 

Mr. Hetuyer: Perhaps the colonel could answer that, but I would suspect 
starting from now and phased over the period between now and March 31st. 


Mr. McNuuty: What happens to the armouries where there are two or more 
units using them as well as the separate messes? What happens to the physical 
properties of the messes, the mess funds, and so on? 


Mr. McPuHeErRson: This will have to be gone into, of course: There are 
regulations in effect on the disposal of mess property and mess funds. 


Mr. McNuuty: What about the commissioned officers? I was thinking of 
my own unit, the 44th Field Artillery Regiment at St. Catharines. Will they 
automatically retire or are they transferred to a list? What about their 
commissions? 


Mr. McPuerson: If there is another unit in the locality, these officers may, 


of course, if they are acceptable, join that unit. If not, they will be transferred 
to the supplementary reserve. 


Mr. McNuuty: This again would be a matter of the complement such as ‘ 
transferring an artillery regiment like the 44th. I believe the 57th would be 
picking up the 10th Field Battery from St. Catharines so that there will be too 


many officers to transfer, would there not? 


Mr. McPuHrErson: I have to agree that some of them would have to be 
transferred to the supplementary reserve. 


Mr. McNutrty: In regard to transportation, and keeping in mind that the 


44th Field Regiment is attached to the 57th in Niagara Falls, how often do : 
you contemplate they would be required to participate in training with the © 


parent unit? 

Mr. McPuHerson: The regiment should get together at summer camps. 
There should be liaison between the commanding officer and the battery com- 
mander in that area; the battery commander will be getting direction from the 
commanding officer. 


Mr. McNuuty: This would not entail a great deal of moving back and 


forth? It would be possibly once or twice a year when transportation would — 


really be required? They would do their training in the batteries locally? 
Mr. McPHERSON: Yes, locally. 
The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your questioning, Mr. McNulty? 
Mr. McNu.Lty: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fane. 


Mr. FANE: I would like to ask the Minister whether the Unit Commanders 


or Battalion Commanders were consulted about relocation of outlying units in 
their command, or was it done entirely by the commission? 


Mr. HELLYER: I think, subject to correction, it was done by the commission 
plus the reconsideration that was given by the department when area com- 
manders, general officers commanding, and others were consulted. 
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. Mr. Fane: The Coniiandias Officer of the unit was consulted, I presume, 
iq in each case about relocation of an outlying company? 

i Mr. HELLYER: I do not imagine he would have been in each case. He may 
_ have been in some cases. 

. Mr. FANE: May I be specific, Mr. Chairman? 

{ I would like to refer to the Loyal Edmonton Regiment, which I think is 
_ now the Third Battalion of the Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry. There was a 
_ company of that division located in the town of Vegreville. It later became a 
_ platoon. This is being relocated. In Vegreville there is an armoury that was 
_ built some 12 or 15 years ago which cost somewhere between $150,000 and 
_ $250,000. That will become surplus now. I may say that when I was in command 
_ of the unit in Vegreville I always had a waiting list. Why should a unit, even 
_ a platoon, be moved out of a town when it has a record second to very few in 
_ Canada for recruiting during wars and in the reserve army? 

i Mr. HELLYER: I think the factors which were applied in all situations were 
_ applied there, Mr. Fane. 

, Mr. Fane: Meaning what? 

Mr. HELLYER: I gave a list of them the other day and I am sure you would 
- admit that the waiting list has shrunk quite considerably since you were com- 
_ manding the unit. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your questioning, Mr. Fane? 

Mr. FANE: Yes, thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Dr. McMillan. 


Mr. McMiILLan: Would disbanded armouries and other equipment come 
under the War Crown Assets Disposal Corporation for disposal? 


Mr. HELLYER: If the department comes to the conclusion that they are sur- 
_ plus, Dr. McMillan, then by law they have to be transferred to the Crown Assets 
Disposal Corporation for disposal. 

} Mr. McMiuuan: In other words, the municipalities would have to deal with 
- them? 

Mr. HELLYER: That is correct. 


By Mr. McMiLuan: I was interested in units. You say that the maximum num- 
‘i ber in any one unit was 300. Suppose you had two subunits; would you exceed 
the 300? 

Mr. McPuerson: I think it might help if I were to explain our contemplated 
- plan with respect to the strength of each unit. Where we have a regiment or a 
- battalion with outlying sub-units—that is squadrons or companies in, say, two 
other locations or more—the unit commander would have to first use up his 
strength of 300. Then he would apply for additional strength in blocks of 100. 


Mr. McMituan: How are the assets of the department carried on the 
books? Has there been any write-off; is there a write-off of arms because 
_ of their increase in age, and so on, or is everything carried at 100 per cent? 


Mr. HELLYER: This is a very complicated question which might be directed 
* elsewhere. Under our system we do not have a balance sheet which shows 
_ capital assets and provides for depreciation. We operate our governmental 
- system on a cash. basis. 

In respect of accounting procedures within the department, as was ex- 
- plained, these are done by law on the basis of cash. If a unit commander, for 
example, has to account for equipments which have been provided to him, 
bd these have to be accounted for on the basis of the initial costs rather than on 
x the basis of a depreciated value. 


t Mr. McMuiuuan: If, for instance, you buy an automobile, is that written 
_ Off each year or is it all on a cash basis? 
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Mr. HELLYER: It is all on a cash basis when we need new cars, if we have HS) 
money we buy them. When they wear out, we should get rid of them and get © 
new ones. i 

Mr. McMinLan: The assets as they might appear in the books do not ~ 
mean much. i 

Mr. HELLYER: We do not have an accounting of our capital assets. 

Mr. LAMBERT: In connection with the naval reserve and the deactivating 
of training ships, what plan has been evolved for the continued training of 
naval cadets and navy league cadets? He 

Mr. HEeLLyeR: I am not sure I can answer the question specifically, but 
in most cases accommodation is being provided by one means or another in 
the Department of National Defence buildings, and in some cases in other 
buildings belonging to municipal governments or private organizations. 

Mr. LAMBERT: May we get specific, and as I am intruding in a discussion 
of the militia here, perhaps the minister could take this as notice. 

I am primarily concerned with H.M.C.S. Nonsuch. It is the decision of 
the Department of National Defence to integrate with it some of the militia 
organizations which are scattered over the city of Edmonton where there are ~ 
some engineers, ordnance people, and what have you, who are housed in a 
conglomerate situation; and in order to maintain the N onsuch as a training base, 
you would do away with these conglomerate accommodations and bring in 
these other militia units. 

Mr. HELLYER: The tentative plan, if you will accept it, is to use the 
facilities for army reserve units and continue to make accommodation available 
for the sea cadets. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your question? 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Harkness. 

Mr. HarKNEsSs: I wonder if you have a summary to show the number of 
units by corps which are being in fact disbanded, going under, that is, the 
supplementary order of battle. We got started on this at the last meeting, 
when you gave us some figures for the artillery and the armoured corps inven- © 
tory. I think it would give us a better picture of what is happening on the ~ 
whole if we could have a list showing the number of units by corps. iy 

Mr. HELLYER: I think we have one here. 

Mr. McPuerson: The Royal Canadian Armoured Corps is reduced by six. 

Mr. HarKNESS: Would you please do the same with the others? 

Mr. McPuHERSON: The Royal Canadian Armoured Corps from 26 major 
units to 20. The Royal Canadian Artillery from 36 major and 8 minor to © 
22 major and 4 minor. The Royal Canadian Engineers from 7 major and 14. 
minor to 3 major and 16 minor. The Royal Canadian Signals from 8 major — 
and 11 minor to 3 major and 12 minor. The Royal Canadian Infantry Corps Mi 
had 60 major, and it has been reduced to 51 major units and two minor units. _ 

The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps had eight major units and 12 
minor units. They will now have 19 minor units. 

The Canadian Forces Medical Service had one major unit and 25 minor ~ 
units. They will now have 22 minor units. 

The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps had five major units and 7 minor 
units. They will now have 14 minor units. 

The Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers had five major uf 
units and 18 minor units. It will now have 20 minor units. 
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The Royal Canadian Provost Corps had 10 minor units, and will now 


have 11 platoons. 


The Intelligence Corps had six minor units, and will continue to have six 


minor units. 


Mr. Harkness: That is the entire list. Now, what about the commanding 
depots, all of which have been disbanded. Were they counted as major, minor or 
what? 

Mr. McPuHErRSoN: No, sir, we do not put them in that category, but they 
have been disbanded. The personnel selection units and dental units have also 
been disbanded. There were 14 manning depots. 


Mr. HARKNESS: One of the reasons I put this question was I noticed in a 
newspaper account that something like 58 major units were being disbanded 
and I wondered whether or not manning depots were included in that figure? 


Mr. McPHERSON: No, these were not included in the number given in the 
press. 

Mr. HARKNESS: So, this number of 58 is made up of the corps units which 
you have mentioned there, which have been reduced as indicated. 


Mr. McPHERSON: Yes. 


Mr. HarKneEss: Now, in this connection it would appear that the chief units 
which have been reduced are the artillery, the engineers, the signallers and the 
service corps. With this reduction does it leave anything like a reasonable 
balance of these units compared with the others in respect of the balance which 
exists in the regular army? 


Mr. McPHERSON: I would say yes, sir. I think it is generally recognized 
that we would have a greater requirement on mobilization for infantry than 


some of the other arms and, in respect of the artillery, we have a requirement 


a 


on mobilization for the training brigades of three regiments in addition to a 
certain number of reinforcements for the regular army, and we feel that in 
leaving 22 major units and four minor units for the artillery this would meet 
our mobilization requirements. 

Mr. HARKNESS: What about the case of the engineers, where you have a 
reduction of considerably over 50 per cent, and in the case of signallers where 
you have a reduction of somewhat over 60 per cent or up to two thirds? It 
would seem to me you are going to be very deficient in the militia and, there- 
fore, the basis from which you can draw off reinforcements, or for these three 
brigades so far as engineers and signallers are concerned. 

Mr. McPuHErRson: As you can see we have reduced the engineers by two and 
the signallers by four. 

Mr. HARKNESS: From the figures you have given me I can see this would 
result in a reduction of over 50 per cent. 

Mr. McPuHeERSoN: I wonder if we are using the same factor. 

Mr. MacRae: Colonel Harkness means the major units. 

Mr. HarkneEss: If you take the two combined, I think it would run to 50 
per cent. 

Mr. McPuerson: In the case of signallers, we have eight, but we are now 
organized in the regular army not on a regimental basis but on a squadron 
basis, so we have to have them organized as squadrons. In one or two instances 
we kept regiments. 

Mr. HarKNEss: It struck me that your proportion of engineers and signal- 
lers in particular is reduced way out of proportion to any other arms, and as 
you are well aware they are both extremely important corps. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think one factor that should be mentioned is due to the 


experience that we have had. Colonel McPherson will correct me if I am 
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wrong, but there has been some reinforcement in the signal capability of the 4 
Canadian army regular, and this provides a certain amount of redundancy in : 
peacetime which would be available on mobilization. ‘a 

Mr. Harkness: In that connection I think all experience in the past has © 
shown that one of the types of personnel which was always in particularly © 
short supply was the signallers. This is one of the reasons why I am concerned — 
about this very big reduction of signallers. Throughout the last war we were © 
in difficulties as far as signallers were concerned. 

Mr, McPuHrERSON: We reckon that with three regiments and twelve squad- 
rons we would get the required number. 

Mr. Hetuyver: Also, if we get some up to date equipment, this will have 
an even more important effect because with equipment they now have they ~ 
will not be well prepared for emergency circumstances, and if we can get a 
smaller number more adequately prepared, this would be quite an achievement. 


Mr. HaRKNESS: It is always highly desirable to get everybody as well trained 
as you can, and no doubt the better equipment you have the better your chances 
of doing that. Nevertheless, I do not think that is what we are talking about, at 
least what I am talking about is whether the balance here is a proper balance or 
not. This is very much open to question. 

I have another question in connection with these service battalions. I have 
not had time to go over it and to make any compilation. How many of the people 
that would normally make up a service battalion, ordnance, medical service, 
medical people, army service corps people, and so on, how many units which are 
not in these service battalions will be left in existence? 

Mr. McPeErRSson: There will be some, sir. I do not know whether I have the 
figure at hand immediately but there are some that, by virtue of their loca- 
tion, cannot be grouped conveniently into the service battalion organization. 

Mr. HarKNEsSS: This is the point I am getting to. The service battalions are 
in large cities, and I was wondering to what extent you were going to have 
people in these corps in smaller towns. 

Mr. McPHERSON: There will be some. 

Mr. HarRKNESS: You do not know how many? 

Mr. McPuHErson: It will be worked out in a minute, sir. 


Mr. Harkness: As far as these people that are not in the service battalion 
are concerned, is it planned when they go to camp that they will work in a 
service battalion or will there be an ad hoc arrangement just for camp purposes? 

What I am really getting at is will all these people be trained in the service 
battalion set up? 


Mr. McPuHeERSoN: This is perhaps the best way to do it; the service battalion 
commander would be responsible for summer camp training of the service units. 
In all cases this cannot be done because of the location of an isolated service 
company. 

Mr. Harkness: So far as their summer camp training is concerned, would 
these people who are not in the service battalion nevertheless be trained at sum- 
mer camp as part of the service battalion? 

Mr. McPHERSON: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkness: I think this would be highly desirable. 


Mr. HELLYER: They would have to be trained in this concept, because this 
concept is for the future of the Canadian army, and it would be difficult for us 
to coordinate militia with Canadian army training if it was not the same type of 
training. 


Mr. HarKNEss: I am all in favour of it, because I instituted it myself. 
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Mr. HELLYER: We have no disagreement here. I think it is an excellent 
ou Mr. HARKNESS: My concern was whether units which are not presently in 
us a service battalion who would be operating with one, will get the same training 
along with the others? 


j Mr. HELLYER: That which you have so well and duly initiated will be 
i carried out vigorously and efficiently, 

‘4 The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your questions, Mr. Harkness? If so, 
hy Mr. MacRae. 

i Mr. MAcRAE: I have a question supplementary to the one which was asked 
by Mr. McNulty, when he asked about the officers who would be in excess of 
the establishment. Is there any provision under this new plan for super- 
_humerary officers to be picked up as ordinary officers? Is there any provision 
_ whereby, when a unit is being struck off the supplementary order of battle, 
_ other remaining units may pick up the good officers as supernumeraries? 


Mr. McPuerson: No. If we have to keep a supply of supernumerary 
officers, our costs would increase. There is provision now that officers who are 
on supplementary reserve may take training. 


Mr. MAcRAE: You mean at a summer camp? 
Mr. McPHERSON: Yes, and that provision will continue. 


Wn Mr. MAcRAE: What we can do is to cut off the officers in some cases who 
) will have to be struck off the supplementary list of officers, even though they 
_are of age and so on. I wanted to deal with one or two specific units. I refer 
| “to page LXXVI of the “The Commission on the Reorganization of the Canadian 
_ Army (Militia), Part II”. The units are the first and second battalions of the 
Royal New Brunswick Regiment, and where according to the eighth line down 
_ the headquarters of the first battalion are to be at Fredericton, while the other 
| companies are in Saint John, Grand Falls, and Edmundston. Is it envisaged that 
there will be any change at all in the establishment of these units? To be 
Ki specific, will the other companies that you know, such as “A” company, the 
| support company, and the headquarters company, be in Fredericton? Is that 
| included in the plan? I realize there are so many units that you may not wish 
| to answer at this time, but rather to make a note of my question and advise 
| me later. 

. Mr. McPHERSON: I shall have an answer for you in a minute, Mr. MacRae. 
| You will notice that you mentioned the headquarters support and foo company. 
ji Mr. MacRae: There is an “E”? company and an “F” company now, but as 
| you know, there was only an “E”’ company. An “F’ company which is not 
} normal with an infantry battalion, but because of the amalgamation of the 
} Carleton and York and Scottish some years ago, an arrangement was made in 
| order to pacify the people who are interested in keeping the militia alive. Of 
| course, there is no necessity for that now because, as you and I know, there are 
| four rifle companies in an infantry battalion. No mention is made here of “A” 
| company, support company and headquarters company, which are the other 
| three necessary companies of a battalion other than those three which are 
| listed there. Are they all to be in Fredericton? 

Mr. McPuHerson: To explain our method of applying the establishment, a 
' concentrated unit would have to work within a ceiling of 300. We are making 
| provision for the kind of unit you referred to in order to permit an establish- 
} ment greater than 300. 

| Mr. MacRat: You mean a total establishment. We are getting away from 
| the question I put, but I will ask a question on that. Will the full establish- 
i of officers be permitted to an infantry battalion in a 300 total unit? It 
|. 214982 
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used to be 36 officers, give or take one or two, but if the ceiling is 300 will ‘a 


it be entitled to have 36 officers, one lieutenant colonel, six majors and so on? 


Mr. McPuerson: The figure of 36 which you mentioned, is very substan- ig 
tially the one I always use. That is infantry officers excluding the doctor, the ~ 


paymaster and that sort of thing. 
Mr. MacRae: Yes. 


Mr. McPuHERSON: Well, the figure in an infantry battalion establishment — 


is 41. In the new organization we will have 29 officers. 
Mr. MacRarE: That is the total, instead of 41? 
Mr. McPHERSON: Yes. 


Mr. MacRaE: Then, I take it, Colonel, what you are saying is that the 


establishment will be, say, 300 all ranks with 29 officers, but it is not con- 
templated there will be any change whatsoever in the composition of an 
infantry battalion; there will be four rifle companies, a headquarters and sup- 
port companies, and I presume that has not changed? 

Mr. McPuerson: Perhaps I should explain how the 300 is going to be 
made up. 

Mr. MacRaE: That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. McPuerson: Our feeling is if this re-organization is to have any 
meaning and if the militia is to be tied into the role of reinforcement or 
provision of a training force it would become incumbent upon the commanding 


officer to ensure that he has a group of individuals in his unit that are organized — 


in such a way they can be both trained and used when they are required on 
mobilization. A concentrated infantry battalion would be required to maintain 
one rifle company at a strength of approximately 100 at all times. An infantry 
battalion would also have to maintain one support weapons platoon at all times 
and keep them trained. In addition, again talking about a concentrated battalion, 
there would be a training company which would look after training of recruits 
and of student militia. Also, it would have to carry on strength those officers 


or N.C.O.’s away on course and any of the miscellaneous personnel in the unit. @ 


In addition, of course, there will be the normal headquarters company, signals 
and other corps people. But, the object is to ensure that the battalion commander 
has in being this rifle company and a support weapons platoon, and I think 
the militia units can do it. To a greater or lesser extent this principle would 
be applied to the other corps. For a battalion that is decentralized, shall we say, 
with a greater establishment than 300 it might have three companies each of 
which would have one full establishment platoon trained at all times. That 
is the system we hope to introduce. 

Mr. MacRae: Of course, that is all down on paper somewhere now. 

Mr. McPHERSON: Yes. 

Mr. MacRAE: That is, it is a directive. 

Mr. McPHERSON: Yes, it is ready to be commenced. 

Mr. MacRaE: But it has not been commenced up to date? 

Mr. McPuHErRsoON: No. 


Mr. MacRag: In other words, you are not following in your establishment 


a battalion in the field. But again, using the name of the Black Watch, it is” 


not the same thing at all as operating as they are at this moment. The Carleton 
and York militia will be on a different footing altogether. I will not disagree 
with what you told me. It is a new concept. It is not quite what we have been 
trying to do over the years. However it certainly is very different from what 
we have been doing. Do you not agree? 
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Mr. McPHERSON: Yes, indeed, I agree. We hope that by the summer of 
1966 to have the militia commander take his operational company and support 
weapons platoon into summer camp for training, and to put three or four 
of these restricted establishment units together in order to form one, for 
battalion training. I think this is preferable and a feasible method of conducting 
collective training in the militia. 

Mr. MacRae: Thank you. I think this takes care of my question. 


Mr. HARKNESS: May I ask a question? How would this thing work out as 
far as the artillery is concerned? 


Mr. McPHERSON: Because an artillery regiment has no headquarters com- 
pany, it could have two or three batteries in a centralized location. So we would 
expect to have each battery produce one operational troop. Therefore two bat- 
teries in a concentrated region would produce two troops to make one battery, 
and in addition there would be a training battery to look after the courses and 
to do the training of recruits and student militia. 


Mr. HARKNESS: In cases where you have batteries in towns other than where 
there are regimental headquarters, would they operate as regular batteries? 

Mr. McPHERSON: Yes sir. Where they are separated, we are making the 
necessary adjustments to the establishment. 


Mr. HARKNESS: In order to make certain that you are going to go to the 
older or the pre-1939 war, when the battery commander in effect was to a large 
extent commanding a unit rather than a regiment. 


Mr. McPHERSON: Where the battery is isolated, this probably would be the 
case, although the regimental commander would still have command over that 
outlying battery. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I interrupt? It is now 1 o’clock. I have on my list Mr. 
Winch and Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, I have finished. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well. I have Mr. Winch, Mr. McNulty, and Mr. Mac- 
Lean still wishing to ask questions. Perhaps if we might remain for a few min- 
utes we could conclude with them now, rather than meeting again this after- 
noon. Does that meet with the agreement of the committee? 


Agreed. 
Now, Mr. Winch. 


Mr. WincH: Mr. MacRae led up to one phase which I would like to explore 
further. I understand from the answer to the question he received last Tuesday 
that when the new establishment is in operation, there will be one officer to 8 
decimal something other ranks, let us say, one to 9—am I correct on that? 
Whereas as from Mr. MacRae’s question it would appear to be one to 10. 


Mr. McPHERSON: Prior to reorganization the establishment ratio was one to 
13. But following the reorganization it would be one to 9.3. 


Mr. WINCH: I cannot quite put these figures together. I have been trying to 
cast my mind back in my own service, as a member, knowing that in my pla- 
toon there was an officer, and a sergeant, with three sections of 11; in each 
section you had a corporal or a lance corporal; and it was quite likely that in a 
rifile battalion you had one officer to 34 all other ranks, or one officer out of 30 
privates. I admit, of course, that there were three platoons to a commander. In 
addition, you had other personnel at headquarters, such as one N.C.O., and two 
other ranks. You can go all the way through headquarters where you had your 
paymaster, and so on; but basically it was one officer to 34 other ranks, or one 
officer to 30 privates. That is how it was. 

But under the new regime policy, there will be one officer to nine. I pre- 
sume there must be a good reason for this ratio, but I think the logical question 
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is: What is the basic reasoning? Let us go back to my own experience of one © 
officer to 34 all other ranks, and one officer to 30, where now you will have one | 
officer to nine. Just what is the basic reasoning for all these many chiefs with © 
these few Indians? This is an extraordinary ratio. 


Mr. McPHeRson: The ratio you had experience with has changed over : 
the years. 


Mr, WINCH: You are going to make an officer now the same as a lance 
corporal in charge of a section. 

Mr. McPuHeErson: I do not think you can relate the general ratio of officers 
and men of any unit to the ratio of officers to a platoon commanding 30 men. 
A platoon commander has 37 other ranks under his command. But when you ~ 
apply it ratiowise to officers and men in a unit, it works out to the one I have 
given. 

Mr. WincH: If you are going to have them, I take it to be one to 35 and 
one to 37. But if you are going to bring it down to one to nine or one to ten, 
you are not going to break up basically the ratio of the platoon. Are you not 
going to have a top heavy brass staff in order to take care of nine other ranks? 

Mr. McPuHErRsSon: The new militia platoon will be much smaller. It will be 
something in the order of a platoon commander, with about 20 to 25 men. 

Mr. WINCH: If you are going to have one platoon to a commander of 20 
to 25 men, where are you going to keep the ratio of one officer to nine? How 
many are you going to take into your company at battalion headquarters? 

Mr. McPHERSON: The rifle company still requires a second in command. 
The battalion headquarters staff must be taken into consideration. The doctor, 
the dentist, the paymaster, the quartermaster, the signal officer, and all these 
must be taken into consideration. 


Mr. WINCH: Do they not come under your headquarters company? 


Mr. McPHERSON: They are all related. That is why the ratio was, as we 
have said, for an infantry battalion, one to 13. Now it will be one to 9.3. It is 
interesting to note that the ratio was one to 8.9 of the effective strength. It is 
generally recognized that militia officers have a problem in commanding a 
full establishment, Militia units do not have a full establishment, but we still 
need this kind of leadership. I will cite an example. If a militia officer today 
had in an armoury 37 men to look after, and you multiplied this by 12 
platoons the armoury would be chock-full of people and you would not be 
able to do any training. So, there was really a limit on the number of other 
ranks a militia officer could train, administer and look after. 

Mr. WINcH: I am still confused. I know the four years I was in I was 
expected to be able to handle 35 to 37. 

Mr. McPHERSON: That was during the war vears. 

Mr. WincH: As I said, this was during the war when I was in. 

Mr, McPuHERSON: That is correct. It was a fact that the officer had to look 
after a full platoon of men. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your questioning Mr. Winch? 

Mr. WINCH: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. McNulty. 

Mr. McNutty: I have just a short question in respect of the second page 
of the minister’s statement in regard to the air force auxiliary. Forty light 
transport aircraft are mentioned as becoming available for disposal. Have you. 
had any nibbles or any one showing any interest in these aircraft? 

Mr. HELLYER: We should take that question as notice. There are quite 
a few Expediters that have been in surplus but I could not tell you offhand — 
what the actual sales record has been. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Maclean. 
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Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): I would like to put a general question in order 


to clear my own thinking in certain respects. I would like to have some 


clarification of the chronological sequence of the documents we have before us. 
I would like to know which are overriding. I have put this question because it 
seems, by inference, that the Hendy report which was presented in committee 
some time ago was acted upon by national defence headquarters and their 
decisions made known before the commission on the reorganization of the Cana- 
dian army militia, part II, was decided. Presumably, the commission in respect 
of the militia knew what the government decision with regard to the reserve 


navy was going to be before they completed their studies. Am I correct in 


this assumption? 


Mr. HELLYER: I will try to be careful because I do not want to confuse 
the chronology of this. First of all, the three reserves were handled differently 
at the outset. As you recall, the government took decisions in respect of the 
naval reserve and the air force reserve, and referred the militia reorganization 


- to the commission. Subsequently, at a meeting of the conference of defence 


associations, the associate minister and I agreed that we would have a com- 
mittee set up to review what, in fact, we had announced in respect of the naval 
reserve and the air force reserve. This was done, and they reported. The 
associate minister announced we would not put the final stamp on those 
actions until part II of the Suttie Commission was in hand—that is, until they 
had reported to us. And, this was done. So actually, although, particularly in 
the air force, the units had been reduced to nil strength, the final decisions 
were not announced until Tuesday in accordance with the undertaking that 
had been given. 

Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): I realize that and that is how I understood it was 
being done. But, the query I have is that in certain cases at least, so far as 
appendix 3 of the commission on the Canadian army, part II is concerned, they 
list where certain remaining militia units are going to be housed, and they 


comfortably house them in naval unit establishments. So, they must have had 


some prior knowledge that these naval establishments were down the drain, 


although the navy committee had recommended in some cases that they be 


retained. To be specific, I am talking about my own constituency, where all 
the remaining militia units in Charlottetown are listed as being housed in 
Queen Charlotte, although this defence committee was unaware until Tuesday 
what the decision of the government finally was to be with respect to Queen 
Charlotte. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think they were merely putting this forward by way of 
suggestion because actually the final decisions in respect of the naval reserves 
were not taken by the government until last week. So, they certainly could 
not have had prior information because we had not finally concluded what 
we were going to do. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): But, I think it would be a matter of courtesy 
for them to stay in their own ship until the decision was made. To put it an- 
other way, I think it puts a tremendous weight on one side of the balance with 
regard to whether or not a navy reserve unit was going to be retained. It 
may be that someone else conveniently decided how their surplus facilities 
were going to be comfortably used after they were disbanded. 


Mr. HELLYER: I assure you this was not taken into consideration in our 
final judgment in respect of naval reserves. There were the other factors. 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): I think there has been a factor on one side of 
the balance and I think this is unfortunate. I think those interested in the 
naval reserves could feel that this was unfortunate in that regard. However, 
this brings me to another question, and I do not want to prolong this 
discussion. 
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There is a section in this report with regard to armouries and accommoda-— 
tion in some areas. For example, they give an argument for the need of ad- 


ditional armoury accommodation in Vancouver, and one of the arguments they 
advance—and, I have not the information right here at my finger tips—is that 
the Irish Fusiliers are badly housed. 


Mr. HarKNEss: They are not going to be housed at all now. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): In my opinion, this argument now falls to the © 
ground. In other words, this section on accommodation is no longer entirely © 


valid owing to subsequent decisions made by the government. 
Mr. HELLYER: That is correct. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have a supplementary question. Would the fact that the 
Irish Fusiliers were reported to be occupying substandard accommodation be a 
factor in determining whether or not they should get the axe. 


Mr. HELLYER: It was one in that long list of factors I gave the committee 
on Tuesday. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): I have one further supplementary question in 
respect of this. In appendix 3 the Irish Fusiliers accommodation is listed as 
being the Seaforth armouries—that is, sharing their accommodation with the 
Seaforth Highlanders. Now, since they have gone out of existence to all intents 
and purposes and all they need, as the recommendation says, is a logical re- 
pository, I presume that some other militia unit will be put in the armouries 
with the Seaforth Highlanders, as a result of which there will be a shuffle in 
respect of the remaining militia units. As a result, the arguments put forth in 
the report will not be entirely valid with regard to Jericho beach and others. 


Mr. HELLYER: The question of accommodation, particularly in large urban 


centres will be thoroughly studied on its own merits now that the reorganiza- — 


tion will go forward so that we can make the best use of the facilities available. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): I suppose it is fair to assume in the case of militia 
units listed in the appendix, and in the decisions agreed to in the document 
dated October, that where they coincide and where there is no requirement 
shown for existing armouries, these armouries now are considered surplus. 


Mr. HELLYER: Each one will have to be considered on its merits, but I 
think your assumption in most cases will prove to be true. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): I hope it does not, but if my assumption proves 
to be true in the case of some of these armouries, I would hope very careful 
consideration would be given to the ownership status of the property involved 
because in some of these cases these armouries go back a long way; they are 
very historic sites, so to speak, so far as the army is concerned. I am not con- 
cerned so much with armouries which have been provided in recent years 
entirely by the federal government, but in the case of the Charlottetown ar- 
mouries, for example, that building and its site were transferred to the federal 
government in 1873 for $1. I hope it will not be handed over to the Crown 
Assets Disposal Corporation in the ordinary way, because I think some of these 
are more in a special category. 


Mr. HELLYER: Your remarks will be noted, Mr. MacLean. 


The CHAIRMAN: Colonel McPherson would like to make a statement in 
answer to a question. 


Mr. McPuHerson: Mr. Harkness asked for the number of service units © 


which were not a part of a service battalion by virtue of their location. The 
answer is there are 13 which are not part of a service battalion. 


The CHAIRMAN: That completes our questioning. We probably will be 
meeting next week again. I will be meeting this afternoon or evening with the 
Steering Committee to plan our future meetings. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, November 17, 1964. 
(34) 


: Phe Special Committee on Defence met at 11.15 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
nan, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. : 


a Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce), Fane, Hahn, 
Harkness, Lambert, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacLean, MacRae, 
I atheson, McMillan, Pilon, Smith and Winch. (14) 


In attendance: Honourable Charles M. Drury, Minister of Defence Produce : 
tion; Mr. Gordon W. Hunter, Deputy Minister; Mr. William Huck, Assistant 
‘Deputy Minister; and Mr. Robert Keith, Financial Adviser. 


= The Chairman presented the Tenth Report of the Steering Subcommittee 
as follows: — 
a Your subcommittee recommends: : 
x 1. That the Committee meet on Tuesday, November 17th to hear a 
a Statement from the Minister of Defence Production, the Honourable 
a C. M. Drury, and Departmental officials. 
2. That on Thursday, November 19th the Committee further consider 
! the operational practices of the Department of Defence Production— 
dealing with specific programs. | 
3. That on Tuesday, November 24th the Committee consider the paper 
ag “Defence Expenditure and its Influence on the Canadian Economy”, 
a with officials from the Department of Defence Production in attend- 
oe ance. 
a 4. That on Thursday, November 26th the Committee receive and 
consider a submission from the Air Industries Association of Canada, 
with Mr. David Golden the President in attendance. | 


On motion of Mr. Edmund Asselin, seconded by Mr. McMillan, 
Resolved,—That the abovementioned report be concurred in. 


The Minister of Defence Production, Mr. Drury, was called, and he pre- : 
sented a statement respecting the responsibilities and activities of that Depart- 
‘ment. The Minister was questioned on his statement and on related matter. 


Agreed,—tThat a “Staff Summary” of the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion, copies of which were distributed to Committee members, be printed in 
the record. (See Appendix “A” to this day’s Proceedings. ) 

cm At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m., Thursday, Novem- 
ber 19, 1963. 
g E. W. Innes, 

ae Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, November 17, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have our quorum. We are starting 
today, a series of meetings dealing with the Department of Defence Production. 
I have a Steering Subcommittee Report which I would like to present for 
your approval. The report is as follows: 


1. That the committee meet on Tuesday, November 17th to hear a 
statement from the Minister of Defence Production, the Honourable 
C. M. Drury, and departmental officials. 


2. That on Thursday, November 19th the committee further consider 
the operational practices of the Department of Defence Production— 
dealing with specific programs—(Bobcat and Provider). 

3. That on Tuesday, November 24th the committee consider the paper 
‘‘Defence Expenditure and its Influence on the Canadian Economy”’, 
with officials from the Department of Defence Production in at- 
tendance. 


4. That on Thursday, November 26th the committee receive and con- 
sider a submission from the Air Industries Association of Canada, 
with Mr. David Golden, the President, in attendance. 


Can I have a motion for the acceptance of the report? 

It is agreed. 

a We have as our witness today the Minister of Defence Production, the 
Honourable C. M. Drury, and Mr. G. W. Hunter, the Deputy Minister. The 
Minister will begin with a statement, after which we will proceed to the 
questioning. 


Hon. C. M. Drury (Minister of Defence Production): I am very pleased 
- indeed to have this opportunity to meet again with the committee and to 
ea try and throw some further light on the activities and responsibilities of the 
“Deparment of Defence Production. 


iP. The last time that I had the opportunity of discussing the role of this de- 
_ partment was on July 30, 1963, when, as I then mentioned, I had only had a 
_ relatively short period of time to go into departmental activities. However, I 
- expressed my view that I had inherited a very efficient department. In the 
- intervening 16 months my view as to the efficiency of the department has 
not changed but, on the other hand, the responsibilities and activities of the 
_ Department of Defence Production have changed and are continuing to change 
most significantly. 
Unfortunately, I regret that it seems apparent that neither the primary 
_ Tesponsibilities of the Department of Defence Production nor the additional 
_ responsibilities that have been placed upon the department during recent 
_ years and, in particular the past sixteen months, are fully aprpeciated. 

I would, therefore, like to take this opportunity to underline that there 
_ were, in my opinion, the very best reasons for the establishment of the de- 
_ partment in 1951 and that there are equally valid reasons for the continued 
ee enance of the department and the extension of its scope of activity at this 
time. 
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In my first statement to this Corte I stated that he Toner” of. 
Defence Production was the “purchasing agent’? of the Department of National 
Defence and, as such, was responsible for the procurement of goods and serv- 
ices for Canada’s aren forces and the defence research board. The items 
purchased by my department include both the sophisticated and complex > 
weapons systems that are fund in such fields as aircraft, electronics and com- q 
munications, and ships and a wide range of goods and services that in many ; 
cases are not too different from those required by civilian departments. 

During recent years as weapons systems have become more specialized, | 
the problems of procurement have become more complex and these develop- 4 
ments have necessitated a particularly close working relationship between 
my department, the services and our potential suppliers. This important part : 
of the defence procurement program does not involve standard or routine pro- ~ 
cedures and those who are responsible for the carrying out of these activities © 
must be not only skilled purchasing agents but also officials who are capable of | 
appreciating the present and future potential of our economy in the fields of re-_ 
search, development and technology which can be proper assistance, support. 
Canada’s economic strength and future growth. It is important that we recog- ~ 
nize these considerations and their importance in the execution of Canada’s de- 
fence procurement policies. 4 

It is my view that this distinctively Canadian approach, under which ™ 
consideration is given to the matters that I have just outlined and where © 
trained and expert civilian personnel are given the responsibility for handling © 
procurement, is the best possible way to ensure that our defence purchasing a 
will be as efficient and as economic as possible. | 


I think we should also remember that the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion was the subject of detailed scrutiny by the royal commission on govern-— 
ment organization which not only concurred in the policy of a separate defence 
procurement agency but further recommended that the department should b 
made a central purchasing agency for all departments of the federal govern- 
ment—hboth civil and military. I shall refer to these recommendations at greater 
length later in my statement. q 

Under the provisions of the Defence Production Act, as Minister of Defence 
Production, I am also responsible for the organization and mobilization of the 
resources of Canada to meet the current and prospective needs of defence. This. 
responsibility involves the development and maintenance of production capabil-_ 
ities and the assurance of the availability of the materials that are required for 
the defence production program. Accordingly, the Department of Defence. 
Production not only purchases defence supplies but also assists the production q 
of such items where appropriate. In addition, the department is responsible for 
defence development sharing and defence production sharing with the United 
States, defence export activities with other friendly countries and the co-— 
ordination of Canadian activities in connection with the research, development 
and production program of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 4 


I would now like to make some comments on the Canada-United States. 
defence development and production sharing program. As I mentioned in my 
previous statement to this committee, this program, in essence, aims at the : 
optimum utilization of the Canadian and United States defence industrial _ 
capability by providing equal opportunity for Canadian industry to compete. 
with United States industry on the basis of price, delivery and technical com= % 
petence to meet North American defence requirements. a 

The broad objectives of the Canada-United States program have been 
mutually agreed to be: 4 

(a) To increase participation by Canadian industry in the production! 
and support of North American weapons and equipment, and ae: 


ae 
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(b) To co- -ordinate the defence eaiteedente! development, production 
and procurement of the two countries in order to achieve the best 
use of their respective production resources for common defence in 
line with the concept of interdependence and the. integration of 

military arrangements. ii 


. Our joint program was one of the subjects discussed at the meeting of 
' the Canada-United States ministerial committee on defence which took place 
in Washington last summer and I am most pleased that the full support of both 
_ governments was reaffirmed for continuation of the program with the agreed 
_ objective of assuring maintenance of a long term balance at the highest prac- 
_ tical level in reciprocal procurement of items of mutual defence interest by 
i; the United States and Canada in accordance with the principles established 
_ by agreement with Mr. McNamara in 1963. A special study of the factors 
_ affecting this cross-border procurement is now being undertaken with a view 
_ to assuring maintenance of the rough balance over the next few years. | 
A very significant aspect of the program is the defence development ey 
- agreement. A memorandum of understanding on development sharing has 
recently been concluded between the United States and Canada which pro- 
vides arrangements for participation by Canadian industry in United States 
defence development projects on a cost sharing basis. The projects being under- 
taken under this agreement are conducted in private industry with costs being 
shared by United States and Canadian governments and the Canadian Ueabes 
. concerned in appropriate case by case arrangements. 
In addition to our Canada-United States program there has been increased 
: emphasis on extending our efforts toward collaboration with our European 
NATO allies and other friendly countries in the field of defence research, 
development and production. Officials of my department are developing appro- 
; priate arrangements with the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium, The 
_ Netherlands, Sweden, Norway and Denmark in this connection. In fact, at this 
- moment members of a departmental team are abroad discussing specific projects 
d under these arrangements. 
7 In technical. areas covered by hess departmental activities Canadian 
4 defence export sales in calendar years 1962 and 1963 approximated $500 million 
and included such defence equipment items as Caribou aircraft, PHI and 
Doppler air navigation equipment, flight simulators, torpedoes, military pattern 
vehicles and a broad range of airframe, electronic and aero engine components 
and spares. 
, The international programs branch has been established to consolidate 
_ the activities of the Canadian commercial corporation with those of depart- 
- mental personnel concerned with the Canada-United States defence develop- 
4 ment and production sharing program and the field of overseas defence exports 
_ and thus provide central guidance for all departmental activities in this regard. 
f The total of United States defence production sharing business placed in 
- Canada in the period January 1, 1959-August 31, 1964 amounted to $838.4 
million. In the period January 1, 1961-August 31, 1964 Canadian defence 
4 exports to overseas countries amounted to $153.6 million. 
I would now like to refer to those responsibilities that have more recently 
_been given to the department. Last year the government approved certain 
- recommendations of the Glassco commission, which provided that the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production should be made a central purchasing agency for 
a departments and agencies of the federal government, both civilian and 
military, other than commercially oriented corporations. The government also 
approved recommendations that the department should be given additional 
‘responsibilities relating to the development of standard specifications, the 
development of warehousing and materials handling services for all departments 
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other than the Department of National Defence and for establishing a traffic 
advisory group to improve traffic management throughout the public service. 
As a result of the careful consideration and study of these recommenda- 


tions, the concept has emerged of an integrated supply service by which the 
now existing procurement and service branches of the department are being 
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augmented by new units that are, or will be, responsible for such matters as _ 


specifications, cataloguing, regional purchasing, warehousing, traffic manage- 
ment and quality assurance. 


Another recommendation of the Glassco commission involving the Depart- 


ment of Defence Production on which action has been taken by the government 4 


involved the transfer of certain responsibilities including both procurement 
and printing functions from the Department of Public Printing and Stationery 
to the Department of Defence Production. During the past year the activities 
of the former procurement, purchasing and stores branch of that department, 
which was responsible for the procurement of office machines, stationery and 
forms, has been integrated into the Department of Defence Production, and 
the activities of the Canadian Government Printing Bureau have been made 


a responsibility of the department. These latter responsibilities include the. 


carrying out of printing operations at the bureau in Hull, the operation of 
outside printing units and those of an administrative nature which relate to 
such work. As you may recall, I outlined the various steps relating to the 


transfer of responsibility in some detail at the time of the consideration of © 


our departmental estimates. 


I would also like to draw to your attention the fact that the operational 
branches of the department have been reorganized on the basis of major 
industrial groupings. The ten operational branches based on these groupings, 
which also conform to the structure of the Department of Industry, are aircraft, 
electrical and electronics, machinery, shipbuilding, clothing and textiles, mate- 
rials, food products, wood products, chemicals, and mechanical transport. In 
addition, the service units of the Department of Defence Production, which 
might be described in general terms as financial and administrative, are now 
providing appropriate services of this type to both the Departments of Defence 
Production and Industry. I think that this is one of the points that has been 


often overlooked when observations have been made as to the expansion of — 


the department. 


I trust that I have succeeded in giving you an appreciation of some of the ~ 
additional activities that the Department of Defence Production has assumed — 


since July, 1963. 


The great variety of items that the department is called upon to procure 


and the expenditures that represent such procurement are indeed impressive. 


Between April 1, 1951, which is the date of the establishment of the depart- ; 


ment and the end of 1963, over $104 billion has been expended on requirements 


for the Department of National Defence. The following expenditures were 
made in the calendar year 1963 against all contracts issued by the Department — 


of Defence Production as detailed in my 1963 report to Parliament: 


Department of National Defence ................ $ 523,551,000 
Department of Defence Production—Votes in sup- 

Bart) Of derence) INGUStIy ce Oe gio 16,776,000 
Pe POLreion-SOVETHMEHES, we OSs wick oe iets MS hole ele eels 189,288.000 
Pea eX TET TAL AIG oy Cid ciate aiciaai nn Carne ea ee aed 21,079,000 


Oe aT MGR S La we. agh  tna Wu at SHUN, UR Ce Das Cae 3,325,000 


$ 754,019,000 
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The volume of procurement activity during 1964 will, no doubt, exceed 
1963 as it will include procurement of those items previously purchased by the 
_ procurement, purchasing and stores branch of the Department of Public Print- 

ing and Stationery and also purchasing activities that have been carried out 
: on behalf of a number of departments and agencies, including the Departments 
: of Citizenship and Immigration, Public Works and Civil Defence College. 


In addition, there is, of course, the substantial volume of liaison and 
_ promotion work which relates to the Canada-United States development and 
_ production sharing program and our overseas defence exports as well as the 
provision of assistance to Canadian contractors in the area of foreign sub- 
contracts. 


As I have already informed the members of this committee, it is our policy 
_ to buy, whenever possible, at firm prices, obtained as a result of invitations to 
_ tender that are issued to those known sources, who have given evidence of 
- ability to do the type of work involved. The department does not advertise its 

requirements. One of the reasons for this, apart from cases of classified items, 
is the problem of reaching suppliers, who are located all across Canada. In- 
stead, the department maintains “source lists’, on which are entered the 
- names and addresses of potential suppliers. As each requirement arises, invita- 
- tions to tender are sent to firms whose names appear on the source list for 
- such items. I would like to repeat the fact that it is our departmental policy to 
_ place on these lists the names of all Canadian suppliers who have indicated a 
- desire to be listed and given evidence of ability to fulfill contracts. 


Athough procurement on a firm price basis, established through competi- 
tive bidding, is our basic departmental policy, there are occasions when this 
_ method is either impossible or impractical; in such cases prices must be estab- 
lished by some form of negotiation. Cases of this type include: (1) lack of 
- competing sources of supply; (2) lack of, or indefinite nature of, specifications; 
and (3) proprietary rights. 
Many of our major production contracts for complex defence systems must 
_ be negotiated because of either one or a combination of the three factors out- 
lined above. In this type of situation a great responsibility falls on the shoulders 
of the contracting officer to apply more effective contract pricing on purchasing 
negotiations. Indeed, it has only been possible to move away from cost-reim- 
_bursable type contracts towards firm price and incentive type contracts in 
_ these defence systems areas because we have continuously upgraded the calibre 
_ of our contracting personnel. It has been necessary to recruit more knowledge- 
able officers with experience in production management, industrial engineering, 
cost and financial accounting, and contract negotiation techniques. These skills 
are necessary in an environment where normal competitive market pricing con- 
ditions are either imperfect or totally absent. Hence, the contracts officer sub- 
stitutes through skilled negotiation the competitive market pressures that are 
always exploited in good normal commercial buying work. Although the salary 
costs of these more skilled contracts officers have increased, these costs are 
more than offset by reduced contract costs and improved service. For example, 
on the basis of a cost plus fixed fee contract for maintenance of the mid-Canada 
line, costs were $14.64 million in 1958/59. As greater skill was obtained in the 
negotiation of more sophisticated contracts with incentive fees and bonuses, 
each succeeding contract resulted in lower costs to the crown. While the 
specifications and conditions at the various sites have remained unchanged, 
the 1963/64 maintenance costs for the mid-Canada line were reduced to $9.46 
- million. At the same time, standards of performance and service have improved. 
. During the past several years the United States government has pioneered 
many new project management techniques, such as PERT, by which I mean 
a _ the program evaluation and review technique, that have proven most success- 
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ful in improving the manner in which complex defence systems contracts are 
managed and costed. The main object of these new techniques is to improve the 
manner by which time factors, cost factors and technical reliability factors 
are administered on the items under development and production. At the 
present time the Department of National Defence and the Department of 4 
Defence Production are working together in a joint program to utilize these © 
new methods in a concerted way. As a result of the establishment of a new — 
integrated programming group in the Department of National Defence, the | 
Department of Defence Production is meshing its project management approach — 
with them to create a more effective project management capability on these — 
major defence contracts. : . : am 

Significant achievements have been realized through the introduction of be 
phased delivery contracts for major items of sized clothing and standing offer ~ 
agreements for non-sized items of commercial production. These methods will 4 
enable my departmental officials to purchase at lower prices, achieve lower — 
administrative costs and at the same time reduce the inventory position of © 
the Department of National Defence. 


During the course of the Glassco investigations of defence production, — 
criticism was directed towards the department because it took too long in some © 
areas to process its work. For several years this problem had been recognized ~ 
by defence production and steps were introduced to streamline the operations — 
in all of our regional offices in Canada. Following the tabling of the report by — 
the royal commission on government organization, this matter was investigated — 
again and a schedule control system was introduced to departmental procedures 
at headquarters. Essentially this system is designed to put a “‘time control” on 
the normal work flow of the department. This system has been installed in one — 
of the ten headquarters branches and steps are now being taken to introduce 
it into the other nine. It is hoped that when the program is complete in a year’s © 
time, that the basic problem outlined by the Glassco investigators will have 
been remedied. 

_ I believe that we have a well trained, competent and enthusiastic depart- — 
mental staff. There were close to 1750 employees in the department in 1952 — 
and, despite the continued introduction of improved buying techniques, it was © 
possible to reduce this total to 1441 by March 31, 1959. Since that date, the 
increased responsibilities of the department, including the transfer of the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation, production sharing and defence export 
activities, establishment of the emergency supply planning branch, the transfer 
of functions and staff from other Departments, the formation of the Canadian — 
government supply service and the provision of service functions to. the Depart-_ 
ment of Industry, have resulted in an upwards move to 1829 as of August olst.@ 
of this year. 4g 

I would submit that once these figures are considered against the back- q 
ground of the total responsibilities of the department and not merely in refer- 4 
ence to the volume of expenditures on contracts placed for the Department of © 
National Defence, it will be clear that the increase over the past few years is 
in line with the work being done. y 

In closing, I would like to express the hope that I have succeeded in pre- 
senting an outline of some of the most significant activities of the Department ~ 
of Defence Production. I have not attempted to deal with the precise accom- 
plishments of the individual branches or with such activities as regional pur- | 
chasing or those of the emergency supply planning branch. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Drury. We can now proceed with the | 


questioning. I would suggest that in our questioning we try and stick to the 
matters covered by the minister’s statement and at this stage keep away from 


specific programs. At our next meeting we will be dealing with specific pro: 4 
a 
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rams Ae we will. then have an aN orntion ‘a took at such: hie as the 
sobeat and the Provider programs. I would suggest we should: leave that sort 
f discussion until we have heard that presentation. 


Mr. SmitH: Should we not confine our questions to ‘Hat part of the 
minister’s statement which deals with defence procurement and defence mat- 
ters? There were certain parts of it that went somewhat far afield and I do © 
not know whether we have any authority as the defence committee to go 
beyond defence matters. : 


The CHairmMaAN: Essentially we are concerned, by our terms of reference, 
with defence. Whether we can include the whole Department of Defence 
_ Production under that umbrella I am not too sure. 


Mr. SwitH: I would think not. 


4 Mr. WINcH: Mr. Chairman, I have two basic questions and I assure you 
3 they are related to the presentation made this morning by the minister. May 
_ I just, by way of introduction, say that I also have the privilege of being a 
m member of the Public Accounts Committee. The Public Accounts Committee 
_ has been interested in the relationship between the Department of Defence 
Production and the purchases and disposal through the Crown Assets Disposal 
Corporation. So intrigued was the committee with that question that a special 
subcommittee was appointed on this matter, and it is because of the studies — 
of the subcommittee of the public accounts committee itself that I have been 
trying to do some homework in preparation for today’s and the subsequent 


tion. 


4 Mr. Chairman, I would base my first question on the first part of the 
a second paragraph on page 15 of the minister’s presentation this morning where 

he said: 
I believe that we have a well trained, competent and enthusiastic 
departmental staff. There were close to 1,750 employees in the depart- 
ment in 1952, and, despite the continued introduction of improved buying 
techniques it was possible to reduce this total to 1,441 by March 31, 1959. 


; I am rather intrigued that the minister should have only brought us up 
to the date of March 31, 1959. I think my question will explain my interest. 
In my homework I discovered these facts: In 1952 there were 1,744 of a 
total staff, and the value of contracts placed in 1952 amounted to $1,608,784,000. 
Now, just going to 1959, although I have it for every year, the minister _ 
gives information to March 31, but I have the entire year of 1959; and in that 
year there were 1,463 on the staff, and the value of contracts placed amounted 
to $667,133,000. 
‘ I want to go, as'a result of my studies, beyond where the minister did, 
_ to the end of 1963. In 1963 there were 1,611 on the staff, and the value of the 
- contracts placed according to the official records is $681,968,000. So therefore, 
_ Mr. Chairman, you will see my question is this: that from 1952 when there was 
a staff of 1,744 to the end of 1963 with a staff of 1,611, there was a drop in © 
_ staff personnel of 133, and in the value of the contracts placed from 1952 there 
- was a drop from $1,608,784,000 to $681,968,000 in 1963. 
a I have asked the minister if he will relate the drop of approximately $1 
billion in value of contracts between 1952 and 1963 to the drop of 133 in per- 
‘sonnel in 1952 to 1963. 


Mi 
Vata 


Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that one can provide a direct re- 
lationship between the dollars of contracts placed and the number of people 
on the staff. The Department of Defence Production consists almost entirely 
of what in business terms would be known as “overhead”. I think that all the 


meetings of this committee dealing with the Department of Defence Produc- uh 
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members of the committee are well aware that if an operation is to be a con- ~ 
tinuing one, the rise and fall of overhead cannot be directly or immediately 4 
related to the rise or fall of the total business transacted. Even though there ~ 
is a reduction from year to year, or from one year to another in the total ~ 
volume of business done by any of the branches, the Department of Defence — 
Production is still under an obligation to maintain in being the competence 
necessary to pick up the load again if and when it arises. 


It would perhaps be misleading to try to work out some kind of direct 
relationship between the total quantum of contracts placed and the total size 
of the staff. I will also point out that in examining the total volume of con- 
tracts placed in 1952 one has to look at bit at the nature of these contracts. 
It requires no more work to negotiate the placing and supervising of a contract ~ 
for 4 million bullets than it does to place, negotiate and supervise a contract : 
for only 200,000. Indeed, the latter may be more difficult if it is an uneconomic : 
run. 


For this reason I think it is perhaps misleading to try to evolve a direct 
relationship between dollar volume of contracts placed and the size of the 
staff. 


Mr. WINcH: Surely, Mr. ‘Chairman, the Minister with all his knowledge in 
business is not going to tell us that basically this is correct. I have here every 
year. The year 1954 was the last year in which the value of contracts placed 
was over $1 billion. At that time there were 1,509 employees. From 1954 to the ~ 
end of 1963, the government again has the value of contracts placed approach- ~ 
ing the $1 billion mark. As a matter of fact in 1955 it was $744,100,000; and the 
highest placed since then was in 1960 at $798,830,000. I have given the figure 
for 1963. Is the minister honestly telling us that there is no relationship, or 
rather that there is a relationship which is quite understandable, permissible, 
and efficient as between 1,661 negotiating and handling contracts of $681,000,- 
000, and 1,672, to 1,744 in 1952 handling over $1,600,000,000; and of 1,509 
handling $1,291,378,000 in 1954? How long would private business stay in 
operation if it operated on this basis? 


Mr. Drury: The test I suggest is not the number but the efficiency with — 
which individual transactions are included. I pinpointed it in the example given 
of substantial savings to the taxpayer as a consequence of more work and ~ 
more skilled work put in in negotiating a contract for the maintenance of the ~ 
mid-Canada line over the years. This has been the result, as I say, both of — 
more work and more competence. This resulted in substantial savings, and it 
would, I suggest, be false economy to cut back on either competence or the 
number required to effect these economies merely and achieve the same kind 
of arithmetical relationship between the total number of staff of the department — 
and the total volume of business included on behalf of the Department of 
National Defence. 


Mr. WincH: The minister in this last contribution has mentioned effi- 
ciency three times, so I think that it will lead into my second question. On pages 
7 and 15 we have the only references in this 15 page presentation to the Cana- © 
dian Commercial Corporation, and it will be found in the first paragraph on ~ 
page 7, where there is just a very brief mention, and in the last half of the © 
second paragraph on page 15, with just a very brief mention of the Canadian © 
Commercial Corporation. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am hoping that by asking 
this question the minister will agree to provide us with a fuller statement of 
the position, and of the authority of the Canadian Commercial Corporation 
inside the present set-up of the department. 


Mr. Chairman, I think this is a most important matter, because I have in ; 
front of me at the moment the revised statutes of Canada, 1952, chapter 35, 
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3 an act to establish the Canadian Commercial Corporation. I refer to section 4, 
and I quote it as follows: 


4. (1) The corporation is established for the following purposes: 


(a) to assist in the development of trade between Canada and other 
nations; 


(b) to assist persons in Canada 
(i) to obtain goods and commodities from outside Canada, and 


(ii) to dispose of goods and commodities that are available for 
export from Canada. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the minister what is the position of 
Canadian Commercial ‘Corporation today? What is the power of its operations? 
Are you not just using it as a word or name, by statute, for your purchases? 
Is it not correct that for all nominal purposes and as an establishment on the 
basis of efficiency the Canadian Commercial Corporation has been brought to 
absolute ruination and incompetence except in name? 

Just so we may get it all together, is it not correct that starting in the last 
half of 1963 the president and general manager was relieved of all responsi- 
bilities, although he still has an office and secretary, and is on salary? Is it 
correct or not that the senior officers and trained personnel—some of them 
having over 25 years experience with this particular phase of purchasing with- 
in defence production—have been transferred to other positions not having to 
do with defence production or Canadian Commercial Corporation, and that a 
great many of the senior men of long experience are no longer being utilized, 
but are still on staff, and that the majority of the work of defence production 
is not basically being done now by experienced personnel who have up to— 
as near as I can find out—some 25 to 30 years of business experience in this 
- particular field, and that their work is now being done by a branch of personnel 
of defence production with no previous experience in business or in this 
particular phase? 

This is a study of my homework within the past four weeks, and I believe 
that we are entitled as a committee to a very full explanation not only on 
the status of the Canadian Commercial Corporation but also on the authority 
of the officers of Canadian Commercial Corporation as to what happened, 
and what utilization is now being made of the senior personnel who did the 
_ purchasing over those years, and who I now understand, if they are not figure- 
heads, are doing other work? 

I put it as bluntly as that because, as I said before, my four weeks 
investigation as far as I could go have left me most disturbed in mind, and I 
hope we will have a very full and detailed explanation of the various matters 
which I have mentioned to this committee. I had to present it as an entire 
picture, otherwise I did not think I would have been fair to the minister. 


Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Winch ends his remarks by saying that 
he hopes he would have a clear agreement from me to his statement. 


Mr. WINCH: No, I am sorry. 
Mr. Drury: Let me say at the outset that I most emphatically disagree. 
Mr. WINcH: Well, let us have the evidence. 


: Mr. Drury: Everyone can go back a bit. It will be recollected that the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation was in effect the genesis of the Department 
_ of Defence Production. 


Mr. WINCH: But the act has not been repealed. 


Mr. Drury: It has not. It undertook on behalf of the government to do 
_ procurement for the Department of National Defence. As this work developed 
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it was found useful to have a crown corporation which could act on behalf of, — 

and in the name of foreign governments which wished to purchase defence — 
supplies in Canada; so from its early days Canadian Commercial Corporation 
had two functions, one, procurement on behalf of the Canadian armed forces; 
and, two, procurement on behalf of foreign governments, foreign powers, — 
of defence equipment. As the level of activity in respect of domestic defence — 
procurement rose, very sensibly the Department of Defence Production was © 
established to take care of it. You yourself have indicated the volume of work 
transacted by the Department of Defence Production and the extent by which it © 
has grown. Canadian Commercial Corporation continued and still continues ~ 
to perform a useful function acting as agent for and on behalf of foreign ~ 
governments which wish to have an agency of the Canadian government — 
contract on their behalf for procurement of defenec and other supplies in © 
Canada. This function has over the years been carried on by Canadian Com- — 
mercial Corporation, the work being transacted in the name of the Canadian © 
Commercial Corporation; but over the years more and more of actual nego- 
tiation and supervision of contracts entered into in the name of the Canadian | 
Commercial Corporation has been performed by the line staff of the Depart- © 
ment of Defence Production. . ay 


_ As one knows, a crown corporation does not come under the normal rules © 
of the Civil Service Commission, and in its initial stages, steps were taken to 
make it self-supporting in financial terms. A commission was charged to — 
the user of the services of Canadian Commercial Corporation, and a charge @ 
was made to foreign governments; and out of the revenues and commissions ~ 
so earned, Canadian Commercial Corporation was able to pay its employees and ~ 
maintain itself on an annually favourable balance. With the competition which, — 
however, developed for the sale of defence equipment to foreign governments, 
the experience was that if the Canadian Commercial Corporation was, in — 
addition to the purchase price of the goods involved, required to charge a 
commission on top of this, we would cease to be competitive. Gradually, — 
from the mid 1950s, exceptions were made for increasing the number of 
this practice to charge commission to foreign governments. By last year — 
this exception to charging commission had become the rule, and it was found — 
that the Canadian Commercial Corporation which initially enjoyed substantial 
revenue from commissions, no longer had any revenues; and in fact it was © 
in name a crown corporation, but with no source of revenue at all; and. the | 
bulk of its work was being done by the line officers of the Department of 4 
Defence Production. 


As a consequence it was agreed last year formally to transfer the respon- ~ 
sibility for direct negotiation and contract supervision fully to the Department — 
of Defence Production, and also to transfer to the civil service on the staff 
of the Department of Defence Production the bulk of the employees of Canadian — 
Commercial Corporation, because it enjoyed the establishment of a good — 
reputation in efficiency, and integrity with foreign governments. 


It is clearly in our interest to allow Canadian Commercial Corporation to- 
exist as a mechanism, and the name with it, through which foreign governments | 
can continue to contract. The only difference is that while contracts are now | 
negotiated in the name of the Canadian Commercial Corporation by Depart-— 
ment of Defence Production line officers, the work which formally had been 
done by Canadian Commercial Corporation now formally is done by, and is the 
responsibility of the Department of Defence Production. a 


Mr. SmitH: What do you mean by the term “line officers’? 
Mr. Drury: Line officers are line officers. 
Mr. SmitH: I am referring to the civilian organization. oe ‘7 
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ting officers within the department. 3 | bois 


Mr. SmitH: You mean contract negotiators? 


' Mr. Drury: That is right. I make the distinction because Mr. Winch did 
ggest that the experienced purchasing officers of Canadian Commercial Cor- 
oration had been pushed into the personnel department of the Department 
of Defence Production, that is, the personnel branch of the Department of 
Defence Production, which is composed of staff officers. I am sorry if I am a 
little oblique. This then is the situation, and the officers of experience and 
competency in Canadian Commercial Corporation are now performing within 
the Department of Defence Production as employees of the civil service of 
Canada rather than of a crown corporation, those functions with which they 
_ were and are qualified, and I would certainly take exception to the statement 
‘that this recommendation of the development of procurement methods for 
foreign contracting has meant the ruination of Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion. This I would suggest most strongly has been an evolution looking towards 
_ greater effectiveness and greater efficiency in procurement on behalf of foreign 
4 buyers, and to the useful consequence that we are more competitive rather 
than less so. 


Mr. WINcH: Might I ask the minister a eu baaetion, 
_ The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if you would mind keeping your queens” as 
_ brief as possible, because there are other members who wish to ask. questions. 


- . Mr. Wincu: I would like to ask by what authority has the power of the 
x corporation been transferred from the corporation to line officers? 

Mr. Drury: I am sorry, but I am afraid I do not follow you. 
Mr. WINcH: I ask you by what authority has there been a: transfer of | 
authority of the corporation as outlined in section 4 of the act to line officers? 
How far does this extend. You only:mentioned foreign nations and purchasers; 
but the section reads: ‘‘to dispose of goods and commodities that are available 
for export from Canada; to assist in the development of trade between Canada 
and other nations’’. Would you tell us where our experienced officers of Cana- 
dian Commercial Corporation are now? 


_. Mr. Drury: Well, in relation to your second question I do not think I have 
- the answer as to as they all were and where they are precisely now. 


Mr. WINcH: Could you find it out for us? 
Mr. Drury: I would be glad to do so. 
Mr. WINCH: Where was authority ever transferred to ‘he HAA officers. 


We Mr. Drury: The organization of the Canadian Commercial Corporation is a 
matter of determination under the statute by the directors of the Canadian 
ay Commercial Corporation. 


Mr. WINcH: Under what section? 
4 Mr. Drury: I do not know what section of the act it is, I do not have it 
here. 


Mr. Wincu: Well, I have. 
; Mr. DRURY: I am sorry. I do not have that one. But 2 think you he find 


Mr. WINCH: There is no transfer of powers that I can see. 


Mr. Drury: Now when you say transfer of powers, there has been no 
cansfer of power from Canadian Commercial Corporation to anyone else. The 
_ Canadian Commercial Corporation still enjoys the same powers which were 
- conferred and continue to be conferred upon it by the statute to which you 
lade reference. 
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Mr. WrincH: Does its own staff do the work now, or is it done by a branch | 
of the Department of Defence Production? a 

Mr. Drury: The bulk of work on contract negotiations and contract super- P: 
vision in relation to contracts executed in the name of Canadian Commercial 
Corporation is now being done by the officers of the Department of Defence — 
Production. eB 

Mr. Wincu: It is not being done by the staff of Canadian Commercial a 
Corporation? : 

Mr. Drury: That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Harkness. ; 

Mr. HarKNESS: Well, on page 5 you mention something about a production : 
sharing arrangement with the United States and in accordance with the prin- ~ 
ciple established by agreement with Mr. McNamara in 1963. What difference, — 
if any, is there between the defence sharing arrangement with the United © 
States at the present time compared to before this date, whatever it was, — 
in 1963? ia 

Mr. Drury: In 1963 two significant changes were proposed; in one, it was 4 
agreed that there would continue to be as between the two countries a rough 4 
balance maintained at the highest practical level. This particular feature had — 
not been covered in the earlier arrangement between the two countries. 

Mr. HARKNESS: I disagree. 

Mr. Drury: Well, you are entitled to disagree. 

Mr. Harkness: I disagree on the basis that I discussed the very point o 
personally with Mr. McNamara on two or three occasions, and there was a — 
general agreement we had at that time, that we would try to keep these things — 
roughly in balance. . 

Mr. Drury: This understanding then—if I may put it another way—was © 
not incorporated in any document to which I had access. ie 

Mr. Harkness: No, I think perhaps it was not incorporated in any docu- — 
ments. ’ 

Mr. Drury: Where is it now? : 

Mr. Harkness: It is now incorporated in a document. That is one differ- — 
ence; it is in a document rather than merely a verbal understanding. What 
other difference is there? 

Mr. Drury: The second one was the evolution of an analagous or similar — 
agreement in relation to developments. The sharing of weapons development — 
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costs was a new area which had not been covered previously. The earlier 


x 
from production contracts. E 
Mr. HarKNESS: Well now, in connection with production sharing arrange- — 
ments and, more particularly, our efforts which have taken place over many © 
years, which are referred to at page 6, with the rest of our NATO allies, par- 
ticularly the European NATO allies, what is the status at the present time of — 
the sort of general agreements which were arrived at to the effect that certain a 
programs would be developed by different nations with the under 
ba 


arrangement related to the program of production sharing. A somewhat similar 


| 
: 
iy 
a 


arrangement was made in 1963 to cover the development contracts as distinct 
4 


=< 


that there then would be an effort made to get common procurement of these 
items? : 

Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, I think, as Mr. Harkness is only too well aware, 
there really has not been spectacular progress made in implementing the agree-— 
ment in principle or the general agreements within the NATO alliance, looking © 
to the adoption of common user items and single source manufacturing. The 
Department of Defence Production has been trying to pick out individual 
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projects which appear to bave some chance of success, and boneenttauae its 
efforts on these individual items, and putting a real drive on them rather than > 
trying to argue the case for the global or over-all implementation of the 
agreements in principle. And, in this we have had some success, whereas in 
espect of others we have not made too much progress. 


: Mr. HARKNESS: I take it that, generally speaking, from what you say, the | 
general situation in respect of getting common user items is not much farther 
i = than it was three or four years ago? 


_ Mr. Drury: I regret that is the case. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I think one of the most regrettable things so far as the 
ENATO alliance is concerned, is that so little progress has been made in this 
regard. There is no question that it would add very greatly to the advantage 

both of financing and of the fighting efficiency of the alliance if success could 

be obtained in that regard. 


: Now, what specific items are on our list for development by agreement 
s our NATO allies at the present time? 


4 Mr. Drury: Well, let me say at first there is no item gander development 
‘ “with all of our NATO allies. We have not been able to find a single item in 
_which all of the partners in the alliance can agree. And, there are a number | 
of items on which we have been able to conclude arrangements on either a bi- 
ateral, trilateral or, perhaps, wider basis and I will give you some examples 
of these. One of them is a development sharing arrangement with the United 
Kingdom on a battle field reconnaissance drone, known in the trade as the 
CL 89, currently under development by the Canadair plant. The financing of 
his is being done jointly by the United Kingdom and Canada. Another is an 
anti-tank weapon, which is new, known as the M72. The production of it is 
; being jointly financed by Canada and Norway. This has been a shared produc- 
_ tion with some portions being produced in Canada for not only ourselves but 
‘also one other NATO partner, namely Norway. 


In respect of prospects of agreement, without, in fact, agreement, I might 
cite the counter mortar radar. It will be recollected that the National Research 
Council had very considerable success early in this field in respect of the 
counter mortar radar, and a new set, financed as a Canadian development 
_to meet the specifications laid down by NATO for the whole of Canada, is 
underway. 


: Mr. HarKNEsSS: This was one of the items which was on Canada’s list of 
items to be proceeded with by joint agreement. 


Mr. Drury: One would have hoped perhaps that in respect. of this item, if it 
were agreed that we, Canada, would go ahead and develop this, then there 
| would not be a duplication in this effort made by other countries. However, we 
have hopes that because of the technological attention to the Canadian set this 
will be adopted, if not by all, by at least a number of members of the alliance. 
ig Another novel and, in my view, very useful development, has been a tank navi- 
_ gation aid, developed to meet the Canadian Army requirements and financed 
entirely by Canada. This item, in terms of cost effectiveness and the usefulness 
“4 of its function, in our view, looks like a good dat for adoption by all or 
a ‘many of our partners. 


y Mr. HarkKnEss: Is that not now fully developed? 


Mr. Drury: Well, in the sense that anything ever can be fully described 
being fully developed. It is now ready to go into production. 


Mr. HARKNESS: That is what I meant. 


Mr. Drury: Yes. 
21430—2 
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Mr. HarKNEsSS: Well, in respect of these lists which were agreed upon, I - 
think, four or five years ago, are these items still in existence and are they © 
recognized as, say, specific fields in different countries, with the final hope 
that when an item such as this navigation equipment is brought to the produc- 
tion stage, other countries will acquire these things. 

Mr. Drury: That would be our hope. 


Mr. HARKNESS: In respect of this agreement of some four or five years ago— 
and Gordon Hunter will remember the time better than I do—are these lists 
still, say, valid, or is any attention being paid to them? 


Mr. Drury: Attention is paid to them. They have not served the purpose 
which I think at one time we hoped they would; there is no question about that. 
They are, however, still valid. Periodically they are revised and I am told they — 
do form the basis on which we make our assessment of the likely usefulness of 
projects for development with regard to NATO. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Have these lists of NATO, which in the last two years have 
been under discussion, been revised and brought up to date, or has this thing sort 
of been set aside? 


Mr. Drury: Last year we took the initiative in trying to get them into a 
more active state and have more use made of them and greater acceptance. 
This had some positive reaction, but again, like the earlier demarche, they 
were not as acceptable as we would have liked them to be. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I would hope that Canada would press this as strongly as 
possible, because I think it is a matter of extreme importance to the alliance and 
each country within the alliance. 3 

Mr. Drury: I agree. 

Mr. HARKNESS: I have two other questions on different matters. 

The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if Dr. McMillan might ask a question on this 
topic? 

Mr. HARKNESS: Certainly. 


Mr. McMILLAN: I am wondering about the cost sharing agreement with 
the United States. You give the figures over six years of roughly $838 million, 
or approximately $140 million a year. Is that figure remaining constant, or 
is it going up or down? 

Mr. Drury: In respect of the $140 million a year which you mention, there 
are two methods of analysing this trans-border operation. One is on the basis 
of contracts placed, and the other is expenditures actually made under the 
program. This figure here is given to you on the basis of contracts placed. The 
amount of contracts placed will vary substantially from year to year, because, 
to cite a case in point, when the contract for the 104 mutual aid aircraft was 
written it was to be executed over a period of some four or five years. How- 
ever, in terms of contracts placed, this produced a huge sum in one individual 
year. I think this was done in 1962, if I remember it correctly, and the level 
then of contracts placed in that year rose to one quarter of a billion dollars. 
This did not reflect itself, of course, in a corresponding amount of expenditure — 
in the same year. 

In relation to your general question in respect of whether this volume of 
business—I think this is what you mean—has been going up or has been 
going down, at the moment pending the delineation of the Canadian armed 
forces procurement program, the level is remaining fairly steady. One would 
hope, and expect, that when the procurement program of the Department 
of National Defence—their new procurement program—is determined and put 
into operation, the level of the volume of business conducted under the produc- 
tion sharing program would increase both ways. 
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Mr. HARKNESS: On page 11 you state: 


—it is our departmental policy to place on these lists the names of 
all Canadian suppliers who have indicated a desire to be listed and given 
evidence of ability to fulfil contracts. 


There is a difficulty here so far as new firms are concerned. How does a 
new firm get on the list of people invited to tender when they have not been 
able to give evidence of their ability to fill contracts? I know this is a difficult 
question. I had some personal experience in respect of this matter when I 
was minister of defence. There were complaints from various new firms 
in particular to the effect that they were not able to get on the list, or receive 


invitations to tender because they had not been in a position to give this 


evidence of ability to fill contracts. 


Mr. Drury: The first step, in really over-simplified terms, is for a com- 
pany or a firm to indicate its desire to tender on contracts and to execute 


contracts if they are successful in the bidding. The next step is for the firm 


in question to fill out a qualifications questionnaire which, as I understand 
it, is assessed. The submission of the questionnaire and its assessment is fol- 
lowed up by a visit of an evaluation team from the Department of Defence 
Production to the production facilities in Question. The facilities evaluation 
team is required to make a judgment. This is a judgment of whether, in the 
light of its experience in a number of other previous circumstances, the facili- 
ties, both physical and human, are adequate to do the kind of work the 


managers of the firm would like it to do. If there is in existence a firm with a 


plant staffed that can be looked at, I do not think there probably very often 
arises a problem. However, where a man desires to get into a certain line of 
business and does not want to make the investment in plant, machinery and 


_ staff until such time as he has a contract, then I would agree there is a problem. 


I really do not know the answer to this. In private commercial practice 
there are occasions when the management of buying firms is prepared to make 
an assessment as a banker does of a man’s ability to organize production and 
bet on it. We in the government, however, I think have a responsibility to 
ensure to the Department of National Defence that they will get what they 
have requistitioned of us in the quality and in the time asked for. Perhaps 
there is—and indeed perhaps there should be—an element of co-operation on 
the part of the Department of Defence Production not to take gambles on the 
ability of people who would like to get into business to produce when there 
are known facilities for contracting for something and at a reasonable price. 

Mr. HARKNESS: What this comes down to is that the man who already is 
established and who has done business with the department has a terrific 
advantage over anybody who is trying to get into any particular business of 
this kind. 

Mr. Drury: Well, I would be foolish to deny that a habit of doing business 
with the government does not give you an advantage in continuing to do so 
compared with a man who has not been in the field before. There is some 


advantage. But, I would suggest this advantage would be minimal in the case 


of a man who had the plant and staff which were susceptible of evaluation, 
and who desired to do business with the Department of Defence Production 
but had not previously. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Well, I would suggest on the basis of two or three ex- 
amples, which I do not want to quote, this is an area in which perhaps some 
care should be exercised and in which improvements could be made. 

Mr. Drury: I am sorry, but did you say that some care should be exercised? 


Mr. HarKNEsS: Yes, first, in refusing to notify particular firms to tender 
and, if they do tender, being extremely suspicious in respect of whether or 
21430—23 
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not they can do the job properly and thus saying on the evidence of thei ‘i 
inability to fulfill contracts that their tender is thrown out? | 4 


Mr. Drury: ve : will accept this admonition and ack at sa 


I think some Canadian citizens and businessmen perhaps at times are unfairl: 
discriminated against. 

Mr. Drury: I think we should continuously be on guard against thos 
possibilities which is, I suppose, endemic in all large organizations—and I d 
not limit this to a government democracy—to play it safe and to reject it — 
because it is not 100 per cent safe in respect of any proposal which does rep- — 
resent useful enterprise. I would agree with that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your questioning Mr. Harkness? 


Mr. HARKNESS: I have one other question. I notice that the increase in 
numbers of staff in 1963 and up to August of 1964 has been extremely rapid. — 
The increase taking place from 1959 up to that time was relatively quite small, 
and then you have a very rapid increase. What is the reason for the rapid 
increase in the last 14 years? Most of these things which you list in this shee 
are for things that took place before that. 


Mr. Drury: I am not sure I would agree with that, Mr. Chairman. On 
item which we have been just discussing is the transfer of the staff of th 
Canadian Commercial Corporation to the Department of Defence Production 
Another is the bringing into the department or the strength of the Department 
of Defence Production the emergency supplies branch which previously was 
under the emergency measures organization. Another is the transfer to th 
Department of Defence Production, in numbers anyway, of the Canadian 
government printing bureau. 


Mr. HARKNESS: But that figure is not included in this. 

Mr. Drury: When you say that which figures are you looking at? 
Mr. HARKNESS: The ones on the sheet supplied to us. 

Mr. Drury: Oh, yes. These add up to a total of 430. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Yes. 

Mr. Drury: Or, netting a figure of 430. 


Mr. HARKNESS: There has been approximately 225 added to this list in th 
last 14 years. 


Mr. Drury: Yes. Now, do you want me to run through this memorandum _ 
or to elaborate in any particular? 


Mr. HARKNESS: Well, I want an. explanation of why there has been suc 
a rapid increase in the last 14 years. The only thing so far from what you hav 
said which would explain that would be 85 from the Canadian Commerci 
Corporation and the emergency supplies planning branch. Now, I do not know 
whose staff the emergency supplies planning branch was on before but, in any — 
event, the Department of Defence Production was doing most of that wor 
previously. 


Mr. Drury: That is correct, they had, although it nominally came under 
the emergency measures organization. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Yes, but you people were actually doing it. 


Mr. Drury: I am told, doing it in quite a modest way. This is now a rather a) 
larger organization, including a number of officers outside of Ottawa, who are ; 
regional officers. The largest item in your list is the defence export activities Fi ' 
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hich represent the increased emphasis being placed on endeavours to give 
effect to these things about which you were talking earlier, namely endeavour- 
ing to sell abroad both Canadian production for NATO allies and joint develop- 
_ment with our NATO allies. 

Mr. HARKNESS: All that has been going on for years, and these 135 people 
_ were not taken on in the last year and a half for that purpose. 

Mr. SmiTH: They were taken on for the development of the frigate 
_ program. | 

Mr. Drury: If you look at the graph, Mr. Harkness—perhaps I should have 
i a logarithmic curve drawn here—you will see the number at the beginning 
: of 1963 is shown as 1,600, and the number at August 1964 is shown as 1,830. 

There is a difference there of some 220 to 230. I have suggested that the 

: Canadian Commercial Corporation would account for 85 of those. There is in 
4 ae a figure of 80 temporary or casual employees, to which the asterisk 
relates. 


These short term employees (6 months) were hired to do clerical 
| work associated with: (a) the formation of the Department of Industry 
Mit and (b) a survey of procurement in civilian departments and agencies 
a of the federal government. 

% Most of them have already left the department. 


That runs up to 160 of the 230. We have an increase in staff branches to 
support formation of the Department of Industry and Canadian government 
supply service, which is another 36. It is a new function which would bring 
our arithmetic up to something in the order of 200. Then we have a figure 
of 38 on the transfer of functions and staff from other departments, which runs 
‘in excess of the 220. I think this would outline to you the major items of what 
_ appears to be a sharp upturn in the curve which, probably because of the 
scale used, appears to be more spectacular than it is in fact. 


Mr. HARKNESS: If it is not as spectacular as it seems, then it means that 
in fact the number of people shown in the Department of Industry, over 

which there was considerable complaint in the house, is actually greater than 
"the numbers complained about. 


I Mr. Luoyp: About which there is a lot of comprehension and not so much 
“valid complaint. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I proceed with Mr. Smith? 


be Mr. SMITH: Perhaps we have unwittingly had a classic exposition of the 
application of Parkinson’s law. You and Mr. Harkness both deplored the lack 
‘of success in the standardization program between the NATO allies. Is one of 
_ the inhibiting factors in that lack of success the fact that most NATO countries 
use their defence procurement as a means of developing or supporting their 
_ Own industry? 

| Mr. Drury: There is of course a tendency to do this in every country. 

Mr. SMITH: Including our own? 


‘a Mr. Drury: I would say there is a tendency to do this in support of the 
| national economy. What we endeavour to do is to procure in a way which will 
| aelp and benefit the national economy, rather than the reverse. 


Mr. SMITH: It is a very human desire, or intent. 
At the bottom of page 2 of your statement, Mr. Drury, you say: 


Officials who are capable of appreciating the present and future 
potential of our economy in the fields of research, development and 
technology which can be proper assistance, support Canada’s economic 
strength and future growth. 


fi 
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Would not that statement on the face of it indicate that there is some- — 
thing of a duplication between the functions of the Department of Industry — 
and the Department of Defence Production? , 


Mr. Drury: Well, let me put it this way. It would mean that to some — 
degree both departments are pursuing the same objectives; it is for this | 
reason that there has been a close relationship set up between the two depart- 
ments to avoid duplication of effort and to take advantage of similarity of — 
objectives. ; 


Mr. SmitH: The development field—is that really a function of the Depart- — 
ment of Defence Production? Are they not primarily acquirers rather than — 
developers? 


Mr. Drury: Well, a step in the acquisition frequently is for development, 
and when one talks about developers, they are not developers in the sense 
there is within the Department of Defence Production any kind of staff en- 
gaged in engineering development work itself. The Department of Defence 
Production acts merely as contractors and managers of development, but they | 
do not do it themselves. 


Mr. Smiru: Again let me refer to Mr. Harkness’s question, and the theme 
of the company assisting to support Canadian economic strength and growth, 
would that not indicate perhaps that the department should take a more lenient 
or a more openminded view towards those people who wish to become suppliers 
of equipment and to have new opportunities to bid on equipment? 


Mr. Drury: Well, when you say a more openminded view, it does mean 
that they should not take a close and narrow view. I would agree with this. 
But without examining specific examples I do not think I could agree that the 
kind of view taken has been closed and narrow. 


Mr. SmitH: I did not mean to suggest it. 


Mr. Drury: But I would agree that we have a function which is closely 
related to the main object of the Department of Industry, to expand and develop 
the Canadian manufacturing industry, and that the approach should be rather 
more open than closed. I would agree with this. 


Mr. SmitH: Particularly in this field where there are presently a very 
limited number of suppliers. 


Mr. Drury: Well, you do not always secure efficiency, economy, or useful- 
ness by increasing the number of suppliers. In the weapons systems field one 
thing which has become evident as time goes on is that we are getting fewer 
and fewer but more and more complex instruments. And as, in the case of a 
large supplier of public utility equipment, the setting up in Canada of a num- 
ber of firms which are capable and ready to produce a very limited number 
of these very large items does not result in economic good health. 


Mr. SmItH: You mean the structure. 


Mr. Drury: That is right. So I would not agree with your proposition in 
principle that increasing the number of suppliers is economically good. In 
some instances it is quite true, but in other instances, this is not so. 


Mr. SmirH: All Canadians are very conscious of being distinctively Cana- 
dian in many fields of activity within the last few months. I notice that at the 
top of page 3 you use the same phrase in relation to your department. But after 
reading the first two pages of your statement I am afraid that I do not quite 
understand how the Department of Defence Production is distinctively Canada. 


Mr. Drury: Well, in most of the allied countries procurement of defence 
equipment is the direct responsibility of the Department of National Defence. 
As you know, in the United States a very large part of operations, a very large 
branch of the department of defence in that country, is devoted to the placing 
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- and management of procurement contracts. The same is true in France; and 


as I say in another of other NATO countries. Now, we have for a long while 


_ separated the procurement functions in respect of national defence from the 


conduct of training and operations which is exclusively the responsibility of 


that department. 


Mr. SMITH: I suppose your department is very much the counterpart of 
the American essential supply agency. 

Mr. Drury: I am not sure of all the functions that are in the defence sup- 
ply agency in the United States. But my understanding is that it reports 
directly to secretary McNamara and is limited to the responsibility for common 
user items; that is, items which are common to the army, navy, and air force 
of the United States. But the procurement of items which are unique or peculiar 
to one service continues to remain the responsibility of that particular service. 

Mr. SMITH: I have here “Armed Forces Management” for November, 1964 
in which is described the function of the defence supply agency. These include 
quality assurance, production expediting, industrial security, and accounting 
and payment of contractors. They all fall within your department, do they not, 


_ generally speaking? And I also notice that in the three years since it has been 


set up as a separate branch of the department, they have reduced their employ- 
ment figures by 7,800 military and civilian employees, and have reduced by 
50 per cent the storage locations, on which they are saving $55 million a year. 

Mr. Drury: I am glad to say that we are starting along the same route. 

Mr. SMITH: I hope we have the same success, especially in the ultimate 
savings. Now, I have some questions on a branch of the minister’s department, 
but not relating to a specific topic. _ 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand Mr. Lambert has a question. Maybe you 
would not mind holding your question over to a further eernes 


Mr. SMITH: I quite agree. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I discussed the military setting with Mr. Winch and Mr. 
Harkness and it seems to me the subject of development in production sharing 
is very much a will-o’-the-wisp matter. 

The phraseology used by the minister on page 5 sounds very nice, but 


let us not fool ourselves. In so far as the NATO countries are concerned, 


the bigger the country, the more difficult it is to deal with. It was put to me by 
one of our counterparts that the bigger countries were quite prepared to be 
co-operative so long as you use their equipment. Is this not one of the prime 
difficulties; that is, that in each country they are trying to maximize their 
production and their development? 


Mr. Drury: I think it is true that each country is endeavouring to maxi- 
mize its production and its development. This is a factor in the economic 
growth of the country. It is quite natural that each national government would 
strive for this. There are, however, clearly limits beyond which, even in a 
narrow national interest, it is not wise to go as it is uneconomical to do so. 
These limits vary from country to country. Some are rather more—if I can 
call it this—internationally minded than others. Some are very nationalistic 
indeed, but they all have the same general interest in keeping their own 
national scale of development and their own national scale of production. 

Where we come in is that it is up to us to demonstrate that the economies 
of joint development or joint production are such that they outweigh the 
seeming short run advantages of a nationalistic approach. As Mr. Harkness 
pointed out, and with which I heartily agree, we have not had as much success 


_ in this as we would have liked, except I may say with the United States. 


Now, your general proposition is that the large countries are quite prepared 
to standardize on their own equipment. We have not been successful in selling 
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any major items of equipment—and I say major items of equipment—to any > 
of our NATO allies. It is an unfortunate fact of life that large countries do 4 ; 

not seem to be prepared to place their reliance on a major item of equipment 

developed elsewhere. This applies to us, Canada. In development here there 

can be argument in respect of the technological and military soundness. Even 

if there are a few things which are superior, we still have to be very successful 

in persuading others to adopt major items of equipment which we have 

attempted to develop here. | 

However, we have had a great deal of success both in components and — 

-in what I might call minor systems. One of the most spectacular of the minor — 
systems is the Doppler navigational system, a Canadian development by © 

Canadian engineers. There is a very widespread measure of acceptance amongst — 

the NATO countries. There have been a number of other items in the field, 

particularly of aerial navigation, but when it comes to prime aircraft, whether : 

this be transport or combat aircraft— i 

Mr. SmirTH: Prestige items, perhaps. i 

Mr. Drury: One might call them in a sense prestige items. 

Mr. Harkness: Armoured personnel carriers. | 

Mr. Drury: I am not sure we had an aircraft which we could claim was 4 


better than anything else anywhere; but I do suggest that even if we had been : 
successful in developing this to a satisfactory state in terms of military require- — 
ment and price of manufacture, we would have encountered some very con- : 
siderable resistance to its adoption and acquisition by our other NATO partners. 7 
As a consequence we have been concentrating our effort on not what Mr. Smith | 
calls the prestige items—not the prime items of military equipment—but on 
the components or subsidiary systems—the less important items, where we do \ 
not have to overcome this factor of reluctance, in a sense I suppose, to admit i 
that some other country has more competent military equipment development 
facilities than its own. ; 


Mr. LAMBERT: You are talking about one of the NATO club rules. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we adjourn, there are one or two matters to be 
dealt with. First of all, there is a document entitled “Department of Defence 
Production Staff Summary”. With the agreement of the committee, we will 
have this printed as an Appendix to today’s Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence (see Appendix “A’’). 4 

Agreed. 


The CuHarrMAN: Secondly, on behalf of Mr. Winch who had to leave early, 

I am going to ask a question. Will the minister, at a later date, supply the 
Committee with the number of personnel under the direct authority of the 
President and General Manager of Canadian Commercial Corporation in 1952. 
and now? 4 
Mr. Drury: Yes. q 
The CHAIRMAN: The committee stands adjourned until Thursday at 11 
o’clock when we will have in attendance officials from the Department of 
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Defence Production. 
Mr. SmitH: Will the Minister be here? 
The CHAIRMAN: Will you be here, Mr. Drury? j 
Mr. Drury: Thursday is our normal cabinet day and unless I am urgently 

required here I have some other responsibilities. ' 


Mr. SmirH: We are not finished with the Minister. : 
The CHarRMAN: After our next few meetings we might have the Ministe . 
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back for another meeting, to clear up any unanswered points. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


: DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 

j : STAFF SUMMARY 

Hf 

\ Following the Korean conflict, the staff of the Department of Defence 


- Production showed a consistent decrease each year until 1959. During this 
_ period the work associated with contracting increased due to the introduction 
of more effective buying techniques such as incentive contracting. These 
- improvements were aimed at reducing prices paid by the government. 


NUMBER STAFF TOTALS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 
i) Be cbs AS AT DECEMBER 3], 1952 TO AUGUST 1964 INCLUSIVE 
) 1850 

(Ee a 


LEGEND 
quemencecmss STAFF DECLINE FOLLOWING KOREAN CONFLICT 


oar owen as STAFF INCREASE DUE TO CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
SUPPLY SERVICE, EMERGENCY SUPPLY PLANNING 
BRANCH, CANADIAN COMMERCIAL CORPORATION, 
DEFENCE EXPORTS & DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 AUG 
64 


| Expenditures against contracts placed by the Department decreased con- 
_ sistently each year from a high of $1,051 millions in 1952 to a low of $633 
_ millions in 1960, when they began to increase again reaching a peak of $723 
_ millions in 1963. 

At March 31, 1959, the staff of the Department totalled 1,441; at August 

31, 1964, the staff totalled 1,829. Thus there was an increase of 388 employees 

during this intervening period. 
The main factors influencing this staff increase were: 


Transfer of Canadian Commercial Corporation ....... 85 
Detence Export Activities io ei es ig a 135 
Establishment of Emergency Supply Planning Branch . 67 
Pasnaliassistancers eircom ow miner ar ae le hay Ubi ila 80* 
Transfer of functions and staff from other Departments 38 


Increase in staff branches to support formation of 
Department of Industry and Canadian Government 


SSUDDIV DOLVICE clalore etek fee Shalt see ratela enue SG Haw waa 36 
441 

Less: Staff of the Minister’s Office who are now charged 
to the Department OL Gusery iol sicisiels cinsaciavace ce stele —11 
430 


*These short term employees (six months) were hired to do clerical work 
associated with: (a) the formation of the Department of Industry and (b) a survey 
of procurement in civilian departments and agencies of the Federal Government. 
_ Most of them have already left the Department. 
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During the period 1959-1964 the 135 employees associated with the pro- — 
motional defence export program were responsible for obtaining and administer- 
ing prime export military contracts valued at $577.7 millions on behalf of 
foreign governments and assisted Canadian Industry in obtaining foreign sub- — 
contracts worth $414.3 millions, bringing the total value of foreign export — 
orders to $992 millions. 

Since March 1959, activities involving an additional 430 employees were 
added although the actual increase to August 31, 1964, was only 388. The differ- 
ence of 42 represents improved manpower utilization in the operation of the 
Department. 

The purchasing and stores function of the Department of Public Printing 
and Stationery has been transferred to the Department of Defence Production. 
However, the above figures do not cover the staff which will be included in the 
DDP establishment starting the beginning of the next fiscal year, i.e. April 1, 
1965. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 19, 1964 
(35) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11.15 a.m. this day. The Vice- 
Chairman, Honourable Marcel Lambert, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Fane, Lambert, Lessard (Lac-Saint- 
Jean), Lloyd, MacLean, MacRae, Martineau, Matheson, McMillan, eee 
- Pilon, Smith, Winch (14). 


In attendance: From the Department of Defence Production: Mr. G. W. 
Hunter, Deputy Minister; Mr. W. H. Huck, Assistant Deputy Minister; Mr. 
J. C. Rutledge, Director, Shipbuilding Branch; Mr. D. M. Erskine, Director, 
Regional Purchasing Branch; Mr. J. G. Glassford, Director, Electrical and 
Electronics Branch; and Mr. R. M. Keith, Financial Adviser. 


The Committee continued its consideration of the operational practices 
of the Department of Defence Production. 


A document showing “Integration of Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Employees into Civil Service’, was tabled by the Deputy Minister, and included 
in the printed record. 


On motion of Mr. Winch, seconded by Mr. Martineau, 


Resolved,—That the President and General Manager of the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation be requested to appear before this Committee. 


The matter of arranging this appearance was left to the Steering Sub- 
committee. 


Mr. Hunter presented a statement respecting, in particular, the purchasing 
of supplies and equipment, the tendering system, control procedures, and 
scheduling of contracts. 


The witness tabled an outline of the establishment of the Department of 
Defence Production. 


Agreed,—That the abovementioned table be included, at that point, in 
the Committee’s proceedings. 


Mr. Hunter, assisted by Messrs. Erskine and Rutledge and Mr. Keith, 
was questioned on his statement and related matters. 


At 1.00 p.m. the Committee recessed. 
At 3.45 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Brief prepared statements were tabled respecting H.M.C.S. Provider and 
_ the Bobcat Program 


Agreed,—That these summaries be included in the Committee’s Evidence 
at this point. 
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The witnesses were questioned on various facets of the work of th 
Department of Defence Production, dealing particularly with the Provide 
and Bobcat programs. | 


The witnesses were thanked and permitted to retire. 


At 5.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m., Tuesday, November. 
24, 1964. | qi 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, 
printed in this issue, was recorded by an electronic recording apparatus, pur- 
suant to a recommendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special 
Committee on Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on — 
May 20, 1964. - a 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, November 19, 1964 
11.15 a.m. 
(Text) 


The VICE CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, I see a quorum. 
I regret that the Chairman is not present today. He has been called out 


of town on urgent business. 


Today we have Mr. G. W. Hunter, the Deputy Minister of Defence Produc- | 


tion, with Mr. W. H. Huck, Assistant Deputy Minister; Mr. D. M. Erskine, 
Director, Regional Purchasing Branch; Mr. J. C. Rutledge, Director, Shipbuild- 
ing Branch; Mr. J. S. Glassford, The Director of Electronics; and Mr. R. M. 
_ Keith, Financial Adviser to the Ministry. 


These gentlemen will be witnesses. First of all, however, I have been 


provided by Mr. Hunter with a reply to a question which was put by Mr. 
_ Winch at the close of the last meeting concerning the integration of Canadian 
Commercial Corporation employees into the civil service. This is a tabular 
report, and may I take it that it should now be incorporated in the record as 


the reply to the question put by Mr. Winch? 
Agreed. : 
The report follows: 
1. As of March 1952 total Canadian Commercial 


EGP OLAGION | iio We IE EN rarer a te na PO Une ot aa, tae 38 
2. As of March 1964 (prior to integration) total 
CEC VeMplOyVeeS te. Huge eke cle ei atereee Be NG ie eval *84 


3. As of November 1964 (subsequent to integra- 
tion) of the above-mentioned *84 CCC employees: . 
(a) Resignations and transfers to other departments 


Jallequnion, Clerical Stage) wie secs as vis wig) oie wlele se 12 
(b) CCC President and his secretary remain on CCC 
MStaDlish mente eee ONS MN NY ralege sel ow le aia ue 2 


(c) CCC Comptroller and CCC Secretary continue to 
perform dual CCC/DDP roles on DDP establish- 


MVR Vira ain a attot ir nene cag Wpaumos hey aie! SL Ano ech Aina 2 
(d) On DDP International Programs Branch estab- 
DNS) G64 00 ES Ol Reece ED RU SIR IIE MCAD SUD E  SaR SUA UeRAa 95 


10 officers and 45 clerical staff continue to per- 
form duties similar to those of CCC. 
(e) Remainder on DDP/DOI establishment ...... 13 
Traffic Management Branch DDP 1 officer and 5 
clerical staff performing similar functions to 
previous CCC ramet eons 6 
CCC officers loaned to DDP prior to Mar. 31 sub- 
sequently transferred to DDP establishment 
1 officer to Emergency Supply Planning 
Branch’ DBP Jandary: 19636. eee an 2 
1 officer to Shipbuilding and Heavy Machin- 
ery Branch—to DDP April 1963 sub- 
sequently to DOI July 1964 
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CCC officers transferred to other branches after 
March: 32) (2964 res vaeieueee were wietony oe nies 2 
1 officer to Aircraft Branch, DDP 
1 officer to Electrical & Electronics Branch, 

DDP 

Clerical personnel transferred to other branches 3 
1 clerk to General Services Branch, DDP 
1 clerk to Electrical & Electronics Branch 


DDP 
1 clerk of Mechanical Transport Branch 
DOI. 
Sitb=total real hs se etesrolarsieciate 13 
TOTAL Accounted fore v0 eee we ees 84 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES YEAR 

MOS) COST Se eles o va pi wie ey, oul t eee) uta nolier aaten heels 1946 Oct. 31 
CA SUSUR ACN aa Rac OM a enina le eR APRICORN RE ARMERT GOH Ph 8 1947 Mar. 3l 
Fee rear de slip be Alaina Orgs Galuss ace ke vaeneh ena theeeee 1948 Mar. 31 
ey eu ste ack ayes ale laa: uuee @ arats Gallente way aroha NaMate vent ole 1949 Mar. 3l 
ee ots Hal Shane tne eG CaNaNG I aera efieu cs elt ape ewe a ie 1950 Mar. 31 
GO Ny unto acelin aiecbavatia dal Sica dines tacts abe tnttes Ughlohtetta Se 1951 Mar. 31 
ee ic ore ake aan te gaa tu ave ent uaa, Mea nel d alr een that a 1952 Mar. 31 
P18 eRe AL Seas al oe Neon AA ces DFU nt mi Ar Co 1953 Mar. 31 
BSC ee ee Shan eres Sue Saccsahas coun anor Macnee tals cals thomas 1954 Mar. 31 
BD, Pa ey Were cot Micummcne lames ena ieleta eaeteletate atene we: caste ve 1955 Mar. 31 
Ba rahe Suds cece ac ain okt Shera itary ae ea tame gtisect «tate 1956 Mar. 31 
AS AR TRAN CO Dep UDR Ren BN eee GST Ce RUN Pee Lee ate Cena 1957 Mar. 31 
AO Ta ie ts LEK a cg! Baile. aleaea tenant bas eau Manata va hat URS 1958 Mar. 3l 
yr Cranach at) se Ve Valigh a ae aa Git geen ay Was A ala oi lates 1959 Mar. 3l 
SY: Se CAO TRA I MASS Maen tear ear care Fe BCP a air 1960 Mar. 31 
RO aerate tees PT TE iG Ce caus oa eae oma a ea kre 1961 Mar. 31 
GO HUE oO I alte once a RL Pa DD iS PONCE et a 1962 Mar. 3l 
rE: eg ORIGIN SORA RR ME nT OU A ieg aan rugka Ane sey NAA amie 1963 Mar. 3l 
Be LUCE SG NCU ere aa ra MAIN a QS a8 Sita tree Tea wine re Pose 1964 Mar. 3l 


Mr. WiIncH: Can I raise one matter on this reply which I now have had an 
opportunity to study? 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Yes; that is all right. 


Mr. Wincu: I am most disturbed with the information supplied, as relating 
to a letter which was sent by Mr. Drury, under date of October 28, about the 
situation, which, on the basis of that letter, cannot in any way bring conformity 
between the orders then and the information just now supplied as to the number 
of employees in the Canadian Commercial Corporation. 


Now, because I think there is great confusion, or misunderstanding, or 
wrong information being given to this committee, I would like, if I may, before 
we get on to the other business, to move, seconded by Mr. Martineau, that the 
president and general manager of Canadian Commercial Corporation be called 
as witnesses before this committee. . 


The Vicre CHAIRMAN: You have made a motion, seconded by Mr. Martineau. | 
Now, in view of the fact that Mr. Drury will be back before this committee 
do you feel you should defer your questioning in this respect until his return? 


Mr. WincH: No. In view of the fact that I asked for certain information 
which I now have, and because I cannot possibly place any substantial, honest 
correlation between his previous letters and the information now supplied, | 
therefore request that the motion now be proceeded with, that the president and 


. 


.) 
e 
ww 
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general manager of Canadian Commercial Corporation be called as witnesses — 


- before this committee. 


The VICE CHAIRMAN: I am advised that the President of the Canadian 


_ Commercial Corporation would be available. 


Perhaps you could indicate briefly what is the nature of this apparent dis- 
crepancy, in order to see whether it can be straightened out? 

Mr. WINCH: Can I put it this way: There was a letter in the latter part of 
1963, signed by Mr. Drury as minister, to the effect that all were being 
transferred excepting the president and the secretarial staff from Canadian 
Commercial Corporation, and according to the information which has now been 
supplied to us, and after certain questions, the result is that in March, 1964, 


_ there are 84 who come under the direct authority of the president and general 


manager of the Canadian Commercial Corporation. 

This matter is of such importance that I believe we should call the President 
and the General Manager before this committee. 

Mr. MaRTINEAU: I wish to back up what Mr. Winch has said. I think it is 
up to the president and the general manager not only to explain the discrepancy 
but also to give to the committee some information as to why this transfer was 
made and what has been the result, bearing in mind always that apparently 


the transfer was made without taking into account the provision of the statute 


which established the corporation; and I am referring to chapter 35 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1952, section 6, which deals specifically with the 
employment of such officers and servants and determination of the conditions 
of employment and remuneration, and there is the directive of the minister. 
To me this is a very direct violation of that provision. 

That is the reason why I think this matter should be fully investigated by 
questioning Mr. Drury and by calling before this committee as witnesses the 
two officers, and the only two officers, that remain on the payroll of that corpora- 
tion. 


The VICE CHAIRMAN: All right, gentlemen. You have heard the discussion. 
Are you ready for the motion? 


Mr. McMILuLan: I was wondering if, after we have heard Mr. Drury, we 
could refer this to the Steering Committee. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Well, I think that perhaps since the Chairman of the 
Corporation is here the Steering Committee could arrange for the scheduling of 
a meeting, and he would be present with Mr. Drury. 

I personally cannot see any difficulty here. 

Is that agreed? 


Motion agreed to. 


That is fine. As to the date of this particular discussion, this will have to be 
taken up by the Steering Committee. 

We now have Mr. Gordon Hunter, the Deputy Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion, who has a statement to read to the committee. The members of the com- 
mittee have each now been provided with a copy and therefore I will call on 
Mr. Hunter. 


Mr. Gorpon (Deputy Minister, Department of Defence Production): Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

At the time of his first statement to this committee the Minister observed 
that it is the responsibility of the Department of National Defence to determine 
what is needed, when and where, and the responsibility of the Department of 
Defence Production to fill those needs at the minimum cost, consistent with the 
need to develop and maintain Canada’s defence production facilities. 

Accordingly, then, the Department of National Defence defines their re- 
quirements and provides the contract demands and specifications needed to 
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initiate procurement while our department investigates sources of supply, devel- 
ops production schedules, awards contracts, supervises production and, where — 
necessary, helps contractors to obtain supplies. The Department of National 
Defence inspects and accepts the supplies and then pays the bills. 

I would now like to explain briefly the role of the Department of Defence 
Production in handling a requirement from the Department of National Defence. 

The first task of the Department of Defence Production on receipt of a 
requisition or contract demand from the Department of National Defence in- 
volves the selection of the most appropriate supplier. It is our departmental 
policy to buy, whenever possible, at firm prices obtained as a result of invitations 
to tender issued to those known suppliers who have given evidence of ability to 
carry out the contract. Behind this policy is our view that the competitive market 
offers the best guarantee of fair value for the taxpayer’s dollar. 

In employing this procedure, the department does not use public advertise- 
ments to invite tenders. Instead, as my minister has explained, we maintain 
up-to-date source lists, which record, under various commodity headings, the © 
names of those firms which are able to supply the items and have indicated 
an interest in doing so. These lists are under constant revision. 

Additions are made when a possible supplier writes to the department and 
asks to be listed or when a procurement officer observes that a firm is not listed 
although, from his intimate knowledge of the requirement, he considers that it 
should be listed. In these cases the department immediately sends the firm a 
questionnaire requesting detailed information covering the type of goods pro- 
duced, particulars of their labour force, production machinery, etc. On the basis 
of the data contained in the questionnaire, when returned, the firm’s name is 
appropriately listed, providing such action is justifiable. 

I might add that the minister mentioned that the evaluation teams were 
sent out the other day in cases where we did not have sufficient information 
as to their capabilities; but that would be done, and that is included as being 
‘justifiable’. 

The composition of our source lists reflects certain principles which 
govern our procurement procedures. Accordingly, as the department devotes 
considerable attention to developing and promoting Canadian production of de- 
fence items, foreign producers are not invited when there are adequate Cana- 
dian sources. In addition, the department does not ask possible suppliers to 
compete against their own sources of supply, and thus distributors are not | 
asked to compete against the actual manufacturers of the same goods. 

However, our regional purchasing offices, which normally carry out pro- | 
curement action within the geographical area they serve, are permitted to — 
include on their invitation lists the name of wholesalers, jobbers and, at times, — 
retailers. Fourteen regional offices are located across Canada from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, to Victoria, British Columbia. 

When the department receives a request to purchase supplies or services 
which may be obtained through competitive tenders, steps are immediately 
taken to issue an invitation to tender to potential suppliers. The invitation 
sets forth the details of the requirement, the name and address of the con- 
signee, and other appropriate data. It also refers to, or is accompanied by, 
the relevant specifications, which are provided by the Department of National — 
Defence. The tenderer enters his price or prices according to consignment ~ 
points; offers any discount terms, etcetera, and returns the document, which 
becomes a tender, to the Department of Defence Production. i 

The success of the competitive tendering system depends, in a large meas- 
ure, on the stringency of the measures that are observed to assure that tend- 
ers are dealt with fairly. I can assure the members of your committee that — 
scrupulous care is taken in handling tenders. 


Sy 
Ey ae a ee 
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On receipt, tenders are retained unopened in the custody of the depart- 


a mental secretary and remain in his possession until they are opened immedi- 
- ately following the closing date specified for receipt of tenders. 


The department has always rigidly maintained a policy of not accepting 


_ late tenders. When the hour and date for the closing of tenders on any par- 


ticular requirement is reached, the box in which the tenders have been 
kept is sealed so that further tenders cannot be placed in it. Any late tenders 
are returned to the sender without delay. 

As soon as the tenders are opened and listed they are forwarded to the 
procurement unit concerned. Here the essential details of each tender are en- 
tered on a tabulation sheet and on the basis of the evaluation of this data the 
lowest acceptable tender is selected. 

As I have pointed out, the basic departmental vee is to purchase by 
competitive tender. However, there are occasions when this method of pro- 
curement is either not possible, or impractical. In such instances procure- 


ment must be taken through some form of negotiation. As my minister has 
- already mentioned, reasons for negotiation include: 


(a) A lack of competing sources of supply, 
(b) A lack of, or the indefinite nature of, specifications, and 
(c) Proprietary rights 


At this time I do not propose to discuss the various techniques that are 
employed in the carrying out of negotiations as this area has been reviewed in 
some detail by Mr. Drury in his statement to the committee. However, I do wish 
to underline the fact that every effort is made to bring the taxpayer the best 


_ possible value for the dollars that are expended for defence procurement. 


Authority to enter into contracts for the purchase of defence supplies 
is governed by the Defence Production Act wherein it is provided that no 


- contract shall be concluded without the approval of the Governor in Council 


except in isolated cases where the minister considers that the contract must 
be entered into immediately in the interests of defence; or where the estimated 
expenditure does not exceed $25,000; or where the estimated expenditure does 
not exceed $50,000 and the lowest of three or more competitive tenders is being 
accepted. Any contract involving more than $10,000 which has not been so 


- approved must subsequently be reported to the governor in council. By order 
in council, treasury board has been authorized to exercise the functions 
_ assigned to the governor in council under the act. Our departmental contracts 


authorization division reviews all proposals for entry into contracts above 


: these fixed dollar amounts to ensure that the principal terms and conditions 
- conform to departmental policies. The division also prepares submissions to 


treasury board where the board’s approval for entry into a contract is neces- 
sary. 

As far as possible, our departmental contractual documents have been 
standardized, and are available in either English or French or in bilingual 
form. Where contracts are let by competitive tender, an acceptance of tender 
in simple contract form is issued to the successful tenderer. The same form, 
with a slight alteration of wording, serves as a purchase order which may be 
used when contracts are arranged by negotiation. In special cases, where 


‘ additional conditions have to be included in the contract, formal contracts 
_ are prepared by our legal branch. 


A series of general conditions have been developed and published by the 
department, which, by reference, are incorporated in all contracts. These basic 


conditions include such matters as arrangements for subletting any part of 
_ the contract, conduct of the work, inspection, acceptance and delivery, war- 
it ranty, government issue, scrap, insurance, accounting, secrecy and protection 
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of work, patent claims and royalties, Canadian labour and materials, title, 4 
default, termination, and other similar matters. a 

In addition to its contracting responsibilities, the department must ensure a 
delivery of the supplies ordered. The various elements of this task—often , 
known as ‘Program Control”—are primarily concerned with ensuring orderly — 
production progress, to the end that the required delivery schedules may be 
met. 

Program control, for major projects, begins with the scheduling operation, 
which precedes contracting. Essentially, scheduling involves the detailed analysis 
of a program to determine the delivery rates and sequences required for each © 
component in order to achieve the orderly completion of the program as a 
whole. In certain programs the major scheduling responsibility rests with the 
department while in other cases considerable responsibility rests with the 
prime contractor. 

Throughout the course of production on major programs, the continuous 
review of progress is a major concern of our department. Our production 
and expediting officers, who work closely with both the contractor and the 
services must, if possible, anticipate difficulties and assist in the solution of 
production problems as they develop. Steering committees, composed of repre- 
sentatives of our department, the Department of National Defence and the 
contractor, provide one means by which effective control is maintained. 

I hope that I have been able to outline the general procurement procedures 
of the department and at the same time have illustrated the clearly defined 3 
division of authority between the Department of Defence Production and 
Department of National Defence as well as the co-operaitve relationship 
between the two departments which must and does exist. G 

The VICE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hunter has also provided us with an organiza- 
tional chart of the department as it now exists, and this has been circularized 
to the members, and I take it that we may take it and have it printed in 
the record at this point in the proceedings? 

Is that agreed? 


Agreed. 
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The Vice CHAIRMAN: All right, gentlemen, we are ready for discussio: 
or to question Mr. Hunter or any of the other witnesses in regard to thi 
statement, and related questions. | 

I would ask you, if possible, to defer questions dealing with the subsidiary - 
statements that have been given about H.M.C.S. Provider and the Bobcat, — 
which will serve as discussions on their own and within their own limits. a 

The first name on my list is that of Mr. Winch. 3 ae 


Mr. WincH: Could I ask Mr. Hunter if he would enlarge a bit on the first 4 
paragraph on page two wherein he states: ‘a 


The first task of the department of defence production on receipt mM 
of a requisition or contract demand from the Department of National 4 
Defence involves the selection of the most appropriate supplier. It is — 
our departmental policy to buy, wherever possible, at firm prices — 
obtained as a result of invitations to tender issued to those known sup- ~ 
pliers who have given evidence of ability to carry out the contract. : 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the question I would like to direct to Mr. Hunter is: 
Exactly what is your position, upon receiving from the Department of National — 
Defence orders to receive tenders to buy certain equipment? { 

My point, Mr. Chairman, I think I can explain this way: Let us take 4 
airplanes. I understand that our air force in the past. had two Comets, and — 
two Comets only, but in the purchase of those two Comets they either 
purchased, or had to purchase, subsidiary supplies in the amount of $1 million. 
I say $1 million because now the Comet has been declared obsolete. Also, in © 
Ottawa, $186,000 worth of supplies for the Comet and $714,000 worth approxi- — 
mately in Montreal have been declared surplus. What happened in Montreal — 
I do not know, but as a member of the public accounts committee I do know 4 
that $186,000 worth of supplies were put up for sale and they got an offer of 
$75 for them. 

What I am trying to get an understanding on is this: Who makes the % 
decision on the letting of contracts for certain replacement equipment? Who ~ 
has the say with regard to how much of certain supplies you have to buy? 
Is that a decision, or part of the agreement on buying, and is the ratio of $1 
million additional supply for two Comets the same ratio that you use on 
making purchases when, say, you might be buying the CF-104, or the others? — 

I think it will help this committee if you can tell us what is the basis of © 
these purchases. : 

Mr. Hunter: Mr. Chairman, the answer to the first question as to who 
makes the decisions to buy the airplane, if it be an airplane—these large 
programs for airplanes such as we have noticed in the papers for the last 
year, the talk about tactical aircraft—in the case of major programs like that — 
the air force tells us, or the Department of National Defence tells us, what they — 
want, and we look over the field; but we would naturally get all the proposals — 
and then go back to them with them. Where the item is an airplane, the con- i 
tractor deals often with the air force directly and will make a demonstration © 
of it to them, so that the final decision is certainly made by the air force. 4 

On the matter of the scale of additional equipment and spares, this has 
varied from time to time, in my experience, with different products. They have — 

worked it out, I believe, that it is roughly 25 per cent for spares, but from a 
time to time, if the air force knows that the need for them might be less for q 
a simpler type of aircraft that has a longer life, such as the Dakota, it would — 
require a lesser percentage for the spares that you would need as against aq 
more complicated type. a 

At the moment I cannot give you exact information. I can only surmise _ 
that since, in the case of the Comet I—I believe it was the Comet I which we 
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_ bought—there were not too many sold, and we might have bought more spares 
for that model of airplane at the time while they were in production, so that 
- we would have a full and complete range of spares; and this was perhaps at 
a scale greater than they would have bought for an aircraft like the Dakota, 
_ which we knew would be in production for a long time. 


I can get you the exact percentage figure, but I do not have it here. 


Mr. WINCH: What I am trying to get at is: When you receive at the defence 
- department instructions to purchase who decides—is it the defence department, 
or your own department—as to the amount of spares to buy in relation to the 

number of planes you buy; and—I think this is the key point—does the pur- 
chase cost received by your department have any relationship to the number 
of supplies additional that you buy? 

Mr. HuntTER: On the first part of your question, as to who makes the deci- 
sion, I can say that the end decision is definitely the air force’s; but it is usual 
that there is a spares provisioning conference held, and that the contractor will 
come and sit down with the Department of National Defence and with our 
people, and the contractor explains what he feels the spares ought to be, and 
the air force, from their knowledge of the technical and operational characteris- 
tics of it, give us their views. We actually are perhaps more interested in the 
fact that we are going to order them concurrently and what the cost will be, 
but the decision as to how many spares are to be ordered and when, is defi- 
- nitely the air force’s. 

Mr. WIncH: They tell you? 
Mr. HuNTER: They tell us, yes. 


Mr. WincH: Then, my next question is: Is the purchase of additional sup- 
plies and replacements a factor in the purchase price of the plane itself? 


Mr. HuntTeER: This would be very much a factor because at the time of the 
original order, since while the aircraft is being produced, spares are naturally 
much cheaper and can be ordered at much less cost than having to order them 
later. So that the number of spares ordered is very definitely part of the 
negotiation of the purchase contract that we have with the manufacturer. 


Mr. WiNncH: Then, Mr. Chairman, may I ask two very short questions, 
because I know that others have some in mind, too: Would you say that there 
is a definite ratio between the purchase of replacements or supplies of $1 
million to the purchase of the two Comets carried through on Canada’s oe 
chase of all planes? 


Mr. Hunter: If you are just asking me for my personal opinion, this looks 
- like about 15 per cent of the original cost—$1 million. The cost of the two 
Comets which, I recall, was about $34 or $4 million each—this would be a 
high ratio to have left at the end of the life of an aircraft. 

Mr. WINCH: But would you say, then, that where there is $1 million left— 

Mr. Hunter: As a matter of fact, you gave me the figure, but I did read 
it in the evidence before the public accounts committee and I have no reason 
to doubt it; but I can only say again—and I would be glad to get you the in- 
formation—that the reason for that, in the case of the Comet, is that it is no 
_ longer in production and the air force made their best judgment of the spares 
_ to buy; but they later went out of production, so those are the items that are 
_ in the spares list. 
: Mr. WincH: Could I ask whether you in the Department of Defence Pro- 
a duction ever question the charges which are made to the department for the 
' supplying of spare equipment? I ask this question because I am a member of 
a subcommittee of the public accounts committee, and we had presented to us 
- some of the material which has now been made available from crown assets in 
_ Ottawa, and I saw there a knuckle joint over a flap. I suggest that this could 
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be produced for $4 or $5 or I miss my guess as a mechanic, and yet the charge 
is $97. Do you ever question the amount that you have been charged for spares? 


Mr. HuNTER: We very definitely question it. We have people now—and 
I do not say we have had them since the commencement of the department’s 
operations—who are well qualified to assess the orders for spares that we 
purchase. We have residents in the major plants, several of whom are aircraft 
engineers and I think they are very competent. 


Mr. WincH: And since when have you made this study? 


Mr. HuntTER: Well, we have not made this special duty on this particular 
case, but this is something that we would be— 


Mr. WINCH: Have you always made it on general principles? 
Mr. HunTER: This is something we would do every day, to the best of 
my knowledge. 
Mr. MacLean (Queens): Mr. Chairman, on page one there is a statement 
that it is: 
..the responsibility of the Department of Defence Production to fill 
those needs at the minimum cost, consistent with the need to develop 
and maintain Canada’s defence production facilities. 


How much weight is given to these subsidiary considerations, and how 
often are these considerations overwritten by cost alone? And I would like 
to have some explanation of what these other considerations are, with regard 
to Canada’s production facilities? Is any consideration given, for example, to 
whether, in the case of where there may be two plants, one plant is in a highly 
vulnerable area and another is relatively dispersed where it might, in case 
of attack, be more likely to be able to continue to produce? This is the sort 
of thing. What are these other considerations? 


Mr. Hunter: To answer the first part of your question as to the re- 
sponsibility of filling these needs at the minimum cost, one of the minister’s 
responsibilities is to see that there is a reasonable defence production base to 
meet requirements that may arise for different items. This probably had much 
more significance in the days after the war, during the Korean build-up time, 
in order to have an aircraft industry. Since then, using your example, we have 
at least the base to handle those strategic components of the aircraft that would 
enable us to handle a large aircraft program. 

On the second part of your question, as to how we decide about—I think 
decentralization is the word—of the plants, we have certainly kept this in 
mind from time to time. 

There are not too many opportunities to do this, where there are plants 
in an area that might be considered to be decentralized—and I think repair 
and overhaul is perhaps a good example—we do spread repair and overhaul 
work on an allocated basis where it is possible. This, I think, is the best 
example of the government trying to decentralize aircraft work. 

Mr. MacLean (Queens): So far as the actual manufacturing of defence 
items is concerned, is there a conscious effort to work towards dispersal if there 
is the opportunity? I grant you that there might not be the opportunity— 

Mr. HuntTeER: There is a very definite attempt made to do this. In fact, 
when we place a prime contract with a large contractor such as Canadair, we 


direct him to subcontract as large a percentage as can be reasonably and — 


economically done. So far as Canadair is concerned, they issue large subcon- 
tracts for the main components, and they are dispersed as widely as possible. 
Certain work goes to the Maritimes and other into subcontracting areas in 
Ontario and Manitoba, and this definitely is by direction of the department, 
so that it just does not keep the whole contract to itself. 
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| Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): I want to ask a question in a different field. Does. 
the Department of Defence Production do all the purchasing for national de- 
_ fence of what might be termed the “C” class of stores? I am thinking of food 
: and fuel and coal—aircraft fuel and motor fuel and— 
if 


Mr. HUNTER: Yes, we do. By law, by our act, we are the sole purchasers 
for the department of National Defence. There are cases, of which I guess you 
are aware, where we give local authority for emergency items to certain of 
the establishments; but generally speaking we buy all food, fuel and coal. 


Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): I would like to ask a question with regard to 
the activities of the regional offices in this. respect. I have been told that on 
occasions in the past—the accusation may not be right at all, and I am not 
making it—in the case of contracts for food, for example, instead of asking for 
the supply of certain types of food that could be cheaply supplied by a 
producer—contractor—in some areas there is a wide dispersal of the type of 
food required all in the same contract, and the result is that a middleman, 
an assembler as it were, is the only one who is in a position to meet the 
— contract. 


| For example, there might be a requirement for not only fresh vegetables 
of the type grown in Canada, but included in that there might be something 
that is not locally produced, with the result that the producer could not 

_ possibly tender on the contract, and the only possible tenderer would have 
to be an assembler of food. 


Perhaps this is not correct, and I would like to have a little further 
explanation or elucidation of how much the Department of National Defence 
depends on local supplies of food, if they are competitive, and whether this 

_ is done more or less locally, or at least regionally. 


Mr. Hunter: I do not think I have the required detail to answer you, but 

Mr. Erskine is the director of our regional purchasing branch, or, at least, that 

was his title at the time, up until our recent change. If Mr. Erskine would not 
mind I would ask him to answer that question. 


Mr. D. M. ERSKINE (Director, Regional Purchasing Branch): I would be 
- glad to. 
| In the matter of buying food through the regional offices we confine our 
tenders to the area served by the local office. We have on our source lists 
all potential suppliers of food and produce, and in the case of certain meat 
products we, of course, buy from those establishments approved by the 
health of animals division of the Department of Agriculture. 

So far as produce is concerned, the majority of the firms on our source 
lists are wholesalers and distributors who handle both imported fresh vegetables 
and also domestic ones. 

These men have to have the capability of delivering these stores, as 
they are required, sometimes daily to the various military establishments. 


I think it would be very difficult, if we had a potato grower, for instance, 
since the quantity of potatoes required daily, or weekly, is quite small, and 
_ he would not have the delivery facilities; but he can be listed if he can compete, 
and the moment they were wanted we could place a tender with him. 

Mr. MacLean: What is the position in the case of durable goods—canned 
goods? 


Mr. ERSKINE: Well, canned goods actually are not purchased regionally; 
they are purchased centrally. This has been going on for many years. The 
contracts are placed with the canners, and in some cases, with jobbers acting 
for a number of very small canners. 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): I have a further question regarding— 
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The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I wonder, Mr. MacLean, if, in view of the fact that — 
there are a good number of people who have indicated that they wish to | 
ask questions, members would rather confine themselves to one area. If every- — 
body is given the chance to cover the whole range of operations we will never © 
get to the others. : 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): I have just one more question that I was going © 
to ask with regard to the type of tender, you say they are not given regionally. 
Did I understand you properly? 

Mr. ERSKINE: No; canned goods are bought centrally. 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): In this case is there only one point of delivery 
in the contract? 

Mr. ERSKINE: No, there are many points of delivery. 

- Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): And the successful tenderer might be dependant 

on where the goods were to be delivered? 

Mr. ERSKINE: This would be a factor, certainly, in his contract, yes. : 

Mr. Lioyp: Bearing in mind your observations, and concentrating on the © 
matter of how the department fills its needs at the minimum cost, consistent — 
with the need to develop and maintain Canada’s defence production facilities — 
which is where Mr. MacLean began his questioning, I think—I would like © 
to ascertain from Mr. Hunter in more detail where you draw the line between, — 
for example, tenders and allocations. What are the factors that influence you, ~ 
for example, in the matter of the allocation of ship construction and ship 
repair, as against a tender? Do you have a definite policy that you can outline 
to the committee in this regard? 


Mr. Hunter: I think, Mr. Chairman, as I have mentioned, the policy of 4 
the department is to buy competitively wherever possible. q 

To go back into the history of the department, 12 or 13 years ago, when — 
the department was started, we bought many things—many more things—by 
allocation than by competition. There was a time factor, at that time. 

There was a shorage of people who were going to stay permanently with 
the department. It was formed by a number of “dollar-a-year’” men who 
came into the government and who subsequently brought people in who were — 
trained, and have been better trained since, to negotiate all of the contracts. — 
We have attempted to bring everything into line, including ship construction; 
and repair and overhaul—the two areas in which there is still certain alloca- — 
tion—we are getting them to the point where we should be able to try to — 
operate by competitive tender. 

This has been our aim, and I can tell you that in both areas at the present — 
time, considerable work has been done, and I hope that within the next year © 
or two both of these areas will be handled on a competitive basis. i 

This is not easily handled. Ship construction particularly has been diffi- — 
cult, but we have made considerable strides; and we hope to do the same : 
in the case of repair and overhaul work. 


Mr. Luoyvp: Getting down to specifics on this subject, I believe that you — 
have competitive tenders for ship construction on the west coast and com- 
petitive tenders for ship construction on the east coast, for certain quantities — 
and kinds of ship construction. You do not do it, in other words, throughout © 
all Canada in the area of competition. i 

Mr. Hunter: This, we thought, was really a step in the direction of % 
nation-wide competition, if we are able to achieve it. : 

Mr. Rutledge is here and he can speak on this question. He is director 
of the shipbuilding branch. Perhaps he would answer that question. He is 
chairman of the interdepartmental committee which is inquiring into this very — 
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- problem, and they hope to be able to recommend to the government a policy 
jog by which shipbuilding for the government as a whole might be handled. 
ad Mr. Luoyp: You may have a problem in reconciling this on the one hand 
_ with the desire to maintain capabilities at certain areas in Canada, may you 
= not? 

Mr. HuNTER: This is a real problem. 

Mr. Luoyp: How does overhead in cost of construction enter this picture? 
Are you familiar— 


Mr. Hunter: As a matter of fact, I know a certain amount about this, but 
perhaps Mr. Rutledge might say a word on it. Mr. Rutledge. 


Mr. J. C. RUTLEDGE (Director, Shipbuilding Branch): I would assume that 
the question is: In what cases do you engage in area competition as distinct 
from open competition, and what are the differentials. There are no recognized 
differentials. There is no formula; but certainly there are differences that arise. 

To illustrate, the west coast has a very high wage rate in comparison with 
the east coast. Overhead is a more subtle question, because overhead costs— 
overhead burdens—are in turn related to labour application. 

I do not think you could generalize on overhead. I can say, however, that 
on the west coast there is very high efficiency in the application of manpower, 
but we have not been able to discuss any formula that would define the dif- 
ferentials. Each case must be taken on its own merits. 


Mr. Luoyp: There must be some basis to decide that at least the west coast 
is one area and the rest of Canada is another. For example, the Atlantic coast 
yards compete with on-the-river yards for new construction, do they not? 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: You are talking about new construction. In our experience 
we have only had one major development contract go out on a competitive basis, 
and that is the Provider, which is likely to be dealt with again. That was on 
open competition basis. We felt confident enough on it to let all yards in Canada 
compete. 

On occasion, if you have a ship which is going to operate in a specific area, 
or if it is a ship which is going to be stationed in a specific area—if that is 
going to be the base of operations for the ship—it is not unreasonable to have 
the ship constructed in that area. 


| Mr. Luoyp: This would probably be the reason, then—I will put it the 
other way: Is this the reason, then, that the conversions of destroyer escort 
vessels to having helicopter capabilities—I think there were four or five done 
on the west coast— 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: Yes. 

Mr. Luoyp: Was there any distinction between the two yards? 

Mr. RuTLEDGE: The first four conversions were largely developmental in 
type. There was not sufficient precision in the development of the requirements 
to permit effective competition; but at the time that we did award these con- 
tracts these vessels at that time were to be based on the west coast. This has 
subsequently been changed; but at the time the contracts were awarded it was 
intended that those vessels, which were part of the fleet on the Pacific coast, 
would remain there, and the contracts were limited to contractors from the 
west coast yards. : 

The VicE CHAIRMAN: May I just call a brief halt at this point. We have 
had one Reporter and I think he should have a break about now. 


—Recess. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Order, please. We will resume. 


Mr. Lloyd, are you finished? 
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Mr. LuLoyp: No, I am not. 


Mr. Rutledge, when we left off you had explained, I believe, that at the | 
time of the award of contracts for the destroyer escort conversions at that time 
you had adopted, or had given some thought to the fact that the ships would 
be based on the west coast— 


Mr. RuTLEDGE: Yes. Probably I might develop thet a little further. 

We foresaw a program of possibly 14 conversions, and it divided rather — 
neatly into seven on the east coast and seven on the west coast. Seven of the ~ 
destroyer escorts were based on the east coast and seven were based on the | 
west coast. It didn’t seem unreasonable that those which were based on the — 
west coast and were going to continue to operate on the west coast should be 
converted in the west; and, similarly, those that were based on the east coast — 
and were going to continue to operate there should be done there. 

Furthermore, there is the economic factor; there is the cost of moving a 
vessel of that type from one coast to the other; not only is there the dollar 
cost involved, but there are the manpower problems, and so forth. 

However, this situation did not remain constant. It was constant when we 
awarded the contracts for the first four conversions, but there was then a 
change in the deployment of the fleet, and these vessels that were on the 
west coast were to be used on the east coast; so we had to re-examine the — 
situation. The first four had already, in that context, been awarded to a west 
coast yard. We made the next job on a competitive basis open to east coast 
yards, and the next job on a competitive basis open to west coast yards, and 
we have a seventh which we are examining at the present time. 


Mr. Lioyp: Well, Mr. Ruthledge, the volume of work that might be 
obtained by a few yards on the east coast—and that would include the Quebec 
coast and the river yards generally—the volume of work that might be 


obtained in the river yards enables them to keep down their overhead cost 
dollar, does it not? 


Mr. RutLeDGE: I would agree. Overhead cost is related to volume of ere 
Mr. WINcH: But the efficiency is better on the west coast, you said? 
Mr. Luoyp: He said labour efficiency. 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: That is, the application of manpower is superior on the 
west coast. 


Mr. WINCH: That will shut you up. 


t? 


io Cbanteine 


Mr. Luoyp: I presume I am supposed to direct my questions to the witness, 
and I would add that any comments that are made are (a) in bad taste, or 
(b) out of order, or (c) only designed to confuse the questions I am trying — 
to put to the witness. Whatever the situation may be, it might be better to — 
reserve all observations until all the evidence is in. 

In fact, Mr. Rutledge, in the west coast yards—granted the factor of 
efficiency may be in their favour—the overhead costs that you are faced with, 
and their distribution of overhead to the various ship construction for the 
government of Canada—would it be higher than it would be on the east 
coast? 


Mr. RuTLEDGE: On this matter of overhead costs, I am very reluctant to 
answer your question. It is not that it is not a reasonable one, but it is a very 
complex one and it is related to the manpower application. 

Let me give you an illustration. You may, in one yard, have a quite high 
overhead rate in comparison with a second yard. Now, the rate is measured 
in terms of the dollars that are attracted by each dollar of labour spent. How- | 
ever, if you use less labour at the high rate, the high overhead rate commonly > 
used may not be, in total dollars, as significant. 
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m' Let me give you one or two illustrations. On our destroyer escort program 
_ we found that the third lowest cost was in a west coast yard, and that is an 
area which, traditionally, has high wage rates. In other words, to generalize 
_ on this is a very dangerous thing. 

i Mr. Luoyp: But, it is a fact that there is a large volume of other ship 
_ construction arising within your yards. The government of Canada has suffered 
- losses in this connection. 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: Yes. : 

Mr. Luoyp: Now, let us shift our operations to the east coast. But, before 
doing so could you tell me how many independent yards there are on the 
west coast? ) 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: There are three major yards on the west coast, several 
intermediate yards and some minor yards. But, the major yards are three in 
number. There are two in the Esquimalt and Victoria area and one in Van- 
couver. 

Mr. SMITH: How many are owned by the same owners? 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: There are two owners for the three yards. 

Mr. Liuoyp: Now, coming back to the east coast and the river yards, I 
believe that the Davie and Collingwood yards are wholly owned subsidiary 
companies of Canada Steamship Lines. 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: That is right. Canada Steamship Lines has the following 
shipyards: Davie Shipbuilding in Lauzon, Quebec; the Kingston shipyards at 
- Kingston, Ontario; and the Collingwood and Port Arthur shipbuilding yards. 
As I say, there are four yards in the Canada Steamship Lines complex. 

Mr. Luoyp: And, because of this complex Canada Steamship Lines manage 
- to get a large volume of work arisings because of their ownership of steamships 
_ in the upper lake system. 

a Mr. RuTLEDGE: Are you referring to commercial work? 

Mr. Luoyp: A large volume of commercial construction, yes. 

Mr. RuTLEDGE: That is right. 

_. Mr. Luoyp: And, it is my belief that ship construction in respect of ships 
_ built in Canada for Canadian owners can qualify for subsidies. 

| Mr. RutTLEDGE: Under certain conditions, yes. 

i) Mr. Luoyp: Then, in respect of these three yards that were just mentioned, 
the operation of the subsidy, in fact, has increased the volume of work arising 
in these three yards. 

‘ Mr. RUTLEDGE: Yes, undoubtedly it has. Davie Shipbuilding, in particular, 
- and in addition, Collingwood shipyards, have benefited substantially from the 
ty subsidy. But, they have arranged that, and I would make that quite emphatic. 
' They have generated the work that would qualify them for application for a 
subsidy, and they have enjoyed more benefits than any other shipyard in the 
application of subsidies under the same circumstances. In fact, much of the 
- work of Davie Shipbuilding has been for other than Canada Steamship Lines. 


Mr. Luoyp: Does the parent company call any tenders for its needs from 
_ yards other than its own three yards that it controls? 


y The VicE CHAIRMAN: Well, I have some difficulty, Mr. Lloyd, in seeing 
_ the relevance of this questioning within the Department of Defence Production. 
_ I would like to say that there is a question of time involved. I am sure this 
a is all very interesting but there are other people as well on the committee. 


a Mr. Luoyp: Yes, I realize that. However, I do not think the time I have 
taken has exceeded that of another member who started the quESHOn ie the 
day before and then started it again today. 
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The point I am trying to get at is this. Through the advent of ship sub- 
sidies, that complex of subsidiary companies owned and controlled by parent 
companies that were engaged in the shipbuilding business, and which had need 
for large volumes of shipbuilding, had an advantage over other yards such as 
those in Saint John and Halifax. 


Mr. RutLEDGE: It would in the acquisition of business. 
Mr. Luoyp: And, there is no question about that. 


Mr. RuTLEDGE: It would be absurd for me in any way to deny that. If you 
are both an owner and a builder you are likely to generate more business for 
your yard. I would not deny that for a moment. 


Mr. Lioyp: So, this puts the yards which do not have such a tie-in with 
the ship owner at a disadvantage in trying to compete with tenders submitted 
to your department. 


Mr. RuTLEDGE: I would just like to make one other point. The features 
in respect of one of the great areas of shipbuilding subsidy are twofold. One 
is in connection with the carriers in the lakes, but another very significant area 
has been in the fishing industry and, quite frankly, I know of no shipbuilder 
who is engaged in fishing. 

Mr. Luoyp: So, there is an opportunity for the other yards to maintain a 
volume of work arisings to keep their overhead down. Is it not a fact you have 
been greatly concerned in the main about costs to government? Is this not the 
prime consideration? 


Mr. RutLEDGE: We are preoccupied with that. 


Mr. Luoyp: And you have been more so recently than you have been in 
the past. 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: Yes, precisely. 


Mr. Luoyp: Therefore, these yards which do not have a tie-in, unless they 
manage to win work arisings in the private sector are at a very definite dis- 
advantage in terms of overhead costs. How do you reconcile your concern in 
respect of costs with the statement you make—and this is my point, Mr. Chair- 
man—of the need to maintain capabilities throughout Canada. It is a matter 
of a judgment decision? 


Mr. RuTLEDGE: Yes, it is a matter of a judgment decision. When you speak 
of costs you are speaking in terms of allocation and if by allocation we en- 
counter costs of a level somewhat higher than we would competitively that 
results in a certain situation. Allocation has been the rule in naval ship con- 
struction. I would like to go back to world war Il. There were some good 
reasons then for allocation, but the situation is constantly changing. It is chang- 
ing very, very rapidly at the present time. The justification for allocation in 
the early stages was simply that with a massive shipbuilding program our 
facilities were somewhat limited. No one, two or three yards could hope to 
satisfy on a delivery basis the entire requirements or specifications for naval 
ship construction, and it was of a type that did not lend itself to competition. 
You could not go out fairly on a competitive basis. I would suggest one of the 
justifications of that allocation policy at that time was the principle of the 
defence base of keeping the work decentralized and maintaining facilities at a 
variety of points. However, to an increasing degree at the present time, those 


arguments and factors have changed. We have become more mature as an 


industry and in terms of government. The navy is able to define its require- 
ments with precision and we are able to contract for them on a competitive 
basis. 

Furthermore, the industry is more mature and able to expose itself to the 
risks involved in competitive pricing. You will realize that some of the early 
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destroyer escorts took over five years to build and to go for a firm price on some- 


thing of that nature is to engage in a very hazardous financial venture for any 


shipyard. Our yards are not large. If we totalled all our yards in Canada we 
would not have a single yard as big as Harland and Wolff. We have a large 
number of small units widely distributed. But we are in a position where we 
now can look competitively at things. 


Mr. Luoyp: There is one other question in this field. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lloyd, this part of the questioning has taken 
half an hour. I now am faced with the problem that we will have to sit this 
afternoon. In order to deal fairly with the witnesses, I would suggest we tighten 
up the questioning. | 

Mr. Luoyp: I have only one more question. I believe, Mr. Chairman, if 
you look at the total amount of time I have occupied you will find that it has 
not been unreasonable. Would you be kind enough, Mr. Rutledge, to advise the 
committee of what has been the changing role of the Maritime Commission 
with the establishment of the Department of Defence Production under its 
present organization; for example, in respect of allocations, what are | your 
relations with the Maritime Commission? 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: The Maritime Commission role not by law, but by admin- 
istrative practice, has been changed. The Canadian Maritime Commission 
brings to the Department of Defence Production its recommendations on 
allocations. The Canadian Maritime Commission continues to do that; however, 
if a decision has to be taken in respect of awarding a contract on a competitive 
basis, then the Canadian Maritime Commission is not invited to participate. 
Therefore, I would say the only change in that specific area, perhaps is that 
there is a much smaller incidence of recommendations from the Canadian 
Maritime Commission simply by the increased application of competition. 

Mr. LuLoyp: I will bear in mind your admonition, but I am far from 
satisfied. 


The VICE CHAIRMAN: There are other people here, too, who have problems 
and yours can come up later. 


Mr. Luoyp: I agree with your observation, but I believe you are Aouigine 
it to me when you might, with equal force, have applied it before to others, 
or at least it might have been done under the other Chairman. 


Mr. SmiITH: May I ask some supplementary questions? I think you might 
like to correct an impression that has been given. Port Arthur and Kingston 
have not done any major shipbuilding work in approximately the last ten 
years. 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: The period is a little long; let us say, in recent years. 


Mr. SMITH: In recent years neither of them has been building any major 
ships? 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: Yes. 
Mr. SMITH: Was the Alexander Henry the last one in Port Arthur? 
Mr. RUTLEDGE: I do not know. 


Mr. SMITH: There has been no naval shipbuilding work either allotted or 
tendered to the great lakes yards since the end of the war? 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: That is incorrect, sir. I am speaking from memory here. 
The Port Arthur shipbuilding did participate in our last minesweeper pro- 
gram. 


Mr. SMITH: Participation in what way? 
Mr. RUTLEDGE: They built a minesweeper. 
Mr. SMITH: About when was that? 
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Mr. RuTLEDGE: I would say it would be about 1957. I am giving an 4 


approximation. Your question was in respect of the period since the war? 

Mr. SMITH: Yes. 

Mr. RutTLEDGE: In respect of the Provider which keeps cropping up in 
this discussion, the Collingwood shipyard was invited to tender and did tender 
on that. That answers your second question. 

Mr. SwirH: I was asking whether they had actually done any work by 
allocation or otherwise in recent years? 

Mr. RutTuepce: A certain amount of repair work has been done, but 
principally in Collingwood the only contracts which flash through my mind at 
the moment are degaussing contracts. 

Mr. SmitH: Which usually are small contracts? 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: Yes. 

Mr. Smitu: In the great lakes yards ships have been build competitively 
in recent years for both the Pacific coast and the Atlantic coast in competition 
with other yards in Canada? 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: You are speaking now of commercial shipbuilding, I 
assume? 

Mr. SmitrH: Yes. The Crosby Company has had two fishing vessels built 
recently in Fort William. 


Mr. RuTLEDGE: Yes. They have done commercial ship construction in © 


great lakes yards which might have gone elsewhere. The only element of 
your question on which I hesitate is in respect of whether or not tenders were 
invited from coast to coast. I do not know whether or not they competed with 
the west coast or the maritimes. 
Mr. Smit: One was built for Shell Oil which is on the west coast now? 
Mr. RUTLEDGE: Yes. 


Mr. McNu.ty: Would Mr. Hunter tell us whether his department pur- 
chases for any department other than the Department of National Defence at 
any time? 

Mr. HuntTER: Yes, we do. As a matter of fact, we have been directed by 
the government to plan for the purchasing for other government departments 
of what is known as “common-use” items. At the present time we are doing 
certain buying for the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and for 
the Department of Public Works, in respect of the Alaska highway. We have 
taken up any such problems which are known to be coming up in the next 
year or two. 


Mr. McNuuty: In respect of the matter of tenders and the receiving of 


them, do you take the date the tenders are mailed, or the date they are received 
in your office as the closing date? 


Mr. Hunter: It is the date on which they are received in our office. In the | 


past days I believe we used the mailing date, but that was changed some time 
ago. 


Mr. McNutty: What was the reason for the change? 
Mr. Hunter: I think the reason was that it was found there could b 


errors through not getting a proper stamping. Apparently there were other | 


cases which led to argument, so we finally decided that it would be the date 
on which tenders were received in our department. 


Mr. McNu.tty: Did you at any time make any allowance for a person who 
mails these tenders by registered mail within a reasonable amount of time, | 


whereas they would normally arrive at your office at the closing date? Is there 
any allowance made? 


. 
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F Mr. HUNTER: Cases of this kind have occurred. We decided that we could 
4 not allow those cases and we had to be really strict about the date on which 
_ we received the tenders in our office, for whatever reason. 


q Mr. Fane: Mr. Chairman, many of the questions that I had have been 
_ answered, but I am going to go ahead and ask the questions because I have 
them written out. My first question is: What is the policy in regard to refits, 
_ Tepairs and conversion of naval ships regarding the allocation or calling of 
4 tenders? 

: According to various answers and to Mr. Hunter’s presentation this morn- 
_ ing, certain tenders are made by direct allocation and in other cases tenders 
_ are called. In both these instances are firm prices established when a contract 
; is awarded, or are they allowed at a later date when ships have been fully 
_ examined? 

q My second question is: On what basis are these allocations made to the 
i various shipyards? 

’ 


Mr. RutTLEDGE: Mr. Chairman, the first question is when do we allocate 
- and when do we compete for the refit or repair of a vessel. You can compete 
_ only in those circumstances where you are able to define, with sufficient accu- 
racy or with sufficient precision the nature of the requirement. Where there 
is more than one yard that has the facilities of a type that will accommodate 
- the ship and where the matter is not one of immediate urgency you can afford 
‘ the time and repair of that vessel that is involved in competition. However, I 
- would not like to leave you with the idea that in refits where there have been 
: a great many competitions, allocations have generally been the rule. You then 
: asked what sort of considerations govern you in allocation. 
: If a decision has been taken to allocate, what factors do you recognize 
P in coming to such a decision on where you are going to allocate? They consist 
of factors such as the facilities that are needed? Just to take one illustration, 
‘ there are only a few yards in Canada which could possibly refit Bonaventure, 
the aircraft carrier, because of the docking facilities which are needed. Another 
factor is the navy’s—if it be a defence vessel—preparedness to have the ship 
moved; and there are many occasions when you cannot move a vessel for a 
variety of circumstances. There may be an emergency, and the vessel may 
have suffered heavy weather damage, and you cannot take it all over the place. 
Some vessels are of such a size that you could not move them out of the Halifax 
area. For example, we presently have Assiniboine undergoing modification in 
the Halifax Shipyards. We have no alternative but to allocate it there, because 
generally, some work must be done by the navy and the dockyard personnel, 
and it happens that the dockyard and the ship yard are adjacent to one another 
so we must recognize that factor when allocating there. 
Another factor may be climate. We cannot move a ship up the St. Lawrence 
in midwinter. We must recognize factors of that type; or we might get a 
ship into one area, knowing very well that when it was scheduled for delivery, 
we could not move it because of icing conditions. In other words, there is a 
_ variety of technical considerations concerned, partly with the ship, partly with 
the nature of the requirements, and partly with the facilities of the yard. And 
then the Canadian Maritime Commission makes recommendations, having 
allowed for all these factors, in trying to introduce elements of equity and 
_ reasonableness in respect of an element of choice. But it is an imperfect world, 
and we cannot please everybody. 
You had a third question: it was, how do we price a job when we allocate 
it? There is no problem of course if we have competition because then the 
_ onus is on the firms which are competing to give you a price which will likely 
_be translated into a firm price. So there is no problem there. Allocation is 
however a more difficult problem. Ten years ago it was our practice simply 
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So 


to award these contracts on the basis of actual costs plus a profit. But today : 


we have become more sophisticated. We take the ship, first of all, and we 


estimate the price of the requirements ourselves, prior to the availability of © 


the ship. We get an official treasury board authority based on a particular order 
of cost. The allocation has been made by the Canadian Maritime Commission. 
Funds have been supplied by the Department of National Defence. We put all 
these things together, specifying the ship’s cost, the ship’s requirements, and 
the proposed shipyard. The first thing in ship repair is to open up the vessel 
to examine what has to be done in the light of these specifications we have 
supplied, and in terms of any additional work which may only be revealed 
when we open up the machinery spaces. Then we send a negotiating team 
into the yard and we negotiate a price. The type of contract may vary with the 
type of ship and with the job. 


To answer another part of your question, we have known work and certain 
elements of unknown work, so we negotiate the price when the job has been 
opened up. It is impossible to define what up to that time was unknown work. 
Then, there is considered our labour factor, which is one of the elements of 
cost. That is on a target basis. We come to a figure for man hours and we 
negotiate that. We introduce a target figure in that connection, and if the 
shipbuilder beats that he gets a bonus; if he does not he loses any profit on the 
excess. In respect of overhead we negotiate a firm price and, where possible, 
we negotiate a firm or target price in respect of materials. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): I would like to know how you deal with 
“supplementaries” when you let a contract to build a vessel. 


This is my question. When you let a contract to build a vessel the amount 
is set, for the Provider for example, at $16,000,000. Meanwhile, because of 
defective plans and errors, changes have to be made which increase the cost. 
This is something that happens quite frequently. How do you determine with 
the contractors the extra cost you will have to pay over and above the original 
contract? 


(Text) 


Mr. RutTLEDGE: Your question had reference to how we price work which 
may be additional to the original firm price? 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Exactly. 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: We negotiate every item that is extra and we establish a 
firm price for that. In the case of the Provider, which you mentioned as an 
illustration, we had 75 design changes which occurred during the history of the 
ship. Every one of those was priced individually. The negotiating officer exam- 
ines the material, the labour content and the overhead application, as well as 
the fee, and obtains an exact figure in that respect, which must be authorized 
by treasury board. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): A lot of mistakes seem to happen along the 
way. Are the people who design the vessels partly to blame when mistakes are 
discovered? Is someone responsible? 


(Text) 


Mr. RuTLEDGE: You asked if errors occur is anyone responsible. You used 
the word “design”. It is difficult to generalize on this. If the Chairman would 
permit, let us take the case of the Provider in order to illustrate. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will call it ship “X’’. 
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Mr. RUTLEDGE: The Provider was designed by the navy. By and large it 
is a very good ship. Certain defects occurred which could be attributed to 
design problems. Since the design had been established, and since the ship- 
builder conformed to that design, you could not hold the shipbuilder responsible 
for that design flaw, if that is what it was. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LEssarRD (Lac-Saint-Jean): I agree with that but in the private in- 
dustry when those responsible for a department order a piece of machinery 
the people who make a mistake in their specifications have to bear the respon- 
sibility. It seems to me that in the case of government departments, the navy, 
the army or the air force, no one has the sense of responsibility found in 
industry. It would seem that there are no penalties for mistakes in those gov- 
ernment departments. It would seem that mistakes are allowed at any level 
of administration without any penalties being imposed. Could you give us a few 
examples of cases where government administrators have been penalized or 
dismissed on account of poor administration? 


(Text) 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: The only example I could give you right at the moment is 
that if the government is suspicious that there has been an error, they could 
call the responsible official before a parliamentary committee such as this, 
and he must defend himself. Whether or not you would call that a sanction, 
I do not know. In answer to the question whether somebody is fired for an 
error, I could not answer that. 


Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Thank you, Mr. Rutledge. I will return to 
Mr. Hunter. 


(Translation) 


After reading the two documents, Mr. Drury’s and yours, this morning 
it seems to me the two documents are based on a very definite opinion. In the 
first place you felt you had to justify the existence of your department, as for 
some time now the members of this committee have entertained some doubts 
about its existence, and as a gentleman here has just said you are here to 
answer that. Could you tell me who prepared the documents that were read 
to us last Tuesday and again today? I am not asking you to name the person 
but to tell me what his responsibility is at your departmental level. 


The VICE CHAIRMAN: I should state here, Mr. Lessard, that the minister 
read his document and he himself is responsible for it. Mr. Hunter read his 
document and he himself is responsible for it. 


(Text) 
Mr. MATHESON: On a matter of privilege, surely— 


(Translation) 


Mr. LessarpD (Lac-Saint-Jean): I will accept your reply since I must 
accept it. I have one particular complaint. On page 5 of Mr. Hunter’s document 
it is stated, in the second paragraph, and I quote: 


I can assure the members of your committee that scrupulous care 
is taken in handling tenders. 


This is what I am complaining about. Are your regional divisions in the habit 
of splitting the tenders they receive so as to let two contracts with regard to 
one tender? For example plumbing material was ordered recently. There was 
a fairly long list and three people were asked to tender, all three tendered 
and two received the tender that had been split up, but the third got nothing. Is 
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your department in the habit of splitting tenders so as to choose the lowest prices f , 
submitted by two tenderers or to obtain the lowest possible price leaving out — 


the third tenderer whose prices were lower than those of the other two? Iam 
quoting that as an example because I had some doubt as in the Saguenay area, 
or in my own county, the suppliers called in very rarely get an order and I 
have had a look at their tenders in order to compare the figures. I have found 
that their tenders were sometimes the lowest and yet they did not get the order. 
I am now awaiting a report on an investigation I asked your department to 
carry out in this particular case, but I have not yet had an answer. 


(Text) 


Mr. Hunter: The general policy of the department, when a long list of 
supplies is ordered, is that if it makes sense, any order can be broken up, if 
certain contractors quote low on certain items. But I would qualify it by saying 
that it happens only if it makes sense. There are cases where out of a hundred 
items there is possibly one item on which a contractor is lower than another. 
In this case we would look at it, if it were a small item, and see if it made sense. 
That would happen if the other two contractors had, let us say, 50 or 49 items on 
which they were low and the order was being split on that basis. However, gen- 
erally speaking, and this is one of the terms of our contract, we do not guaran- 
tee that we will place the whole order on the list of items on which the tenders 
are called, with any one contractor. In fact we say the opposite, that we will 
possibly accept only part of the order. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): I would like to add something here. When 
someone has a contract to service a military station, a radar station for example, 
when he has finished the job do you normally call on him again to tender or 
do you just accept someone else without asking him to do so. 


(Text) 


Mr. Hunter: I would say, Mr. Chairman, that the general answer to that is 
that the result of any previous tender has no bearing upon any future tender, 
other than if the contractor had ignored our invitations to tender. But if they 
advise us that they are not able to fulfil the requirement, they will certainly 
stay on our tender list and they are continually given the chance to bid, as long 
as we feel they are interested. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): I have given you concrete examples to — 


the effect that that is not done. Your orders here are wonderful. What is said 
on paper is wonderful but what is actually done is sometimes very different. 
One last question. On page 6, in the last paragraph, it is stated that your docu- 
ments are all in French, in English or in the two languages. I have noticed 
that all the forms sent to our local suppliers are only in English. Could that 
be rectified? 


(Text) 


Mr. Hunter: Mr. Chairman, we are at present rectifying it. This may be 


within, let us say, the last year or so; but when I checked recently I found © 


that all suppliers have been given an opportunity, and were asked if they 
wished their invitations to tender to be in French or in English, because I under- 
stand at certain times specifications lose in translation. Certain firms prefer 
them to be in English, the language in which they were originally drawn. But 
unless I am wrong, we like to have all tenders drawn up in both French and 
English. 
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F a Translation) 


Mr. Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean): One last question in another connection. 


3 : Has any thought been given recently to amalgamating the two departments, 
that is, Defence and Defence Production, in order to reduce the administration. 


Has the department studied the matter? Do you think it would increase effi- 


ciency? 
(Text) 


Mr. HUNTER: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I am a little biased, but I really did 
not think this would be more efficient, since we have personnel who have been 
with us since formation of the Department of Defence Production, and in some 
cases they came from the old department of Munitions and Supply. One reason 
perhaps there has not been much consideration to integrating the Department 
of Defence Production with the Department of National Defence is that we 
recently have been charged with the job of buying for all government depart- 
ments. So it seemed to be better that we should remain as a separate buying 
agency, when we take over the buying for the rest of the Government. 


The VIcE CHAIRMAN: I have left on my list Mr. MacRae and Mr. Martineau. | 
Since the meeting for next Tuesday is scheduled for one of the economic papers 


_ for discussion regarding defence spending, and since everything is tied up for 
_ that study, we might meet again after Orders of the Day. This committee room is 


available, and our Reporting Staff and Officials are available, so we might 


— conclude it at that time. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: I have been consulting with Mr. MacRae and I find that 


_ his question would take about a minute, and my question as well. Perhaps it 
_ might be better if we finished with the original line of questioning now. 


Mr. WINCH: I have two questions based on the original specifications. 
The Vick CHaiRMaAN: All right. This afternoon we shall continue with 


ay whatever questioning is available, and it may be that Mr. Lloyd and the others 
would be coming back, when I think we could continue with the Bobcat and 
everything else. The meeting is now recessed until immediately after orders 


of the day. 
The committee recessed. 


The VIcE CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum. The point raised by Mr. Winch 


this morning was in connection with the Canadian Commercial Corporation, 


and Mr. Hunter tells me that he has some information he would like to give 


which would help to prepare the questioning which will take place at a later 
_ date with the Minister and the President of Canadian Commercial Corporation. 


It is a very short statement. 
Mr. Hunter: Thank you. I would like to say a word about the apparent 


- conflict which Mr. Winch mentioned this morning concerning information we 
tabled showing 84 people on the payroll of Canadian Commercial Corporation 
as of March 31, 1964, on the directive from Mr. Drury to the staff of Canadian 


Commercial Corporation dated October 28, 1963. I would like to mention that 
our information shows within the period the staff of the Canadian Commercial 


_ Corporation, and in fact their duties, had been transferred to the direction of 


the Department of Defence Production as of the date of October 28, 1963. Mr. 


- Drury directed it. It was really a matter of finances that they were left on the 


payroll till March 31, 1964. The money had been set up in Canadian Commercial 


_ Corporation, in fact it was in their funds and paid out of surplus of prior years, 
_which was just about used up. Since the funds were there, they were left 
on that payroll. 


One further remark about the legality of what we have done: we have the 


4 confirmation of the deputy minister of justice who, acting as the deputy attorney 
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general, has confirmed that the action we took in accordance with Mr. Drury’s — 
directive was in fact legal, in his opinion. 

Mr. WincH: Now is the time to ask a question about the statement just 
made. How many are now under the direct authority of the President and 
General Manager of Canadian Commercial Corporation, or should we wait 
until we have them appear before us? 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: I think we should wait until we have them. 


Mr. Wincu: All right. I think that my contention has been conclusively 
proven by Mr. Hunter’s statement. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: This morning when reaching the stage of questioning, 
I had Mr. MacRae next on the list. 


Mr. MacRar: My first question is directed to Mr. Hunter, and it requires 
statistics. I would be perfectly agreeable if I could get them later on in the 
form of a letter; I mean statistics of the total purchases for goods and services 
in the last calendar year, which the minister told us was $745,019,000. I would 
like to have the portion which was purchased by competitive tender, and that 
portion which was purchased by other than tender both as to dollars and as to 
percentage. As I said, I appreciate the fact that perhaps the witness would not 
have that information here, and I would be perfectly willing to receive it later 
on in the form of a letter if he does not happen to have it here. 


Mr. HuntER: We have certain information, but I am not sure if it cor- 
responds to the period you are asking about. I would like to ask Mr. Keith 
about it. 


Mr. R. M. Kertu (Financial adviser to the department): We have some 
statistical information here, for the calendar years 1963-1964, but it deals pri- 
marily with purchases on behalf of the Department of National Defence only, 
and we do not have the total information that you have asked for. It would 
have to be obtained for you. 


Mr. MacRae: You say it can be obtained? 
Mr. KEITH: Yes. 


Mr. MacRar: The reason I used that date was that the minister used the 
calendar year 1963, and it was that figure of $754 million odd. I thought you 
could pass your statistics on to me. 


Mr. Kerry: It may be that we would have to use the government fiscal 
year. 


Mr. MacRar: That would be all right. My second question will not take 
too long, but I shall have to lay a very brief groundwork for it. It concerns 
those manufacturers in Atlantic Canada and in western Canada who tender 
for supplies to the Department of National Defence specifically through this 
department. Let us take a tender calling for shoes for the armed forces; let us 
say it is for 50,000 pairs of shoes. The tenders would be called for from a great 
many firms. The shoes must be delivered to Cobourg, Ontario, which is an army 
depot for the Department of National Defence. Then following that the shoes 
would be distributed to such places as Camp Gagetown in New Brunswick. 

Now, in the maritimes we have a number of excellent firms who can only 
compete if they can do something a bit better, and if people are willing to pay a 
bit more for it. The shoe firm would have to pare down its price so low that in 
the final analysis it would lose out, but they want to keep their men working. 
Part of the cost of the shoes was in transportation. As I understand it, a firm 
manufacturing like this must pay the cost of transportation from Fredericton — 
—and I use that just as an example—to Cobourg, Ontario. These shoes are then 
turned around and shipped back to Fredericton. But in the meantime the cost 
of the transportation is paid by the manufacturer, and even if it is only 10 


St 
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cents a pair, there may be only a 10 cent differential between the maritime and 


we 


the Ontario firms near Cobourg, where there may be half a dozen competitors. 

I would like to ask this question. Perhaps Mr. Erskine would be more 
aware of it than anyone else. How much thought has been given to doing some- 
thing about that in these last half dozen years, or over this last period of time? 
What is happening to our manufacturers in the maritimes and in western 
Canada vis-a-vis firms in central Canada? 


Mr. ERSKINE: Actually, Mr. MacRae, on the subject of requirements, there 
are also air force requirements, and they have a depot at Moncton, and at 
Downsview and at Namao, Alberta, The navy has a depot at Esquimalt on the 
west coast, and at Montreal. This problem has been of concern to my knowledge 
for 20 years. I mean this question of transportation. Actually, the supply line 
problem is such that unfortunately they are not able to standardize the kinds or 
sizes in clothing. They must use this more or less centralized distribution sys- 
tem to make a maximum use of quantities of personal wearing apparel. I under- 
stand the Department of National Defence in its integration program is looking 
into this whole problem of distribution and supply, so that gradually we may 
expect some improvement as far as that is concerned, although I have seen 
many anomalies in which eastern firms have been low bidders on shipments out 
to Namao, Alberta, but have lost the business on contracts being shipped to 
Moncton. We actually have a record of it. I do not think I can say what the 
military supply line will be immediately, but I do know they are looking into it. 

Mr. MacRAE: You say it is being considered as a particular problem? 

Mr. ERSKINE: Yes. 

Mr. MacRarE: Thank you. 

Mr. McMI.Luan: I would like to follow up what Mr. MacLean said today. 
He said: “I understand that our troops in France got their provisions and food 
and other supplies through the British’’. What provision is made for our troops 
in Cyprus and the Middle East? Do you buy for them over here, and ship it 
to them? 

Mr. Hunter: I shall have te ask Mr. Erskine again. You asked if the United 
Kingdom government supplies the Canadian army in Germany. The United 
States Air Force supplies our air division in France, and two wings in Germany. 
Mr. Erksine will be able to give you the details. 

Mr. ERSKINE: I am sorry, but I do not know personally. However, I believe 
that buying for the United Nations forces is done under an arrangement with 
the United Nations for all the troops in that particular area. But just which 
country has the major responsibility for the food, I do not know. We would 


have to check it back through the United Nations agreement. 


The VICE CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on the first round? 
I know Mr. Winch wishes to ask a question on the second round. 


Mr. WINCH: Yes, before we get to the details which will follow on the 
Bobcat. 


The VIcE CHAIRMAN: One moment, will you please leave that alone for a 
moment. 


Mr. WincH: Before we do that, there are two questions I would like to 
ask based on the presentation made by Mr. Hunter this morning. The first 
question is this: I would like to have from Mr. Hunter the fullest possible 
clarification he can give us about the authority of the Department of Defence 
Production to make purchases. May I make it clear as to what I am after. Up 
until the recent change in your authority and requirements you dealt mostly in 
purchases for the Department of National Defence. Now, when you receive 
from the Department of National Defence certain information about require- 
ments, do you automatically have to follow exactly what is said, or do you have 
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any authority to question it? May I give you briefly two illustrations in order 
to outline what I have in mind: one will take us back 20 years. As a member of 
the subcommittee on public accounts we discovered illustration No. 1. During 
the last war on the purchase of a supply of table linen for officers’ messes, | 
there was bought not only enough to take care of them from then until now, — 
but there is still enough for the anticipated requirements of another 35 years. 

And here is another one which is more recent. Let us take air force uni- 
forms. These were obtained via the Department of Defence Production. Within 
recent weeks the air force as a division of national defence has found that not 
only did they have enough air force tunics for their present requirements for 
many years ahead, but even on the basis of years ahead they had 12,000 tunics 
more than they required. The Department of Defence Production bought these 
air force tunics from Eaton’s at a cost of $6.50 each; they are turned over to 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation and the highest tender which they received 
was 17 cents per tunic, and even that was withdrawn as being too high. 

Now you see what I am after. This is an expenditure of the taxpayer’s 
money, and it is done through the purchasing agency of the Department of 
Defence Production. If you go back to the last war, I gave you an illustration 
of their buying enough linen to last for 50 years for officers’ messes. We go into 
the question of tunics and we find they have 12,000 declared complete surplus 
which were bought at $6.50, and they cannot even sell them at 17 cents each. 
These are two examples, and I could give you a great many more. As the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production have you any authority whatsoever to question the © 
amount of material that you may be asked to purchase? Is there any protection 
of the taxpayer? If you think something is wrong, or is being supplied for 50 
years ahead, can you do anything about it? 


Mr. Hunter: Yes, there are a number of things we can do about it. In the 
first place, if we see a requisition coming forward which we feel is out of line, 
we can question them to see if they have made a mistake. I do not feel we have 
any authority to tell them what they must do, but we would certainly question 
them. And to get back to the subject that you mention of controls on purchasing 
following official requisition: in the first instance, they have to make up an early 
estimate of requirements in great detail; they go through about three screenings 
from various units up to the head of the line of the particular service, and 
then they are subject to a senior screening review in the Department of 
National Defence, which we are asked to attend. If it is the air force, I would 
ask the director of the aircraft division who is more acquainted with the 
problem to attend; so we have this second chance to raise any point or ob- 
jection we might have. 

The next step in the Department of National Defence is that they must go 
before the Treasury Board who again after a senior screening internally have a 
further check made through the staff of the treasury board as to what they 
want and how much clothing they want, and the detailed requirements if any. 
Then there is a further check when they go before the Treasury Board, composed 
of ministers; and I suppose there is a further check when they appear on the 
floor of the House. This, I think, is really a pretty good screening of their 
current requirements. I think that funds in national defence are probably 
watched a lot more closely than perhaps they were some years ago. There seems 
to be less money to be voted, and things are kept more under control. So I do 
not really feel there are the problems now that there might have been, when 
you speak of 20 years ago. | 


Mr. WINCH: You have no explanation beyond your authority of how, as a 
department, they would have purchased enough table linen to last for 50 years? 


Mr. HunteER: I do not think we would do it in the first place. 
Mr. WiIncH: You mean when it was bought? 
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Mr. HUNTER: As a matter of fact, it may have been purchased 20 years ago, 
but I do not think it could happen now. 


; Mr. WINcH: All right. Could you give me any information on how you got 
- 12,000 surplus air force tunics which cost $6.50, when you cannot sell them for 
- 17 cents apiece now? 


Mr. Huntrer: These very well could have been tunics of a considerably 
different colour than the type of tunic that they decided to use several years 
ago. 
Mr. WINcH: They are using the same tunic right now. 

: Mr. HUNTER: If this is so, then I am afraid I cannot explain how it would 
_ happen. 
t Mr. WINCH: Do you not think it rather unusual to have 12,000 surplus 
- tunics that cost $6.50 apiece? 


Mr. HuntTER: I would have to know more about why they were surplus. 


% Mr. WINcH: They were declared surplus by the Department of Defence 
4 Production. Do you have any information on this subject? 


Mr. HUNTER: They could have been purchased any time during the last 
_ five years, and I would not guarantee that our screening would narrow it 
_ down to 12,000 uniforms over five years. 


io Mr. WINCH: So basically you cannot challenge the orders which are given to 
- you? 
Mr. HuNTER: You say we cannot challenge them; if we felt them to be out | 
_ of line for any reason, we would question them, if not challenge them. 


Mr. WINCH: Under your procedures now do you have a method of a closer 

check-up on whether what you have been asked to buy is actually required? 
- Do you now have to make a closer check-up so that matters of this kind cannot 
_ happen again? 
7 Mr. HuNTER: No, we do not. I think it is felt that there are enough of 
these other controls which I mentioned which would catch any error of size. 
- You ask about their happening now. We are going to be in a much more Gifficult 
- position, when we buy for all the government in the next several years, and we 
have made it a point that we are not a control agency, but that we are there 
es to buy what the various government departments want. We leave the methods 
col of control up to the Treasury Board, and we are prepared to do the things 
. required of us: they must explain to Treasury Board when they get the money 
in the first place. 

Mr. WINCH: That is exactly what I am after. You just said that as the 
- Department of Defence Production you are there to buy what other depart- 

o ments want, be it right or wrong. 
oh Mr. HUNTER: That is so, but if things appear to be incorrect, we would 


: discuss it with them and ask them if it was in order, because we have had 

from 20 to 30 years experience in buying ourselves; we have a pretty good 
5 idea of what is required, whereas people in the services do change from time 
to time, and mistakes are perhaps made more easily by those people probably 


3 than by those who have been doing this type of thing for 20 years or more. 


é 


Mr. WincH: May I ask one more question: Do you feel that you have any 
mee bonsibility in the department as such, when evidence came up before the 
committee that in one year the Department of National Defence has turned 
~ over around $33 million of surplus goods to the crown to be sold for only a 
few thousand dollars. Did you feel any responsibility to investigate the matter 
when this came up about two months ago? 


| Mr. Hunter: I certainly did. I happen to be the vice president of Crown 
Assets Disposal Corporation, and I happened to know they were mainly aircraft 
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parts. So I asked our aircraft branch to check into it, and come up with the “ 
reason why this sort of thing would happen. These parts were largely for air- * 
craft being phased out of the inventory of the R.C.A.F.; and after looking at - x 
it, it did not seem to our aircraft people—who were more familar with the @ 
spares which you have to have to keep aircraft in the air—to be too far out @ 
of line. But I admit that it sounds like a lot of money. 


Mr. WincH: It sounds like a lot. 


Mr. Hunter: Yes, but I do not think the total figures were too far out of 
line. 

Mr. WincH: On page 2, in the first paragraph and second sentence you 
say: ; 

It is our departmental policy to buy, wherever possible, at firm 
prices obtained as a result of invitations to tender issued to those known 
suppliers who have given evidence of ability to carry out the contract. 


May I ask Mr. Hunter if he could give us some idea of what the phrase 
“known suppliers’ means? And before I put that question may I ask him how 
long he has been deputy minister? 


Mr. Hunter: I was appointed in 1962. 
Mr. Wincu: You mean within the department? 


Mr. Hunter: Yes, and I was assistant deputy minister for the previous 
eight years. 

Mr. Wincu: I think I may direct my question to you: Would you give us an 
understanding of what “know suppliers” means? And will you be kind enough 
to tell this committee whether you include in that term of known suppliers any 
lists from the government or from party sources to the effect that they are to 
be invited to tender or will be given any preference? Would you be kind enough 
to give us a truthful answer to that question? 


Mr. Hunter: I can give you my answer without any hesitation. We have | 
only one set of source lists, and they are the people whom the directors of 
our branches feel are competent to supply defence materiel. 


Mr. WincH: You say to your knowledge the Department of Defence Pro- ; 
duction in all its aspects has never been given any list. outside of what you ~ 
yourself know of, as to those that should be invited to tender, or to be given © 
a preference? 

Mr. Hunter: That is right. ‘ 

Mr. WINcH: Will you now tell us then what is meant by “known suppliers’? : 


Mr. HuntER: By “known suppliers”, we mean the suppliers of whom we are ‘ 
aware, either through their bringing themselves to our attention, or our hav- — 
ing known of them through having operated in the predecessor departments — 
which go back to about 1938, I would say, and anyone who is asked to be added © 
to this list in the meantime. In other words, they are all known suppliers who are © 
capable of meeting the requirements, which are mentioned above, to supply : 
materials. That is what is meant by “known suppliers.” 


Mr. Wincu: Do you send tenders to all and invite them to tender, or do you | 
only select persons or companies for certain materials that you want? i 


Mr. Hunter: On the head office requirements, which are roughly all those. 
over $10,000, it is my understanding—and I can check this with my departmental © 
secretary, who is here—that we send them to all people on the lists. | é 

The Vice Cuarrman: Are those all the questions on the general statement? 4 
If so, very well. We had circulated to us two statements of fact or summaries. 


One concerning H.M.C.S. Provider, and the other concerns the Bobcat program. 7 
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- For the purposes of the record I would accept a motion that these two sum- 
maries be printed as part of the proceedings to appear right at this stage. Mr. 
Lloyd moves it and Mr. Fane seconds it. The motion is agreed to. 


i 
iN The statement is as follows: 


i “HMCS” PROVIDER 


As a preface to a discussion of the costs associated with the con- 
struction contract for the Provider, several points should be highlighted: 


‘ (1) The Provider is a combination tanker and supply vessel of approxi- 

4 mately 22,000 tons displacement intended to replenish stores, both 
solids and liquid (fuel), in ships at sea..Transfer of solids is to be 
achieved by suspending a travelling platform on lines strung between 
the provisioning and receiving vessels. Transfer of liquids takes place 
through flexible hoses suspended in the same manner. 


(2) In September, 1958, the government was informed that the estimated 
cost of the Provider was likely to be $16,875,000. In addition, the then 
minister of national defence, in his white paper of April 1959, stated 
that the cost of the Provider was estimated at $16,000,000. 


(3) The cabinet, on June 25, 1959, advised that a contractor was to be 
selected on a competitive tender basis. Six companies tendered and 
Davie Shipbuilding Company Ltd. was the lowest bidder. Treasury 
board authorized the contract with Davie Shipbuilding on August 17, 
1960 and completion was scheduled for July 31, 1963. Final accept- 
ance took place on November 29, 1963. 


(4) It was the first major contract in the history of naval shipbuilding 
in Canada that was awarded on a competitive firm price basis. The 
industry in question had advanced from cost plus to incentive con- 
tracts but not to competitive ones. 


(5) The Provider was a ‘‘first of its kind’”’ and as such had certain devel- 
opment characteristics. In deciding that this requirement would be 
procured on the basis of competitive tenders, it was recognized that 
any error in calculating the cost of certain of the development aspects 
of the program could prove extremely damaging to the successful 
tenderer. 


(6) Therefore, to ensure effective, honest competition, prospective con- 
tractors were asked to tender on known requirements, so that all 
would quote on the same basis, segregating and excluding those 
aspects of the program which were still in the process of being de- 
fined or could not be calculated accurately. These included escala- 
tion on labour and materials, depot spares and some additional ‘‘on 
board” spares, construction and materials requirements, design 
changes and sales tax. 


(7) It is most important to note that at least nominal provision was made 
at the outset for every item mentioned in (6) above. They were 
included in the original submission for contract approval from 
treasury board and every step taken was done so with full knowledge — 


of its implications and with prior authority from treasury board. 
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To be specific, the original submission for contractual authority — 
which was approved by Treasury Board on August 17, 1960, covered: 


Basic competitive tender quotation ............+-.. $11,040,960 
Preliminary estimate of sales tax ..........--eeeeees 1,300,000 
Preliminary estimate of depot spares, etc. ........... 557,665 

Preliminary estimate of construction and materials 
POEQUIFEIMEN TS. Hiei. oii wisi ean elena ed ieee ee eleaito ie ane 870,000 
$13,768,625 


The treasury board also noted that there would have to be provision 
for escalation costs on labour and materials, which is normal in the ship- 
building industry, especially for a program of this duration. Treasury 
board authorized the acceptance of this provision from the outset but a 
specific estimate of the probable cost was not projected. Over the 34 years 
of construction, there was escalation at the rate of 3.4 per cent of the 
original contract price per year for a total amount of $1,300,000. 


Therefore the original treasury board authority actually comprised: 


Basic competitive tender price ......6. 2020+ ceeeeees $11,040,960 
Preliminary estimate of sales tax ............-.5..6% 1,300,000 
Preliminary estimate of depot spares, etc. ........... 557,665 
Preliminary estimate of construction and materials 

FOCTILEIIEM US! Were e CAN alevate le he Seeuwne WAAR pile lecratte ete os 870,000 
Escalation on labour and) materials woe es a 6 1,300,000 (EST) 
Total amount covered by original treasury board 

SAUTE TUG MEH) afi wi sclera se tsdtevielse swe emaco tate ct ante pater pLavitiay Shania ae be $15,068,625 
Final estimated construction contract price .......... 16,382,904 
PDIP PENCE oars oats a iiee eee te aoe a atbelesighis ec aniete Lo aU Nacoe ss Nee tien celles lle $ 1,314,279 


The difference of $1,314,279 between the actual original treasury 
board authority and the final estimated construction contract price is 
comprised of two elements: 


(1) More definitive cost figures for sales tax, depot spares, etc. and con- 
struction and material requirements, the preliminary estimates of 
which were included in the original treasury board authority. 


(2) Incorporation of design changes raised by the RCN during the 
course of program, which accounted for only 4.5 per cent of the 
original contract price. 


Recapitulation of the Difference of $1,314,279 


Waditional ‘sates stax csiccs'Vi, a4 lepenete an er lagrane $ 237,510 (EST) 
‘Additional depot spares) eter. : ous wis arc es wate oe 248,335 (EST) 
Additional construction and materials requirements .. 324,944 


Design; Chanlesw ys iso RG a on vate ee a eects 503,490 


$ 1,314,279 
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Summary of the “Bobcat’? Program 


The development program for the Canadian army amphibious 
armoured tracked vehicle (Bobcat) was initiated formally in February, 
1954, and was terminated in December, 1963, The design responsibility 
for the program rested with the Canadian army, except in the latter stages 
when it was transferred to the contractor. The army was also responsible 
for project management except in the last phase when this was transferred 
to an interdepartmental steering committee. The Department of Defence 
Production was responsible for the negotiation and administration of 
the contracts associated with the program. 

The following is a brief history of the four stages of the “Bobcat” 
program and the problems that were encountered. 


Initial Concept 


In February, 1954, the Department of Defence Production received a 
contract demand from the Canadian army for the development and 
production of one mild steel prototype infantry carrier. Eight firms showed 
an interest in this project and a survey of their facilities and staff took 
place, with the result that a contract was placed in August, 1954, with 
Leyland Motors, Montreal, Quebec. (This company was later absorbed by 
the Canadian Car Co. Ltd., Montreal, Quebec). A vehicle was delivered 
to the army for evaluation purposes in the early fall of 1956 and the 
final cost of this contract was $1,010,856.34. 


Family Concept Phase I 


During the latter stages of the development of the aforementioned 
personnel carrier, the army decided that a common chassis could be 
developed that would permit the mounting of other types of bodies. As 
a result, the next stage in the development of the “Bobcat” involved the 
entry into a contract with Canadian Car Co. Ltd. in November, 1956, for 
the development of three prototype mild steel light tracked vehicles in 
accordance with this new “family concept’. A sum of approximately one 
million dollars was provided for this purpose. However, during the course 
of this contract there were a number of development difficulties which 
required the provision of additional funding. 

The three vehicles called for in the contract, namely. two personnel 
carriers and one self-propelled howitzer, were taken over by the army in 
October, 1958, for testing. The cost of this phase of the program was 


$1,933,670.38. 


Family Concept Phase II 


The third part of the program involved the entry into a contract with 
Canadian Car Co. Ltd. in April, 1959, for the purpose of assessing engi- 
neering tests on the three prototype vehicles, producing an armoured hull 
and designing and manufacturing an unarmoured load carrier body. In 
June of 1959, the company advised that a study of the work required by 
the army indicated that the funding for this phase of the program should 
be approximately $1,260,000. During the course of this phase, there were 
certain changes in the specified work, including the production of a com- 
plete armoured personnel carrier instead of an armoured hull, which was 
originally intended to be mounted on a modified chassis. It was estimated 
that these changes would require additional funding of approximately 
$644,000, and these funds were made available. 
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The master armoured personnel carrier and the unarmoured load 
carrier body which had been developed were delivered to the army in 
October, 1960, and the final cost of this phase amounted to $1,968,883. 


Family Concept Phase III 


The results of field tests indicated that the personnel carrier would 
have to undergo some product improvement before it could be accepted 
for field use. However, in order for the program to proceed in an orderly 
fashion, it was decided to enter into contract with Canadian Car Co. Ltd. 
in March, 1960. This contract called for a product improvement program 
and a pilot production run of twenty vehicles. It was decided that on 
completion of pilot production, tenders would be invited for the produc- 
tion of 500 “Bobcats” at an estimated cost of $25,000,000. The contract 
for product improvement and pilot production had a ceiling price of 3.7 
million dollars, and an interdepartmental steering committee was estab- 
lished to monitor the program. For this phase, the design responsibility 
for the program was transferred from the Canadian army to the company. 

The first vehicle commenced its trials in February, 1963, and certain 
defects which required further engineering study became apparent. As 
a result, the proof trial was not completed until July. A number of major 
faults showed up in the vehicle and it was returned for further work. 

Hawker-Siddeley, who had taken over from Canadian Car, advised 
that it had overspent the contract by approximately 1.5 million dollars 
and that an additional expenditure of 1.4 million dollars would be re- 
quired to complete the program. ; 


Contract Termination 


Since the proof trial faults could not be corrected without a great deal 
of redesign and development work and because vehicles could be obtained 
more cheaply from other sources, the contract was terminated in Decem- 
ber, 1963. The terminated contract was audited by audit services. branch 
of the treasury, and it was determined that there was an aggregate over- 
expenditure of $1,642,149. The contractor asked to be reimbursed 
$799,612, or approximately 50% of the over-expenditure. 

The Department of Defence Production was of the opinion that the 
over-expenditure was due to the fact that the changes to be made in the 
prototype vehicle required major redesign and development rather than 
product improvement. In consequence, the actual work involved in 
producing the twenty vehicles turned out to be much more extensive than 
was originally anticipated. 

The department therefore recommended that a sum of $735,621 be 
paid the contractor in full settlement of his request. This was approved by 
the Government. 

The following is a summary of the costs incurred in the “Bobcat” 
program and the projected expenditures in thousands of dollars: 


$000’s 
Projected Expenditure Costs Incurred 
1. Initial development $ 1,011 $1014 
2. Family concept phase I 1,933 1,933 
3. Family concept phase II 1,969 1,969 
4. Family concept phase III 3,600 3,600 
5. Production 21,300 (Est) — 
6. Termination costs —— 736 


TOTAL $ 29,813 $ 9,249 
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Pa daa Of -Reasons, For The. Cancellation. OF: est 
if - “Bobcat” Program «: 


= ati oh ‘difficult to determine precisely all the. various. factors “which 


3 be ~ rospect, it ¢ can be said with some certainty that the following were con- 
*tributing factors: — 


Sake, 


‘Lhe, scope of the program was not. dequately. defined at. the cay 


_ stages. of the program and consequently the program was inade- 
-. quately financed.. The necessity. of re-funding and re- approval at 
_ various stages throughout the program resulted in. lengthy delays. - 


. The design. requirements for the Bobcat. were altered. a- number. of 
_ times. over -the course, .of the program which necessitated changes 
in_the development of the vehicle although this is not abnormal in 
aura development program and was probably not.a major consideration 
in the ultimate lack of success. : | | 
. Similar developments were fades eae in, He ined. Bimedorn 
and in the, United, States-and.at the time of cancellation, of the Bobcat 
nhudly.. operational vehicles were. available. from the. U.S. at .con- 


siderably less than. the projected cost.of. ; the Bobcat and. with 


much. earlier delivery for Canadian army use. The United States 
vehicle had by that time also been adopted. by, a number of other 


Neste: countries. . 


‘Conclusions 
The. ‘experience of. the. Bobcat has brought home ie following 


- points: - 


a 


iv acwnerie: with our. ‘Allies for. ie deleatitian! of: Tesnele a for 
the development’ of -complex military items: backed up, if possible, 
by supply. arrangements .are highly desirable. However, the Bobcat 
project was not of an order of: magnitude. Or. complexity. that. would 


preclude Canada undertaking it alone. 


1 The full scope. of. development projects, should ie determined L SAR 
aes ate the program ., and adequate. financing. provided. 


. it. is essential that once a: decision :is\ made to, Scesed aera 


projects should be parsueds with :determination -to achieve the 
desired result expeditiously... 


.. While -all._ development . Riniecis involve, fe ane rigs is _greatly 


increased by hesitation and delay in-the,course of.the project, Review 


, procedures are necessary during the course of the project to ensure 


2 


that it is stopped with minimum loss if changed circumstances war- 
rant this. However, these reviews must be designed t to avoid delaying 


ee) while the risks’ remain acceptable. 


NOW. we have. ae aspen eae is seme ted ha rane fain you pe your 


questions, if any,.in regard to.H.M.C. S. Provider, Perhaps. to .assist,the commit- 


tee we might ask Mr. Rutledge to summarize or give us any. additional comments 
he may wish to make in order to.introduce this subject. But the. statements 
will appear, as I have said, in the minutes right at this point. 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: Mr. Chairman, I think the ° Provider is indeed discussion 
at the present time principally Because of the apparent difference in’ prices 


‘between the ‘basic tender of $11,040,960; and the final’ estimated ‘cost. of con- 


struction of $16,382,904. ‘That Bl niderstard ‘is thé cefitral issue, and it quite 
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summary, that the government was informed before the contract was awarded © 
and before construction commenced that the order of cost was likely to be in | 
excess of $16 million. That was the best estimate and the best order of cost 


we could obtain at that particular time, and our final figures correspond quite 


accurately to it. The difference between the two prices quite clearly defined — 


here is basically—if I might express it this way—that the original eompetitive 
price was exclusive of sales tax. . 

We had reasons for excluding sales tax, because the contract was going 
to require approximately 33 years, and it might be subject to variations in 
sales tax. We had a recent ruling at the time from the Department of National 
Revenue that certain costs would be excluded from sales tax, such as drawing 
office costs, so for the purposes of comparison it seemed that we should ex- 
clude sales tax of 11 per cent as a factor here. It was estimated at $1,300,000. 

The second major contributing factor to this difference in price was our 
acceptance of the principle of escalation of labour and materials. We did not 
seek escalation, and when we called for competitive tenders we clearly indicated 
in our invitation that we would give preference to those shipbuilders who were 
able to quote a firm price without any escalation. Every shipbuilder came 
in with escalation as a factor. But we did not allow unlimited escalation. We 
put a ceiling on escalation of 10 per cent. But, in addition, escalation was 
justified, because of the extended period of the contract during a time of rising 
prices in both labour and materials. 

Those two factors account for a major element in the difference. The only 
third point I would make is that at all times we informed the treasury board, 
and by implication the government, of the cost factors that were involved. I 
would also like to point out that at no stage did the contract become a cost 
reimbursement contract. If there were any extra charges in the form of design 
changes, design modifications, or anything of that sort, we priced that out indi- 
vidually, separately, and arrived at a firm price for them. 

Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Rutledge, do you have figures for all the tenders? How 
do they compare with each other? 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: We received six quotations, and comparing them on the 
same basis, that is sales tax exclusive and on the basis of the employment of 
Canadian components wherever possible—this was a very important factor— 
they varied from the price of the Davie Shipbuilding, which is available to 
you, to the top price of $17,666,076. | 

Mr. Luoyp: What was the next lowest tender? 

Mr. RuTLEDGE: The next lowest tender, on this basis of employing Cana- 
dian components, was $11,793,750. 

Mr. WincuH: Was a comparison between the lowest tender, the highest 
tender and the final price obtained? 


Mr. RuTLEDGE: Would you please repeat that question? 


Mr. Wincu: What was the relationship between the highest price you re- 

ceived and the final price that you are paying for the Provider? 
Mr. RUTLEDGE: The highest price that was quoted is in excess of the final 

price we are paying. 

Mr. Wincu: That is the final price? What do you pay now? 

Mr. RuTLEDGE: It is $16,382,904. 

Mr. Wrincu: Five million dollars over the bid? 

Mr. HARKNESS: It was $5 million over the bid because you left out the sales 
tax, and so on. The final cost of course includes the sales tax. 

Mr. Luovp: I take it for granted that Mr. Rutledge, in the course of the 
questioning that I was pursuing, will point out the fact that presumably 
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_ there was a fair comparison of the work to be done when you called for 
7 tenders, and that the figures you are giving me, ranging from $11 million to 
s $17 million, were comparing apples with apples, but when you compared the 
4 total cost of $17 million with the final cost of the Davie’s contract—$16 
j million, I believe—you have added to the work program from the original tender 
pa number of modifications, changes in designs, and additions in sales tax? 


2 Mr. RUTLEDGE: It would be quite unfair to compare the highest quoted 
price, the $17 million, with the final price because, as you very well pointed 
out, Mr. Lloyd, originally we were comparing apples, but now you have intro- 
duced in the final price other factors that would have affected equally the 
highest tender. 

: In other words, the sales tax was exclusive right across, so that you would 
- have to add a sales tax, you would have to add to that figure escalation, you 
would have to add to that figure design changes and modifications which would 
have applied irrespective of what shipbuilder you would be dealing with. 

. Mr. Luoyp: So that these additional costs would have had to be added to 
_ the $17 million had you awarded the contract to the higher bidder for some 
unknown reason? Is that what you are saying? 

: Mr. RUTLEDGE: I tried to clean up the point that Mr. Winch raised. To get 
- back to my line of questioning, you said the second tender was $11 million. 
Mr. RUTLEDGE: The second tender on that basis. 

Mr. Litoyp: On the basic competitive tender quotation? 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: We have a second tender here that is even lower than 
4 that, and I will introduce it simply for the purpose of clarity. We had another 
_ figure here, somewhat lower than the one I quoted, but it was taken on a high 
' foreign content, and this was one of the factors in our assessment of tenders. 
q We were attempting to achieve a high Canadian content in this vessel. It was 
{ the type of vessel that lent itself to a high Canadian content. The very basic 
_ characteristics of the ship were such that you could use a high percentage 
_ of Canadian components. We rejected that second lowest bid not on the grounds 
i of price but rather on the grounds of foreign content. 


Mr. Luoyp: So then I gather you had three quotations which were in the 
same general range or level of prices, did you not? 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: Yes. 


4 Mr. Luoyp: Forget the Canadian content for the moment; in terms of dol- 
- lars, in reply to your call for tenders to the basic competitive tender quotations, 
you received three quotations between $11 million and $12 million? 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: As a matter of fact, this is the sort of information that 
could be very simply tabled. It is rather difficult to identify this by word of 
~ mouth. Practically every company quoted on two bases, the high foreign con- 
i tent and the high Canadian content. On those who had a high Canadian 
- content we had two bids in the $11 million area. Where they went to foreign 
a content, the same bidders quoted on foreign content and were also low on that. 


is Mr. Luoyp: The significance of your answers here I think is that this is an 
i 


- illustration of how you weighed in your awards in your consideration of the 
- production of Canadian industry, and in your awards you paid due regard to 
_ the volume of production of Canadian industry which would be involved in this 
- contract. So that a judgment or decision on your part may result in an award 
_ to a higher tendered bid because of the fact it had a relatively high quantity of 
_ Canadian content. Has this happened very often? 


a Mr. RuTLEDGE: The key word that you used was “judgment”. You must 

- exercise judgment in matters of this type. I do not think we would have any 

ve right to pay a grossly extravagant premium for the privilege of buying a ship 

_ that was totally Canadian in content. Several of the conditions we set forth 
21564—43 
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inthe tise of Ganadianccornporients were thésetothere*must ‘be! reasonable com+ — 
petition;:a ishipbuilder:must be:able to, acquire, reasonable ‘competition: in» the E 
supply: of those; components: Im other words) no icompany must’ bevset up iin this a 
business simply ‘to produce ‘a component for this vship): Wei were not!trying!to — 
ereate new facilitiessowe:were simply, trying to! take advantage vof/ the existing 
facilities,» with reasonable-economyeniash ni eoqdaro cousoiiibom to tedmiun 6% 
bo}oiMrJ LuoxD:> Surely: then thei Canadianp content cdoes! weigh im ‘your! con- _ 
clusions?/It;might verycwebl be: that.you would: haveva tender for $14 million — 
with jaovery :highdegree of Canadiancontent, and another bidder, withal very — 
high,degree of, foreign content, bidding $2, millionlower, but ifthe factors;were — 
heavy enough you might very well award the contract to the $14 million} bidder — 
because,,in your, consideration you, gave weight to; the .volume,of, production — 
an. the Ganadian.economy.; o} bbs of ovsd bluow voy .xs} aolae 8 bbs of oved 

biyoUMr MUTEEDGED (Fhatiisccorrectsdo craieob ovsei isd} of bbs of sved biuow 


. Comore? Bike sey boise Hecit co} Learpsgakts 8.0 Ow Ae 
degree of judgment that has to''take: placé' “ih ‘awarding “a contract! is’ there 
WoLP + bestest doaniW «AM tiedt iatog saz qu ts3j9 © } boty 1 1gpadsdTUA LT 
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na matter such as you, have us d for. 


ery * 
toy 


ry [le asv 
Mr. RUTLEDGE: mat : 


{Oid00 ehaswessor-itémss fin! if°Taih ‘not? just G6unting individual items! Psaid — 
Hapduses OF HANS’. 'SO YOO avecd highly ‘eofiplex Situation there, ‘the ‘assess- 
gnbint | of WHICH itivelveS tHe oXELUISS dt" the Very finest teckinieal judgment by 
tHe (Departieht OP Natiohial Détenée!" gs of toesi Inrel ssnos ipeaoyv to 8qyv a3 


ng max iSsg Asia 8 Sel bliyoo Noy Jsas OOUe SIoOW fila ont 0 29itertasjosis6ag 


r ry 
: Vor I Se Se 


ing and I apologize if I was,too, lengthy. 1, wou 
to. the witness on the matter of G¢slen Wee adiadel , : 
Wid Ge tdening. Twant 40, follow that up, and then I. will ‘be, finished, On 
the question of design, as it ‘applies to the Prpuider. ‘could: no ‘ship be. foun ‘ 
elsewhere in the world that had been tested, designed:’proven arid that could : 
Havel metithe reqitirement of the mavy?oDidwedeésigh thisoship completely in — 
Oariadetip robaet ovisiteqrios oiasd od} oF atabaot tot (iso toy of yigot at 21sh™ 
> it ok EAS CEE ait aR Rs Se eRe Se penieaie aele o at  R  L Ne tens ob py oe Ne ee x Ot Rog te gOS ne i 

Mir, RUTH LHe, "He Salih! Weds edinpietdly desiwRed ir Canada anal the | 
liemt gs 2A I3DaaITUAL IML 
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85 biaw vd etd} wttiaobrt of Jiuomtib r9rljst vr ot] befds} v {9 ; 
Mr, Lioyp: Dogs your department, feel that an.economy fould be efterted 

by making,a good;search around the world. for a, kindof ship alneady, 20; QRr 
eration,,.the, specifications \of which oy on, could.abtainty id owt bed ow ‘terotoo | 
Sect Ma. RUTEEDGEIOF wouldrsdycthat we are ihothisinstaned somewhat 'victinis Es 
of the; description afi the, ship,.as,.a danker, Isuppoese there ere: veny. few/icom- ? 
amercialwresselsi that are yeasier) to,constuuctithantaotanker, but aotanker: takes — 
diquidomatentials: fron» point: Xs tovpeint YacThis! particulan job herercanndéty be — 
compared with accémmercial tankers Thrall you: wereolookine>for, Were a tanker, — 
fyouw would nétchaves to jsearchotheoworld) syouo would: find splenity tight here. — 
Whigiishipoideadtahketsbatsibralss has warship ucharabteristics) Tt fordéesigned 
to increase the effectiveness b#othe fest. Ttwessto *sdil -sf 2d oRNOtS, FEWEST 
have actangerofd,000° miles shit was to} be! ablevinvhigh séas sto ‘replenishva de- ; 
gtroyer éscorbvbeth witht solid osupphes: anid} with liguid supplies; fandethesre> — 
cquirementsdf ithisy ship are hiotdikely:to be metiby dny commercial vessel: ipe+ 
enude Hthere igondt that adttiefi need dn! théereommercial world isio! esw isdt ~ 
Eb_-bOdIS 
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Mr, ,LLoyp:,; This leads me to)this conclusion, then;,\Mr, Rutledge, «that 
po had decided it needed a, ship} of apanticuler design) unique among ships 
of jother navies, inthe, worlds afi io feoo adi noendt ssisere esos yvosm 5d 

Mr. RutLeDGE: No design agent conceéivesiofial ship that ‘is? going ‘to be 
unique.in; every respect. The) navy; made usei ofithe knowledge: of the state of 
the art, of the new scientific, information available from, ether, nayies,;et ¢etera. 
It has undoubtedly ended up with a sk that | was ‘somewhat unique. ce further 
pursuit’ of ‘this ine. of questioning’ ‘on ‘your ‘part’ places me, sit, in a pathee 


22 9B 


Department” of” tyes iaeet Deféeneé. ! bow .cedoniw oft ni anind : AVE “ah 


Mr. Luoyp: I will finish my questioning by asking you. who designed gy 
Provider, naval architects, the sae Of! National’ Defence} ‘or’ were out- 
side consultants. erigaged?) 1) telezot Jon Uiw yinissies T iapdaaTud NV. 
os re Mr (RU SLebte! THY Departitient’ or ‘National’ Detdneg! OSU DOTG ae TOUS 


{ko ten) lament ae Ve FT CEC 


ohne “MACLEAN (Queens): M y first.ai quest stion is for, clarification, es ‘the, figure 


Wy 6.8 


of, $1! 6,875,000 in paragraph, ; 2 See rine ‘to, the final Sewre, elven: 9B page, a 
that is,the, final, estimated, construction co miiagk Drice? pytinstob siaw samiuE 
gi oMrc RUTLEDGE! ;Itsappedts ota! ha comparable: gle might? interpret 8 little 
biti tnore | the ifitst ' igurerfongpéi.edd ii basitqime od jon Hiw T vistilne tied 
Dols iype: MAcLinan lonesneyi Deer’ the! fist figure thelial’ the’ sales tax “and 
all thiése’! additions® ‘Or dées, it lot? floaiw gods to Inomisosiqoy agi) 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: ai feat ‘do not Aegan gig a a Aiea: That the sper EneaL 


of National Defence used at the time when they were seeking duthority» We 
did..not.come jntg; the picture, at.this, pomt.. [tis hardly, an estimate: It is what 
we. would, sefer; to; ,as,an;,order,, of. EOE I,.do, «not, reall knows the, yprecise 
composition, of th at, order, Of cOStad) of nwetb wodormos esw noaiinetis so xst 


oV50 Mic MacLean (Queens)}t ol jam trying’ ‘to leads into: my: question! whichis 
related to thisi cb would like: you ‘to! give us ‘from: your lexperience’a a ‘contrast or 
comparison of ithe estimated icost’ in thisteaseand the final cost! on ‘one Handsas 
compared to the estimated cost and the final cost /of!'shipbuilding programs 
which have been allotted rather than given by tender. I would like Fhis.. in 
Ce eaten terms, of course. 


a “Mr. es cae ‘Current ly. We. have, -a ody, at” data, available , ‘40, US» s that 


WS can, es imate. with tenable ‘precision, On our. last destroyer, escort, program, 


Te Pats to. as, the MacKenzie class, we estimated the. final costs. at APPTRSOMALEHY 


$25, tion. Git (YOU. 80, pack. to. “naval, shipbuilding as, recently, As 10 years: ag go, 


eee! Lk 
you will, OR, that, the: original estimate bore: very; little. relationship tothe, final 
COSt,, The. d f ferences. are rather. staggering, but, that, aS think ; is, 1a,. matter ..of 
public record. However, today. these estimates, are,done , with a. degree, of; pre- 
cision, and I wouid like to believe a professional competence that we did 
not have then. Ten years ago we had an industry that had littlecexperience 
dn; sophisticated naval, shipbuilding, and | I -would. go so. fan jas, to. say at the 
navy did not have that quality of experience.that it,;does todays: 5 seadt to 


Mr. MacLEAN (Queens): So that these initial estimated costs in, ‘recent 
Bes have been more realistic than they were peten? i : 


ano 3 adj ol ced ans Mond 
ae Mtr ORY PrLEbee:! Quite realistic, | see AR aD cdi aeanotine! ey 


f 10952 ant 1 Me rtixoyvcddr in fate toomnaeents 1O'L ‘anite eS 
ort} * Mr,M MACLEAN. ( Queens). id shave, ene, mare auestiony ofen more, pete nature 
with regard to shipbuilding. When a ay contract, 248 - given to . ay shipyard, and; to 
suppliers of components—I am thinking of winches, pumps and this sort of 
thing—if some of this machinery, before the ship is taken over ‘fails! breaks 
down.or iscunsuitable| whovis) résponsible (for making »gooduthe:cost..in this 
case, is it the manufacturer:on theashipyard?I cam ithinking, of aoicase|zwhere 
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some machine perhaps broke down during the trials. It is a very costly 
procedure to bring the ship back to the shipyard. The total cost involved might — 
be many times greater than the cost of the item in question. What is the 
element of guarantee of performance? a 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: First of all, those components are under warranty. 
Mr. MacLean (Queens): By the manufacturer? 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: Yes. If you would like me to relate your question to the : 
Provider, I can do so. 


Mr. WINCH: Bring in the winches. God help us, they broke down on the 4 
Provider. 


Mr. Luoyp: Pumps and winches. 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: I certainly will not resist that question. The manufac- © 
turer did produce in this instance winch pumps which were defective. The © 
crown had no contract with that specific component manufacturer. It had a © 
contract with the shipbuilder. Therefore our relationship was entirely with — 
the shipbuilder, in this instance Davie shipbuilding. It was found these winch ~ 
pumps were defective. They, in turn, must deal with the manufacturer. The — 
manufacturer in this instance had to replace them at his own expense in 
their entirety. I will not be surprised if the Department of National Defence — 
_ does not submit a claim to us for costs, inconvenience, and so forth, associated ~ 
with the very replacement of those winch pumps, but basically the manu- 
facturer is responsible, and in this instance he replaced them. r 


(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): When we were discussing the matter on 
the Defence Committee and particularly when we visited the Provider at Hali- © 
fax our attention was somehow drawn to the fact that it was not entirely satis- — 
factory, that some part was faulty, and that changes would probably have 4 
to be made in the near future. Is it a fact that your department was asked to 
make certain changes to the Provider and if so has the contract for those changes — 
been actually let to a firm? 


(Text) a 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: Yes, sir. Let me make one general statement first of — 
all. There have been difficulties with the Provider, but the navy at the present 4 
time referred to this as a very good ship. We had three cases of what you © 
might call follow on contracts in the case of the Provider: one involved the 
modification of one of the existing replenishment stations, another, the remote — 
control for some winches, and a third, the introduction of flow stabilizers. Con- — 
tracts were let in the first case to Lucas Rotax, in the second to Vickers Sperry — 
and in the third to Saint John Shipbuilding Company. 


(Translation) : 

Mr. LEssarD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Do you have an approximate idea of the © 
cost of these changes at this time? 4 
(Text) 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: In the first case, in the case of the modification of the © 
existing replenishment station, approximately $30,000. In the second case, with © 
Vickers Sperry, $13,000—I am giving you approximate figures—and in the © 
third case I can be quite precise, $32,864. | 


(Translation) 


Mr. LEssarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): And this covers all the changes the Navy 7 
has asked for or suggested are necessary for this material. a 
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peText) 
c. Mr. RUTLEDGE: These are all that they have designed and these are all for 
_ which we contracted. For me to say that that is all would be wrong. They 
- have encountered some difficulty with vibration of the ship at certain levels. 
_ This finds its origin in a problem in design. It may be that the flow stabilizers 
- will correct that. On the other hand it may be that it would be necessary to 
- introduce a new design of propeller, but this we do not know as yet. I simply 
- want to leave with you the idea that there could be further follow-on contracts, 
but nothing has been asked of us at the present time. 


_ (Translation) 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): One last question. The vessel was to be 
ready in July 1963 and I suppose the Navy took it over in November of that 
_ year, that is, about 4 or 5 months later. During that time when I suppose the 
vessel underwent certain tests at sea, were any changes made to it by the 
builders, Davie Ship Building, during that time? 


(Text) 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: Yes, and that is customary. When construction of a ship 
is completed, the ship goes on contractor’s sea trials. He must prove the ship 
at that point, and it is normal that many deficiencies will be found at that stage. 
_ That is a very normal thing, and the owners or owners’ representatives are on 
board during that period. A large group of experts go to sea on the vessel and 
_ examine every piece of equipment to ensure that it meets their standards. Fol- 
: lowing that, you have a conference of the various parties, the contractor, the 

Department of Defence Production, and the navy who play at that stage the role 
of the inspectors, and the owners. Many times the component manufacturers are 
also present. You end up with what is called a deficiency list of items that must 
- be corrected, and if possible those are corrected before the ship is accepted. If 
- not, they are listed as deficiencies and it is the responsibility of the shipbuilder 
- to correct them, and the acceptance of the ship is subject to these exceptions. 
Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, all questions except one have been asked by 
_ Mr. MacLean. I can only go by newspaper reports but what is the basis of 
disagreement between your department and the ship-builder over the amount 
- of $700,000? Is it usual to have a disagreement like this on an amount of 
q $700,000 after you have a contract and you pick up all the extras? 

; Mr. RutTLEDGE: The amount seems very large. 


4 Mr. WINCH: In comparison with the original contract of $11 million, it 
does seem rather large. 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: Yes, quite. It is substantial. It is difficult to say that it is 
common, because you are reminded that this is the first case on which we 
- could engage in a major shipbuilding exercise on a competitive price basis. 
- If you are not on a firm price basis, then the type of difference is somewhat 
obscured. If a contractor is going to be paid on the basis of costs and reimburse- | 
ment, then this does not occur. It is in the tight firm price situation that this 
- occurs. We really have not pre-judged this. The contractor said that he lost 
is this money on the job, and I suppose, in general terms, he made application 
i for what is an ex gratia payment for something beyond the terms of the 
_ contract. We have assessed the evidence thus far, but more evidence is required, 
and a final judgement of this would be made by a committee of my colleagues, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Huck, this committee would go into the merits 
of it. But we are not in a position to reach any final conclusions at this time 
- about it at all. 
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Mr. WincH: May I change my question a little bit, again going on the 
basis of newspaper reports..From what-I have heard, I, understand | that: this 
was a firm contract with the Davie Shipbuilding, Company: i pla bag 

»/Mr..RuTLEDGE: That is right:: 


‘Mr: WincH: And that you thie paid or suthiontzed ” ‘to be paid all extras 
for "changes in addition to: the firm contract: ‘bid. 


Mr. RUTLEDGE: That is right. 


' Mr. Wincu: Now, I ‘understand from what you say that baccale they; are 
asking for $700,000 from your department, or from the federal treasury because 
they made a mistake in their firm contract bid, and lost ON 000. Are: wesnot 
getting. down. to,fundamentals? .._. | Us ae eee 

-Mr. RUTLEDGE: You, are certainly. getting: ewe to; pubprenanninn ye)" sir, 


’ Mr. Wincu: ‘Is it customary for your department to makes po a loss to a 
company after it: has ‘accepted a firm contract bid?’ 130 : ISegS¥ 
Mr. RUTLEDGE: Oh, no. But’I would like to leave two akin aute With ‘you: 
First of all, for us to make any adjustment in this contract simply on the basis 
of a loss, if there was any justification for it, we simply would not do it. How- 
ever, in a situation as complex as this there may ‘be circumstances in support 
of which they wish to bring in° evidence where errors have occurred” which 
they feel are beyond their responsibility as contractors: But for the contract 
itself no, no, we do not go around saying such a’ thing. To do so would com- 
pletely deny ‘the entire principle of a competitive and firm price contract. If 
you could do that, you” ould phage EN a cost ‘reimbursement Pah 
There ‘would ‘be’ no risk.” 


‘Mr, WINCH: That ‘is the exact point i would like to. point out, if ie could, 

there was a firm contract. bid. sie 
| -Mr. ‘RUTLEDGE; That is: right. We carer ei 

. Mr... WIncH: And you: paid that firm contract? ) es 

Mr.“RUTLEDGE: Yes.- # aT 10.99 2098 SHI PHA a 270%) 

Mr. WINCH: -Your: department did; and ee have e already paid « ali the extras 
i changes? — ive dire . i loshy 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: Wess by 0 NISC) TOHSHISITS Bes 

‘Mr.’ WincH: Then on what basis,’ if you paid Baths is: consideration being 
given to another $700;000: payment as requested’ by: the firm’ itself?‘ 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: First of all, we have not*given final ‘consideration to it/-This 
is a sort..of matter that.is almostsemijudicial,.I might, say, in the exercise 
of judgment here. This matter has not been presented .as yet.to the. contract 
settlement committee. All the evidence has not been supplied of a type which 


in any way convinces us about it. ‘However, there may be some evidence of 
which we are not aware. 


‘Possibly I might illustrate a type OF” situation’ which might create such a 
onan T mentioned that this ship has warship characteristics: although it is 
characteristically a “commercial ae ait “bes Dae warship’ ‘characteristics 
as well. | ae pin ahs iad sek Caen 

in Mr. WincH: It is not armoured? 


“Mr. RUTLEDGE: No, but it is a structure of : a type that is built to standards 


which are very exacting, and a type which would be characteristic of ‘warship : 


construction. It is much’ more difficult to build it than to build an ordinary 
commercial vessel. There you do not have’ ‘the ° ‘penetrating’ inspection ‘that is 
required in a’ship of this’type that is going to become part of our defence 
effort..One of the factors that is very important to the contractor isthe degree 


of the inspection to which he is going to be exposed. It is extremely:costly to © 


ee Oc en 


the: contractor if he is exposed.-to that. exacting degree of inspection, when he 
did: not provide: for :it- in| athe first: cea apd eee ie natch mot aliowad: sega 
“ag we his: ‘price. sired obra eke 

ace “WincH: “May I get this et: are you saying that! wREAM a dria contract 
is ‘let for a ‘ship which ‘is’ to ‘have’ ‘warship characteristics, there are ‘cases s that 
do hot provide for this type of inspection’ in the’ contract? ’ 


‘Mr, RUTLEDGE: .We choose to. believe that there is. Ts -was attempting to. il- 
eee a type of. situation, where you. could havea variation, and I was. using 
it. purely for the purposes, “of illustration, But there. 1S, a: lot, of judgment to. be 
exercised. duet, 115 suppose. ; the navy | required that. the ships go, out; for a, month 
of sea trials, and he, has, allowed for only two weeks of ‘sea trials, Three weeks 
difference in the cost of this ship ‘would bea tremendous amount. I do. not want 
to bind myself in a position which endorses added cost, but, qT simply want to 
illustrate for you, Joey it. See ie occur. 


Ae EY 


1S ‘think it would serve the ends: of aN play to ‘speculate further Bbdit! ee 


“Nir. WINCH: “Except that as a member of: this committee I am ‘permitted to 


aa down to the details oF the situation, and why it arose. 


_ The. Vice. CHAIRMAN: oe now,. but, you are “not judging it because you 
have not. Zot, the evidence,. cand, neither has. the. department. 


Mr. WINCH: I have one more question. This is the:first: tine in) an years 
when I have been able to get.an answer to,a question which has to do with 
shipbuilding. May T proceed now to. the Provider situation. When calling’ tenders 
for 2 ship like’ Provider, or. for anything else as ‘between eastern shipyards and 
western shipyards, we are told that there is greater. efficiency and better. work- 
manship in. the: west, “but you, “also have’ the transportation ‘of. steel to think 
about. What..is your . line of demarcation. as between the west. ‘and the east 
on a ship like this, when, you have expenses going one way, and efficiency going 
the ‘Other? 1° ‘know’ ‘this. is the sort of question which is ‘asked in 1 the, house all 
the time, but: how do’ ‘you decide rahe as between east and west? © re sith 


” Vir. ‘RUTLEDGE? “May I ‘paraphrase. your question as, follows: ‘how can we 
determine ‘whether there isa. differential. between costs in. the. east and thé 
west? Let us relate this to, Provider. I think it is dar, ‘to say that itis: almost 
impossible. to come ‘up with a reasonable formula which would be fair’ in’ ‘that 
imstance, because you have’ factors” on both sidés°T am ‘sure you ‘would agree 
with mes that the climate on ‘the west’ coast’ ‘éaninot’ be compared: with that of 
os east, and this’ in’ turh’ means ‘that western: construction is: more’ sah 


Peet 
PARE 


_ Mr. Winer: it ‘cannot. ask you any nasty questions. from | now on. | ian 
“he Vicr-CHAIRMAN: L would like to point out, that: it ; is. now, 10, minutes to 3 
and we would like to cover. the, Bobcat, program.jas well, .;- indeereetetaee 
“Mrs: MacLean: I:havecone: brief ‘question: for Mr. funders a ia general 
Retwic “Ther statement vhas'*been ' imade thatthe ‘department: isthe: common 
purchasing“agent for common user‘items for ab pisces Mi war ie nee ce 
a ‘Seed are ‘considered as common: user ‘items? Oo} 


Mr. HUNTER: They have not bééen’ woididerdle’ ‘SO, as ‘yet. The dosertiaabit 
pis chosen to treat’ shipbuilding ‘and ship’ construction asa’ Separate ‘itém, and 
Mr. Rutledge*is chairman:of: the -interdepartmental committee: eer to do 
with: recommendations to the: government on: what is to be done: syed wod 


The VicE- ‘CHATRMAN: That, oncludes the questioning « on | Provider. Ss ie 
Mr. LLovp: 1 have one question. Peeks Joe 
. The: Vick-CHAIRMAN:: YU are ; mindful of. ener ie 
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Mr. Luoyp: It was mentioned in the evidence that a stabilizer has been ~ 
installed on Provider, and that the tender for it had been awarded to a Saint — 
John firm, yet the difference in tenders was only $100. Earlier you said that — 
the cost of transporting vessels from one base to another was of importance. — 
Some questions were raised in the brief about the recovery of cost. For what — 
reason was this tender awarded to Saint John in spite of the fact that there — 
was only a difference of $100 between the two tenders? q 

Mr. RutuepcE: I do not recall the other factor, but there was a factor which _ 
was left open, that if such and such a thing should happen, there would be extra — 
costs and so on. They introduced a factor in there, and it was this that placed — 
us in the position of not being able to accept their tender with confidence. a 

Mr. Luoyp: Was it not to do with SAS AE of a shaft? 

Mr. RUTLEDGE: Yes. 

Mr. Luoyp: Thank you. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Now we are on the Bobcat program. 


Mr. WInNcH: Yes, may I be permitted to ask a question? 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Very well, Mr. Winch. 


Mr. WincH: This is basic in principle. May I start at the bottom of page 3, 
where you Say: 

It is difficult to determine precisely all the various factors which 
resulted in the termination of the ‘Bobcat Program’. However, in retro- 
spect it can be said with some certainty that the following were con- 
tributing factors. 


And then on page 4 they try to deal with the factors, and they reach certain 
conclusions. Personally, I do not think this is quite good enough for the com- 
mittee. May we have a greater enlargement on exactly what is meant? Because 
when the Department of Defence Production goes into something which costs 
millions of dollars, and after the money is spent, the entire thing is cancelled, 
it says to this “It is difficult to determine precisely what happened.” at 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: You will appreciate that you have not got the Depart- 
ment of National Defence here, who were the people who decided to cancel it. 


Mr. WincH: No. I am asking the Department of Defence Production who 
were responsible for the contractual work. Are we not coming back to the 
point I raised before that if you are told to do something, then you have to 
proceed with it and let contracts, whether it be right or wrong. Is that correct? 


Mr. ERSKINE: I think the point is that when we say it is difficult to deter- 
mine, this was a design and research contract, and for the first phase of the 
eontract the design responsibility rested with the Canadian army. Now we 
are not in a position to assess all the various factors that entered into the 
decisions made by the design team in the factories of the contractors that 
affected it(the design). I think it is a fair statement to say that it is difficult 
to determine precisely and to know in a general way many of the things that ~ 
are now quite obvious and which led to the failure of this particular program. 
Design responsibility, when it is mixed up with quantity production, has always 
led to difficulty over many years. In the initial phase of the Bobcat, we were — 
told to translate the design responsibility and place it with a contractor. We ~ 
did so, and we got some results. Unfortunately, they were not too satisfactory, ~ 
but it enabled a conclusion to be reached in a reasonable period of time. a 

Mr. Wincu: Perhaps I might put it this way, in view of the fact that we ~ 
now have presented to us this brochure or summary of the Bobcat Program, ~ 
we find on page 4 two important items: In the first three paragraphs we have a 
set forth by the Department of Defence Production a definite statement, that the 
full scope of development projects should be determined early in the program ~ 
and adequate financing provided. And then we have a conclusion. May I ask — 
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whether or not a conclusion of the Department of Defence Production on the 
experience of the Bobcat was conveyed officially to the Department of National 
Defence? 

. Mr. Hunter: If I might answer your question, Mr. Winch, when you say 

that these were conclusions of the Department of Defence Production, actually 
they were joint conclusions of the Department of National Defence with our- 
_ selves. We pointed out what we felt were the reasons for cancellation with our 
conclusions, and we passed them on to national defence and asked them for 
any comment. They made several comments, so I can say that these are joint 
conclusions reached by our two departments. I think there are a couple of 
important words at the bottom of page 4 where we say in the second last line 
_ -—in retrospect—that while these are things which have happened, we would 
- not let them happen again. 

Mr. WINCH: I have one logical question arising from your answer; in view 
of this being a joint conclusion of your department along with national de-- 
_ fence, are these conclusions being followed through, let us say, in connection 
- with the hydrofoil project at Halifax which you have now undertaken? 


Mr. Hunter: I can say very definitely that we and the Department of 
National Defence have learned a lot from this development. I would like to 
confirm that this has been a lesson to both departments. 


Mr. WIncH: May I take it then that, going to the Bobcat now, there was 
not—I would not say proper—but there was not collaboration with the United 
States and the United Kingdom. But since the United States is also working 
_ on the hydrofoil, you now have the degree of collaboration and co-operation, 
- and that you will not lack that degree of co-operation that you suffered in 
- respect of the Bobcat? 


Mr. HuntTER: Our people, along with the Department of National Defence, 
have very carefully gone over all the developments in associated countries, 
such as the United States and the United Kingdom, and have assessed our plans 
and aims. We feel that we are taking full advantages of any experience that 
they have, while they, in turn, are following our developments. The concept 
that is being evolved here is one which is different from the United States 
concept, I understand. I do not know all the details of it, but it was very 
carefully assessed before we took any steps to go ahead with our plans. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The Chair has a question or two, but the Chair will 
defer to Mr. Lloyd. 


Mr. LLoyp: My question is very short; it has to do with design, and the 
Department of National Defence. I believe the question was asked by Mr. 
Winch. When designs come to you for procurement procedures, which are 
followed by your department, do you have any responsibility on the question 
of designs? Are design instructions matters for your officers and the Depart- 
ment of National Defence? 

Mr. HUNTER: In certain areas we have people whom we feel are quite 
competent to make comments and to argue points with national defence. I am 
not sure if in the shipbuilding branch we feel that we do this. 


Mr. Luoyp: I am more concerned about general equipment and such a 
program as the Bobcat. i 

Mr. HUNTER: In the case of the Bobcat I can say that we certainly did not 
a have a large mechanical transport group in 1954. We were dependant on the 
| Department of National Defence who were the design authority. If we had 
_ had people who felt that they were competent to argue about the specifications 
} and drawings that we were given when we started, I am sure that we would 
we have used them. But I do not believe we had those people, because of the fact 
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that national defence were the design, authority.,I. do, not, believe, our: records 
show! that .we-did: question; them; because they, were pretty: vague) and: geist? 
general. Smotat 


Mr: WINCH: '<Did’ you’ say ‘that, nes ees 08: the. ; Bobcat ‘were vague ae 
general whens yourgot them? jo inoniiis MAdbistS Ace: BASH Cee tae 
OMr. HUNTER? ‘Let me Cheek: on this swith “Mr, “Broken. palo w yadt 


> Mir’ ’ERSKINE: ot would ‘say that, at thé beginning | you will’ notice ‘under “aR 
initial contract ‘that’ we “received a ‘contract: demand from the. ‘Canadian’ army 
for the development of a field’ infantry carrier. ‘We went to those firms’ ‘normally 
known to produce vehicles, and ‘we ‘asked them for their opinions on whether 
they_ ‘would be interested in’ ‘going | Yahead with’ this. type of development. A 
number of' them were ‘interested, including the major ‘motor car ‘companies, 
and we got a list of the engineers that they had on their staff Who would be 
prepared tobe put°on' this work. It was’ ‘research’ and development in design, 
but as Thave: wee this! was a 1 concept Se ‘ronal ene ete of es 
tional ‘Defence. ° ahi J jornd Dewollot: ar AMOLAMLONIOD Be VED 

Leyland ‘ Wotoré: was’ xbtiiany! apibkea bieHuse of: ‘the ipesbtch eal lof its 
design staff; We-were: looking less for: production than; engineering capabilities 
in respectiofva itracklaying, vehicle, and’they were the only! people: who:had:ia 
staff which had had experience en worldo war II.:-That:was:the:reason’ for 


the, SelectiONr oc Segdod ee Paced) ppeeehe Dae esl ' Ty eS | 


HM En cvbe Mii Haitisns ole ee ready teed thes CL SaiEee ray Hib staf and 
wrtisltc organization ‘you think) you have Si to prevent: 'a: Beaten” of: ithe 
events: which developed:around thesBobcat?:!i ova worn vox frorby a At 110 


OMr. HUNTER: Yes, I’would like to say I feel that’ all branches ott our: ‘depart= 
ment today, when compared with 1954, are definitely more’ capable of assessing 
the type of<information-of: which you;speak,:thanowe were’ in 1954:; The 'éxpe- 
rience: L.mentioned :that wehaveslearned from -this,; plus the! increased com= 
petence: of our staff, 1 feel,:should :go'aclong way towards; 'seéing to it/that: this 
type of: thing-did:not happen’ again. I feel that} toe is also} denen Coe 
aah greater awareness in:national defence. SES TIOT. PRE Rg Lid ad yordd 


Mr? Luoyp? ‘Program scheduling may BOs these Slowdown + more s readily 
vay than’ it'did in days: gone by. PRIMES re ia cs ESN 


Mr. “HUNTER: ‘Exactly. loo 
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' Mr. FANE: Nir. Lloyd’s. fac. ested arid have ‘been. m my “Aree one. But 
do you think that something like this is apt to happen again? Vy next question 
i$ ory: the’ Bobcat program, which’ cost a Pa over ake million: Am: J cokrect? 
This is shown on ‘page 3?) cae o ide wie sibey ay | pero ade 7 
_Mr, “HUNTER: {No,: sir. we oF EPO) BAS aS he j : ot : iss . < ara vob va : ew Pd 
Mir. FANE. It. was nearly, $30: aes i AON Se Se tent profeob o- of Contam aie 
Mr. HuntER: The projected expenditure is inétuded! fbr ai opiedubtiéns of 


500, vehicles, but, they, cancelled.it.after only, 20,prototype, vehicles, fhe: project 
cost; was, inthe. order, of $9,249, 000. as, shownin thesbriefs oder of jnsteqmos | 
Mr. FANE: Were not somé! of the difficulties ‘caused perhaps ‘by’ a change 
in the company?.. You, dealt,,with, Leyland Motors ,of,, Montreal, andijthen you — 
turned it over to Canadian Car Company. Would this not. ‘have, increased. the 
cost, and the difficulty. of getting a comparative prototype made? .. 


et ‘Mr.. ‘HUNTER: I am not ssure., I do, mot, ngliave it. Mel oe “mej: se) Mr. 
Erskine. - POLO TE QI 43 ED arty é spreapacl rts era +o wats ree! tysp0ot 

i} Mr: anrante: Lib ee ‘say! that: a es cpt fe a ‘delayiie factor, ‘But — 
inéect it was: the senior design'men at» Leyland:,who went iout andi continued — 
with. the .work,-at| Hawker-Siddeley; and.then in, the: later ‘stages jthey, had:a © 
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very large team that they put to work’ on’ -4t/ and they''were? thus able to 
accelerate’ the final phase’ re it. ‘The: eosts were dase small ag ia time Aub 
they lost ground. '2I9B WOO ai ssdoG odt to aotourianc 
O°) OMr, Pane: This final concept of the Bobeat' was’ ertninneveatt ‘to’ bea: edie 
carrier. Do I understand that: they: wished:to ‘develop the project in® a’ way 
whereby: they could: employ; different: bodies on thessame; type: of, chassis, and 
that:it was: difficult to: gets them, into».a: different phase?, I. notice,there., is a 
self-propelled howitzer and other; ohana sucks as: saad hips characteristics. 
UMr.PERSKINE: ‘That-is!corréctio .dol ori eninesssoig mi asineccioD 
Mr. FANE: That is one of the developments which made ue So! “aimieutt, ‘J 
ee to? develop: a satisfactory? vehicle. horn Ae 
Mr! ERSKINE: I’ am not’ qualified” to! speak ‘Of the: peer ‘ob: Tt un- 
dotibtediy led! to Oye com plexities aS NEES were abcd ‘to aplanite a 
and’ which! iaoulne bé! used for? as tnulliplieity: of | ‘purposes. | for i .bSys 
: at Mr. OP ANE! ut fail to’ understand why: a satisfactory fyeiele of this’ svete cuIA 


‘be developed in other countries but not in Canada. Surely’ to heavens” we have 


available people who could develop apne ee Soule be strong cee and 


‘Satisfactory enough’ in’ this’ ‘country. G0 @f MON VM eDME 


Mr. ‘ERSKINE: ‘Actually’ ‘the’ Vehicle we: are: RapmE't to ) replace the Bobcat’ is 
one which ‘we believe’ to: be" a single purpose werecie: a is” Ont an armoured 
Vehicle? 1am sare’ that if’ we had ad alot of' antoneiy: te the ' seembinae ‘and 
a more competent staff we would have come “ep! yee a: Canadian NERS ‘put 
beyond that hy ‘am not’ prepared: ttoispéako Inantdis: tAMIAS AS 
219 MiP! Pang: Tt the: concept’ ‘of a multipurpose’ eB was bed owl bee in 
mind originally, ‘it would” have ‘been produced perhaps’ ‘notwithstanding the 
difficulties which you expérienced; because this wasia family’ eee Lagi) of 
one;’ two,and ‘three, ;which were: more’ or’ less; ‘afterthoughts: WT 4 

Or. “ERSKINE: Thére was ‘a change? ‘in the concept from what.was: cael 
a Gate purpose Hehehe to! Ey ‘to: get a family vehicle, ieee one on ‘a-common 
chassis. fbaut oft tot sidieanogest ton sisew oW cane AM 

Mr. FANE: I sheeiidl have said;two,and, ehece AT sleanreenes feed of one, 
pvouand. threengy iy ye. te vi aan | SA 

Mr. Erskine: I think it was an evolution of this family ‘concept’ idea. It 
certainly did bring with it many complexities. 

Mr. Luoyp: This had nothing to do with the research work designated 
therein. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Could you tell the committee briefiy in what particu- 
lar detail the vehicle proved efficient? You used the words ‘‘since its control 
faults could not be corrected, whether this was in the tracking system, in the 
motor, or in the suspension, I do not know’”’. 

Mr. ERSKINE: I believe Mr. Hunter has a list of the major defects which 
developed in the final concept. 

Mr. HuntTER: This was a question asked by the Chairman. 

Mr. ERSKINE: This is the official list provided by the Department of 
National Defence after the 2,000 mile trial: the shock absorbers were defective, 
the track and lead wheels came off the rollers; the sprockets, lubrication 
system, and the suspension were faulty, and there was some difficulty with 
the roof hatch. These were the major defects, but there were many others. 


Mr. WincH: What worked? 
Mr. ERSKINE: I believe the body was excellent. 


Se Si SUNOS RASA Tay MRS 18) ar ED age Ro A Les TARE TAIN ANT Aad 2278 ae eevee pI E ERes eset eer Oe ba be Cone a Ar 
f rar hy math Her ea aie Co Rey tS BSR nee ey pee es bt LNT Cre Cea 
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Mr. WINcH: But the soul was dead! sie ; 4) 
Could I ask a couple of brief questions? Were the contracts for research 
and construction of the Bobcat cost plus contracts? 
Mr. ERSKINE: The original ones were. The design responsibility was with the © 
army and we did not have the specification as such. 
Mr. WincH: Could you clarify something for the committee because we © 
were given to understand by the press and others that one reason for the — 
collapse was a delay of work, intensification and interest by the contracting © 
companies in proceeding with the job. Could you clarify that and tell us — 
whether it is correct or incorrect? 
Mr. ERSKINE: We tried to condense it here. You will find there were many — 
reasons for the delays. A very significant one was lack of funds at all times 
practically throughout the entire program until we came to the final phase. — 
The fact was that we were overcommitted and overspent so that work was — 
delayed. I do not think the companies deliberately did any delaying of their 
own. They were very, very keen to go ahead with this because they all had | 
hopes that they might probably participate in some production work at a a 
later date. 
Mr. WincH: My final question is on the Bobcat. You let the contract so 
you had the greatest responsibility. We heard Mr. Hunter say that at that 
time you did not have a staff who were able to deal with this type of matter. 
To whom did the reports from the contracting firm come on their accomplish- 
ments, their problems, their progress or lack of it, to your department or to the 
Department of National Defence? : 
Mr. ERSKINE: The Department of National Defence had project officers — 
resident in the plant who were the guides and mentors of the firm. They were 
the ones who told them what they wanted done, and the reports came from the 
company through the project officers to the development branch in the army. 
Mr. WincH: So the Department of National Defence knew exactly what © 
was going on, and if the money was not available to carry on it was because 
of something that happened outside your department? 
Mr. ERSKINE: We were not responsible for the funding. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions? 


Thank you, gentlemen, this meeting will stand adjourned. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, November 24, 1964 
11.20 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum, gentlemen, so may we come to order. 
a I would like first to apologize to the Committee for the delay in starting. 
_ There was a committee in here ahead of us which did not finish on time. We 
q have experienced this problem a couple of times recently so I will get in touch 
' with the other Committee Chairmen and ask them to remember that we are 
' scheduled to start at eleven o’clock. 

q We are dealing this morning with the paper which was prepared and 
4 issued to all of us some months ago. There are extra copies here. The paper is 
entitled “Defence Expenditures and its Influence on the Canadian Economy”, 
_ and with the concurrence of the committee I would suggest its inclusion, at 
4 this point, in the evidence of today. 

' Agreed. 

The paper follows: 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 


Prepared by Department of Defence Production 
(April 1964) 
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Page 1 ae | me 
I INTRODUCTION 
There are many conflicting views on the role played by defence spending — 
in the Canadian economy. Much misunderstanding is caused by overstating — 
-one or more of the many influences of defence spending at the expense of | 
others. For example, such spending has been variously described as: a bene- 
ficial stimulant; the prime mover of research; the major factor underlying — 
industrial growth; the lifeblood of the economy; or even as an uneconomic © 
and ruinous waste of irreplaceable resources. All of these things, and more are 
now or have at some time or other been true—in a relative, if not in an absolute | 
sense. 
To take the “wasteful” argument first, it must be admitted on social 
grounds that all defence spending is undesirable. But given the world as it is, 
and if we accept the basic premise that we must be prepared to take our part — 
in defending ourselves against aggression and if, further, we adhere to the 
Canadian tradition of paying our own way, we must logically accept defence — 
spending as a more or less regrettable necessity for the foreseeable future. | 
In considering the benefits of defence spending, while it is wrong to con- 
sider it as an essential element in economic activity without which we could 
not exist, there can be no doubt that, in our complex society, these expenditures © 
have many ramifications which go far beyond the initial results of spending : 
the defence budget. The effect of such spending on the economy as a whole 
cannot be overlooked, and decisions to vary the level, the direction and the 
timing of such expenditures are not to be taken lightly. For example, defence © 
spending can, to cite but a few of its possibilities, provide an important stimu-_ 
lus to the level of business generally, or in a particular geographical region; 
reduce unemployment; maintain or advance technical competence; lead to 
important new inventions and improvements in the non- -defence area; stimu-_ 
late foreign trade, and increase capital investment. | 
The actual economic effect of defence spending will depend broadly on the 
general economic climate, the amount of defence money going into the economy, — 
the direction of such spending, and the suddenness with which changes in the 
direction or the level of such spending occur. With respect to general economic 
climate, defence spending may, within limits, expand an under-utilized or stag- | i 
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nant situation, sustain a declining one, or do considerable harm if siden 
forced on top of a fully expanded economy. Canada has had some experience 
with these variations. What happened during World War II and the Korean 
War demonstrates two quite different results. 

This paper proposes only a describe in general terms some of the inhueheem 
that defence spending has exerted on the Canadian economy in the recent past; 
to indicate its effect on some of our major industries; and to point to a few | 
grave problems with which defence spending is inseparably linked. Certain con-_ 
clusions will be drawn, but are only offered with the important reservation that 
no absolutely final, definitive judgments can be made in this area, where SO" q 
much is subject to great and unforeseeable change. 


II INFLUENCE ON THE GENERAL LEVEL OF BUSINESS 


Consideration of the influence of defence expenditures on the general level” 
of business is best approached by looking at what occurred during four time 
periods. These are 1939 to 1945, 1946 to 1949, 1950 to 1954 and the years 1955, 
to date. In the first period, the tremendous volume of spending, reaching more’ 
than a third of gross national product in 1944, was associated with world war 
II. Spending raised business activity from levels of under-employment to a 
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place where resources were in very short supply and prepared the ground 
for much of the post-war period of expansion and inflation. In the second period 
expenditures were of relatively little importance and the economy stood at high 
levels based on civilian demand. In the third period expenditures associated 
with the Korean War and the defence build-up were superimposed on an 
economy operating at a high level. They combined with other expansionary 
forces to create strong inflationary tendencies and to complicate Canada’s bal- 
ance of payments problems. In the years since 1955, although defence expendi- 
‘tures have been declining generally they often added an element of buoyancy 
_ in a situation where the general rate of economic growth was slower than in 
' the earlier years. Pe 
1939-1945—In September 1939, Canada was still suffering from the great 
' depression of the 1930’s. Unemployment was estimated at no less than 11.4 
per cent of the labour force. Gross national product stood at about 5.6 billion and 
there is evidence that considerable excess plant capacity existed. The problem 
_ was to mobilize these under-employed resources and set them to work to satisfy 
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military as well as mounting civilian demands. In spite of the rapid increase 
_ in defence expenditure, it was not until late 1941 that the slack was taken up, © 
4 and serious competition appeared between the needs of the armed forces and 
_ the demands of the civilian sector. 
. A new phase of the war economy began in 1942. By that time resources 
were fully employed and further increases in output for war purposes meant 
diverting resources for civilian needs. In 1944, government expenditures reached 
$5 billion, about 42 per cent of the nation’s output, as contrasted with about 
12 per cent in 1939. Civilian employment outside agriculture was up by about 
600 thousand over 1939, while there were 780 thousand in the armed services 
compared with only nine thousand at the outbreak of war. Inflation was con- 
trolled mainly by diverting resources from business investment and by encour- 
aging huge savings by consumers, as well as by direct price control. | 
. 1946-1949—While government expenditure was reduced sharply as the 
war drew to a close, accumulated civilian demand, both domestic and foreign, 
began to exert a strong influence. Gross national product in 1945, at $11.8 
billion, was down only slightly from that of 1944. Between 1946 and 1959, 
defence expenditures remained small. At the low point reached in 1947 they 
amounted to about $200 million, a mere 1.7 per cent of gross national product. 
: Accumulated savings and the enormous pent-up demand, coupled with the 
a needs of overseas countries whose industries had been destroyed by wartime 
i operations, continued to carry the Canadian economy along at a high level. 
_ The period was one of heavy investment in plant and equipment and extensive 
_ use of credit. Demand far outstripped supply, putting strong upward pressure 
on Canadian prices. Hundreds of thousands of ex-servicemen were reintegrated 
into civilian life with unexpected ease. By 1949, with supply catching up to 
' demand, gross national product had reached $16.3 billion and unemployment 
a stood at 2.8 per cent of the labour force. | 
i 1950-1954—-When the Korean war broke out in 1950, the situation was in 
' marked contrast to 1939 as very little slack existed in the economy system. 
_ Accordingly, the effort to re-equip for defence purposes, which by 1953 still 
accounted for only 7.6 per cent of gross national product placed severe strains 
- on the economy. Prices began to rise almost with the outbreak of the war. The 
federal government again had to introduce measures to divert scare resources 


| 
ae 

tt 
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many controls to be relaxed, heavy demand continued throughout this period. 
| This related to direct defence expenditures, business investment in plant, much 
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of which was for defence purposes, and continued high levels of domestic con- ; 


pi 


sumption and exports. 


The close of the Korean war, and the aye ceci ent reduction in defence 
expenditures both here and abroad, was associated with one of the few periods q 
of economic decline in the North American economy since 1939. The year 1954 ~ 


34 
va 
a 


was one of mild contraction in Canada. Gross national product, having reached ~ 


$25 billion in 1953, dropped slightly to $24.87 billion the following year. 
Defence spending shaded off to 6.9 per cent of gross national product. Unem- ~ 
ployment rose to 4.3 per cent of the labour force reflecting the general decline © 


in business conditions. 


1955-1963—In the period, spending on defence contributed decreasingly to 3 
the upward movement of business activity. Between 1955-1963 defence fell — 
gradually from 6.5 per cent to 4.2 per cent of gross national product. In the ~ 
years immediately following the 1954 recession the Canadian economy moved ~ 


ahead rapidly largely as a result of the impetus provided by large scale business 


and government investment in capital assets. High personal incomes and a | 


heavy backlog of housing needs initiated a high level of residential construction. 


In the latter years of the decade the rate of growth slowed somewhat in ~ 
keeping with reduced activity in North America. In these latter years defence — 


spending probably contributed an element of buoyancy in a situation of easing 
economic activity. 


In summarizing the effect of defence spending on the general level of 4 
business in Canada in the past 25 years, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion © 


that such spending has not only been occasionally of overwhelming importance, 


as in periods of actual warfare, but also has practically always been of some ‘ 
importance at other times in either preventing or cushioning the effect of a 


decline or inducing a mild increase in business activity. The only period when ~ 


little impact was registered, the immediate postwar era, was one characterized 


by a quite extraordinary combination of circumstances wherein war-created 


shortages at home and abroad were associated with great purchasing power in 
the hands of consumers, and a war-swollen capacity to produce on the part of 4 


manufacturers. 
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III DEFENCE SPENDING AND INDUSTRY 


From the standpoint of industrial development, world war II was prob- ~ 
ably one of the most important periods in Canadian history. It was during the ~ 
war years that this country emerged from its traditional position as a supplier 
of basic materials to become an industrialized state. The record of what was 
accomplished is impressive. Existing industry was converted and expanded, — 
and many new industries were established. In a remarkably short time, Canada ~ 
produced a large volume of complex war goods while at the same time sharply ~ 
increasing the already large output of basic materials. The following quota- 4 


tion graphically depicts the extent of the war production effort: 


“From the automotive plants came over 700,000 mechanical transport ~ 
vehicles and more than 50,000 armoured fighting vehicles; field, anti- ~ 
aircraft and naval guns were produced to the number of more than ~ 
40,000; more than 1,700,000 small arms were manufactured; ammuni- ~ 


tions, chemicals and Seiwa were produced in astronomical figures. 


From shipyards came escort ships, minesweepers, landing craft and B 
cargo vessels; from aircraft factories combat, patrol and trainer aircraft. a 
Instruments and signals equipment were produced having a value of © 
$551,000,000. The output of steel, coal, lumber, metals and basic — 
materials was substantially increased, the output of aluminum became ~ 
greater than the peacetime production of the entire world. From the | 
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general manufacturing industry came $1,558,000,000 worth of food 
and furnishings for military establishments and personal equipment 
for the services.” | 


j Something of the extent of this industrial growth is illustrated by the 
_ data in Appendix A—Indexes of Real Domestic Product for Selected Canadian 
_ Industries. In this Appendix the Indexes are based on 1949=100. It will be 
‘ noted that total gross domestic product increased from 60.2 in 1939 to 103.0 
e in 1944, the peak year of output. The increase occured largely in the man- 
_ ufacturing sector, and within that again, mainly in the durable goods industries. 
' Some of these increases are quite remarkable. For example, the output of 
= Page 6 
iron and steel products trebled, as did that of electrical apparatus and supplies 
_ (including electronics). The output of the transportation equipment industry, 
' (including aircraft and ship-building) increased no less than six-fold. 
j Again defence expenditures influenced industrial growth during the 1950’s 
_ and 1960’s. Following the heightening tension in Europe and the start of the 
_ Korean War it became apparent that a defence preparedness program would 
be needed. Apart from the direct impact of defence orders for equipment and 
services the Canadian Government gave assistance to defences and defence 
supporting industries in order to build up productive capacity. 
‘ Among the programs employed were capital assistance and accelerated 
- depreciation. Standby Crown-owned defence assets were procured and have 
been maintained and premiums allowed to secure Canadian produced goods. 
In the 1960’s, following major decisions to participate with allies in production 
and development sharing programs considerable efforts were directed to 
- establishing sources of component parts, competitive production capacity and 
to encourage research development. 
i Among the large Canadian manufacturing industries, aircraft, ship- 
_ building, and electronics have continued to be affected substantially by defence 
_ spending. The effect of such spending on the aircraft and shipbuilding in- 
dustries is examined hereunder by an analysis of size, employment, and value 
_ of output as a function of annual expenditures against prime contracts for 
defence purposes. The electronics industry is discussed in more general terms. 


Aircraft and Parts 


The Canadian aircraft and parts industry, having reached a considerable 
size in World War II, declined in the immediate postwar era, but experienced 
a revival as a result of the Korean War and the general defence build-up in 
| the 1950’s. A high proportion of the industry’s business represents defence. 
/ In 1950 the industry comprised 15 establishments, employing about 10,500. 
Factory shipments amounted to about $55 million. 

By 1955, this industry had more than trebled in size. It then embraced 52 
establishments with 33,000 employees engaged in turning out nearly $354 
million worth of goods and services. In that year, expenditures on prime con- 
tracts under the aircraft programme amounted to no less than $448 million. 
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For more recent years, the equivalent statistics for shipments are at roughly 
| comparable levels. During 1961 and 1962, for example, annual shipments 
' amounted to about $304 million and $352 million respectively. Defence spend- 
_ ing under the aircraft programme in the same two years amounted to $231 
|} million and $244 million, emphasizing the strong reliance of this industry on 
} defence procurement. Aside from some commercial repair work, the produc- 


x @ Page 7, Volume I, Kennedy, J. de N; History of the Department of Munitions and Supply 
Canada in the Second World War. 
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tion of becioroceany engines, and the soubpeuoren ofa toy types of. iene air- 4 
craft, the industry is very closely tied to defence sales, both domestic and 7 
foreign. 

It should be emphasized in connection with tits industry that a considerable ; 
proportion of the defence work done has been for foreign sources, especially 
the United States. Sales of equipment in that market, stimulated in recent — 
years by Defence Production Sharing arrangements, have given support to — 
- the industry despite reduced levels of Canadian procurement. 


Shipbuilding 


In the shipbuilding industry, defence spending has represented a somewhat ~ 
smaller percentage of total business, for two reasons. First, the major firms : 
in the industry often produce a range of products for sale to a more diversified © 
market than is the case for aircraft and parts manufacturers. Secondly, althouch 4 
-non-defence work has been relatively hard to get the industry has still — 
managed to acquire some volume of new non-defence construction as well as 
commercial repair work. 


Nevertheless, defence spending has been of great importance to the indus- 
try. Factory shipments by 79 establishments employing over 22,500 workers © 
amounted to approximately $183 million in 1953. Defence spending in the same 
year was valued at about $99 million. In 1955, 70 establishments with 16,800 — 
employees shipped $134 million worth of goods. Defence outlays for the year 
were $87 million. In 1961, shipments stood at $137 million from 63 establish- — 
ments employing some 14,800 persons. Defence payments amounted to $52 | 
million. 


Electronics i : 

Some material available allows a more general discussion of the electronics — 
industry and its relationship to defence expenditures not possible with ship- — 
building and aircraft and parts industries. The industry illustrates many of 
the problems associated with a highly specialized manufacturing industry in — 
Canada and the influence exercised by defence expenditures. 
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Broadly speaking the electronics industry in Canada is dominated by a i 
number of large firms, in the main foreign owned, established basically to — 
manufacture foreign designed and developed products for the Canadian market. © 
The Canadian industry imports parts and equipments where demand is not 
sufficient to warrant production in this country at a price that will encourage ~ 
purchasing by plants located in Canada. Plants located in Canada usually - 
engage in less research and development work than associated companies in 
the heavily industrialized nations of the parent companies. The parent firms 
supply technical back-up activities to Canadian subsidiaries. ; 


Canadian located manufacturers draw a very high portion of their business © 
from the Canadian market and sometimes find it difficult to make much — 
headway in the export field. This is probably a result of several factors includ- 
ing relatively high unit costs for short production runs, lack of unique products © 
and sometimes of controls imposed by foreign associates. It is also because 
many companies have never geared for an appreciable export sales effort. 


; 
7 


' 


Demand for defence products has encouraged expansion of facilities and 
output. In some cases military requirements provided a basic demand on top 


of which profitable commercial sales could be developed. In other instances - 
facilities have been established to produce components and parts for use in- 
equipment, thereby widening the technical ability of the industry. The industry © 
has shown a truly remarkable rate of growth since 1939, increasing by eighteen 
times. While a great deal of the demand came from non military soe 4 


f ean aibecctcd that defence absorbed about 20 to 25 per cent of Nan aiad 
i supply while during the Korean War and World ee at the evidence indicated | 


Widen inconsiderable. 


i But it is not only in the important antics of goods and services taken 
. off the market that defence has contributed to growth. In addition it has 


' supplied a vigorous drive to provide the most up-to-date equipment that 
_ ingenuity can devise. Abroad a considerable portion of research in the elec- 
- tronics field is financed by defence. The same is true in Canada. Defence- 


a orientated research has been instrumental in providing companies in this 


' country with a number of specialized items of production and sale. 
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: Finally, in the 1960’s integration of Canadian and American efforts fe 
' defence of North America and the concomitant Defence Production Sharing 
' program for economic co-operation have given the industry access to a very 
' large U.S. market for defence goods. This in itself can provide the industry 
- with some incentives for improvement of production capabilities, design and 


trade abroad. 


a THE REGIONAL INFLUENCE OF DEFENCE SPENDING 


Until recently, no material was available that permitted even a rough 
appraisal of the influence of defence procurement spending on particular 


- communities whose economic life centered around a military installation or 
a defence plant, and indicate some of the effects that a change in spending 
» would have on the installation or the area. However, nothing was available 
f that allowed any type of measurement on a broader basis. 


Recently, however, data on expenditures against Canadian prime contracts, 
' placed in Canada for procurement of goods and services, have been tabulated 
_ for four major industries. These are aircraft and parts; electronics; shipbuilding 
_ and instruments. 


i Even so, we do not have a complete picture. The material is restricted to 
_ Canadian prime contracts only: it takes no account of subsequent transfers of 
_ business between areas by sub-contracting for materials and parts; and it fails 


| tries. Within these limits, however, the data provide quantitative indications 
, of the extent to which some economic areas benefit from Canadian defence 
| expenditures in these four industries. Appendix “B” sets out this data for the 
' fiscal years 1960-61 and 1962-63. 


ae The heavily industrialized complexes of southern Ontario and Greater 
hie Montreal account for most of the business received. In 1960-61, of total expendi- 
P _ tures for the four major industries of $277 million, the Montreal area obtained 
| nearly $144 million. The province of Quebec received $150 million. Metropolitan 
_ Toronto got $74 million worth of this business, with a further $27 million to 
. the rest of the province of Ontario, leaving only about $26 million for the rest 
q Page 10 

Bi! He of Canada. For 1962-63, the total was about $259 million. Shares by area were 
be $117 million for Montreal, an additional $13 million for the remainder of the 
bg q Province of Quebec, and $62 million and $31 million for Toronto and the rest 
j 


it a of the Province of Ontario respectively. The remaining $36 million went to 
bid _ other areas of the country. 


development capacity, and other aspects necessary to better its chances to 


Canadian regions. It has, of course, always been possible to isolate specific — 


i to allow for expenditures against goods and services bought from other indus- — 


Le ao 
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While the most highly industrialized areas of Canada perform most of the 
work on prime defence contracts, such expenditures are also of importance to 
the Maritimes, British Columbia, and the Winnipeg area. In the case of 
Winnipeg and British Columbia, the bulk of defence procurement is directed, 
respectively, to aircraft and shipbuilding. In the Maritimes, expenditures were 
made in the electronics, aircraft and shipbuilding industries. 


V. DEFENCE EXPENDITURES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


Defence expenditures exercise a great influence on Canada’s balance of 
trade and international payments. The dominant factors appears to be our 
trade with the U.S. and fluctuations therefore depend on U.S. decisions con- 
cerning strategy which influences spending in Canada. 


Canada has held a favourable balance of payments position in relation 
to total expenditures on defence over the past five years. Foreign expenditures 
in Canada on the defence account have amounted to about $2.4 billion against 
Canadian expenditures abroad of about half as much. U.S. expenditures in 
Canada amounted to nearly $2.2 billion in contrast to Canadian expenditures 
in that country of about $0.7 billion. The highly favourable Canadian balance 
results in the main from U.S. expenditures to provide and maintain continental 
defence installations and to purchase uranium which the U.S. classifies as a 
defence requirement. That and continental defence expenditures in Canada by 
the U.S. account for most of the surplus in Canada’s favour. 


In contrast, the situation in relation to production of military hardware 
of the kind needed for modern forces is quite different from that favourable 
position. Canada normally imports more of such items than are sold abroad. 
However, under the Canada-United States Defence Production Sharing program 
U.S: procurement, which included F104 MAP and Caribou I aireraft, gave a 
small advantage to this country during the 1959 to 1963 period. If these orders 
were disregarded exports would stand perhaps $150 million lower revealing 
Canada’s more normal position as a net importer of weapon systems. 
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To review the background of current developments, three times since 
the outbreak of World War II defence expenditures have exercised an influence 
on our foreign trade great enough to warrant extraordinary government 
action. In 1939, the traditional trading pattern for Canada was to use her 
current account surpluses with Britain and other countries to finance her 
deficits with the U.S.A. World War II reduced supplies of convertible currencies 
from traditional markets while increasing imports from the United States. 
To finance these increases, comprising largely defence goods or plant intended 
for defence purposes, a variety of measures were taken, including the Hyde — 
Park agreement of 1941. That arrangement provided for the sale of specialized — 
war material by Canada to the U.S.A. to provide financing for Canadian — 
imports. | 


In 1950 and 1951, Canada incurred substantial deficits on current account, — 
due in large measure to investment demands, at least some of which originated ~ 
with defence expenditures. The defence requirements of the Korean War were ~ 
superimposed on the Canadian economy, then operating at close to capacity. — 
This exerted inflationary pressures, and greatly increased imports. Interna- | 
tional buying took place on a large scale, in anticipation of shortages and ~ 
price increases. The government had to act to control imports and to channel — j 
resources to essential industries. 


Since then, the concepts of continental defence, weapons standardization 
and development and production sharing have accelerated the adoption by — 
Canada of United States-type equipment. The complex nature of modern — 
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_ carrying out of their research, development and production processes, have 
_ resulted, within the last few years, in increasing Canadian reliance on U.S. 
_ sources for research and development, and often the production of most 
' major equipment. If the Canadian requirement was too small or too immediate 
to permit economic production in Canada, the equipment had to be purchased 
directly from the U.S.A. Where production in Canada was feasible, the cost 
of royalties and technical assistance as well as of components still meant 
an outflow of Canadian defence money to the U.S.A. 

This trend meant that an increasing proportion of the Canadian defence 
dollar would go to U.S. industry. To offset such dependence on United States 
developed equipment, the Canada-United States defence production sharing 
program was initiated in 1959. This arrangement, while restricted to defence 
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equipment, provided a significant degree of access for Canadian firms to the 
world’s largest single market for highly-engineered goods. 
. In 1963, $142 million worth of U.S.A. defence production sharing business 
was placed with Canadian industry. Total purchases by the U.S.A. in Canada 
in this category during the first 5 full years of the programme amounted to 
$748 million. Against this, Canadian defence production sharing business placed 
in the U.S.A. amounted to $152 million in 1963, bringing the total for the 
5 years to $678 million. The cumulative 5 year balance of such business 
between Canada and the U.S.A. was, accordingly, $70 million in Canada’s 
favour. The long-term aim of the two countries, and one which is important 
to both, is to maintain a rough balance at increasing levels in their trade in 
defence production sharing items. 

Generally speaking, sales of Canadian defence equipment abroad help 
to keep down the cost of the limited requirements of the Canadian Armed 
Forces; stimulate research and development in secondary industry; contribute 
to the standardization of military equipment among allied countries; and 
benefit the Canadian economy through their effect on such things as employ- 
ment, the technological capability of industry, and our balance of payments. 
The success of the defence production sharing arrangement with the United 
States has led to recognition of the desirability of establishing comparable 
non-conflicting arrangements, of rather more limited scope, with other NATO 
- countries. 

The ability of Canadian industry to compete effectively with foreign 
_ industry for defence production business is, in the long run, dependent upon 
_ its ability to develop equipment and components that have the potential to 
f. meet some future military requirement, and to be able to produce items of 
| required quality within necessary time limits at a competitive price. This 
means that Canadian manufacturers must be competitive with United States 
' and other manufacturers of comparable products. 

e The Government has had to institute action to assist Canadian industry 
to become competitive. This action has taken many forms, among the most 
important of which, although small in money terms, is aid to industry to 
_ develop items that have some defence potential, to establish qualified sources 
_ for the production of components and equipment and to modernize Canadian 
1c defence industry. 

im Page 13 
ee The benefits of this assistance are not limited to defence production. The 
| resulting technological advances in the complex production operations of highly 
| sophisticated weapons systems spread readily into other areas of Canadian 
' production. The economy as a whole is made stronger and better able to 
' make its way in world markets. 
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Several major problems are faced by Canada in attempting to. wench q 
export markets for manufactured goods. Two show up clearly in the defence © 4 
industry field. The first is the effect of foreign ownership or control of much — 
of this country’s manufacturing industry. In the main foreign owned operations 
in Canadian secondary manufacturing were intended to produce for the Cana- . 
dian market or to take advantage of British preferential tariff rates. This has © 
resulted sometimes in a tendency to exclude Canadian plants from foreign — 
markets or to inhibit Canadian development of unique products suitable for 
sale abroad. However, the Defence Production and Development Sharing Pro- 

- grams have been bringing about relaxations in these restrictions. Canadian sub- | 
sidiaries are taking an increasing part in exports and in development for } 
defence. 

Secondly, some Canadian owned and controlled companies, never having 
developed extensive export programmes, appear unwilling to act aggressively 
in seeking foreign defence business. Provision of favourable circumstances for 
exporting can be done at the government level but individuals and firms must 
act to expand trade. 


VI. POSSIBILITIES AND PROBLEMS 


So much is background. It is part of the story of what defence expenditures 
have contributed to Canadian economic growth and development. The ques- 
tion that now has to be asked is how changing levels of spending may influence 
the future. The answer to this depends on what the future holds in the way 
of changes in the level of spending and on the direction in which expenditures 
are channelled. Will disturbed international conditions make a large increase © 
in spending necessary or will a continued period of relative stability permit © 
further reductions? What decisions on defence policy will be taken by the © 
Government thereby affecting the way in which available funds are spent 
and influencing the business done by plants, industries and areas of the country? 

Inasmuch as we cannot know what the future holds the best that can be — 
offered here is to suggest the results of two or three possible courses of action. ; 
These must be based on assumptions as to spending levels and possible decisions © 
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as to the direction spending may take. To do this, rather extreme positions 
have to be assumed, making the discussion perhaps a trifle academic. Never- . 
theless this approach has the advantage of sharply emphasizing problems in- 
herent to some degree in less extreme situations that have characteristics © 
similar to those stated. : 
First of all is it possible to visualize a sharp reduction in total funds avail- — 
able for defence? Such an action combined with the fact that major weapon — 
systems are costly leads to the decision that they cannot be conceived, designed, ~ 
developed and produced in Canada but must be purchased abroad. Purchases { 
abroad could, under defence production sharing arrangements, be offset by . 
foreign procurement in Canada composed largely of sales of components or of 
less sophisticated items. ; 
This approach has serious implications for the technical development com-_ 
petence of Canadian manufacturers. Even though purchases of major systems — 
abroad are balanced by equivalent dollar-value business in Canada the effect — 
is not the same. The difference lies in the demands placed on the technical — 
knowledge of manufacturing companies. A major new weapon system eonceincaa 
designed, developed and produced places the ultimate in demands for ingenuity © 
on prime contractors and supporting firms. It is this struggle for new and 
better products that keeps industry in the front rank of technical knowledge. 
If most major systems are bought abroad there is a good chance that sub- ~ 
contracting against foreign systems will not be enough to maintain competence. j 
Foreign prime contractors have their own supporting firms to which they gen-_ 
erally turn during the conceptual phase of weapon building for assistance in 


st Piccvitabiy lead toa radial decline in technical knowledge and a feces 
in ability to compete for contracts. 

i: _ The second major possibility is a considerable expansion of its Spee 
A effort leading to the design, development and production of some major weapon © 
systems in this country. The result would likely be a heavy emphasis by Cana- 
dian industry on technological improvement. Here the problems are largely 
‘costs and the difficulty of making sales to foreign countries. Because major 


‘a The third possibility lies between the extremes stated above. Clearly it 
“would be desirable to find a course of action that would permit, indeed en- 
“courage, expansion of technical skills while at the same time making it feasible 


immensely complicated Sevidine such access becomes and how it implies in- 
‘creasing integration of Canadian and U.S. business and armed forces. | 
_. The second problem concerns the extent of specialization of Canadian in- 
‘dustry. Canadian industry has never been able to compete abroad in all areas 
‘of economic activity. In specialized fields Canadian industry has done well and 
the probabilities are that if specialized areas of defence business could be 
developed to the point where this country were an acknowledge world leader, 
markets could be found abroad for its production. 
Mt Because participation by Canadian industry in foreign defence production 
programs does not itself assure maintenance of a high technological level it. 
needs to be supplemented wherever possible by creation of joint defence re- 
‘ search, development and production programs with other countries to meet 
‘mutual military requirements. Establishment of such programs on a bilateral 
basis can lead to trilateral or multilateral programs where other allied countries 
have similar military requirements. The current joint UK/Canada plan for 
7) development and production of the CL89 Surveillance Drone, to meet British 
nd Canadian military requirements may serve as an example of the type of 
. oint program visualized. As in any such solution, there are major obstacles to 
Page 16 
4 he development of this concept, chief of which are considerations of national | 
‘prestige and the extent of the respective military requirements for the equip- 
‘ment involved. 
' In general, it can be said that unilateral national development of major 
‘Weapon systems amongst the western countries is rapidly giving way to the 
¢ concept of collaboration among allies in defence research, development and pro- 
duction in the interests of conservation of the respective national resources in 
n noney, manpower and technological capabilities. In this general direction, with 
all its inherent difficulties, appears to lie the best hope for strengthening scien- 
ti c and technological capability within Canada’s engineering industry. 


4 


B to take advantage of the economies offered by procuring many major weapons 
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APPENDIX ”“A” 


INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT FOR SELECTED 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 


1939 and 1944 


(1949 — 100) , 

1939 1944 

Gross Domestic Product 60.2 103.0 
Manufacturing 48.7 106.1 
Durable Manufacturing 42.7 12823 
Wood Products 54.0 76.1 
Iron & Steel Products 39.1 118.4 
Transportation Equipment Sie asouk 
Non-ferrous Metal Products 58.4 130.9 
Electrical Apparatus & Supplies 28.4 85.5 
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APPENDIX “B” 
TABLE I 


CANADIAN DEFENCE EXPENDITURES AGAINST PRIME CONTRACTS PLACED IN 
CANADA FOR FOUR MAJOR INDUSTRIES BY AREA, FISCAL YEAR 1960-61 


INDUSTRY 
PRR I ona ate ah ONS Ered NE Se GP ee 
Area Electronics Aircraft Instruments Shipbuilding Total 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
IVR TE IMACS ies oan ERO Cilia 2,933 5, 595 =_ 4,935 13,462 
(OU ME Rp a fuuegee saa SOU Tsu DIME SPT aA) can SSSA cL We NAS Eva ge one 
IME ORETCAL Sane E Maiive ke eats as 27,074 101,081 8,695 6, 928 143,778 
PVEMer OVEDEC ses ou. oe hea oe es 182 1,793 — 4,066 6,041 
ftir Ge) ae a) i RR gf wh NEES I NENT eR Ona i ek 
otal Quebees ois. ek: 27,257 102, 874 8,695 10, 994 149,819 
VAT TAO ACAI ane  ataree 13,375 57,186 3,642 1 74, 204 
[IPS eo Ps Tai Me Tas 8 ae 6,957 779 — — 7,736 
COCMCEONCATION PGs ae a eee a 12,024 1,055 6, 840 49 19,970 
EAS MRIS eS Wty ROO MEANT Sa OS RD Dan aS 4 See 00 es OS i 
Total Ontario. . 7 oes. 32, 356 59,021 10, 482 50 ~ 101,909 
ee ar ulate wine GUE See een ele GbN An) pil Aine aot UTR cles A es Sie ee 
NV AMIOCE Shee IL, Sas — 3,621 — -— 3,621 
WENO DLATIILOWA snack oe specele we — — — — os 
By Set RE ee Og OR Ze EN a 8 ES ae 
Total Manitoba.......... _— 3, 621 — — 3,621 
pve he AMSAT OA ROR se Sao SS ISG A 
PASkKALCNDOWAN i ko cece le et — — — — — 
EUR kU) aN othe WO 7 OY 2h Sta MR ea ley Se Se 
PU RORePOR e de Gide sucks wc «fs « _ 3,016 5 — 3,021 
RAN See Me A ee eee AE ee ave Te) I Ne 
NAC OUTER i ere siieleee wiesshuatels 18 343 _- 5,119 5,481 
PMT Aree Nols SS a aia. — — — — — 
ee Me aN eT aE GM NRC aT TIME Se 
SQA | SACS Ac a 18 343 — 5,119 5,481 
(RENE RS Te OS VLE TEES 5 Wo Daa Sa 
Total Canada .. 62, 564 174,470 19,182 21,098 277, 318 


Figures do not balance exactly because of adjustments caused by rounding. 
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TABLE II 


4 CANADIAN DEFENCE EXPENDITURES AGAINST PRIME CONTRACTS PLACED IN 
CANADA FOR FOUR MAJOR INDUSTRIES BY ARHA, FISCAL YEAR 1962-63 


INDUSTRY 
Area Electronics Aircraft Instruments Shipbuilding Total 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 

eam Are ie CMRI a a a 2,460 Mar Wag — 6, 674 14,912 
1 Neg ES Rn Ea a a ali 22,052 75,128 10, 148 9,563 116,890 
Rae NU WRU cece ac Maia a A 267 1,005 — 12,055 13,328 
Total Quebec............ 22,319 76, 133 10, 148 21,618 130, 218 
«Dae SAE CAE SAA EL aM RRO 18 , 022 36,277 7,469 — 61,768 
es Aight MOR ie BERGE RO aM 7,802 1,184 1 — 8, 987 
PO SR Cee 14,996 3, 238 6, 124 58 24,415 
PE Ove ONCSPIOW euel sho ca 40,821 40, 699 13, 594 58 95,172 
VAR aA Ge tee al 4,615 8 as 4, 623 

. ther Manitoba.................. — —_ — _ — 
Total Manitoba.......... — 4,615 8 — 4,623 
PM ease tA ge RMN, & — 2,637 - — 2,637 
14 Ae OL AER ANA tr ONSEN 6 204 — 5, 069 5,279 
RU SAS HER RTD ROL S21 — — — 6,408 6, 408 
i gat 1 Gra Ae 6 204 — 11,476 11,686 
Total Canada .. 65, 606 130, 065 23,750 39,826 259, 247 


Figures do not balance exactly because of adjustments caused by rounding. 


i The CHAIRMAN: We have with us Mr. Drury, the Minister of Defence 
Production, Mr. Hunter, the Deputy Minister, and Mr. William Huck, the 
Assistant Deputy Minister. I believe Mr. Drury has a few remarks that he 
would like to make at the beginning and then we will proceed to the question- 
ing. 


Hon. C. M. Drury (Minister, Department of Defence Production): My 


The paper which was circulated some considerable time ago to the 
Committee is manifestly a scholarly work. It does attempt to examine in a 


HSO ats different phases of economic activity with, as a consequence, ane 


ering impacts. 
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The paper, then, examines in a general way some of the possible future 
impacts of defence spending on the economy without reaching any specific 
recommendations or suggestions as to directions which might be taken. In 
this case, it is analytical rather than a statement of either past policy or future 
policy. 

I would like to draw to the attention of the committee the fact that at 
the time this paper was issued some fair amount of attention was manifested 
by the press in what is essentially a superficial analysis of the regional impact. 
I would like to emphasize again to members of the committee that the 
statements made and the figures given are related to only four categories of 
spending out of a total number of categories in which the department is 
interested, although these are the major categories of defence expenditure 
comprising more than half of the total amount of defence production spending, 
but perhaps more importantly that the addresses of the contractors are the head 
office addresses and, secondly, that these relate only to prime contracts not to 
subcontracts. I would ask the members of the committee to bear in mind that 
in a number of instances the location or address given of the prime contractor 
does not in itself necessarily reflect where the actual work is carried out. 

This is particularly true, of course, in the case of oil companies. The 
economic impact of an oil contract bears little relation to the head office address 
of the oil company, manifestly, and I would emphasize again that these are only 
in relation to prime contracts, not the location of subcontracts. As the members 
of the committee I am sure are fully aware, virtually every major prime con- 
tract is, to a greater or lesser degree, largely subcontracted. 

I am told, by way of example, that when a contract is awarded for a ship 
to a specific shipyard, clearly the expenditure is related to the address but that 
only some 40 per cent in round figures of the total value of the contract is spent 
in the shipyard; the rest is spent elsewhere either directly by the government 
or by way of subcontract from the shipyard operator. 

With these two reservations as to the regional aspect of this paper, I would 


be delighted to try, with the aid of my officials, to answer any questions that 


may be in the minds of members of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we proceed to the questioning I would like to ask the 
committee members, first of all to try to restrain their questioning to the subject 
matter of the paper before us. We have dealt with a number of other topics 
involving the Department of Defence Production and there may be some un- 
answered questions still outstanding, but if you could hold those questions over 
for another meeting and limit your questions to the paper I think the meeting 
will be conducted more expeditiously. 


In the questioning I will not restrict anybody in time but I would ask you 


to remember that there are a number of people who will wish to ask questions 
and after a certain reasonable amount of time, if you have explored one line of 
argument, perhaps you can release the floor and let someone else proceed and 
then later we may be able to come back to you. 

Our first questioner will be Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Lampert: Mr. Chairman, in order to start this off on a general basis 
I would like to ask the Minister, not only as Minister of Defence Production but 
as Minister of Industry, whether he considers it is a valid concept that defence 
expenditures should be used as an economic tool to stimulate the economy in 
times of recession, say, or the reaching of a plateau. 


Mr. Drury: Iam not sure, Mr. Chairman, whether Mr. Lambert has in mind 
that the level of defence expenditures should be varied according to the necessity 
or desirability of an economic stimulus. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In part, yes. 
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Mr. Drury: I think generally all governments of Canada, successive gov- 


_ernments, have taken the line that the level of defence expenditures should 
' be determined by defence needs and not by the state of the Seeded as needing 


or not needing stimulus or indirect assistance. 

An attempt has been made and continues to be made to relate defence 
expenditures directly to defence needs, and then it lies with other agencies of 
government to see that measures are taken in other fields either to counteract 
the adverse effects or to enhance the lack of economic stimulus. Generally 


speaking, defence expenditures have not been regarded as a major instrument 


in economic policy. ! 

Mr. LAMBERT: This is what I wanted to establish as a starting point. In 
other words you, as the Minister responsible for this department as well as the 
Department of Industry, do not consider defence spending as an economic tool 
and that, being based on the defence requirements, those expenditures should go 
forward for that reason and that reason only? I think from the experience of 


the past ten years defence expenditures have been relatively constant. There 


have been some variations in defence expenditure but there have been no great 
wide variations which would have an economic impact. 

I put my question to you because it is often urged that defence spending 
does give industry a shot in the arm. On the other hand, do you think the same 
should not apply in times of economic pressure such as the Korean period when 


an expansion of defence spending certainly provided some of the pressure for 
_ an increase in price index and contributed materially to the shortages of certain 
_ types of materials and to manpower? 


In those circumstances do you say that in a boom period you Should lay off: 
defence expenditures in order to relieve some of the pressure? 


Mr. Drury: Unfortunately Ido not quite see how one can. The rise or fall 


' in defence expenditures, I suggest, is governed not by the economic condition of 
' Canada but by the necessities of international relations, and unfortunately these 


do not always coincide—and Korea is a case in point—with our economic 
desiderata. During the Korean period an emergency did arise which called for 


substantially increased defence expenditures in Canada, which were clearly 
contrary and not at all helpful to the stability of our economy. 


Mr. LAMBERT: We accept that as a basis or a national premise, but does 
the same apply regionally—and I am considering the conclusions of the paper 
and that the impact of defence spending regionally certainly does contribute to 
quite a stimulus over a recession. 

Mr. Drury: There are two kinds of what you might call defence ex- 
penditure. One is the expenditure made directly by the Department of National 
Defence in terms of pay, allowances, local supplies and so on. This is determined 


| regionally to a large degree by the location and size of defence establishments. 
' One must assume that these are placed—trise or fall in size and in importance 
/ —as a consequence to military rather than regional economic considerations. 
| This flows from the earlier premise. That does account for quite a large volume, 
| as members of the committee are well aware, of the total amount of money 
| voted for defence, pay, allowances and feeding. 


The other aspect or category, of course, is equipment required by the 
armed forces. It has been, as is laid out in the act governing the Department 


| of Defence Production, the policy of the department in conformity with the 
} act to acquire for the Department of National Defence its equipment needs, 
} and in equipment I include the whole range of items that we purchase for 
| the Department of National Defence, to acquire these in a way to secure the 
| best possible value for the defence dollar. To this end, the Department of 
| Defence Production has over the years been moving as steadily and as rapidly 
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as practicable to a system of competitive price bidding under which the item | 
or items will be supplied by the manufacturer or contractor who offers the — 
lowest purchase price consonant with satisfactory delivery and quality. 

Mr. Wincu: Mr. Chairman, I am in some difficulty at the moment because 
of page differentials in my copy of the paper. 

Mr. SmirH: Then perhaps Mr. Winch would like to pass until he has them 
sorted out! 

Mr. Wincu: The document on defence expenditure and its influence on 
the Canadian economy is one that members of our committee have had in their 
possession for some weeks. I have read it twice. On the basis of my reading 
- there is a question I would like to ask the Minister. 

Sir, I am first of all going to refer to the second paragraph under “In- 

fluence on the General Level of Business” in which this statement is made: 

1939-1945—In September 1939, Canada was still suffering from the 
great depression of the 1930’s. Unemployment was estimated at no 
less than 11.4 per cent of the labour force. Gross national product stood — 
at about 5.6 billion and there is evidence that considerable excess plant 
capacity existed. . 

May I now draw attention to the next statement which says: 

The problem was to mobilize these under-employed resources and — 
set them to work to satisfy military as well as mounting civilian 
demands. 

To that may I add the first sentence under “Defence Spending and In- 
dustry”’. | ; 

Mr. Drury: Where are you now, Mr. Winch? 

Mr. WIncH: It is No. III. 

Mr. Drury: That is page 5. 

Mr. Wincu: It reads as follows: 

From the standpoint of industrial development, world war II was 
probably one of the most important periods in Canadian history. It was © 
during the war years that this country emerged from its traditional 
position as a supplier of basic materials to become an industrialized — 
state. 

With the utilization of those two quotations I would like to ask the Minis- © 
ter, in relation to defence expenditure and its influence on the Canadian ~ 
economy, if he will give this committee his opinion or viewpoint on the ~ 
expenditures on defence. In a wartime economy or a peacetime economy 
are those expenditures of such a nature that it is not possible economically to 
make a change without the disruption of the economy of Canada? 


Will the Minister, as a responsible minister, state that economy-wise, — 
despite a period of disruption, our economy would not be better if we utilized ‘ 
expenditures for civilian purposes? 
Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, if I understand the question correctly Mr. 
Winch would like me to say yes to what are two apparently conflicting state- — 
ments. First he would like me to agree that we cannot change things from — 
their present state without serious disruption— “ 
Mr. Wincu: Right. | : 
Mr. Drury: —if I understood the first part of his question correctly. : 
Mr. Wincu: That is correct. f: 
Mr. DRuRy: And the second statement was that economy-wise we would — 
be much better off to make a change. 4 


Mr. WINCH: Right. 


ee Samet 
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Mr. Drury: Well, either one of those obviously must be wrong. 
Mr.. WincH: What is your position? 


E Mr. Drury: I think perhaps I should go back to the point that Mr. 
' Lambert made, namely that defence expenditures are related not to the state 
| of the economy of the country; these are expenditures made necessary by 
' the facts of international relationships and our interdependence with other 
' countries of the world. Of necessity, in the kind of world in which we live 
_ today if we wish to continue to participate in world affairs we are committed 
' to a certain participation in joint defence—joint defence in the western world. 
| The type of defence and the level of this defence must of necessity be governed 
' by these international relationships. It is then perhaps idle to examine or 
‘ try to analyse what might be or what might have been had we pursued, for 
' instance, a policy of isolationism. 

7 If we as a country were to become isolationist then we would be free, 
4 theoretically at any rate, to raise or lower, or indeed even abolish our defence 
: 
: 


| expenditures. But it is in a sense an exercise that leads nowhere to try to 
analyse what would be the consequences of a unilateral abolition of defence 
expenditures by Canada. 


: Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry but I think the Minister is 
_ trying to lead me down the garden path of evasion. We now have before us 
4 a document on defence expenditure and its influence on the Canadian economy, 
' and I am asking a direct question of the Minister. Is the relationship of defence 
expenditure of such a nature that you would be afraid of tackling the problem 
: if defence expenditure became a part of civilian expenditure? This is the 
t 
‘ 
R 


document we now have before us. 
Are you saying to us in this committee that defence expenditure is of 
' such a nature that, irrespective of policies of international commitments, we 
have to maintain this expenditure because of the effect on the Canadian econ- 
omy if we made any change? 
Mr. Drury: No, I am saying precisely the opposite. 
ig Mr. WiINncH: Then will you explain this brief and its maintenance on 
_ defence expenditure. 

Mr. Drury: I come back again to the point made by Mr. Lambert. that 
the level and type of defence expenditures are related to the international 
policies of Canada. 


+ Mr. WINCH: I am sorry, Mr. Drury, perhaps I am putting it incorrectly. 
_ This paper is entitled “Defence Expenditure and its Influence on the Canadian 
a0 Economy”. Are you saying we have to maintain the defence expenditure 
x because of its relationship to the economy of Canada and that we would be 
id in serious trouble if there were a change? 


4 Mr. Drury: No, I am saying precisely the opposite. I am saying that we 
% 


are not required to maintain defence expenditures in order to support the 
' Canadian economy. I am saying that the level of defence expenditure is deter- 
mined not by Canadian economic conditions but by our international relation- 
_ ships with the rest of the world. The task of the government is to try in the 
if best possible way to accommodate those necessary defence expenditures to have 
_ the most beneficial and, where one can, the least damaging effect on the 
_ Canadian economy. 
: Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, the Minister is one of the smartest men I know 
Pi in getting away from what anyone is trying to get at. 
4 The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we should suggest in our questioning that 
the Minister is trying to lead you down the garden path or get away from 
. _ the point of your questions. I think you should ask the question and— 
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Mr. WincH: I am not prepared at all times to accept the answers of the 
Minister, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Martineau: Surely the Chairman is not suggesting that when the 
Minister has given an answer we cannot discuss it further? 


The CHainMAN: Not at all, but I think it is not open to suggest that a 
witness is trying to avoid answering or is giving misleading answers. 

Mr. MartTINEAU: It is unparliamentary to suggest the Minister has not 
answered a question. These would be new rules and I am sure the Minister 
would not want to be bound by them. 


Mr. Drury: On a point of privilege, Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Winch did 
suggest that I was being evasive—cleverly evasive. I must admit that I do not 
like that very much and I do appreciate the intervention of the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe, Mr. Winch, you are perfectly at liberty to chal- 
lenge any answer or seek further information or point out any contradictions, 
but I do not think we should impute motives to the witnesses. 


Mr. Wrincu: I have said before and I will repeat that we are considering 
‘Defence Expenditure and its Influence on the Canadian Economy”. I have read 
this document twice. I would like to ask the Minister if it is his opinion that 
defence expenditure must be continued because of its influence on the Canadian 
economy irrespective of the fact that there may be a hiatus in handling a 
problem if we reduce our defence expenditure? I do not think I can put it more 
directly than that. Is that your opinion? 

Mr. Drury: I repeat again, no. 

Mr. WincH: Then why do we have this document and your opinion? 


Mr. Drury: The reason we have the document is that the committee asked 
for an analysis of the impact of defence expenditure on the Canadian economy. 
The committee asked for that and the department has produced it. 


Mr. WincH: Then may I just ask a last question on this phase? 

Is it your opinion as the responsible minister in the cabinet that a reduction 
in defence expenditure could not be applied in a period of time to a greater 
benefit to our Canadian economy? 


Mr. Drury: I think unquestionably that is so. As this paper points out, 
there are some economic advantages of defence expenditure; there are some 
economic disadvantages. There are some categories clearly in which, if the 
expenditures were not made on defence account, could be more usefully made 
on straight civilian account directed to another purpose. On the other hand, 
there are some defence expenditures which have a very beneficial effect on the 
economy as a whole and probably could be more advantageously made through 
the medium of defence equipment acquisition than any other way. 

Reference has been made to the impact of defence expenditures on the 
economy generally at the time of the Korean crisis. These expenditures were 
in the global sense disadvantageous because these were additional demands 
made on an economy which was operating at a high level of capacity, and 
the additional expenditures tended to force it a bit and produce inflationary 
pressures, not only pressures but also inflationary results. 


Mr. Wincu: May I ask one final question and then I will pass. 

May I ask whether or not the decisions on defence expenditure and its 
influence on the Canadian economy are made on a political basis because of its 
effect on various constituencies and the numbers employed in defence work, 
or are they made on a policy basis in connection with what is best for the 
economy of Canada? 


Mr. Drury: The answer to that is neither of these considerations, Mr. — 


Chairman. I reiterate again that defence expenditures are made on the basis 
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of defence policy considerations and what are the necessities of defence, not 


how this is going to benefit the economy or whether it is going to help out one 
constituency or another. 

Mr. WINCH: Has any thought been given to your knowledge of a plan or 
examination to convert some of the defence expenditures to civilian purposes? 
Is any study being made of that? 

Mr. Drury: There are a number of studies which have from time to time 
been made of what might be done should defence expenditures disappear. 
These have been carried out by some foundations in the United States. Indeed, 
we have one foundation in Canada which is devoting some thought to this also. 

Mr. WINCH: Can these reports be filed with this committee? 

Mr. Drury: I have not got them; they are the property of the foundations 
rather than the property of the government. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, we have a paper prepared by Professor Rosen- 
bluth dealing with this. This is getting into a new area and I would suggest that 
there are other people who would like to proceed. 

Mr. SMITH: I am sure Sir John A. Macdonald would be interested to know 
what is on page 5 and what the Minister says about war making Canada an 
industrialized state because, after all, that is what he tried to do by tariff 
protection. 

My questions relate largely to the tables on appendix “B”’ and appendix “C’’. 

Would it be fair to state that if you want to reduce or change the direction 
of your defence spending or the emphasis on it that it would be best to do it in 
a time when there is generally a high level of employment outside the areas of 
defence production? 

Mr. Drury: I hope, Mr. Chairman, that members of the committee will not 
regard defence expenditures as a socio-economic tool. I repeat again that de- 
fence policy and, as a consequence, defence expenditures—and defence expend- 
itures are merely an implementation of defence policy—are determined by 
international security and joint security considerations. 


Mr. SMITH: I was not implying that— 


Mr. Drury: I am just going to go on. It is quite clear, however, that sub- 
stantial changes in defence policy— 


Mr. SmitH: Which happens from time to time. 


Mr. Drury: —and consequently substantial changes in defence production 
would be in some instances more easy to accommodate in a period of high 
economic activity—that is, an adjustment, a change of direction at the same 
level, would be more easy to accommodate at a period of high level economic 
activity—than at a period of very low level economic activity. Further, if de- 
fence policy were to take a substantial reduction this would be easier to accom- 
modate or to absorb during a period of high level economic activity than during 
a period of low level economic activity. Conversely, however, if defence policy 
called for a substantial increase in activity this obviously would be of more 
use and would be more easy to accomplish during a period of low level 
economic activity than in the case of Korea when there was already a high 
level of economic activity. 

Mr. SmitTH: In defence procurement though there are requirements that 
are very urgent and requirements that are less urgent, there are requirements 
that become very urgent and there is a difference of priority for what you 


need and when you need it. Is that not so? 


Mr. Drury: That is correct. 
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Mr. SmarrH: I think we would be unreasonable to suggest that the depart- _ 


ment ought not to relate the low priority items to the need for providing — 
jobs. Would that not be a fair statement too? 
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Mr. Drury: I suppose there are in a sense very complex factors in © 


determining these priorities, and the superficial look at what are the apparent 
priorities may be misleading. 

It is clear that if the sole purpose of a military expenditure, a capital 
expenditure, is to improve maintenance costs and there is no other military 
necessity, if you like, for it than merely the long term reduction of defence 


| 


maintenance costs, then this would not be a high military priority; it would © 


probably be more an economic than a military priority. 


Clearly the desirability of capital expenditures at a time of high level 


economic activity or in an area where there is a high level of economic 
activity designed to improve the economic picture over the long run would 
warrant some question. Where, however, one is dealing with military or 


security priorities then perhaps these should be governing rather than economic 
convenience. 


Mr. SMITH: You said, Mr. Drury, that appendix ‘“‘B” ought to be read with 


some caution because certain parts of it are subject to misinterpretation. I © 


suppose the best measure or the. most accurate measure of the influence of 
defence expenditure on the Canadian economy would be the number of man 
hours of employment that it provides. 


Mr. Drury: That is one measure of influence. 
Mr. SMITH: Is it not one of the better measures? 


Mr. Drury: As this paper endeavours to indicate, there are a number of © 


consequences of significance to Canada arising out of defence contracts. One 
is the provision of employment. Given the essential task of all governments 


to create an environment in which there are jobs available for the willing — 


labour force, this is a factor of high importance. 


Another one, however, is the effect or the impact on export sales. One of 


our problems, as I am sure members of the committee are only too well aware, 
is our difficulty in relation to an adverse balance of payments on current 
account. This, then, is another significant factor. Another is the assistance or 


the encouragement which defence contracts can give in raising to a level com- — 


mensurate with that of other highly industrialized countries—raising and 


consequently to a higher level than we now enjoy—the quantum as distinct © 
from the quality, the quantum of research and development activity in this 


country. This is important and the paper does make reference to this. 


I am not saying that unemployment or employment is of no significance; I : 


am just saying that there are other factors. 


Mr. SMITH: But the man hours measurement is a pretty accurate measure- © 
ment, even in relation to export, and should be taken into any consideration © 


of the balance of payments on current account. 
Mr. Drury: I would agree with the general proposition. 


Mr. SmitH: Would it be such a difficult task to relate the man hours of d 


employment provided by defence expenditures in Canada— 
Mr. WincH: And to tie it in with our economy? 


Mr. Drury: To convert these dollars—the common denominator here— : 


into man hours? 


would agree, however, that most shipyards have a fairly accurate measurement © 


of the number of man hours that are applied at a shipyard. Would it be such a 
problem to relate the defence expenditures to the man hours of jobs provided? « 


4 


Mr. SmitH: No, not to convert dollars into man hours. I think Mr. Rutledge r 
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Mr. Drury: That is converting the dollars. 
Mr. SMITH: Part of the dollars. There are profits and other items. 


Mr. Drury: Yes, I think this could be done. Would this be very important? 
I ask this because there are two ways of doing it. There are a number of gen- 
_ eral indices that have been worked out which will give you rough general con- 
_ versions. The only thing we know for sure is dollars. We maintain no statistics 
in respect of man hours. 

{ One has either to engage in an analysis, which would be a difficult task 
_ even for the computers and which would require the recasting of all our statis- 
i tics in terms of man hours instead of dollars—and it would be a very large job 
_ indeed, I can assure you—or one has to make use of some rules of thumb. The 
- kind of thing I have in mind is that to support one scientist on an annual basis 
' who will turn in, one assumes, roughly eight hours a day for 300 days a year, 
_ 2,400 man hours, for a sum of $30,000— 

Mr. SmitTH: I am not thinking of that. In your total that provides a fairly 
' small proportion to shipbuilding, aircraft construction and electronics. You have 
indicated to us that we could easily misinterpret the figures that are in the 


' 


- Montreal area and the Quebec area. I presume in Quebec there is quite a lot of 
_ shipbuilding, and a considerable amount of the shipbuilding that was built in 
_ Quebec was subcontracted out of Quebec. For example, I believe the boilers for 
the Provider were made in St. Catharines. I am not sure about that but I do 
_ know they have provided a lot of boilers. 
: In aircraft and in shipbuilding a great deal of the equipment that goes into 
_ the ships comes from outside Canada altogether. 
: I do not know, but I am not completely in agreement that it would be in 
| the main areas such a horrendous or difficult task to relate defence expenditures 
_ to man hours of employment because I am not so concerned about the $15,000 
' scientist who does one job. However, I think it might be important for the 
department to know where the jobs are going and how many jobs there are or 
E how many man hours work there are related to these things because then, if they 
a are making shifts or reductions, they would know more closely and more 
_ accurately where the effect or impact was. It is not a matter of the impact on 
the executive, it is the impact on the hourly rated employees. I think I am 
- accurate in saying that, for instance, a shipyard could give you very close 
i figures of how many man hours are applied at the shipyard on any particular 
» vessel. 
2 It seems to me that that type of information would be very useful. Maybe 
_ your department knows this and maybe it is only we who do not know it, but 
pit they do not have it it would seem to me to be a very useful part of the 
- analysis of the impact of defence expenditure. I am not speaking of the esoteric 
. regions of research but of the fellow who has no job security and who has to go 
- out and get another hourly rated job somewhere. 
i Mr. Drury: As this paper indicates, figures have been given only for prime 
_ contracts. The fact of the matter is that we have not yet been able to assemble 
an analysis of the dollar—let alone the man hour—distribution of subcontracts. 
_ This is a big statistical job. In some areas, as Mr. Rutledge indicated the other 
a day, we have this with a fair degree of precision. In shipbuilding this is known. 
i I am not sure whether the figures were given or not. 
5 Mr. J. C. RUTLEDGE (Director, Shipbuilding Branch, Department of Defence 
F; Production): They were not given specifically. 
ihe Mr. Drury: I understand they were not specifically given for subconstract- 
ing in respect to shipbuilding. Well, the shipbuilding branch has this informa- 
tion. 
ni The electronics branch, which comprises very substantial expenditures 
_ with literally hundreds of firms involved, has not had a statistical follow-up 


i 
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or follow-through of subscontracts in terms of tabulating them all. It is a 
big job and something we have not done in the past. 


Mr. SmitH: I have one final question—perhaps it is not a question, perhaps © 
it is a statement. 

I am quite sure that everyone who bids on government work, either 
competitively or by proposal for non-competitive work, makes a very close © 
and accurate estimate of their labour costs and the man hours of work that — 
it will take before they make their proposition or their bid to your department. 

I am quite sure they have a very close estimate. I have talked to two or three 
people who have prepared tenders in the shipbuilding industry and they © 
know; they have even gone to the extent of making sure that their union © 
contract runs through the term of the proposal they are making to the 
department. 

Would it be so very difficult to have contractors indicate with their bids 
or at the time the contract is made how many man hours will be entailed 
and where those man hours are likely to be applied, or in what locality 
they are likely to be applied? Would that be an impossible requirement? 

Mr. Drury: This is the way generally, as you point out, the shipbuilding 
people estimate their costs. They estimate on man hours times the labour — 
rate. That is how the aircraft people estimate their repair and overhaul 
costs. 

I come back again to the electronics industry. They do not do it on a 
man hour basis but on figures of dollar cost, principally dollar cost of com- — 
ponents. Man hours do not figure in the electronics business. 


Mr. SmitH: They do figure but they are not provided? 


Mr. Drury: Well, I suppose in the final analysis if you get down to the 
man who is manufacturing the most elemental of the components he has to 
compute some relation of product to man hours. But this industry, by and 
large, tends to think in terms of dollars in cost of components. What you are © 
suggesting would create quite a change and would be quite a problem. 

Mr. SmItTH: It might mean a little embarrassment in some instances. 


Mr. Drury: Well, if you award a contract for the production, for example, 
of a radar set to a major electronics company I would feel that in a number ~ 
of instances the subcontracting would go down through five levels before 
you finally get to the man who is manufacturing a_ resistor; that is the 
elemental resistor. All the way up those four above him are unaware of and 
pay no attention to the quantum of man hours involved; they only get a 
price figure, a dollar figure. Certainly in this field the attempt, if it were 
made, to convert dollars into man hours would have to be done on a pretty 
arbitrary basis or on the basis of a number of assumptions unless you were to © 
revolutionize the whole cost calculations of this industry. | 

Mr. SmitH: I think it might be quite well to do so! 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Harkness. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I would like to refer back to a statement Mr. Drury made 
to the effect that the aim of the department is to secure the best value for © 
the defence dollar. 

I agree that that is the general aim, but I think there has to be a con- 
siderable amount of qualification in regard to that. I would refer particularly 
to the shipbuilding industry. 

Is it not the situation that you could get the best value for the defence 
dollar by placing all shipbuilding contracts in the United Kingdom or some area | 
such as that— ; 


Mr. WINCH: Japan right now. 
Mr. HarRKNESS: Yes, or Japan—rather than building ships in Canada. 


es 
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Mr. Drury: I think probably in respect of an individual contract at a 
specific period of time one might get the lowest cost for that item, and that 
is why I was careful to use the term “the best value for the defence dollar” 
rather than the lowest possible cost at a particular time. 

A secondary duty of the Department of Defence Production is, in addition 
to getting the best value for the defence dollar, the obligation as specified 
in the act to ensure that there is in Canada an adequate defence production 
base to meet Canadian defence needs. 

Mr. HARKNESS: This is the very point I was coming to. One of the con- 
siderations in addition to getting the best value for the defence dollar is to 
maintain in Canada a defence production base, particularly in so far as the 


shipbuilding and aircraft industries are concerned. 


Mr. Drury: That is quite correct. Perhaps I should have elaborated a 
little more in answering the first question on the whole of the functions. 

Mr. HARKNESS: This is the point I want to bring out. 

Mr. SMITH: You do not always maintain your base in the right places. 

Mr. HARKNESS: In so far as the shipbuilding industry in particular is 
concerned, one of the aims is to maintain this in different geographical loca- 
tions, is it not? 

Mr. Drury: It would be hazardous from the military point of view to 
concentrate and maintain the whole of our shipbuilding and ship repairing 
facilities in one location. 

Mr. SMITH: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Drury: If one were to do this, given the nature of present day 
weaponry, there would be the risk of having this aspect of our defence base 
wiped out at one stroke. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Therefore, in allotting contracts for shipbuilding you are 
prepared to pay more for a ship, we will say, for example produced in Halifax 
than perhaps you would have to pay for it if it were produced at Sorel. 

Mr. SmitH: Or Collingwood. 

Mr. HARKNESS: You would be willing to do this to ensure that you have 
a shipbuilding industry maintained at Halifax? That is an example; I am not 
saying it is an actual case. You are prepared to do that? 

Mr. Drury: I would phrase it in rather more general terms. We have an 
obligation to ensure that all this particular activity is not concentrated in one 
location. Some premium would be payable if necessary to ensure that there 
is not a concentration in one location. 

Mr. WincH: Give us a few more contracts on the west coast. 

Mr. HARKNESS: In actual fact—and I will say this as Mr. Winch has 
brought up the west coast—you have a few contracts on the west coast which 
have cost you considerably more money than they would have cost if you 
had let them in some other place? Is that not the case? 

Mr. WincuH: I do not believe it. 

Mr. Drury: Contracts have been let on the west coast which have produced 
probably, in respect to shipbuilding, a higher cost than would have been the 
case had they been constructed in eastern Canada. 


Mr. HARKNESS: But this again is justified because of the necessity of 
maintaining a shipbuilding base, particularly for defence purposes, in that 
area. 

Mr. Drury: That is correct. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: May I ask a supplementary question? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Martineau. 
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Mr. MArTINEAU: May I ask Mr. Drury who makes the decision on that. | 
Is it a ministerial decision or a cabinet decision? | ; 


Mr. DRuRY: Who makes the decision on what? 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Who makes the decision to award a contract to one area ~ 
rather than to another in order to favour the economic position? 


Mr. Drury: The general policy as to the kind of framework there should 
be in Canada is manifestly for government or cabinet decision. Specific 
recommendations are made by the Canadian Maritime Commission to fit — 
specific contracts into that general framework. This is to some degree at any 
rate a technical-statistical operation. ‘ 

Mr. MarTINEAv: Is the final decision then with the Canadian Maritime © 
Commission or with the minister? 


Mr. WINCH: On defence? 
Mr. MArTINEAU: On specifics. 


Mr. Drury: The final decision rests with a committee of cabinet known 
as the treasury board. i 


Mr, HARKNESS: So that there might be no confusion over the questioning © 
which just has gone on, the primary consideration in this regard is to maintain © 
the defence potential capability in addition to obtaining the best value you 
can at the same time, and another factor enters in from time to time; that is, © 
the matter of the employment situation in particular. i 


Mr. Drury: Clearly, if all other things are equal, the factor of employment — 
or unemployment will come into play. 


Mr. HarKNEss: Even if other things’ are not equal, does it not come into 
play from time to time? 


Mr. Drury: Well, I can say that in the past it has entered into the picture. , 


Mr. WINcH: May I ask a supplementary question. The minister said that the 4 
final decision is that of the treasury board. There is now—although it was ~ 
wiped out for two or three years—a defence committee of cabinet. Does the 
defence committee of cabinet make the recommendation to the treasury board 
or to the cabinet? 

Mr. Drury: No. 

Dr. WINCH: Will you please explain the process. 


Mr. Drury: The cabinet defence committee is concerned with the frame- 
work of defence policy. In broad general terms the defence committee obviously 
as a committee of cabinet reports to cabinet. The treasury board is concerned ., 
with expenditures in implementation of the general policy. It also is a committee if 
of cabinet and reports to cabinet. 4 


Mr. HARKNESS: I might be able to clear up your difficulty by saying that the) 
defence committee is concerned with the matter from the military point of view 
and not from the point of view of how much money goes into a particular area 
or anything along that line; this is dealt with by, shall be say, cabinet as a x 
whole and/or treasury board. os 


Mr. WincuH: And there is no recommendation in respect of cost. 


Mr. Harkness: No. The cabinet defence committee is concerned with mili- 
tary policy and not with these elements. SM 
If I might continue, in respect of the aircraft industry, which is ee 


Defence? 
Mr. HARKNESS: Yes. 
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Mr. Drury: It would be very modest indeed. 


_ Mr. Harkness: It would practically disappear. a 
Mr. Drury: Well, there has been one firm in Toronto which has been aay 
remarkably successful in the whole operation of design, development, manu- a 
facture and sale of aircraft to users other than the Department of National 4 


Defence of Canada. y 
Mr. HARKNESS: A good many of those users are users for military purposes. a 
Mr. Drury: Yes. If your question is how large an aircraft industry could 
_ Canada support if there were no requirements for military aircraft anywhere ar 
in the world, the answer is it would be even more modest. fee 
: Mr. HARKNESS: This is the point I am getting at. So far as the aircraft 
industry is concerned, if we are going to maintain an aircraft industry in this 
country we have to give it some defence contracts either from our own govern- 
ment or from other governments. 
Mr. Drury: We have to ensure that they participate in defence work; this 
' is only too apparent. Successive governments with some success have done this: 
we are continuing to do it. However, I would suggest perhaps the level of the 
aircraft industry in Canada is and should be dictated by defence policy rather 
: than defence policy dictated by the aspirations of the aircraft industry. 
Mr. WincH: Which one rules today? 
Mr. Drury: Defence policy. 
Mr. HARKNESS: I would fully agree with this, and this is one of the areas in 
which it is difficult to ensure that this always happens; there always will be 
= in the opposite direction. 


Mr. Drury: It is true, as in almost any business, there are confieting: pres- 


Mr. HARKNESS: I will let somebody else proceed. 

Mr. Ltoyp: Mr. Drury, on the subject of statistics, a good deal of course 
-depends on what use you are going to make of the statistics you compile. 
Generally speaking I think I would like to see some statistics for judging the 
over-all effect of defence expenditures. Could that be provided through d.b.s. 
rather than through your department? 

Mr. Drury: Most of the figures in this paper have been obtained from 
the dominion bureau of statistics. As you know d.b.s. is quite a large organiza- 
‘tion as it is. Continuously they are being asked for more statistics covering 
more areas. They cannot say yes to all of them. As a matter of fact we have is 
suggested they should be prepared to furnish us with statistics of subcontracts; ; 
that is their job. 
Mr. Luioyp: I recognize, Mr. Drury, the obvious difficulty of tracing the 
defence dollar from prime contractors down to subs and to off-site sup- 
pliers, to use a contractor’s term. We have the on-site contractor which in 
your case is analogous to a prime contractor, and all the off-site subcontractors 
and suppliers of materials would be very difficult to trace down from the } 
prime contractor. It occurred to me that the questionnaire of d.b.s. sent to 
the industries of Canada would produce acceptable data directly from those 
engaged in defence production or work. It would be much easier for us to look 
at this information obtained directly through d.b.s. from all the industries en- 
gaged in defence production. I think it is impossible to trace it the other 
way. 

Mr. Drury: I might point out there is one difficulty. To get back to the 
ample of the resistor, when an order is made on a small firm in Halifax to 
oduce 100 of these resistors, this particular manufacturer or suppler is not 
told what this resistor is going to be incorporated into; it may be for export; it 
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may be for either a military or a civil account. When d.b.s. asks him how 
much work he is doing on military account, he does not know. 


Mr. Luoyp: The illustration you give wculd not occupy too great a volume 
of the statistics we would be seeking in respect of distribution of the defence 
dollar, would it? 


Mr. Drury: No, but on the other hand the dominion bureau of statistics 
likes to be able to give precise figures—this is what they are in business for— 
rather than roughly right or mostly right, or this kind of information. I think 
statistical information should be accurate and limited in so far as it can be to 
a minimum of guessing. 

Mr. Luoyp: For the purpose of determining the distribution of the defence 
dollar to the economic levels of Canada, surely the billings to the Department 
of Defence Production from each industry thus engaging would be sufficient — 
for our purposes. At least we would get the distribution of the dollar across ~ 
the nation fairly readily. It is only a matter of compiling their dollar billings 
in respect of the Department of Defence Producticn. 

Mr. Drury: No. The billings to the Department of Defence Production are 
for prime contractors. The billings by subcontractors are to the prime con- 
tractor and by the sub-subcontractor to the subcontractor. 

Mr. Luoyp: So, the subcontractor in New Brunswick, for example, would 
not necessarily know that these components were for defence production 
purposes, but usually he would know. 

Mr. Drury: Not necessarily. It would depend on the field in which he was 
operating. I suppose there was a time when virtually everything in the way 
of military equipment used by the military was uniquely military, but as 
military equipments and weapons systems become more and more complex, the © 
components tend to be more and more the same as those going into civilian 
articles. There is this significant difference, and I do not Know how widespread 
this may be; there tends to be a much tougher specification for most military 
components than there is for civilian components. This may give a number 
of subcontractors and sub-subcontractors a clue of what is military and what 
is non-military. 

Mr. Luoyp: If you need these statistics for purposes of accountability to 
parliament, if you like, by your department, it would mean organizing the 
statistics for the future from the industry that produces; you cannot do it from 
the practices of the past. 

Mr. Drury: In that connection I might point out that most of the contractors 
who are in business and who have to take account of the cost as agains revenues 
in response to our request for this kind of information clearly indicate how 
much it would cost and expect us, the government, to pay you for it; they will 
not do it for nothing. 

Mr. Luoyvp: The statistics could be obtained. It is a question of organizing 
and assessing the need for such statistics in a parliamentary organization. 

Mr. Drury: Yes. 

Mr. Luoyvp: That leads me to my next question. You have many negotiators 
and all of their work finally gets presented in a package through you to the 
treasury board or the cabinet. I wonder, Mr. Drury, whether you could outline 
to us some illustration of the checks and balances which exist in ensuring the 
general integrity of this operation. 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe that question deals more with the specific details 
of the operation of the department than the economic. Would you hold that 
question for a later meeting? 


Mr. Luoyp: As you wish, Mr. Chairman, The reason I am asking the question 


is not so much in the sense of being a bloodhound merely to perform the role of 
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a watchdog over government expenditures, which opposition members and back- 
benchers must fulfil, but I am trying to see how in this very complex organiza- 
tion we discharge our obligation on the subject of accountability. 
This brings us next to the policies in respect of defence expenditures which 
may require a gradual transition. When you look at the world today and see the 
kind of defence policies we may have to orient ourselves to, it is not difficult 
to foresee the complete closing out of economic activity in some areas of Canada 
as a result of necessary changes in the defence policy. I wonder whether you can 
advise the committee how you view the crientation; what should be the orienta- 
tion of your department to the possible changes in the future? 

Mr. Drury: Let me say first that very rapid technological changes are 
continuously going on. The department is concerned with this; it has to take it 
into account and do what it can in the best possible fashion to accommodate 
these changes. 

One I might mention is the—if not disapnpeared—very substantial reduction 
in the total defence picture of gun and small arms manufacture and ammunition. 
During the last war a very high proportion of our total defence resources were 
devoted to the production of guns and gun ammunition. Since the war the 
methods both of delivering high explosives and the value of those high 
explosives have changed very materially with the result that the tremendous 
energies and capacities we have at the end of the war for the production of guns 
and gun ammunition have become virtually not needed any more. This has led 
to the decision of the government some time ago to dispose of the substantial 
elements of The Canadian Arsenals complex. 

This is an example of the changes which we have to face up to continuously 
which are brought about by advances in technology. I am sure that technological 
changes likely are to be more significant in terms of impact than the kind of 
change which one might envisage as a consequence of a major change in defence 
policy. 

If I might mention this, another broad example has been the matter of 
manned aircraft. Not only have the numbers of manned aircraft required by the 
defence forces of the world gone down in total very substantially since the 
last world war, but the makeup of the aircraft itself has changed very ma- 
terially indeed. The aircraft itself has become vastly more sophisticated and 
vastly move expensive, calling for quite different techniques, skills and 
machinery to deal with it. Also the air frame which used to be the whole of 
the aircraft with the addition of minor items of equipment for navigation and 
fire control and relatively modest engines, now has converted itself into a 
relatively cheap structure designed to carry very expensive and very complex 
electronic equipment, including computers, miniaturized computers for naviga- 
tion and very sophisticated miniaturized communication equipment covering 
a broad range of communication needs. This is all very different indeed; one 
might almost say revolutionary from the kind of flying machine we had in 1945. 
This is going on continuously. Of necessity the department is very conscious of 
this, tries to keep ahead of these changes and endeavours to ensure that manu- 
facturers are aware of this and are getting ready for these changes. 

Mr. Luoyp: In essence, Mr. Drury, and in answers I think to previous 
questions presented by Mr. Winch and others, you are saying that the em- 
phasis is on defence production to satisfy defence policy, and with this comes 
a clear message to the entire industry of Canada that it must have an alternative 
capability if it wishes to continue the operation of its plants and organizations. 


Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


Mr. McMILLAN: In respect of the four industries to which you refer, I 
| think on page 7, in the fiscal years 1960, 1961, 1962 and 1963, I notice the city 
of Montreal receives practically half of the prime contracts and if you take 
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the province of Quebec it receives about 54 per cent. Is that due in some degree . 
to the amount of unemployment in the areas concerned? | ’ 


Mr. Drury: I think it would be hard to argue that there was very intense 4 
unemployment in the Toronto area. No; this is a reflection of the industrial | 
growth of Canada. The dominion bureau of statistics has advised us that the > 
manufacturing capacity in the four major industries they have mentioned — 
in these tables is as follows: In the Atlantic provinces the percentage of em- — 
ployees is 4.6 per cent, in the prairie provinces 2.6 per cent, in British 
Columbia 3.3 per cent, and in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario the number — 
of employees engaged in this activity is 89.5 per cent. This is merely a 
measurement of how and where this type of manufacturing has grown up in ~ 
. Canada. The figures in respect of the selling value of shipments made by these — 
four industries by regions correspond very closely to the numbers of em- 
ployees. In the case of the maritime provinces, as a percentage of the total — 
value of shipments, it is 2.3 per cent, in the prairie provinces 2.2 per cent, © 
in British Columbia 3 per cent and in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario © 
92.5 per cent. 


Mr. WincH: And it is alleged that we are persecuting Quebec. 
Mr. McMILLAN: It is alleged that in the shipbuilding industry the firm © 
contractor retained roughly 60 per cent of the contracts and we let out 40 — 
per cent. t 
Mr. Drury: I think it is the other way around; the shipyard is 40 per — 
cent. 


Mr. McMILLAN: How about the aircraft industry? 


Mr. Drury: You must assume that 100 per cent of the expenditures made in ‘ 
the aircraft industry remain in the aircraft industry. In respect of any particular © 
firm or any particular prime contractor there is a similar set of percentages © 


amount of the contract. This is not a standard figure, but it does go as high | 
as that and it will vary down lower. In the electrical industry there is a very 3 
substantial amount of subcontracting also. The same, of course, is true in the | 
case of prime contractors in the electronics or in the instrument field; it is 
probably less in the nM a! field than in the other Shee 


over oF bids in other departments. Do you do so in the Department of Transl ’ 
port? F 

Mr. Drury: You have reference, Dr. McMillan, I think to evidence given by 4 
Mr. Hunter the other day. | 


Mr. McMILLAN: Yes; the new gates on the Welland ship canal, for instance 
—the technical aspect of that. 

Mr. Drury: I do not know, and I do not know whether Mr. Hunter knows 
offhand, whether there has been consultation in respect of the new gates on the 
Welland canal. I do know that the officers of the Department of Defence © 
Production and the defence industry are widely consulted by the technical 7 
officers of other government departments. Rt 

It is only natural that they would make use of the specialized knowledge of — ; 
the officers of these two departments. L, 

The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. Deachman and Mr. MacLean. 


Mr. HARKNESS: May I say, in collaboration with what Mr. McMillan has © 
said, that there appears to me to be an unduly high proportion of these defence a 


extent dependant on the fact that the Canadair plant in Montreal had the 104 g 
airplane contract during this period? | 
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ct ate 
Mr. DRURY: The 104 contract—that is entirely correct. It acocunts for a very 
: he im of the total of the aircraft items, and also for the total of 


Mr. HARKNESS: That is the basic reason why the Quebec figures are so much 
hig x} er than we might expect to find them. 
_* Mr. DRURY: This accounts for the high level. 


Mere Mr. DEACHMAN: I have a question which is almost supplementary to what 
was asked. My questions are very much along the line which Mr. Harkness just 
referred to, namely, the fact that the aircraft industry in Quebec accounts for a 
good deal of the disparity, or for the high concentration of industry in the east, 
and the very light concentration of defence industry elsewhere. 


Let us tdke a look at the shipbuilding figures. If the government were 
hee to bring about any equalizing of this matter, would there have been 
90 per cent of the industry concentrated in Quebec and Ontario? Would they not 
use some of the $21 million that we have here in the shipbuilding industry to 
e equalize their difference in the maritimes and on the British Columbia coast? 
\ When I look at the cost I find in the totals which we have been given in reply 
to the question we are looking at, that about three or four per cent of this 
Benese of defence is on the coast which normally in the Canadian economy 
accounts for about 10 to 15 per cent in given items of the economy. 


Mr. DRuRY: May I interrupt you? 

x “Mr. DEACHMAWN: Yes. 

Mr. Drury: When looked at as a group of the aircraft, electronics, instru- 
ments and shipbuilding activities, the province of British Columbia respecting 


1 accounts, military and civil, represents something which is in excess of 
j ree per cent of the total productive capacity of Canada. 


| Mr. WINCH: On contracts let to British Columbia? 


Mr. Drury: No, no. These figures on cost have the number of employees and 
tl * alue of the shipment on all accounts obtained from the dominion bureau of 
Statistics respecting these four industries grouped together. It must be a fact 
well known to the members of the committee that the electronics industry is not 
.major item of activity in the province of British Columbia. There are relatively 
t few electronic companies or firms in British Columbia. 


_ Mr. DEACHMAN: May I ask you this: How is it historically that Canada has 
concentrated 90 per cent of its business in Ontario and Quebec, whereas in 
‘the United States the vast defence industry has sections in the west to balance 
the defence industry which has grown up in the east? Did the government of 
‘fanada throughout the history of the growth of this industry never lend 
“encouragement to the growth of defence industries anywhere except in Quebec 
Ar d Ontario? We end up with only three per cent of the productive capacity. 
Ww y did they not go out and lend encouragement to the west? 


, 


_ Mr. SmitH: To those who have it shall be given. 
_ Mr. DEACHMAN: Do they say that where growth was, more growth came? 


Mr. Drury: Under the free enterprise system—and this is true for the 
Jnited States as well as Canada—industry tends to locate and grow as a conse- 
lence of individual corporate decisions. The qualities of British Columbians 
ave been devoted largely to the kind of economic activity which to them is 
ttractive and natural. 

_ Mr. WincH: You are saying they are hewers of wood and drawers of 
ater. 

' Mr. Drury: I hope Mr. Winch is speaking for himself. I refer mainly to 


‘source based industries. Now, there is a very high proportion of the total 
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economic activity related to fishing which is concentrated on the Pacific co 
But there are very substantial elements of the total Canadian activity rela 
to lumber, pulp, and paper making as well concentrated in the province 
British Columbia. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: We know that pulp and paper making are also con 
centrated in the province of Quebec, yet we also find concentrated in th 
province of Quebec about 50 per cent of the defence production industry. We 
in British Columbia now would be happy to develop secondary industries. Do 
you feel that we are so much of a primary industry area that we are precluded 
from the field of secondary industries? I suggest to you and to other easter: 
members that you just try us to see whether or not we are interested 
developing some of the business which is now held to the extent of 90 per 
cent by Quebec and Ontario. The only conclusion we can come to is that - 
efforts have been made to concentrate or centralize it. | ‘ 
Mr. WINCH: We are fed up with being the low province on the totem pole 
because we are 3,000 miles away from the central government. | 
Mr. SMITH: Normally I would not like to associate myslef with Mr. Deach 
man’s proposition, because surely one of the reasons for locating the defenc 
industry is whether there are available the skills necessary: and another reaso 
I would think they should concentrate it in Quebec and in the Toronto area i 
that you would not want to have your industry completely based on defence 
production. Therefore, it seems to me, for economic reasons, the arguments 
establishing that industry in a certain location are that surely defence produ 
tion should only supplement normal production. I think that is one of the thing 
we learned from the unhappy experience of Avro. 
Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): May I ask a question? 
The CHAIRMAN: If it is a short supplementary. 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Yes. In the shipbuilding figure of $2 
million for Quebec, does it include the Provider, which amounts to ae milli 
by itself? 


Mr. Drury: There would be part of the cost of the Provider in the fis 4 
year 1960-1961; but this does not represent the total amount in contract. — 
obviously. The Provider was not made all in one fiscal year, so consequen: 
there would only be part of it in there. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now just about one o’clock. 

Mr. Luoyp: I have a supplementary question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacLean has a question he would like to ask. If thé 
committee would give approval to it, I suggest we sit over a little bit to com 7 
plete our questionning. 1 

Mr. Luoyp: I would like to have one additional piece of information. Cou 
we have the amount of defence dollars spent on the armed forces personn 
and how they are distributed in Canada? I think this is germane to the wh 
thing—for example, on the east-coast vis-a-vis the west coast. 

Mr. Drury: The committee could address that question to the Minister 
National Defence. 


The CHAIRMAN: We can do it for you when the information is provide 
Mr. SMITH: Could it be placed in the committee records at this very sp 
when it is printed? 


The CHAIRMAN: I will see if we can get the information in time to i 
corporate it in the record, as it is relevant. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


DEFENCE 


(Estimatep) EXPENDITURES BY PROVINCE FoR Fiscat YEAR 1963-64 


925 


es Civil Pay Travel Suppliers Miscellaneous Total 
$ $ $ $ > $ 

elas te 4,350,149 2,652, 634 270,886 2,156,239 176,617 9,606, 525 

Sar Heke ss 6,178,401 874, 311 258 , 929 1,635,715 242,677 9,190,033 

Beata 70, 595, 357 25,781,970 3,001, 882 45, 693,050 2,801,139 147,873,398 

24,829,971 5,940,118 1,129,312 10, 261, 981 1,078,818 43,240, 200 

51,129,568 25,472,607 3,158,542 202,895,850 4,126,316 286,782,883 

LaF Realy ames 150, 162, 445 69, 689, 240 7,750,889 239,067,350 12,743,113 479,413,037 

gas ee 33, 743, 700 8, 703, 789 1,407,581 18,915, 795 1,498 , 289 64, 269,154 

foe oe 7,990, 118 2,751,017 570, 064 6,173,770 479,208 17,964,172 

39,099, 762 12,515,110 1,894, 487 26, 391, 688 2,236,412 82,137,459 

41,321,965 20,954,458 2,055,746 33,723,383 5,247,092 103,302,644 

| 2,156,713 2,563, 532 116, 427 1,546, 705 15, 214 6,398, 591 
Biorthwest 

Territories...... 1,304, 496 37,127 40,303 200, 725 5,166 1,587,817 

| GRAND TOTAL....... “1,251,765, 913 


Norse:—The estimated expenditures are separated into selected categories to show major expenditures 


directly identifiable with each province, together with estimated total amounts. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): I am grateful to the committee for agreeing to 


_ overridden all other considerations. 


' stay over, and I shall try to be as brief as I can. The witness stated that it was 
‘defence needs and not economic considerations which dictated the volume of 
_ defence expenditures, and with that I agree. I think that during the course of 
evidence the statement was made that the job of the department is to get 
the best value for the defence expenditure dollar in the way of equipment. But 
surely this is limited by various other considerations, and in some cases it has 
The minister has stated there is the 
| responsibility to obtain an adequate defence base, and it is in this connection 
| that there has been increasing complexity and sophistication of defence equip- 
' ment. But is it not a fact that it has become more and more difficult for relatively 
| small countries like Canada to maintain a defence base chiefly because of the 
| very complicated equipment, the cost of which is almost astonomical if the num- 
| ber of units produced is small? Would you agree that there is increasing difficulty 
In obtaining a defence base? 


Mr. Drury: It would be impossible for a country like Canada to do this in | 


a 
te 
iy 


‘any satisfactory way if it were not for the production sharing and defence 
sharing arrangements which have been made, and which are designed specifi- 
| cally and explicity to make it possible for the Canadian defence base to produce 
| not only for the needs solely of the Canadian armed forces but also for the 
armed forces of other countries. That is the way in which we are endeavouring 
_ to secure the volume which is needed to make manufacturing in Canada or 
_ development indeed in Canada practical. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): Is it not true that the objective of the department 
is to cause the minimum of disturbance in the economy of the country in its 
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that all defence contracts were let in one town or city. Would this not be very 
undesirable because the economy of that place would be very much disturbed 
by an increase or by a cutback of defence expenditures? You want to try to 
spread them pro rata. 


Mr. Drury: If one were to concentrate to the point of overexpanding the 


economy of a particular locality, surely it would not be long before prices, 
and costs, in that particular locality would become very much out of line. 
And if the Department of Defence Production were not mindful of this, and did 
not take a rather longer view than the immediate occasion demanded, we would 
not have secured the best value for the defence dollar. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): I would like to ask a question about the ultimate 
stimulation of activity by laymen, considering the balance of payments. This 
is difficult, and there is certainly another matter which has been brought into 
consideration in letting defence contracts. In this connection I wondered if the 
effect of the balance of payment countries which have troops stationed in other 
countries is brought into the equation. 


Mr. Drury: Well, when you say brought into the equation, the only country 
with which we have an agreed equation is the United States. There are no 
specific agreements with any other country than the United States. In the course 
of the production sharing agreements with the United States pay and allow- 
ances and other expenditures relating o the American forces stationed in 
Canada would not enter into this equation. 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): And in the case of France and Germany it does 
does not enter in at all. | 

Mr. Drury: Well, we have no costs or production sharing agreement with 
France. When we are talking to the French about the possibility of their 
looking to Canadian sources for their equipment, mention obviously is made 
of this particular fact. But it is nothing more, if you like, than an additional 
selling argument. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): In conclusion in letting defence contracts surely 


the final consideration must be the real cost rather than the apparent cost of 


defence production, or perhaps the gross cost, or rather the net cost rather 
than the gross cost. Surely, when a contract is let in Canada for materials 
or components of a ship which is being built in Canada, and which are 
produced in Canada, it is desirable and it has to be taken into consideration 
rather than, for example, than having a ship built in Japan, for no other 
considerations than the dollars expended generate industry in Canada bring 
back dollars to the treasury in the way of income taxes, sales tax, and 
many other item which would not occur it the contract were let outside the 
country. Surely this is a very important consideration in letting defence 
contracts? 


Mr. Drury: This is a consideration. There are obviously a great many 
factors which enter into a decision of this kind. Another one might be the 
_ undesirability of establishing in Canada a temporary manufacturing activity 
for which there would be no further use at an early date, the undesirability 
of establishing—if one can avoid it—what would be clearly an uneconomic 
activity. So that possibly there would be an advantage in certain specific cases, 
even in business, in a kind of production sharing agreement, for you to look 
abroad for the supply, or for the production of some specialized items of 
equipment. 

Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): I would like normally to pursue some of these 
points further. However, I appreciate that time is of the essence. 


The CHAIRMAN: Our next meeting will be on Thursday. 
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Mr. WINCH: May I direct a question to you, as Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 


Mr. WINCH: Will you as Chairman take under consideration the calling 
of a further meeting of this committee to discuss what was obviously to be 
our major discussion today? Our discussion today has been most interesting 
and informative. But the reason basically that the minister, and Mr. Hunter 
are here, was defence expenditures, and their influence on the Canadian econ- 
omy; and you must tie in with it what is the impact on the economy if there 
are any reductions in defence expenditures. We have not basically discussed 
that important principle, and I am going to say that unless the committee 
does so, we have not got the guts to face up to a damned important issue. 
So I ask you if we might have a further meeting when we could get down 
to what was originally intended for the meeting today? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, this problem falls into two parts. The first 
is the impact on the economy, and then you move from that and see what 
might happen in the reduction. 

We have two papers on these topics, one by the Department of Defence 
Production which we have discussed today and one by Professor Rosenbluth on 
the other area, which I hope we will deal with in due course. 

Mr. WINCH: We have not actually discussed the impact on this brief. It is 
most interesting and most informative, but we have not dealt with the major 
purpose for which we have been meeting for the last two hours. 

The CHAIRMAN: Our purpose was to discuss the paper before us, which 
I think we have done. 

Our next meeting will be held at eleven o’clock, in this room, on Thursday 
when Mr. Golden from the Air Industries Association of Canada will be the 
witness. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 26, 1964. 
(37) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11.10 a.m. this day. The Chair- : 
man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grice), 
Deachman, Hahn, Harkness, Lambert, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, 
MacLean, MacRae, Martineau, McMillan, McNulty, Pilon, Smith, Temple and 
Winch—18. | 

In attendance: From the Air Industry Association of Canada: Mr. David 
Golden, President; Air Vice Marshal J. L. Plant, Chairman of the Board; Mr. 
G. Wooll, Vice-Chairman; and Mr. T. E. Stevenson and Mr. J. E. Smith, both 
members of the Association. 


The Chairman introduced the representatives of the Association and invited | 
Mr. Golden to present the Association’s submission. 

Mr. Plant spoke briefly as an introduction to the showing of “slides” which 
indicated the magnitude of the Canadian Air Industry. Mr. Smith gave the 


commentary, accompanying the showing of the slides. 


The Chairman presented the Eleventh Report of the Steering Subcommittee 


i as follows: 


The Steering Subcommittee recommends that the Committee meet at 
11.00 arm. Tuesday, December 1, 1964, with the Minister of Defence 
Production and the President and General Manager of the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation in attendance. 


On motion of Mr. Winch, seconded by Mr. McMillan. 


Resolved,—That the above-mentioned Eleventh Report of the Steering 
Subcommittee be now concurred in. 

The Committee proceeded to review the presentation of the Air Industries 
Association, with the witnesses answering questions thereon. : 

In reply to a request, respecting Defence Expenditures, at the November 
24 meeting, the Chairman tabled “Estimated Defence Expenditures, by Prov- 
inces, for fiscal year 1963-64” (Note: that information is printed in Proceedings 
No. 22 of this Committee). 

At 1.00 p.m. the Committee recessed. 


At 4.00 p.m. the Committee resumed its consideration of the submission 
of the Air Industries Association of Canada. The witnesses were questioned 
thereon and on related matters. 

At 5.35 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m. Tuesday, December 
1, 1964. 

EK. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, 


printed in this issue, was recorded by an electronic recording apparatus, pur- 
 suant to a recommendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special 
" Committee on Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on 
_ May 20, 1964. 
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EVIDENCE _ 


THURSDAY, November 26, 1964. 
(Text) 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you come to order, please. We have here today 
representatives of the Air Industries Association of Canada who are going to 
make a presentation to us. We have, as witnesses, Mr. Golden who is president 
of Air Industries Association on my right, next to Mr. Golden we:-have Air 
Vice Marshal Plant, Chairman of the Board of Air Industries Association of 
Canada. I am also going to give you the industry affiliations of these gentlemen. 
Air Vice Marshal Plant is General Manager of Collins Radio Company of 
Canada Ltd., Toronto. Next to Air Vice Marshal Plant we have Mr. Stevenson, 
a member of Air Industries Association of Canada and President of United Air- 
craft of Canada Limited at Longueuil, Quebec. Next to Mr. Stevenson is Mr. 
Wooll, Vice Chairman of Air Industries Association of Canada and Managing 
Director of Genaire (1961) Limited at St. Catharines. Sitting in the background 
is Mr. Jim Smith, Vice President of Computing Devices of Canada Limited, 
Ottawa. 


We will open with a statement by Mr. Golden. I believe copies of the 
statement have been distributed to everyone. 


Mr. Golden, if you will proceed. 


Mr. DAvip GOLDEN (President, Air Industries Association of Canada): Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, the Air Industries Association of Canada is a nation 
wide trade association of some 91 member companies serving the aerospace 
industry of Canada. We welcome this opportunity to acquaint members of the 
defence committee with aeronautical products made in Canada, and to describe 
the capabilities and scope of the Canadian aerospace industries. 


It may be of interest to make a few historical comments. By 1950 Canada 
was among the six countries in the world with a well-balanced, fully integrated 
aviation industry. We shared this distinction with the United ‘States, the Soviet 
Union, Britain, France and Sweden. At that time (1950) the aviation industry 
in France and Sweden did not have the essential depth which existed in our 
Canadian industry. This efficient post war Canadian complex was at hand to 
accept the challenge that came its way at the time of the Korean war and the 
subsequent build up of Western defence industries. 


In more recent years, the manufacturing section of the industry has con- 
tinued to diversify its products and markets and has won substantial export 
orders against larger and more powerful competitors. Examples are engines, 
aircraft, simulators, communications and navigation equipment, etc. 


The aerospace industry is an asset of national importance to our Canadian 
economy. Our member companies realize that in order to maintain our current 
position we must make sincere efforts of our own to justify our continued exist- 
ence on the present scale. Unless we are successful we will suffer the loss of 
technical people and their skills to other countries; we will reduce our export 
capabilities; we will lessen our ability to conduct research and development 
which plays such an important part in an industry like ours. 


It is not always recognized at home and abroad that Canada is one of the 
few countries in the Western world with an aerospace industry capable of 
advanced research, design, development and production of complete aircraft 
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and the associated systems. In terms of manpower and facilities, already Ta 
existence, we are surpassed only by U.S.A., U.K., and France. We believe thes: 
qualifications of our scientists and engineers in our specific areas of technology 
are as high as those abroad—this we have proven by our competitiveness in 
the fields we have entered up to this time. 


Size of the Industry 

The employment in the Canadian Air Industry today is approximately 
34,000 people. This includes only those people directly involved in air in- 
dustry production, i.e., for those companies which have other activities as 
well, only the air industry employment is included. This direct employment 
includes a significant number of highly skilled scientists, engineers and tech- 
nicians. 


Regional Distribution 

The majority of the companies are situated in Ontario and Quebec. 
There are exceptions. One company operates in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
one is situated in Edmonton, Alberta, two are situated in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
three operate in the Maritimes, which are Enamel & Heating, E.M.I. Cossor, 
Fairey Canada Ltd. Of the companies which are situated in Ontario and Quebec, 
the majority are in the Toronto or Montreal areas, but there are some exceptions. 
Several of these are, Canadian Car & Foundry in Fort William, Computing 
Devices of Canada Limited and Electronic Materials of Canada Limited in 
Ottawa, Boeing of Canada Ltd., in Arnprior, Leigh Instruments Limited in 
Carleton Place, Dominion Rubber Company Limited in Kitchener, Fleet 
Manufacturing Limited in Fort Erie, Genaire (1961) Limited and Thompson 
Products Limited in St. Catharines, Renfrew Aircraft & Engineering Company 
Limited in Renfrew, Canadian Flight Equipment Cobourg Limited in Trenton, 
and Aircraft Industries of Canada Limited in St. John, Quebec. In addition, 
one of our companies has branch facilities in Calgary, Alberta. 


Value of Production 

The total value of production by the companies of A.I.A.C. in the calendar _ 
year 1963 was over 500 million dollars. Of this amount a significant portion _ 
was accounted for by the manufacture of aircraft, engines, simulators, elec- 
tronics and electro-mechanical equipment, accessories and ground support 
equipment. A lesser amount is accounted for by repair and overhaul. : 


Exports 


In recent years the air industry in Canada has been a large exporter of its 4 
products. These exports in the calendar year 1963 ran at approximately 50 | 
per cent of its total production. In the first six months of 1964 exports of 
aircraft.and parts (not including any electronics) were worth $122,300,000. This 
represented a rise of 136 per cent over the same period in 1963. No other 
Canadian secondary manufacturing industry exports in this volume, and at 
such a high percentage of its total production. This has been achieved against 
large competitors, some of whom have very great government assistance for © 
their export sales efforts. These exports include aircraft, engines, simulators, — 
communications and navigation equipment, and a variety of products and | 
components. : 


Customers 


Like all air industries all over the world, the Canadian air industry is 
heavily dependent on government assistance. The largest single customer is the _ 
Department of Defence Production, procuring on behalf of the Department of 
National Defence. The next largest customer is the United States. Department 
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LOE Defence, either directly or as sub-contractors to American prime contrac- 
tors. The proportion of total output which is produced for and paid for by the 


Department of National Defence has, however, been steadily decreasing. The 


a proportion of total output being produced for and paid for by customers 


other than the military departments of Canada and the United States has been 

steadily increasing. These customers include other governments, foreign and 

domestic airlines, and foreign air industries. 

Research and Development 
This is an industry which is based in large part on advanced technology 


. and consequently absorbs a significant amount of research and development 


money. These funds are derived from government contracts, the companies 
themselves or a combination of both. Some notable successes in research and 
development have been achieved by this Industry both in meeting Canadian 


requirements and in satisfying world markets. No company can over the long 


term afford to engage in meaningful research and development programmes 
unless it has other activities from which to generate the funds which such 
participation in research and development requires. 


Reasons for having an Air Industry 


A strong and vigorous air industry is possible only with significant govern- 
ment support. It is fair to ask, then, what the country receives in return. There 
are four headings under which this can be answered: 


(a) Support for the armed forces. The operation of modern equipment 
requires the back-up of modern industry. It is hard to conceive of 
a country without a modern industry using modern weapons in its 
forces. No requirement exists for blind adherence to a rigid made- 
in-Canada philosophy. There does, however, exist a requirement 
for a broad-based air industry with reasonable competence in the 
areas which are covered by our military commitments. Military 
commitments not only imply, but demand corresponding industrial 
capabilities. 

(b) Contribution to advanced technology. Many processes, products and 
skills originate in advanced air industry programmes, and then 
filter through to other industries. In addition, some companies 
retain such “technological fall out” in their own plants and thereby 
diversify their product range and their industrial capabilities. 
Skilled labour trained in the Canadian air industry has contributed 
a great deal to the success of many new industries in different fields. 


(c) Exports. There are not many mature, efficient air industries in the 
world. There are many export opportunities in both the defence 
and the non-defence fields. Some of these exports represent very 
complex and expensive items of the kind which very few industries 
can duplicate. The few countries which export any appreciable 
amount of air industry products do so from a strong home base. An 
air industry with a strong home base can market abroad a significant 
portion of its output. An industry without a strong home base will 
soon become non-competitive in export markets, and thereafter 
non-competitive in its own home market. Most exports are gener- 
ated after the product has received domestic acceptance. 

(d) Employment. If more secondary manufacturing is a Canadian 
requirement to absorb new entrants into the labour market, then 
the air industry is here and does not have to be created. While 
not a large industry in absolute terms, in relation to Canadian 
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secondary manufacturing industries it is sizeable, efficient, inter- 
nationally competitive and provides employment at home for trained 
scientists, engineers, technicians and labour. 


Conclusion 


(a) A close partnership between the Canadian defence forces and in- 
dustry in which the industry is permitted to help in advance plan- 
ning, can serve national interests beyond those of defence alone. 

(b) Research and development in an industry which is engaged in 
defence work can have great advantage to the country in the field 
of exports, and can also contribute in great measure to the advance- 
ment of technological know-how in industry generally. 

(c) The Canadian air industry is an aggressive and efficient segment of 
secondary manufacturing. Its costs are competitive. Its capabilities 
are of the first order. The Industry plays a significant role in the 


Canadian economy. 


Abercorn Aero Limited, 

Montreal, Quebec 

Aeroquip (Canada) Ltd., 

Toronto, Ontario 

Aircar Ganada: Ltd. 

Dorval, Quebec 

Aircraft Industries of Canada Limited, 

St. Johns, Quebec 

Aircraft Welding & Sheet Metals Co. 
Limited, 

St. Michel, Quebec 

Alcoa International Canada, Ltd., 

Toronto, Ontario 

Alloy Metal Sales Limited, 

Toronto, Ontario 

Aviation Electric Limited, 

Montreal, Quebec 

Aviation Electric Pacific Limited, 

Vancouver, B. C. 

Bancroft Industries (62) Inc., 

Montreal, Quebec 

Bendix-Eclipse of Canada Limited, 

Toronto, Ontario 

Boeing of Canada, 

Arnprior, Ontario 

Bowmar Canada Limited, 

Chomedey, Quebec 

Bristol Aero-Industries Limited, 

Montreal, Quebec 

Brunswick of Canada Limited, 

Cooksville, Ontario 

A. J. Campbell Division—Esna Limi- 
ted, 

Montreal, Quebec 

Canadair Limited, 

Montreal, Quebec 


Canadian Aviation Electronics Ltd., 

Montreal, Quebec 

Canadian Curtiss-Wright Limited, 

Toronto, Ontario 

Canadian Flight Equipment Cobourg 
Ltd., 

Trenton, Ontario 

Canadian Marconi Company, 

Montreal, Quebec 

Canadian Skf Company Limited, 

Scarborough, Ontario 


Canadian Steel Improvement Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario 


Canadian Westinghouse 
Limited, 


Hamilton, Ontario 


Company 


Cannon Electric Canada Ltd., 

Toronto, Ontario 

Carriere Technical Industries Ltd., 

Scarborough, Ontario 

Central Dynamics Ltd., 

Pointe Claire, Quebec 

Collins 
Ltd., 

Toronto, Ontario 


Radio Company of Canada 


Computing Devices of Canada Limi- 
ted, 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Daystrom Limited, 

Cooksville, Ontario 


DCF Systems Limited, 

Malton, Ontario 

DE Havilland Aircraft of Canada Lim- 
ited, 

Downsview, Ontario 
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Dilworth, Secord, Meagher & Asso- 
ciates Limited, 

Toronto, Ontario 

Douglas Aircraft Company of Canada 
Limited, 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Dominion Rubber Company Limited — 

Kitchener, Ontario 


Dowty Equipment of Canada Limited 


Ajax, Ontario 

Drummond, McCall & Co., Limited 

Lachine, Quebec 

Dunlop (Canada) Limited 

Toronto, Ontario 

Electronics Materiels of Canada 
Limited 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Emi Cossor Electronics Limited 

Dartmouth, N.S. 

Enamel & Heating Products Limited 

Amherst, N.S. 

Fairey Canada Limited 


- Dartmouth, N.S. 


Field Aviation Company Limited 

Toronto, Ontario 

Fleet Manufacturing Limited 

Fort Erie, Ontario 

Philip French Sales Ltd. 

Montreal, Quebec 

Found Brothers Aviation Limited 

Rexdale, Ontario 

Garrett Manufacturing Limited 

Rexdale, Ontario 

Genaire (1961) Limited 

St. Catharines, Ontario 

Grant & Russell, Limited 

Montreal, Quebec 

Godfrey Engineering Company 
Limited 

Lachine, Quebec 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of Canada Limited 

Toronto, Ontario 

Hawker Siddeley Canada Ltd. 

Toronto, Ontario 

Heatex Limited 

Montreal, Quebec 

Heroux Machine Parts Limited 

Longueuil, Quebec 


Honeywell Controls Limited 
Leaside-Toronto, Ontario 
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‘Horizon Aviation Limited 


Toronto, Ontario 

Imperial Oil Limited 

Toronto, Ontario 

Instruments (1951) Limited 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Jarry Hydraulics Limited 

Montreal, Quebec 

Walter Kidde & Company of Canada 

Montreal, Quebec 

R. J. Landry Associates Ltd. 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Lasalle Engineering Limited 

Montreal, Quebec 

Leigh Instruments Limited 

Carleton Place, Ontario 

Litton Systems (Canada) Limited 

Rexdale, Ontario 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation of 
Canada Ltd. 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Lucas-Rotax Limited 

Montreal, Quebec 

McDonnell Aircraft Corporation 

Ottawa, Ontario 

C. M. Newhall Limited 

Dorval, Quebec 

Normalair (Canada) Ltd. 

Toronto, Ontario 

Northwest Industries Limited 

Edmonton, Alberta 

Precision Rubber Products (Canada) 
Ltd. 

St. Therese, Quebec 

Prenco Progress & Engineering Com- 
pany 

Toronto, Ontario 

Railway & Power Engineering Corp. 
Limited 

Montreal, Quebec 

Ranar Industries Limited 

Montreal, Quebec 

Rankin-Strite Limited 

Hespeler, Ontario 

RCA Victor Company Ltd. 

Montreal, Quebec 

Renfrew Aircraft & Engineering Com- 
pany Limited 

Renfrew, Ontario 

Rolls-Royce of Canada Limited 

Dorval, Quebec 
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Seeley Publishing Company Ltd. ae Timmins Aviation Limited 

Montreal, Quebec - Dorval, Quebec | 

Shell Canada Limited (Aviation United Aircraft of Canada Limited 
Department) Longueuil, Quebec 


Toronto, Ontario 
S. Smith & Sons (Canada) Limited | 
Don Mills, Ontario 


Sperry Gyroscope Ottawa Limited 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Varian Associates of Canada Ltd. 
Georgetown, Ontario 


Vickers-Sperry of Canada Ltd. 
' Rexdale, Ontario 


Standard Aero Engine Limited Walbar Machine Products of Canada 
Winnipeg 21, Manitoba Limited 

Terry Machinery Company Toronto, Ontario 

Ottawa, Ontario York Gears Limited 

Thompson Products Limited Toronto, Ontario 


St. Catherines, Ontario 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we proceed with the questioning, I believe there 
is a further presentation that the association wishes to make and I will ask 
Mr. Golden to proceed with that. 


Mr. GOLDEN: Well, sir, Air Vice Marshal Plant would like to carry on 
from here. 


Mr. WINcH: Is this a brief or is it extemporaneous? 
The CHAIRMAN: This is extemporaneous. 


AIR VicE MARSHAL PLANT (General Manager, Collins Radio Company 
of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am the 
chairman of the board of Air Industries Association of Canada, and as such 
I suppose one might say I am an elected member. I am responsible, therefore, 
to all the 91 members of the association, and I should like to make it very 
clear that the association does not represent a lobby of any kind on behalf 
of any one of the companies who are members. 


I should like to say, also on behalf of the association, that we subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the statement made by Mr. Drury recently to the effect 
that the defence posture and the defence requirements should govern and 
not the requirements of the industry. 


However, we do consider ourselves, in effect, to be an integrated part of — 
the defence force of our country and it may well be that immediate military — 
requirements do not necessarily require that construction of any particular 
kind of equipment is now needed but would be am ait sometime in the fore- 
seeable future. 


It would be desirable, therefore, if the industry could put its house in the 
necessary shape in order to plan for any future requirements. I would like to 
repeat once more, however, that we consider ourselves as a supporting part 
and in fact an integrated part of defence in this country. 


It was my good fortune this spring to be a member of a trade mission, 
consisting of several members of the Air Industries Association of Canada, to 
Australia and New Zealand and Japan. With us was Mr. Jim Smith of 
Computing Devices of Canada Limited. We thought, while we were on this 
tour, that a slide presentation covering as widely as possible the capability 
of our industry would be useful. It was well received in Australia and it 
was received as a surprise, I think, to most of the people that our industry 
is as broad as it is. Most people think the aircraft industry consists of someone 
who builds an airframe and some people who build engines and forget about 
the other ancillary equipment. 
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If you will bear with us, I would like to ask Mr. Smith to give you 
basically the same slide presentation which we presented to the officials in 
Australia, New Zealand and Japan. ; : 

I should like to inform you that Mr. Smith worked very hard at this 
on the tour. He spent the whole of the first day in Tokyo with an interpreter 
and had his whole presentation translated into Japanese so that those to 
whom he was speaking could, in fact, understand him. | 


Mr. J. E. SmitH (Vice President, Computing Devices of Canada Limited): 
Gentlemen, as Mr. Plant indicated, this collection of slides was made partic- 
ularly to cover the scope of the industry in Canada and not to highlight any 
particular activity or product line. The slides are arranged in sequence which 
give typical views of some of the factories and plants in the industry; to 
cover some of the aircraft programs and the engines, and then continue 
through the line of accessories, electronic equipment and on into some of 
the newer and more diversified projects under way in this country al this 
time. 

This first slide is a view of the de Havilland aircraft plant at Downsview. 
This is the home of the Beaver, the Otter and Caribou and now the new 
Buffalo aircraft. 

This is the de Havilland plant at Malton where de Havilland are now 
undertaking a major program in co-operation with Douglas Aircraft in the 
United States for the manufacture of a significant portion of the new medium 
range DC-9 jet transport aircraft. As you know the DC-9 is an aircraft which 
will be used in Canada by Air Canada. 

This is a view of the Canadair plant near Montreal. Canadair is a large 
scale producer of such aircraft as the T-33 trainer for the R.C.A.F., and a large 
number of F-86 aircraft for both Canada and export applications. They cur- 
rently have been producing the CF-104 aircraft for the Canadian air force. 
They also produce a number of that aircraft for a joint United States-Canadian 
military aid program. Canadair developed and produced our ae antisub- 
marine aircraft and CL-44 swing tail transport. 

This is the United Aircraft of Canada Limited plant located at Longueuil, 
Quebec. United Aircraft produces here most of the current requirements, for 
worldwide applications, for spare parts for Pratt-Whitney piston engines for 
aircraft. They have developed, in these facilities, the new Canadian PT-6 
turbo prop engine and are currently producing the CHSS-2 helicopter for the 
Canadian navy. 

This is a view of the Computing Devices of Canada Limited plant near 
Ottawa at Bell’s Corners. This slide shows the typical type of facilities that 
are in use across the country by the suppliers of electronics and accessories 
for the industry. 

This is a view of the Canadair CL-44 transport aircraft. Those of you 
who travel extensively around the world will be quite surprised to find air- 
craft of this type being loaded or unloaded at most of the major international 
terminals in the world. | 

This is a view of the de Havilland Beaver aircraft in the foreground and 
the Otter at the back. De Havilland have produced over 1,600 Beaver aircarft, 
mostly for the export market. They have produced over 800 of the Otter, the 
larger one at the rear there. 


This is the de Havilland Caribou produced for the United States army, 
in service with the Canadian air force, and with a large number of export 
customers. During the trade mission, the first three of this type of aircraft 
arrived in Australia for the Royal Australian Air Force. 
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This is a view of the PT6 engine. This engine was designed and developed 
in Canada and is currently undergoing evaluation for about 14 different ap- 
plications in marine vessels, landcraft and aircraft of both the fixed wing 
and rotary wing types. The engine is a very strong contender for the new 
large scale programs under consideration in the United States for their 
counter insurgency type of aircraft. ) 


This is an aircraft of which those of us in the industry are very proud. 
This is the Turbo-Beaver, the first completely Canadian designed and developed 
commercial aircraft. It is a de Havilland Beaver in a modified form with a 
United Aircraft PT-6 engine. This aircraft aroused considerable interest in the 
Far East during our tour this spring. © 


A new aircraft currently under development, and again wholly Canadian, 
is the new de Havilland Twin Otter. This is a growth version of the Otter 
aircraft with two United Aircraft PT-6 engines, again of considerable interest 
for short haul airlines in export areas such as New Guinea. 


This is a view of the de Havilland Buffalo, a much larger short take-off 
aircraft. 


This is the Canadair CL-41, jet trainer. Approximately 190 of these are 
in production as a trainer for the R.C.A.F. and considerable interest in a 
number of versions of this basic aircraft has been shown in many export 
countries—South America and the Far East, including at the present time 
countries such as Malaysia. 


A new development program, and following on the extremely good reputa- 
tion that the Canadian industries have achieved in the vertical or short take-off 
field, a program at Canadair, is the CL-84 Tilt wing VTOL aircraft. The first 
prototype of this aircraft is due to be rolled out at Canadair on December 9th 
of this year. This program has been supported as a joint program between the 
Canadian government and Canadair. 


This is one application of such an aircraft, the CL-84 as an assault trans- 
port capable of landing without runways in undeveloped areas. 


Moving to engines, this is the J-79 assembly line at Orenda Engines near 
Malton. Orenda have, over the years, developed and produced a large number 
of engines for both Canadian and export applications. They developed and 
built the engines for our CF-100, the Canadian version of the F-86 aircraft, 
and more recently have been producing the J-79 for the Star Fighter or CF-104 
program, and the J-85 engine for the Canadair CL-41 trainer. 


Orenda also have an industrial gas turbine engine program. The engine, 
called the OT-4, is being produced for some requirements initiated by the 
United States forces for applications on navy vessels and also for industrial 
turbo electric generating sets. 


Now, dealing with accessories. This is a view of an undercarriage. This 
particular one was for our Arrow program—designed and produced by Dowty 
near Ajax. There are two firms in Canada specializing in this field and capable 
of meeting any requirements domestically. These firms are, in fact, meeting 
export requirements in undercarriage and advanced hydraulic equipment. 

Fuel controls. This particular slide shows a fuel control produced by 


Aviation Electric for the CF-104. A wide range of fuel pumps and fuel controls 
are being produced to meet domestic requirements. 


Power drive equipment, York Gears Limited in Toronto. This particular 
set of accessories is designed and produced for the swing-tail assembly of 


Canadair CL-44. York Gears also produce the special high power reduction — 4 


gear assemblies for the Orenda industrial turbine program. 
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Backing this up, we have a wide range of sources of precision castings and 
forgings. This slide shows an example of such parts for the automotive and air- 
craft engine industries produced by Thompson Products Limited. 


This is an ejection seat produced by LaSalle Engineering in Montreal. 
This seat is produced in Canada for the F-104. 


Permanent mould castings from Canadian Steel Improvement Limited. 
They still supply these precision components for domestic and United States 
requirements. 


The next slide shows also complex aluminum forgings produced for the 
air industry by Canadian Steel Improvement Ltd. 


Jarry Hydraulics in Montreal have been very successful in the penetration 
of the hydraulic power-survo field. They have developed and produced com- 
ponents for Canadian aircraft requirements and are producing components for 
such aircraft as the large Lockheed jet transport produced in Georgia, and 
are also producing similar items for aircraft such as the Northrop F-5 made 
in Hawthorne, California. 


Dominion Rubber has established a large facility for the production of 
fuel cells for both Canadian and major United States programs. 


Moving to ground support equipment, Terry Machinery is one of a number 
of suppliers covering the whole range from air conditioners, ground handling 
equipment, ground starting units and ground power equipment. 


Mr. Golden mentioned earlier flight simulators. This is a slide showing the 
operator’s console of a flight simulator for training on the F-104 aircraft. This 
simulator was developed by Canadian Aviation Electronics in Montreal and is 
being supplied to the Canadian services and is also supplied in substantial 
quantity to members of the European consortium who are operating F-104 
aircraft. 


This is a view of the Argus simulator for training the operational crew, 
pilots and also the tactical personnel in all of these functions of the Argus air- 
craft as it is applied to antisubmarine reconnaissance. 


Moving into the electronic area, this is a solid-state power supply developed 
by de Havilland and supplied to the Canadian Navy. 


This is a view of a crash position indicator initiated by the National Re- 
search Council and now being further developed and supplied to world markets 
by Leigh Instruments at Carleton Place. This slide shows the tumbling aerofoil 
unit mounted in the rear section of an R.C.A.F. Yukon transport. 


Genaire (1961) Limited have recently moved into a new product line, 
the production of skis. This slide shows the size range currently in production, 
the smallest one being held by the young lady. 


This is another view of Genaire’s range of aircraft skis. Genaire are produc- 
ing these with approximately a 60 per cent export volume. 


This is a unit known as an airborne profile recorder. It has application in 
photogrammetric surveys and the survey of air routes. A number of these 
have been sold on the export market. It is a development of de Havilland in 
Toronto. 


This is a view of the assembly of a number of photo reconnaissance pods 
designed and produced in Canada initially for the R.C.A.F. and now going into 
production for sale to such countries as Spain, Finland, Norway, India and 
Australia. 


This is a view of some of the electronic components, and camera controls, 
which are mounted in the pod.. 

In the communications field this is a special ultra high frequency trans- 
ceiver developed and produced by Collins Radio and applied to special ver- 
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sions of the F-104 aircraft used by the Wetional AOD, and Space . Ad- ae 


ministration in the United States for high altitude research. 


This is a Collins produced ARC 552, packaged for the Canadian’ F-104 


aircraft, being supplied by Collins Radio Company of Canada Ltd. for a large 
mumiber of the European aircraft programs and currently being produced under 
licence from Canada in countries such as Japan for similar applications. 


This is a five channel single side band communications set developed by . 
Collins of Canada. over 800 of these were built and sold in the int 


market. 


One area of considerable specialization in Canada in the air industry has 
been in the over-all field of air navigation. This is a view of the Canadian 
Marconi doppler antenna. Canadian Marconi, working initially with the Defence 
Research Board, has developed a series of two doppler sets, one for fixed wing 
aircraft and one more recently for helicopters which have met with substantial 
international success in the United States and Europe, and which are installed 
on commercial aircraft in countries such as New Zealand and Australia. 


This slide shows a view of one piece of electronic equipment typical of 
this type of advanced system. This particular one relates to their new helicopter 
system. This doppler system is used in aircraft to measure velocity. Measuring 
velocity and direction, one is able to compute, aircraft positions. 


Another method is to measure aircraft acceleration in all directions and 
compute distance. The equipment to do this is known as an inertial system. 
Such a system is used in the F-104. Litton Systems produced the LN-3. The 
computer for this system is shown here. 


The next slide shows the inertial platform itself. Litton produced this 
equipment for the Canadian services and currently supply a more advanced 
version for a United States aircraft being produced at Mcdonnell aircraft. 


This is a view of a navigation system designed and produced in Canada. 
At the present time there are over 3,000 such sets in the international market. 


This equipment is a Position and Homing Indicator. It is in production in 
Canada and in production under licence in Italy, France and Germany. A more 
advanced navigation system is shown on the next slide—This is a new version 
for helicopters—particularly for a tactical helicopter. This particular equip- 
ment has successfully completed trials in Germany, France, Italy, and the 
United States. 


Heavy aircraft systems, again in the navigation field, developed in Canada. 
Equipment of this general type is flying in the Canadian Argus and Neptune 


aircraft. This particular set is currently flying in the United States government 


Orion aircraft for an evaluation on their advanced programs. 
This is tank navigation equipment developed for the Canadian army by 


Aviation Electric Limited in Montreal. This equipment, while initially aimed “4 


at a Canadian requirement, is showing signs of becoming a major export product 
for Europe and for United States applications. 


An airborne digital computer. We have the capability to develop equip- 


ment in this field and this type of system is now being installed in advanced a 


aircraft for evaluation in this country. 


Types of displays. This particular system, a map display system, has been 
evaluated in England and is being flown next month in France. A version of 
this is under evaluation in the United States for one of their Marine Corps ~ 
programs. This is another view of this equipment. It enables the pilot to fly — 
anywhere within a 2,000 nautical mile by 2000 nautical mile area and have a ay 


continuous presentation of the ground contour. 
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Another new type of display is called a head up display. This has become a _ 
requirement on most new aircraft, both military and commercial. This system 
projects information on a combining glass in front of the pilot and is valuable 
when operating under conditions where the pilot does not want to take his 
eye off the outside world to look at information in the cockpit. All the neces- 
sary information for him to safely command the aircraft are presented on the 
wind screen. 


Another version of equipment of that type projects the information on to 
a plotting table and has applications in navy, army and air force systems for 
the European and North American markets. 


Moving to the more advanced research field, in Quebec city, Canadian 
Armament Research and Development Establishment have done extensive work 
and are doing extensive work in space research, particularly in the high vel- 
ocity field. 


This is a view of an industrial light gas gun facility capable of firing objects 
at velocities in the order of 25,000, 30,000 feet per second to study the effects of 
that type of particle impact. This information has application to the satellite 
and the space vehicle design field. 


This is another view of that facility showing the measuring tank and 
some of the specialized equipment such as flash X-ray necessary to make these 
observations. This type of facility has been engaged in work for the United 
States government and Se Meatge! and aircraft firms engaged in the advanced 
space field. 


This next slide is the Canadian Allouette satellite, a major joint program 
between government agencies and a number of members of the industry. As 
you know, this was launched approximately two years ago and is still operating 
satisfactorily in orbit. One of the unique features of this satellite is the stem 
unit originally developed by the National Research Council and produced by 
De Havilland Aircraft. That box being held is capable of producing 75 feet 
of self-supporting antennae and retracting the antennae after use. There are a 
number of these systems currently in orbit as the result of launchings from the 
space agencies in the U.S.A. 


This is a view of an infra-red fuse. There are a number of firms in Canada 
qualified in infra-red technology and one of the members of the industry is 
undertaking a major program for the United States. : 


Another combined program is the Black Brant sounding rocket initially 
developed by Canadian Armament Research and Development Establishment 
and currently being tested at Fort Churchill. It is a combined program carried 
on by Canadair and Bristol Aero-Jet in Winnipeg. 


This is the Canadair CL-89 reconnaissance drone. Its application is to be 
able to automatically fly a controlled path, record photographically what 
it has passed, and return back to the launch point to provide this information 
for interpretation. This is a jointly supported program between Britain, the 
United States and Canada. This next slide shows the Canadair Dyna Track 
articulated vehicle being developed for the U.S. Army. 


This is a view of the new Canadian Navy hydrofoil. In this instance, 
deHavilland are the prime contractors. There are shipyards involved and a 
number of firms in the industry are supplying equipment varying from pro- 
pulsion to on-board tactical systems. The program has been under way in its 
preliminary phases for approximately one year. 


Finally, this is a view of the Argus aircraft. This aircraft has been and is 
highly successful in its anti-submarine role. Both aircraft equipment and on- 
board tactical equipment were developed in Canada. I might indicate to you 
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that the Canadian industry has achieved quite a substantial position as a mem- 
ber of the specialist teams working in the anti-submarine area within the 
western world. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. PLANT: We have endeavoured to give you a broad description of the 
extent of the Canadian aerospace industry. In making a presentation of this 
kind there is a tendency for anyone of us in the industry to use words and 
terms which we are completely familiar with, which I might refer to as our 
own jargon. In case there are any of these terms which leave you mystified, 
we would be pleased to endeavour to explain it to you. We would be most 
happy if we could extend an invitation to the committee to visit some of the 
facilities in Canada so that you could see at first hand what, in fact, our in- 
dustry consists of. 

This is one piece of hardware I have brought along, one module of one of 
these radios which is in current use in the R.C.A.F. today. This is one of 13 
modules which is contained in UHF radio. This was designed about 1955 and 
was in full production by about 1956 or 1957. There has been a further devel- 
opment of radios the size of this generally to the present development. If you 
are interested in having a look at this, I will pass it along to you. This shows 
a development of thin volume circuits going through various steps ending up 
with one module down in the corner. Two of these modules will replace this 
one big one. 

This is the type of development that is going on in very many areas today. I 
endeavoured to put a covering over the corner so there would be no company 
affiliation or association with what I am showing you. 


I think we are now at your disposal, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are now ready to proceed with questioning. Before 
we do, I have a Steering Subcommittee report I would like to put forth for 
your approval. 

As you probably know, last Thursday there was a motion passed by the 
Committee that the President and General Manager of Canadian Commercial 
Corporation appear before the committee. The subcommittee’s recommen- 
dation is as follows. 

The subcommittee recommends that the Committee meet at 11.00 a.m. 
Tuesday, December 1, 1964, with the Minister of Defence Production and the 
president and General Manager of Canadian Commercial Corporation in at- 
tendance. 

Can I have a motion of acceptance of that, please. 


Mr. WINCH: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Agreed. 

We will proceed with the questions. Before we do, could I remind the 
members of the committee that I have a reasonable list of questioners and 
I would ask you to be as quick as you can with your questions. 


Mr. Winch is first. 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate what you have just said. I had 
the privilege of being a member of this committee when it first formed and 
also had the honour of being a member of the first examination made of the 
Public Accounts committee a few years ago. 

I have noticed, Mr. Chairman, because of the limited time we are not 
able almost always to complete presentations made to us. So, I wonder if yourself 
and the committee would allow me to perhaps introduce a new procedure and 
see how it works. We have now had a presentation by the Air Industries As- 
sociation of Canada, and instead of asking one question, shooting a series 
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- through. I will do it as briefly as I possibly can because I think by so doing 
we may get answers of the entire presentation at least in part. Have I per- 
- mission to do that? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the only concern I have is that everybody has an 
opportunity to ask the questions that they wish to ask. So, I would suggest, 
Mr. Winch, that you proceed and if I, looking at the list in front of me, 
think I should proceed to someone else, I will ask you to await another turn. 


; 

; | Mr. WincH: As speedily as possible I will try to go through this. Could I 
ask this. On page 1 where we are told in the last paragraph about the manu- 
facturing; there is mention of aircraft. Could we have, on this mentioning of 
4 aircraft, an explanation of the relation of the sale of aircraft to production, 
- related to the activities of private enterprise, as represented by all the com- 
- panies, of which you have given us the names, and the governments. What 
is the relationship and how do you co-ordinate? That, sir, would be my first 
_ question. 

‘ My second question would be this. As you will find on page 2 in the second 
=) paragraph: 

It is not always recognized at home and abroad that Canada is one 
of the few countries in the western world with an aerospace industry 
capable of advanced research, design, development and production of 
complete aircraft and the associated systems. 


one tyes 


I would like to tie that in with page 5. Under paragraph 6 it says: 


This is an industry which is based in large part on advanced tech- 
nology and consequently absorbs a significant amount of research and 
development money. 


In view of this submission and the slides which have just been shown, 
I would be interested in knowing if we can be, as a committee, informed on 
_ your production and sales. What is the amount, percentagewise, that your com- 
pany spends on research and how much are you dependant upon government 
research in its various aspects? 

This matter, as you know, arose in the House of Commons and in the 
press a few days ago. 

What percentage do you spend, as private corporations, on research and 
how does it compare with the results of research which is done by government 
boards under their auspices. . 


If I may ask one other question. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we should try and answer as we go. For our wit- 
nesses to try and recall the questions later would be difficult. 


Mr. WINCH: You would like me to stop? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Let the witness answer the first question. 


Mr. GoLpEN: Mr. Chairman, if I can read my notes and if I understand Mr. 
Winch correctly, the first question is, what sort of co-ordination is there be- 
tween industry and government and what is the relationship between industry 
and government in sales of aircraft. 


, The answer to that, sir, is almost as diverse as the nature of the product 
and the nature of the market. There are some things that can only be sold with 
_ the most active co-operation between government and industry. There are other 
- products which industry is quite capable of selling, and does sell, on its own. 


pe op ee ee 


Mr. WINcH: Can you give us any relationship between what you sell on 
your own as compared with what you sell, outside of Canada, in co-operation 
with the government. 
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Mr. GOLDEN: If you mean a quantitative one, I cannot give you that. I ‘ 
want to say that there are different elements of the government involved as well. — 
There is the trade commissioners’ service of Trade and Commerce which is 
available to everybody. There is the Department of Defence Production which | 
presumably concerns itself only with export promotion of defence projects 
and so on. : | | 

I think I would answer your question by saying that the relationship 
can be as varied as the type of product you are talking about. There are some 
products that can be best sold by private enterprise alone and there are some 
products only successfully sold as a result of a partnership between industry 
and government. 

Mr. WincH: I just asked on that one point only. It is not only my suspicion 
but I think my contention that some things that you sell directly as a private 
enterprise are included in the amounts that are reported to the House of Com- 
mons as being under defence production sale. Can you make any comment 
on that? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Of course there are. If I understand you correctly, you are 
saying that the Department of Defence Production lists as sales under the 
production sharing program, sales which in some cases were largely, or perhaps 
entirely, consummated by a company. I have never pretended otherwise. I did 
not realize that there was any suggestion otherwise. : 

The second question, sir, is can we relate the statement on page 2, dealing 
with research and development, to the statement on page 5. How much de- 
pendence is there on research and development in government and research and 
development in industry, and how much do we spend. We have just received 
a report which was commissioned some time ago. To try to answer the last of 
that question, we have not had a chance to digest it as yet. These figures have 
not been available up to now, as an industry. I think individual companies 
can tell what they spend. As an over-all industry, we do not have those figures. 
The conclusions of this study, which was commissioned some time ago, have 
just been delivered to us. We have not had the time to get at them. 


Mr. WIncH: Can you give us an estimate? 
Mr. GOLDEN: No. We hired an outside consultant to do this. 
Mr. WINCH: You have a report now? 


Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. We would be glad to give you the results of the study 
we commissioned. It does deal with these questions. i 


Mr. WINCH: Within a few days? 


Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. The honest frank answer to that part may sound evasive 
but it is not. Here, again, it is as diverse and varied as the nature of the 
product. Let me give you this example. Some of the products we sell were 
developed entirely in government laboratories; some of the products the gov- 
ernment laboratories never had anything to do with them. Some of the products, 
the initial thinking came from government laboratories. Some of the products 
came about as a result of jointly funded efforts between government and private 
enterprise. 

If your question deals in general with the approach to research and 
development, I think it would be the view of this association that this country — 
probably does not have enough research and development in industry compared 
with other advanced nations. : 


Mr. WINCH: Can you give the committee any indication of how much, — 
basically, all these companies are subsidized by the government? Do you pay — 
for the government research in any way at all? } 


Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. I tried to indicate, sir, that there are some programs 7 
which are jointly funded and usually 50 per cent. There are some programs ” 
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which are entirely government funded. There are some ‘programs which are 


entirely contractor funded. 


Mr. WINcH: If it is wholly government, do you make any contributions to 
the government upon which you are now going to reap benefit on the production? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. These contracts vary very much. Usually, if it is entirely 
a government funded program, the rights are owned by the government, and 
of course it is a different relation. 

Mr. WINCH: Do you pay the government because of this research of which 
you are taking advantage in your production? 

Mr. GoLpEN: There are types of contracts where if there are sales, a pro- 
portion of the sale price is refunded to the government. 


Mr. WINcH: I have one more question. I appreciate, sir, that you have 
allowed me to do it this way. I would like to ask one more question and it is 
not a smear or anything. It is something that would be of value if you can 
tell us. 

I am very happy that you have, sir, Mr. Plant on your right. 

Can you, in any way, clarify reports or suspicions—I will put it that way— 
that very high service personnel in the active force, be they an air vice marshal 
or a lieutenant general or a vice admiral, in voluntary or involuntary retire- 
ment, then go into industry of the defence production nature. 

I am asking you, is that because of their high technical knowledge or is 
there some basis that because of their active service contacts that it will be 


of advantage to a company? I am putting it as bluntly as I can and as honestly 


as I can because I think an answer will mean a lot in view of certain reports 
that I have read and I know you have too. I would like to have this answer 
if I could. 


Mr. Puant: If I may, I can only answer this on a personal basis. It has 
really little to do with the industry per se. 

As far as my own case is concerned, I joined the industry after I retired 
from the service. My associations with my former brother officers were more 
of a disadvantage, as far as promoting any sales was concerned, than an 
advantage. 

I say this in complete and utter honesty, as I left the service as a senior 
officer is was dynamite for me to try and talk to anybody in national raat | 
headquarters because I was regarded too senior to be talked to. 

Why did I join a company and why do other officers of the armed forces 
join companies which are associated with the defence industry? Obviously, 
because those of us, who are now in the industry, have contacts with a great 
many of the senior officers of the armed forces. We know that they are going 
to be available. We recognize they have the kind of qualifications, of a techni- 
eal or administrative nature, that we can use. I think I can say, without any 
fear of contradiction, that in no instance did any firm hire any officers of the 
armed forces with a view to having an “in”. | 

In view of having an association which is a start, to be able to introduce 
people, nobody could say that this is not so. 


Mr. WincuH: Is this, what the committee is now being told, correct in all 
these companies? By the way, you know and we know the number of retired 
active service personnel who are now in these various companies as directors, 
vice presidents and general managers. Would you say, sir, to this committee 
that it is not because of their previous contacts to assist the company. If it 
is correct, what we have been just told—that it is an obstacle to meet with 
those you were previously in contact with—why do you hire them? That is 
just exactly the way the question is noted. 
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Mr. PLant: I think you will appreciate that it is quite impossible for me 
to answer the questions pertaining to employment of other people in other 
companies. I left it on the purely personal basis. If it was a disadvantage from 
this point of view, why in the world would I be hired by the company con- 
cerned? . 


Mr. WINcH: Because you told me it was a disadvantage. 


Mr. Puant: It is a disadvantage, if this was what I was hired for, to act 
as sales— 


Mr. WINCH: I am awfully sorry. I did not want it that way. 
The CHarirMaAN: I think it would be better if you let him finish. 


Mr. STEVENSON: Being a member of this organization who has not served 
in the armed forces, I think it is generally true when going through the roster 
of managers, officers and directors of the companies on that list that there are 
not a significant number of senior military officers in that list. Air Vice 
Marshal Plant happens to be the exception. 


Mr. WINCH: Are you saying in an executive position? | 
Mr. STEVENSON: Yes. 
Mr. WINCH: Would you produce that. 


Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Winch, I think in all fairness to Mr. Plant he should 
complete his statement and then the generalities could be continued with. 


Mr. SMITH: Is it not the case of a shoemaker sticking to his last? These 
are things he knows best. Is not that the answer really? 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe this is the answer that has been given, Mr. 
Smith, by Mr. Plant indicating that because of the skills and so on acquired 
in the service. 


Mr. PLANT: I served 25 years in the Royal Canadian Air Force, the last 
10 and some extra in the supply and logistics. Therefore, I would say that the 
best thing I would be qualified for would be something in that line. 

The question I thought Mr. Winch framed was with a— 


Mr. WINCH: It was not framed to you. 


Mr. PLANT: Whether there was something other than the technical 
knowledge of the individual that influenced—I think I can say in honesty that 
that is generally not true with senior officers I know of. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we have probaby explored that area beyond 
anything that the witnesses could add. 

Because of the number of committee meetings and we have only one 
shorthand reporter, I think we should have a recess for a few minutes. 

Recess. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could we come to order, please. Before we proceed with 
our questioning I would like to say that I still have a large number of people 
who would like to ask questions. It is now 25 minutes past 12. The witnesses 
would be available this afternoon. I would suggest that we maybe proceed 
until.a quarter to one. Those who still wish to ask questions should come back 
this afternoon. I know this poses a conflict with other commitments. 


Mr. WINcH: This is a most important subject and I suggest we come back 
this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us see how far we get. If the people asking questions 
try to be as brief as possible, it would be helpful. I realize this is an area 
which does require a certain amount of exploration. 
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I have on my list Mr. Harkness, Mr. Smith, Mr. Temple and Mr. McMillan 


and Mr. Lessard. Mr, Harkness would you continue. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I was interested and quite impressed and delighted to see 
the impressive increase in exports in the first half of 1964. Are there any 
particular reasons for that 136 per cent increase over the same period of 
1963? Also, as part of the reasons, are there one or two three types of aircraft 
or particular types of equipment that have been responsible for the increase? 


Mr. GOLDEN: I think a good proportion of the increase can be accounted 
for in the heavy deliveries of several large contracts entered into earlier. Yes, 
I think this is so. 


Mr. HARKNESS: What particular equipment or contracts are they? 


Mr. Goupen: I would think F-104 export deliveries and the Caribou 
export deliveries would be the two major reasons for the increase. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I was wondering if the F-104 particularly was responsible, 
to a considerable extent, for the remarkable increase? 


Mr. GoupEn: I think in a large measure. 
Mr. HARKNESS: You would not expect to have this repeated? 


Mr. GoLpEN: I think we would put it in reverse. If you want to export a 
lot, the orders have to be placed a considerable period in advance and we are 
now reaping the advantages of orders placed earlier. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Until there is another contract of that kind, you would 
anticipate some reduction in recent export? 


Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, I think that is probably it. 
Mr. HARKNESS: On page 7 you say: 


Most exports are generated after the product has received domestic 
acceptance. 


Could you give us some examples of that? 


Mr. GOLDEN: Well, I think the classic example relates to the major systems. 
The decision by the Royal Canadian Air Force to buy the F-104—it was only 
as a result of that that it was then possible to have a joint Canadian/American 
arrangement to ship the F-104 abroad. The decision to build the F-104 simu- 
lator—Canadian Aviation Electronics in Montreal thereby opened up the oppor- 
tunity which was seized upon and successfully concluded to deliver those sim- 
ulators to all of the European members of the consortium. 

The Caribou is another example where there was joint assistance to the 
company which then made it possible for substantial export orders to be met. 
The Litton navigation system, which was built in Canada for the F-104, ulti- 
mately found export orders. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I would be rather doubtful that the example of the Car- 
ibou is a good one. I think this is an example of which the company managed 
to sell these considerable number of planes abroad before any were bought 
by the Canadian government at all. 


Mr. GOLDEN: I would not. I was using ‘‘domestic acceptance”? not only to 
mean buying it but also as a joint effort—there was Canadian government 
participation in the original building of the Caribou. 

Mr. HARKNESS: What I was coming to was, without Canadian government 
acceptance of aircraft which can be produced in Canada, do you think you can 
export to any material extent? 

Mr. GOLDEN: It is more difficult. 


Mr. HARKNESS: You would not like to go any further than that? 
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Mr. GOLDEN: I would have difficulty in going any further because one can — 
prove exceptions to what I have been saying and what you have been saying. | 
This is certainly more difficult. : 
Mr. HARKNESS: I think, undoubtedly, that is the case. 
In your conclusions 8(a) you say: ’ 
A close partnership between the Canadian defence forces and industry | 


in which the industry is permitted to help in advance planning, can 
serve national interests beyond those of defence alone. q 


ee 

To what extent do you think it is practical to have industry participate in ‘ 
decisions as to what type of defence equipment will be secured? 

Mr. GOLDEN: I do not think that you could go that far, to participate in 
decisions. I think you can go a great deal further than we have so far found 
practical in this country, in assisting in the planning. I think there is no real 
role that industry can play in making the decisions. It is in the planning and in 
the interplay that you can get at that stage that I think, for example, the British 
and Americans would be better than us. 

Mr. HARKNESS: What exactly do you mean by this, by participation in : 
planning? : 
Mr. WIncH: Under 8 (a)? q 
Mr. GOLDEN: I would say that we have not yet exhausted the possibility a 


of exchanging views between government and industry for the formulation of 
policy. 


Mr. HARKNESS: The reason I asked is that on my Own personal experi- 
ence— 


Mr. GOLDEN: I am giving you an answer based on my own personal 
experience. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I do not see how this thing can be done. I do not know 
how it could be worked. 


Mr. GOLDEN: Perhaps I can answer it this way, that it is my understand- 
ing that the British and Americans have been able to go somewhat further 
than we have found it advisable to do in this country without going anywhere 
nearly as far as participating in making decisions, which I understood you to 
say earlier. It is my understanding that they have been able to go further than 
we have found it advisable to do in this country. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I might be allowed in clarification to say, interms | 
of discussions between industry and defence are you thinking of evening out — ; 
the peaks and valleys of industry or specifics of what types of equipment — 
should be ordered. ee 


Mr, GOLDEN: I think in the specifics, about particular types of equipment, 
you are in very real trouble. There is a lot you can do before you get down to 
that in exchanging ideas on what the services have in mind and how this would 4 
relate to the capabilities of an industry; when you might place an order; and a 
so on. In addition to that, a better understanding of what the long term plan- 
ning is. This has disadvantages as well as advantages. You might go off and @ 
do something because you think the long term planning will go one way, and 
with the full consideration of all the problems it might go the other way. I 
will admit that it is our view that we have not gone as far as it appears that 
other countries have been able to do in this field. ne 

Mr. WINCH: Exactly what do you mean by private industry—in the con- ie 
clusions 8(a)—-can serve national interests beyond those of defence alone? aa 

Mr. HARKNESS: The thing I am getting at is whether or not it is practical 


and really a good thing, we will say, to have the aircraft industry exerting 
sufficient pressure through their putting forward their ideas and so on to act 
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j Mr. Ge. pee: “You have added one or two adjectives which are ae in our 
Bi: i aA lee. 
i Mr. HARKNESS: I want to know what you mean. 
Mr. GOLDEN: That is not what we had in mind. 
Mr. WiIncH: Under 8(a) you have said “can serve national interest beyond 
_ those of defence alone.’”’ You have made there a definite statement. Are you 
prepared to back that up? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. Are you asking this question? 
a The CHAIRMAN: I believe Mr. Harkness has the floor. 
a Mr. HARKNESS: Thank you. I oes we have gone far enough in that par- 
a ticular line. 
There is one other question I would like to ask. To what extent have you 
' been able to secure sales in Australia and particularly in regard to their new 
' program of re-armament which is fairly extensive for Australia. Are there 
- reasonable prospects of participation apart from sales of Caribou? 

Mr. GOLDEN: I could not answer that. 

Mr. STEVENSON: The C-41 trainer is a contender in training. Other than 
the Caribou that is the largest, I believe. 

Mr. HARKNESS: It is still a contender? 
q Mr. STEVENSON: I understand so. 
o: Mr. HARKNESS: On the basis of Prime Minister Menzies speech in the house, 
_ JI thought it was not. That is one of the reasons I asked this question. 


Mr. PLANT: Mr. Wooll was the leader of the mission to the far east. 


ee Mr. Harkness: I thought Australia was one of the areas to which we 
_ should be able to sell more goods than we have been able to sell in the past. 
I thought as a result of your mission, particularly as Australia is engaged in 
' aconsiderable re-armament program, the aircraft industry might get a better 
' share than they have in the past. 
: Mr. Woo.Li: They were greatly surprised that Canada had the depth of 
_ industry that we are talking about today. We were encouraged to acquaint 
- ourselves with the air attache in Washington. There were two specific cases. 
_ These are things you do not find out if you do not go. 
a One of our companies had a simulator which was of interest to Qantas, a 
_ large Australian airline. They did not realize that this type of equipment was 
' made available in Canada and they would have never known it if we had not 
_ shown the slides produced here today. 
a The safety device on the tail end of the Argus, which was shown, they 
- were not aware of such a device. Both governments gave invitations that when 
_ their representatives went to the United States that they would travel the extra 
_ miles to come to Ottawa to see both these companies. 
iS Further, we had Ian Fleming, who was on defence research, in Canada 
back in July. This was a follow-up of a visit we had with him, and he toured 
_ some of our facilities. 
e We, on the mission, are quite certain there is going to be more interest 
- in Australia and New Zealand as a result of the mission. 
| These people are now aware of our capabilities and are willing to deal 
_ with us if the price and product is right. It is up to us to meet the requirements. 


4 Mr. SmitH: I would gather from the presentation and what we have seen 
_ that the Canadian air industry is perhaps supplementary or complementary to 
_ the United States, that there are a great deal of components, and many are of 
_ American origin and related to American built. 
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Mr. GOLDEN: That is one aspect of the situation. It is not the whole 
story. But certainly it is true. It is one aspect of it. Dy 

Mr. SMITH: It seems that air industries in Canada have taken a turn and 
no longer are trying to produce the prestige weapons that have acceptance in 
another country. They are rather producing equipment that is perhaps—I do 
not mean prestige in the sense of quality but the type where our national pride 
is involved and limiting their field to what is more suitable for a country the 
size of Canada. 

Mr. GoupEeNn: I do not think that is a decision that industry makes. That 
is very largely a decision which government makes. 

Mr. SMITH: It would seem to have been made in some because I do not 
notice that we are producing—I do not like the use of the word Arrows. 


Mr. GOLDEN: I gave the answer. Private companies do not build Arrows on 
their own. They only do it when they get contracts from government depart- 
ments. : 


Mr. SMITH: You speak of a large amount of exports. A fair percentage 
of the exports come as a result of defence sharing and international agreements, 
is that right? 


Mr. GOLDEN: That is so. 


Mr. SmitH: Is there any way of determining what counter balancing per- 
centage of purchases which we have been required to make from other allied 
countries in order to generate this dollar value of exports? 


Mr. GOLDEN: We do not have any better figures than the ones published 
by the Department of Defence Production. 


Mr. SMITH: In the research and development, I think maybe I am being 
inaccurate. I think a lot of the companies particularly in the electronics field 
are subsidiaries of American companies. For instance, Litton Industries is one 
that occurs to me. How is your research and development program? Is it these 
companies that do research? Is it tied in with the parent company, some sort of 
allocation of your research direction? 


Mr. GOLDEN: This varies very much depending on individual companies. 
I think it is fair to say that many of the companies in the air industry in Canada 


are subsidiaries of British or American firms. That is so. I can only give you 


a general industry answer without getting into individual company cases which 
I am not competent to give or would not be proper for me to do. In general, 
it is my firm belief that there is no real impediment to doing research and 
development in Canada, as a result of foreign ownership. A significant amount 
of research and development is now going on in these companies. 


Mr. SMITH: In research projects are they generated, generally speaking, 
by the military coming to you and saying, we want such and such a type of 
electrical equipment or something or do the individual companies think of it 
and go to the Department of National Defence and National Research and say 
we would like one of these? Which is the prime source? 


Mr. GOLDEN: At the moment very litle Research and Development is 
generated from national defence, and the amount going to a company from 
D.N.D. is not important. There has been some discussion, as you know, as to 
whether it should start getting important again. At the moment it is not im- 
portant. Historically it has been of very great importance and it may be again, 
but it is not at the moment. 

The other part of the answer is, some of these ideas are generated by the 
company and some of them are generated jointly, and sometimes it is not the 
specific ideas, but it is a long term research and development program out of 
which things occur from time to time. 
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Mr. SMITH: Returning to exports for just a moment and relating again 
to the trade mission that went abroad, I would like to go back and ask one 
question. I suppose some of the American subsidiaries have been established 
in Canada directly resulting from defence sharing agreements and allocations? 


Mr. GOLDEN: I would not like to speak off the cuff on that. I find it hard to 
remember any case of a company which was set up as a result of defence 
sharing. I cannot think of any company that was set up because of that. 


Mr. SMITH: In the past, we have had a problem in the Department of 
Trade and Commerce and in other companies where the Canadian subsidiaries 
were forbidden—I am quite sure Mr. Golden is aware of those—to attempt to 
sell the product they were making in Canada if it was, in any way, in competi- 
tion with the product the parent company was making in the States. 

Mr. GOLDEN: We find Canadian controls quite restrictive enough. We do. 
not need any others. 


Mr. SMITH: You do not find any prohibitions from the parent company in 
this regard? 

Mr. GoupEN: No. The Canadian export permit situation is quite enough 
to cope with. I have never heard of anything else. 


Mr. SmitTH: The final question is, and this relates to Mr. Drury’s evidence 
the other day, we were given a table which showed the spread, the allocation 
of defence spending and there was a certain amount of discussion in the com- 
mittee about that. It was misleading in certain aspects because it spoke of 
dollars rather than of man hours. Mr. Drury said that the airplane man- 
ufacturers could easily supply man hour figures, that shipbuilders could easily 
supply man hour figures, but that the difficulty of getting that type of informa- 
tion and relating it to the impact of defence spending came from the electronic 
industry. I am quite sure the electronic industry forms a large part of the 
industry. Is that such a hard statistic to get? 


Mr. PLANT: In an ordinary electronic concern manufacturing, 50 per cent 
of the cost includes all mark-ups and profits. Fifty per cent is represented in 
purchase of parts. In one equipment there are 64 parts. Those parts are made 
by various suppliers. It would be extremely difficult for me or any manager 
of any of the electronic companies to find out from suppliers what the man 
hours are that went into the supply of the numerous parts. 

Mr. SmItTH: You say it is a real practical difficulty? 

Mr. PLANT: I think it would be extremely difficult to come up with any- 
thing as accurate as the aircraft manufacturers—so many man hours per pound 
of an airplane. It would be very difficult indeed because of the multitudinous 
suppliers and parts. 

Mr. SmitH: That is the last question I had and it arose from the fact that 
you were trying to determine a more accurate method of finding out the impact 
of the spending on the general economy which I think can be best measured 
in the end by the number of man hour jobs it gives to employees somewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before I proceed with Mr. Temple, I think it is most 
unlikely that we will conclude our questioning by one o’clock and I would 
suggest, with the agreement of the committee that we might adjourn. It is 
now 10 minutes to one. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Could we proceed until one? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I am glad to see that the exports are up. Tell me about the 
domestic market, is it up as well? 


Mr. GoLpEN: No. The domestic market is down. 
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Mr. TEMPLE: Now, on page 2 at the bottom you speak of the competitive- 
ness in the field that you have entered up to this time. I suppose it is a question 
of actual dollar loss—that is one type of competition—than originality of 
design, the design itself, and the quality. Do we, in Canada, specialize in the 
originality of design and quality? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Oh no. I would not make a claim like that. I do make the 
claim that we are genuinely and internationally competitive when you compare 
apples with apples and do not go off and compare apples with oranges. We do 
have a general capability in original design and in research and development. 
We are trying to point out that we are not in some of the most glamorous and 
most exotic aspects of the field. This is well known to the members. We do not 
cover the whole spectrum in those areas. We have these capabilities. We are 
not saying we are better than other people. 

Mr. Tempe: I am talking of various types of components that go into it. 
The F-104 aircraft components are designed here in Canada. Are they a little 
better than the original ones designed in the United States? 

Mr. GOLDEN: We must remember that the F-104 was a United States 
designed aircraft and not many changes were made. Some were made, but not 
many. Yet, it was produced in Canada. What I am prepared to say is, after 
pre-production costs were absorbed in this country our quality and performance 
in that aircraft was at least—I am putting the lowest denominator on it—as 
good as in the United States. 

Mr. TEMPLE: I am going to talk about the fuel control pumps. Have we 
made modifications that we feel— 

Mr. GOLDEN: I am getting out of my depth now. 

Mr. PLant: It is very difficult to deal with them as representative of the 
whole industry without talking about someone specifically. Let us talk of the 
ARC 522 radio which you saw there designated as 618WP. That is the radio 
designed and repackaged completely from an original design of 1955. It is a 
completely Canadian radio. It is not built anywhere in the United States. It 
is a first class piece of equipment. I use it as one example because I know it. 
I expect there are others. There are other pieces of equipment such as the PHI 
pilot indicator. It is a completely Canadian product. No one else has any device 
quite like it. It is made under licence elsewhere as Mr. Smith says. 

Those are a couple of examples. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Then we produce the 104, and we have been producing them? 
Can we produce them economically dollar for dollar as in the United States? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. : 

Mr. TEMPLE: Can we produce them more economically? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes sir. 

Mr, TEMPLE: How is the hydrofoil coming along? When are you expecting 
a prototype? 

Mr. PLant: I do not believe anyone knows. 

Mr. STEVENSON: It is on schedule. We are supplying the power plants. 


Mr. WINCH: Do I understand that the hydrofoil was a Canadian develop- 
ment—are you saying that? Of the companies we have here there is only one 
Canadian company which is concerned with this? 


Mr. PLANT: I did not understand the question. 
Mr. SmitH: He has left us too. 
The CHAIRMAN: I did not hear that statement. 


Mr. WINCH: I got the answer from you that there was one part that you 
know of, that is the engine. 
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The CHAIRMAN: There was only one representative amongst the witnesses 


who knows. 


Mr. SmitH: This is being developed jointly with the Canadian navy. 
Mr. HARKNESS: The defence research board has been working on this for 
a number of years, extending back to 10 years. It has drawn up various types 
of plans and has investigated hydrofoils. It came up with a specific program 
which was then adopted a little over two or three years ago. This is the one 
that is now being worked on. 
Mr. TEMPLE: How many companies have the commercial version of 
the C-44? 
Mr. GOLDEN: There are four that come to my mind, four companies. I can 
think of four companies, in two separate countries; but perhaps there are more. 
Mr. Tempie: Are countries and companies still interested in purchasing 
the C-44? | 
’ Mr. GoupEN: I would hope so, but I do not know the answer. 
Mr. TEMPLE: That completes my questioning. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is just about one o’clock. Before we recess, there are a 
couple of items of business. 
First of all, with the statement made this morning by Mr. Golden 


_ there was a list of member companies of Air Industries Association of Canada 


that I think probably we should include with the report, with the permission 


_ of the committee. 


Agreed. | 

There is one other item. At the last meeting the committee asked for 
some information of the breakdown of the Department of National Defence 
expenditures by province across the country. I now have that information and 
will table it now, and it will be included in the report of our last meeting. 

Mr. MacLean: As an appendix? 

(See Appendix “A” to Issue No. 22) 

The CHAIRMAN: We agreed it would be included at the point it was re- 
ferred to in the Evidence. 

We will meet immediately after the orders of the day. It is rather difficult 
to say what time—perhaps about 3.30. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I call the meeting to order. 

Dr. McMillan is the next questioner on my list. 


Mr. McMiILuLaAn: To what extent do imports of parts and of material enter 
into the production of aircraft? 


Mr. GoLpEN: They play a greater or lesser role depending on the type of 
item you are talking about. 

Canada imports almost all of its light aircraft of the kind flown by indi- 
viduals. Canada imports all of its large aircraft used by T.C.A. and C.P.A. 
and so on. 


Mr. McMriuuan: I did not mean that; I was referring to production in 
Canada. 


Mr. GoLpEN: Yes, there is a significant foreign content of many of the 
things produced in Canada. 


Mr. McMI.Luan: I think you said there were 34,000 men employed in the 


a industry. Are they pretty well employed all the time? Have they steady 


employment? 


Mr. GoLpEN: No, this is a variable figure; it goes up and down. It has 
been higher and it has been lower. 
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Mr. McMILLAN: In the first six months of 1964 two or three people here 
have referred to the fact that the exports were up by 136 per cent to $122 
million. 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. 


Mr. McMiuuawn: It is hard for me to arrive at that $500 million mathe- 
matically. 

Mr. GOLDEN: The exports to which I am referring are mentioned on page 4. 
The total value includes the very substantial exports of electronics components 
in our industry. . 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not keep its figures in that way and 
that is why in paragraph 4 on page 4 the exports of the first six months of 
1964, which represent a rise of 136 per cent over the same period of 1963, 
exclude electronics. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics do not keep their figures 
in a way that can include the electronics portion. 

Mr. McMituan: That could be very considerable? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. 


Mr. McMitLtan: Would you say from your experience over the years 
that you have any criticism or could make any comment on the awarding of 
contracts with the defence procurement— 


Mr. PLANT: That is a pretty tough one for a former deputy minister. 


Mr. McMiLtuan: —having in mind the competitive bids of the products 
and so forth. 


Mr. GOLDEN: I think Mr. Stevenson’s answer is the right one. Individual 
companies do not like it when they lose, but I do not think the industry has 
any complaint to make in that regard. 


Mr. McMILLAN: You are subsidized to a certain extent in research? 
Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, sir. 
Mr. McMILLan: But in no other way? 


Mr. GOLDEN: We tend to think of it not as a subsidy but certainly it is 
a monetary contribution by the taxpayer; there is no question about that. 


Mr. McNutty: It is a stimulus? 

Mr. GOLDEN: It is a stimulus, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McNulty. 

Mr. McNuuty: Is membership in the Air Industries Association voluntary? 
Can any company who wishes to explore or work in this field join this 
association? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. 

Mr. PLANT: Subject to the approval of the board of directors. It is not a 
dogmatic thing. 

Mr. McNu.tty: What requirements would the board of directors demand 
of a new member? 


Mr. GOLDEN: We have several classifications of membership. The major 
classification is for companies which are actually engaged in the manufacture, 
repair, overhaul and maintenance of aircraft, aircraft electronics, communica- 
tions, navigation equipment and so on. Then we have other classes of member- 
ship which include people who are associated with the industry. For instance, 
several of the oil companies which deal very extensively with the aircraft 
industry are associate members of the association. 


Mr. McMi.uan: May I ask a supplementary question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Dr. McMillan. 
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Mr. McMILLAN: Would the steel industry, making heat resistant steel, be 
eligible? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, sir, and in fact several companies which are suppliers of 
materials to the aircraft industry are members of Air Industries Association. 


, Mr. McMILLAN: Canada Steel? 
Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, and Drummond McCall and so on. 


Mr. McNu.tty: This is not a closed shop? Any industry having the proper 
qualifications and equipment and everything could request membership? For 
example, McKinnon Industries could request membership? 


Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, sir. 


Mr. McNuuty: What proportion of the member companies are United 
States subsidiaries or foreign subsidiaries? 


Mr. GOLDEN: I cannot answer that but I think it is common knowledge that 

many of the major companies in the industry are either British owned or 

_ British controlled or United States owned or controlled. I cannot go much 
further than that. 


Mr. McNutty: Is there any impetus in the industry or the association 
among the membership that the endeavour should be to include more Cana- 
dian content? | 

Mr. GoLpEN: This is not a matter with which, as an association, we have 
ever concerned ourselves. A company that qualifies under the terms of our 
charter and which is accepted by the directors becomes a member, and that is it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch. 


Mr. WINcH: Mr. Chairman, I have three questions which I would like to 
put to the witnesses, but in order to ask my three questions I want to be com- 
pletely fair to Mr. Golden and I would therefore ask first of all, because it is 
not on our record and I think it should be, whether Mr. Golden would be good 
enough to tell us on what basis he is submitting this brief by Air Industries 

_ Association of Canada. What is your position on that? 
Z In the second place, what has been your business occupation this last 25 
_ years? 

Mr. GOLDEN: I will be glad to tell you both of those things. 

I am submitting this brief because I am the paid, full time president of Air 
Industries Association of Canada. 

The last 25 years takes you back to 1939. In 1939 I was a law student 

. at the University of Manitoba law school. 


Mr. Piton: Did you pass your exams? 


j Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, sir, in 1941 I passed my exams and in the same week 
I enlisted in the Winnipeg Grenadiers. I was then shipped to Jamaica and 
then to Hong Kong. I was discharged from the army in December of 1945. 

| I commenced the practice of law in Winnipeg on January 1, 1946. I went 
to Oxford university in the fall of 1946 and came back in the summer of 1947. 
I resumed the practice of law at that time, and at the same time I taught 
law at the University of Manitoba. 

In 1951 I joined the Department of Defence Production as director of the 
legal branch. In 1952 I became the associate general counsel of the Department 
of Defence Production. In 1953 I was appointed assistant deputy minister, 
and in 1954 on September 1, I was appointed deputy minister of defence 
- production. 

In 1962, on July 1, I resigned as deputy minister of defence production 
and was appointed president of Air Industries Association of Canada. I relin- 
quished that position on July 25, 1963, on appointment as deputy minister of 
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industry. I resigned as deputy minister of industry on July 1, 1964, and ‘was. ay 


reappointed president of the Air Industries Association of Canada. 


Mg 


Mr. WincH: Thank you very much. I think you realize the importance ae 


of this. 


brief to our committee as the president of Air Industries Association of 
Canada? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. 

Mr. WincH: That is the official capacity? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. 

Mr. WINcH: I therefore, Mr. Chairman, have three questions to put to the 
witness. 

This morning you also presented to our committee some members of Air 
Industries Association of Canada. 

Mr. GOLDEN: That is so. 

Mr. WincH: If my addition is correct, there are 91 members of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. GOLDEN: That is so. 

Mr. WincH: That is correct? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. 

Mr. WiIncH: Ninety-one members? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, sir. 


Mr. WINcH: From your knowledge as president of Air Industries Asso- — 


ciation of Canada could you tell this committee—and in particular of course, 
Mr. Deachman and myself—if you have any knowledge of the potentialities 
and capabilities of the province of British Columbia as, let us say, from the 
last world war when we had the Boeing aircraft and we had the production 


of the Beaufort guns on behalf of the United Kingdom. We did to my personal — 


and confidential knowledge at that time a great deal of electronics works. 
Will you tell me if there is any basic reasoning or understanding which you 
can convey to this committee why of 91 members of the association there is 
only one from British Columbia? Are you telling me that British Columbia 
can only have one member? . 


Mr. Assetin (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): They are very selective! 

Mr. Goupen: I have not answered the question yet and therefore I am 
not telling you anything. 

Mr. WincH: I am asking you if you can tell me. 


Mr. GoLtpen: All right This is a voluntary association of companies en- 
gaged in the air industries of Canada. It is not a part of the association job 
to deal with this matter. 

If you are asking for my opinion as an individual, I am quite prepared 
to give it, but I have no opinion as president of Air Industries Association. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Griace): May I ask a_ supplementary 
question? 

Can the witness tell us whether he turned down any application for mem- 
bership from British Columbia? 

Mr. GoLpDEN: No, I did not. 

Mr. WINcH: In view of the fact that 2.9 per cent of all defence contracts 
go to British Columbia as compared to over 90 per cent to Quebec, can you give 
us any indication from your knowledge of the capabilities of British Columbia? 
Or is that an unfair question? 


So your experience is in legal practice. However, you are presenting this _ 
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Mr. eens SALLY. know - is ee where the eornpanics are located, and pre- 


sumably that is why these companies get the contracts, but it is not a ugar: ea ee 


with which the association as such has concerned eal 


Mr. LAMBERT: On this point, Mr. Golden, as a former member of the 
Department of Defence Production can you say if you published every fort- 
night a list of contracts? 


Mr. GoLpEN: The department did. 
Mr. LAMBERT: And the department still does? 
Mr. GoupEen: And it still does. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It is on the basis of home adresses that the Statieiics are 
compiled. ; 


Mr. GoLpEN: That is so. 


Mr. LAMBERT: And you will agree that those are quite misleading? For 
instance, every blessed gallon of fuel oil and fuel that Imperial Oil sells is 
either listed from Ottawa or Toronto even though it is produced out on the» 
west coast and on the prairies. 


Mr. GOLDEN: That is so. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Therefore those statistics as they are compiled are often 
meaningless? 

Mr. WINcH: Will you agree with that? 

Mr. GOLDEN: The statistics I think can be very meaningless, ve 

Mr. LAMBERT: Not meaningless—misleading. 

Mr. GoLDEN: Misleading, yes. 


Mr. WincH: I will now ask my second question. 

Of the 91 companies which are voluntary members of the Air Industries 
Association of Canada I notice two, Imperial Oil Limited of Toronto, Ontario, 
and Shell Canada Limited, aviation department. Of all the oil companies in 
Canada—and there are many—there are only two here. Both of these, if my 
knowledge is correct and I think it is, are foreign owned. Imperial Oil is 
~ owned in the United States by Standard Oil and Shell Oil of Canada is owned 
in the United Kingdom and Holland and elsewhere. 

May I ask what is the type of work they are doing in connection with air 
industries? I presume it is on aviation fuel. However, both—and I repeat, both 
—are completely foreign owned and they are the only two that you mention as 
being members of your association. 

May I ask you this, Mr. Golden? The work of the members of your associa- 
tion must be research work or something that has a connection with aviation. 
In the case of the oil companies mentioned one, Imperial Oil, is owned by 
Standard Oil in the United States and the other, Shell Oil of Canada, is owned 
by companies in two or three countries of the world. On what basis are they 
members of your association? And what kind of work do they do? 

Mr. GoLpEN: I am not familiar enough with all their operations to give you 
a definite answer, but as far as I know neither of them is engaged in any re- 
search which is directly related to the activities of the Air Industries Associa- 
tion, although they may be. 

Mr. WINcH: Will you stop ent there? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. 

Mr. WINcH: You say to your knowledge there are only two of the 91 com- 
panies, and as you as president say you have no knowledge of any research 
that they are doing which connects them with the air industry. I then ask 
on what basis are they members of the Air Industries Association? 
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Mr. GOLDEN: They are members because they qualify under our charter 
as companies which are involved with air industries. They are major suppliers 
to major contractors, and they support the work of our association as they do 
the work of the many associations to which they belong. s 

Mr. WINCH: Can you explain how they support the work of your associa- 
tion if they are not, as you say, to your knowledge connected in any way with 
air association research or otherwise? chase 

Mr. GOLDEN: I have forgotten now whether they are associate or affiliate 
members. We do have a classification—there is no reason why I should hesitate 
to give it to you. 

Mr. WiNcH: Are all these 91 members direct or associate members? 

Mr. GoupeN: There are three classifications of membership. I will tell 
you exactly what they are. 

Imperial Oil is an affiliate member and Shell Oil is an affiliate member; 
and that is a classification of people who have no vote, who cannot serve on 
the board of directors, but who wish to associate themselves with the work of 
the association. 

Mr. WINCH: You have no information of any research? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McNulty had a supplementary question. 


Mr. McNutty: I was just wondering whether these oil companies could 
not be working on commercial fuel which might indirectly benefit the industry. 


Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, I am not saying they do not do the most exciting and 
exotic research in the world. All I am saying is that I do not know of any 
research they are doing which I, as president of Air Industries Association of 
Canada, would necessarily know about. They are members of our association 
and they have joined with the others in the work of our association. They are 
affiliate members. 

Mr. WincH: You cannot tell us, as president of the association, what 
they are doing which has a direct connection with the air industries of Canada? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Except, as I have said, as major suppliers to the aircraft 
industry. 

Mr. WincH: Not on research? 


Mr. GoLDEN: I am not going to say they are not, but not to my personal 
knowledge. 


Mr. WINCH: Would it be possible for this committee to ask the witness 
to ascertain this information? 


Mr. GoupEN: I do not think I have any status to ask them. 
Mr. WINCH: You are the president. 


Mr, GOLDEN: Yes, I am the president of the association but I do not have 
authority to question people about their private affairs in that way. I do not 
know, Mr. Chairman, but I will do whatever you rule. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we can ask Mr. Golden to inquire of a 
private company their activities. I have some doubts as to the relevance of 
the information in any event. 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, the relevance is this. We have now received 
this morning a most comprehensive brief from Mr. Golden, presented by him 
as president of the Air Industries Association of Canada, in which as president 
he outlines certain aspects and asks indirectly—if I may put it that way— 
for our support. Two of the companies are oil companies. I am asking just 
what is their relationship with the aircraft industry. 


Mr. Chairman, I thought that would be a reasonable question. 
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The CHarirMAN: I think, Mr. Winch, Mr. Golden has answered that. There 


are certain classes of company that are associate members of the association 
who are suppliers to the industry. Both of these companies I know, both from 


personal knowledge and from Mr. Golden’s statement, supply fuel to the indus- 


try and therefore they are qualified for associate membership. 


I think perhaps it might be cleared up if Mr. Golden could give us a 


- description of the categories of membership under which they fit. 


Mr. GOLDEN: I could and should, but I do not think I have it with me. 

We have three classes of membership. We have ordinary industrial mem- 
bers, we have associate members and we have affiliate members. The two oil 
companies referred to by Mr. Winch are affiliate members and, as it happens, 
affiliate members do not have a vote and cannot sit on the board of directors. 

Industrial and associate memberships are not greatly different, but the 
ordinary difference is than an industrial member is someone who is actually 
engaged in the manufacture or production of an air industry product. An 
associate member is one, in many cases, who is a supplier to the manufacturer. 

Mr. Wincnw: Mr. Chairman, may I then come to my third question? I 
admit this may be a rough question. 

I went over the 91 companies listed in the luncheon adjournment. Am I 
correct, Mr. Golden, in saying that every company concerned in aircraft pro- 
duction is a member of your association? Am I correct in that? 


Mr. GOLDEN: I do not think that is right. There is an Avian Company in 


Canada and they are not members of the association. 


Mr. WincH: They work on production of aircraft? 

Mr. GoLDEN: As you well know, production has a technical meaning. They 
are building an aircraft. 

Mr. WINCH: I mean the actual building of an aircraft. 

Mr. GOLDEN: They are building an aircraft and they are not members 
of our association. 

Mr. WincH: Is every major aircraft production company a member of 
your association? 

_ Mr. GoLpEN: Yes. 

Mr. WincH: Then this is my question, Mr. Chairman: I have been most 
disturbed—and I will put it in that way—with regard to the pattern of con- 
tracts allocated by the Department of Defence Production through the orders 
of the Department of National Defence. They appear to have to buy not only 
two aircraft or 30 aircraft or 75 aircraft but also they have to buy material 
supply. We have had evidence that on two Comets they had to buy $1 million 
worth of supplies. 

Would you tell this committee whether or not it is a part of any contract 
in buying planes that you must buy, as part of that contract, certain amounts 
or a certain percentage of replacement parts? Will you give us a straight 
answer on that? 

The CHAIRMAN: May I ask for clarification on that. When you say ‘‘must” 
do you mean that the buyer insists or do you mean that there is such a require- 
ment? 

Mr. WincH: No, I am asking whether the supplying firm lays it down as 
a principle that if you buy a certain number of aircraft you have to buy a 


certain number of replacement parts. 


May we have the answer to that. 
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Mr. GoLpEN: I am sorry, sir, I do not think I am an expert witness in 
this regard. I have never heard of it. There are generally accepted standards 
of spares which one buys when one orders aircraft or engines, but I have 
never heard it suggested that one must buy, nor are many vendors in a position 
to lay down such conditions. . 


Mr. WiINcH: Could you tell us then, from your knowledge as president 
of this association, what you anticipate will be the requirement on a purchase 
order for a given number of planes—supplies in case of crash or otherwise. 


Mr. WincH: Could you do it on a percentage basis? 


Mr. PLANT: Yes, but percentages vary, depending on whether it is intended 
for commercial or military use. 


Mr. WIncH: I am talking about military. 
Mr. PLANT: It varies between airplanes and engines. 


Mr. WINCH: Well, I will wipe out the engines. Let us say on a straight air- 
craft itself? 


Mr. STEVENSON: It is 25 to 30 per cent. 


Mr. PLANT: This would include electronic equipment and test equipment, 
and everything else, Mr. Winch. I think that your question was, does the 
supplier insist that Ne procuring authority purchase so and so, and I think 
the answer could be in a flat negative. 


Mr. WINCH: Fine. This is the first time I have ever got a direct answer. 
Mr. PLANT: The seller, he is entirely in the hands of the company. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): The purchaser usually insists on 
having available a supply of spare parts. Would that not be the situation in most 
cases, that the purchaser requires this? 


Mr. PLant: Well, in dealing with the supplier, the purchaser establishes an 
organization, or a committee, which they call a spares provisioning committee 
and these are the users who, having regard to their experience and the advice 
that they get from the anus draw what might be called lifetime spares, two 
year spares, or whatever it might be. Now this is is always a matter of judg- 
ment, particularly in new equipment. Who can say whether this tube is going 
to burn out or whether these tires are going to stand up to ten landings or 50 
landings? It is a matter of judgment. 


Mr. GOLDEN: And it is also a matter of judgment as to how long the line 
will be in existence. If the line producing something goes down or out, of 
course, if you wish to keep the equipment in use over the years, you have to 
buy lifetime spares at the first stage. 

Mr. WincuH: Mr. Chairman, I think this is the first time in this committee, 
or any other committee, that I have got a direct answer. You were saying, sir, 
that as far as the supplier is concerned they never include any demand or re- 
quirement on the purchase of replacements. Are you saying that, sir? 


Mr. Puant: Mr. Winch, when my sales people try to sell something they 
never put any demand on the customer in that respect. 


Mr. WINCH: Then I will give give you an example of two Comets; we got 
$1 million of spares then. That is the order of the Department of Defence 
Production; it is not a requirement on the purchaser. Would you said that? 


Mr. PLANT: This is a requirement presumably laid down by the user of the 
airplane, the air force, who then require the Department of Defence Production 
to procure these spares. 

Mr. WINCH: You said it may go between 15 and 35 per cent. Now, does the 
producer of the aircraft in Canada advise the Department of National Defence, 
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or the Department of Defence Production what they think might be the possible 
required replacements in the event of a crash? 


Mr. STEVENSON: Yes, they do. 

Mr. WINcH: How do you base it at 15 to 35 per cent? 

Mr. STEVENSON: It depends on the type of aircraft, the number, the usage 
and so on. 

Mr. WincH: When I say you, I am sorry, I do not mean you personally, but 
as the Air Industries Association do you make a recommendation to the defence 
department? 

Mr. GoupEN: The Air Industries Association never negotiates contracts, 
never deals with contracting parties, has nothing to do with individual products. 
It is merely a trade association. Individual companies do all the things you are 
speaking about. 

Mr. WINcH: You are before this committee representing all these com- 
panies, so I presume that you know their basis of negotiations? 


Mr. GOuLpEN: As long as it is understood we tell you what we think com- 
panies do. 

Mr. WiINcH: In your 91 members here do you make recommendations, or 
do you not? 

The CHAIRMAN: I wonder, Mr. Winch, if in this area we would not get 
better answers from the people in the Department of National Defence who 
actually set up the requirements for spares? They are the ones who have the 
- whole knowledge of the whole range of spare requirements. For instance, there 
is not an airframe manufacturer represented here who could answer how his 
_ branch of the industry carries on. 

Mr. WINcH: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but we now have the president and 
his colleagues of the industry, and they represent 91 companies, and you 
know, quite bluntly, I am going to get some answers from them as to who 
are the suppliers. We can get certain answers from the department, yes, but 
we may get more information today. 

Mr. GOLDEN: Sir, we will answer anything you think we should answer 
which lies within our field of competence, but I think I must say again that 
we do not negotiate for contracts, nor deal with contracting departments. Any 
answers we have given in the last few minutes come from our own personal 
knowledge, and the fact that some of the gentlemen here operate companies, 
but the association does not deal with matters like that. 

Mr. WIincH: Mr. Golden, then should we completely ignore your brief this 
morning, because this brief has to deal with the matter of procurement, the 
matter of sales, the matter of relationship of export and domestic. It has to 
do with every phase, so it surely must be based on your own knowledge of 
company operations. 


The CHAIRMAN: Their brief is a brief dealing with policy for an industry 
as a whole, which is a vastly different thing from details of the individual mem- 
bers forming component parts of that industry. 


Mr. WINCH: How do you separate the industry as a whole from its com- 
ponent parts? 


Mr. PLANT: Mr. Winch, I thought I did say this morning that I am the 
elected representative, or the chairman of the board of the Air Industries 
Association and under no circumstances does this association represent as 
a lobby any one particular company, and Mr. Golden I think has made it very 
clear that under no circumstances does the industry enter into any contractual 
negotiations with any of the procurement authorities, be they civil or govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. WINCH: You are speaking on behalf of 91 companies. 
Mr. AssELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grice): Could we get on to the business? 
Mr. LAMBERT: All this heckling is wasting time. | 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest, Mr. Winch, we do have at least half a dozen 
other people who would like to ask questions, that we could move along. 


(Translation) . 
Mr. LESsARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): I would like to question Mr. Plant in 
French. I am sure he speaks French. 


Mr. PLanT: A little. 
Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Mr. Plant, my questions will be quite brief. 


(Text) 
Mr. PLANT: I am very sorry. I did not hear the first part of the question. 


The CHAIRMAN: How much of the $500 million is with the government? 


Mr. GoLpEN: I do not think I can give that answer, because there are a 
number of different ways of dealing with the government. There is the prime 
contract and subcontract, and we do not segregate our figures in that way. 
The major contracts are always listed by the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion, and then are published regularly. We aggregate all the contracts, but 
include subcontracts as well, and we do not segregate our figures in that way. 
We try to segregate them between home and export. 


(Translation) 

Mr. LESsarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): In the brief the president submitted this 
morning a figure of $500,000,000 is mentioned for the business turnover of 
all your companies in 1963. Could you tell us what percentage of that business 
was transacted with the government?... 

Very well, there is a question I want to ask in that connection and I 
shall revert to it later. You are not able to give us an approximate figure? 
For instance, if I suggested that your companies do 50% of their business with 
the Canadian government would that be exaggerated? 


(Text) 


Mr. GoLDEN: My machine is not working, and my French is not good 
enough. 


The CHAIRMAN: The question, Mr. Golden, was could you give any 
approximate idea? If Mr. Lessard said 50 per cent of your business was 
transacted with the government would that figure be too high? 


Mr. GOLDEN: With the Canadian government? 
Mr. LEessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Yes. 


Mr. GoLDEN: Recently it is not that high; historically, perhaps, it is 
correct, but recently it is not that high. 


‘\ 


(Translation) 


Mr. Lressarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): You mentioned exports a while ago. You 
have stated in your report, I think, that 50% of your business was in exports. 
With regard to the $500,000,000 of production could you give us an idea of 
what percentage of items were imported in that amount? For example, with 
regard to an aircraft produced in Canada and sold to the United States or 
elsewhere, what percentage of the parts would be imported and not actually 
produced in Canada? Would it be just part of the assembly? Could you give 
us a rough idea? 
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(Text) 


Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, well it is easier to agree with a general proposition 
than to give exact figures. It is perfectly true that there is a foreign content 
in almost every aircraft produced, or engine, but after you agree with the 
general proposition, I do not know where you go from there, because it varies 
enormously. If you get a long production run, the foreign content is likely 
to be very low, if you get a short production run, the foreign content is likely 
to be correspondingly higher, because you have a smaller number of products 
against which to amortize the cost of setting up to do it, and the only answer 
I can give to that question is that there is such a foreign content in most of 
these products. It varies from a very small foreign content in some items, 
to a substantial one in others, and correspondingly and conversely there is a 
Canadian content in a large number of foreign aircraft, just as there is a 
foreign content in a large number of Canadian aircraft. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Then if my understanding is correct and 
if I relate your statement to the one Mr. Drury made last week, when the 
government lets contracts to a Canadian aircraft firm it is to some extent as 
if we were also subsidizing the American industry since, for the contracts 
we are going to let to the Canadian firms, we are going to pay for parts 
manufactured in the United States or elsewhere even though I recognize 
that on the rebound we make a profit on the Canadian production sold to the 
United States. Do you recognize that? 


(Text) 

Mr. GOLDEN: Well, I hesitate to comment on a statement of Mr. Drury’s, 
which I have not seen, but I would say that we believe in the industry what 
we have said in our brief, that there is no requirement for a rigid made-in- 
Canada formula, which would be wasteful of both taxpayers’ and private 
citizens’ money, and it is possible to carry this through to a conclusion where 
everything is made in Canada, but we do not feel, as responsible citizens, 
this is the sort of policy we should be recommending. On the other hand, as 
we have said in our brief, we believe there should be a reasonable competence 
in the Canadian air industry, and it is true to say that when a Canadian 
aircraft is bought it can or may include some American parts in it, but this 
is not true only of aircraft, this is true of many things in Canada. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): In another connection, since these in- 
dustries seem to be concentrateed in Quebec and Ontario and as you recently 
stated that it was favouring Quebec and Ontario could you tell us how many 
of your employees reside in Quebec? You have 32 establishments, the names 
are listed here, located in Quebec, and 53 in Ontario. Could you tell us how 
many employees of these establishments are employed in Quebec and in 
Ontario? 


(Text) 


Mr. GOLDEN: No, sir, we do not have accurate figures of the kind that 
you can define with great accuracy. We believe, though, it is roughly half 
and half Ontario and Quebec, of the portion of the industry which is in Ontario 
and Quebec, which is most of the industry. It is roughly half Ontario and half 
Quebec, as far as employment is concerned. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Now, there are some questions I want to 
ask you, but of course if you do not wish to answer I shall not hold it against 
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you. What was the total amount of profit your group of companies made in 
1963? These are public figures you understand. Did your 91 companies make 
a considerable amount of profit in 1963? You cannot give us that information? 


(Text) 

Mr. GoupEN: No. Well, I cannot give them. No, I would have to consider 
whether I had the right to give them, but I do not have them. 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): And I suppose that you cannot say, also, 
the taxes that are paid by those companies to the federal treasury. 

Mr. LAMBERT: A number of these companies are private companies. 

Mr. GOLDEN: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lampert: And therefore their earnings, Jad whatever they do, is no 
public business. : 

Mr. GOLDEN: A number of the companies are publicly held, and publish 
annual statements; a number of them are not. 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): So the government should not give them 
contracts out of public funds. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one final question. To what extent are 
your companies under American control? Can it be said that the 91 companies 
operated here are partly controlled by Americans? 


(Text) . 
Mr. GoLpEN: I would like to confine my reply to the specific terms in 
which you have put your question, and that is to say to deal only with the air 
industry, members of the Air Industries Association of Canada, and not in 
connection with industry generally, and in my experience there has not been, I 
am not aware of any detriment which Canada has suffered by virtue of some 
of these companies being owned either in the United States or ae United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): I cannot share your point of view, but 
I respect your right to it. 

Mr. DEAcHMAN: Mr. Golden, as your industry grew up, did it largely 
centre in the city of Montreal and the city of Toronto, as far as its factories 
are concerned? Is this where it is centred, or are these just head offices? 

Mr. GOLDEN: No, sir, this industry is actually centred in the Toronto and 
Montreal area. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: And we are going to find most of its employees in this 
industry, and most of its factories, in the Montreal and Toronto areas? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, sir. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: What about the sub-industries you deal with? Are they 
closely located right in the same area? 

Mr. GoLpEN: Not necessarily when you talk about materials, and so on. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Component parts? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, there is that tendency, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McNulty has a supplementary. 

Mr. McNutty: I was just wondering whether any of these member com- 
panies have branch operations, say in British Columbia, C.P.A., Bristol, and 
so on? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, I think one of the best examples is Field. I think their 
main office is in Toronto, but they have a facility in Calgary, and something 
in Vancouver. 
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Mr. Deacuman: But this is not a major part of it. 
Mr. GOLDEN: No. | 
Mr. DEACHMAN: The question I want to ask surrounding that first ques- 


_ tion then is this: Has the government at any time dealt with your industry on 


the question of the dispersal of that industry? Is there any danger involved 
in having virtually the whole of this industry heavily concentrated in two 
cities, and has the wisdom of dispersal been discussed with the industry by the 
government? 


Mr. GOLDEN: Not since I have become associated with the Air Industries 
Association. The question has not been raised with us as an association in the 
time I have been with the association. 


Mr. PLANT: There has been in the past a policy with respect to repair 


and overhaul, whereby other than the prime contractor would do it. Repair 


and overhaul would be done by other than the supplier. In the event of strikes, 
or demolition of the main supplier, there would be a set of spares to enable 
the organization to keep functioning, and repair the equipment that had not 
been destroyed in the event of a bomb blast, or whatever you have. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: But as far as the whole basic industry is concerned itself, 
the question of dispersal of this industry has never been a subject for major 
discussion or planning between your industry and the government? . 

Mr. Puant: Not as far as I am aware. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: It has been allowed to grow up in the city of Montreal, 
grow in the city of Toronto, and concentrate in those two major, eastern Cana- 
dian cities, without any question of the factor of dispersal coming into it? 

Mr. PLant: I think we must go back in history a bit, and see what hap- 


pened. In 1939 to 1946, the industries grew in the place where the populations 


were; the factories were there; and the air fields were there; and after the war 
was over most of these industries became completely privately owned com- 


_ panies. The companies concerned purchased the assets, and they then became 
_ privately owned companies, struggling to get along by selling their products, 
- or convincing the customer to buy their products. 


This is the way it occurred. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: But we do have a situation, however it may have grown 


in history. The point is that we do have a situation where today there is a 
lack of planning for dispersal of the industry, and it could be taken out with 


virtually a couple of shots. 


The CHAIRMAN: You may ask a question, but you are also making a state- 
ment along with your question. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Let me go on to another area then. What about labour 
in the Toronto community and in the Montreal community? What has been 
your experience in acquiring a skilled labour force for your industry? Have 
you had difficulty in drafting skilled labour into your industry and in training 
them? 

Mr. Puant: You have asked the question. I think the main desire of any 
of us who are here today is to get people who are skilled with the minimum 


5 amount of further training. I think I can say that all of us have had difficulty. 
But if we are talking about engineers, I would say we are having tremendous 


difficulty. 
Mr. DEAcHMAN: What about skilled technicians at the level immediately 


- below the professional or university trained person? 


Mr. STEVENSON: We have quite a difficulty getting trained people of any 


7 sort. Our company runs continuous courses in collaboration with the Quebec 
a department of education to try to upgrade our people. 
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Mr. WincH: What company is that? =~ 

Mr. STEVENSON: United Aircraft. 

Mr. WINcH: You say you are not able to obtain skilled technicians? 

Mr. STevENSOoN: And shop people as well. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: You say you have great difficulty in maintaining shop 
people? 

Mr. STEVENSON: That is right. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: When you say you have difficulty, can you describe what 
that difficulty is? Can you give us a roundup of what you mean by difficulty? 

Mr. STEVENSON: Well, I might say that we have been running between 
50 and 100 people short in our factories for over a year, and that of the applicants 
who come to our employment office, we can only accept one in 11. 


Mr. WincH: Do you mean machinists, electricians, or what? 
Mr. STEVENSON: We use basically machinists. 


Mr. DEAcHMAN: Do you believe that Canada has been short of the facili- 
ties with which to train its own people for existing industry? 


Mr. STEVENSON: Do you mean if the supply has been short? 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Has the country been short? Are we short of the facilities 
with which to train workers for our own industry, and what has caused such 
a shortage? Is it because of the industry growing faster than our Biss to 
train? Or to what do you attribute this? 


Mr. STEVENSON: It is both. There is a continuing increase in the skilled 
level required, and there has been a shortage of technical schools. But this 
problem is being rectified in the province of Quebec at a very high rate at 
the present time. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: What about Ontario? 
Mr. STEVENSON: We operate in the province of Quebec. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Is that because we export our men? 


Mr. Woou.: I can speak for the repair and overhaul field now. You had 
people employed in this industry for the 1939 to 1945 war, but when it ended 
they left the industry and took up work of some other type. Then when the 
Korean war came along, and the aircraft industry tried to obtain a group of 
men, those men left at the end of that incident and went to some other industry. 
They went into garages or factories. That is the problem. There are only two 
or three times when a fellow wants to make such a change. Our industry 
has to compete with much larger corporations, and especially in the repair and 
overhaul field many of the skills are more elaborate than they are in many 
of the manufacturing operations. I think it is fair to say that in the repair 
and overhaul part of our industry we too are short of people. 

Mr. WINCH: What endeavour do you make as a company to hold these men 
with these skills in your employment? 

Mr. Woo..: It is very difficult to hold a man in the aircraft industry if the 
factory is going to cutback its production, and to compete with organizations 
of the size of General Motors and Ford. There might be a difference of as 
much as 30 cents an hour to our company. 

Mr. WIncH: Have you ever discussed this matter with the machinists’ 
union? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Deachman has the floor. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I would like to have the floor. I am merely exploring 
the area of labour here and the training of it. When you mention that Ford 
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and the major motorcar industries are competitors for the kind of people you 
use, are you speaking of Canadian companies? Is there a shortage in these 
companies as well? 


Mr. PLant: I do not Know whether I can say there is a shortage in some- 
body else’s company. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: How about men going to the United States? Do your 
skilled labour tend to move off to the United States? Are you not in very 
sharp competition with them to maintain highly skilled labour? 


Mr. PLANT: Fairly little. There is a bit of a gamble a man must take when 
he goes to the United States. To begin with he has to obtain his visa and all 
the rest of the things, and he has to leave his job and take a gamble and find 
another one when he gets there. ‘ 


“Mr. GOLDEN: We are affected by shortage of engineers as well. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: If there were to be a surge, your industry would be hard 
put to it to find them in order to meet that surge? 

Mr. GOLDEN: No, I do not think that is a fair statement. The industry 
is an extremely varied one, and the level of skilled labour is also extremely 
varied. There are many significant parts of our industry which could increase 


their production substantially without running into a skilled labour problem 
at all. | 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Does this involve a lack of from 50 to 100 men in your 


-establishment? 


Mr. GOLDEN: Mr. Stevenson manufactures engines, which require many 
types of skills. 


Mr. DEAacHMAN: If there were a surge in the aircraft engine business, 
would you be hard put? 


Mr. STEVENSON: We are in and out. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Do you think you could meet the labour requirements in 
that field right now? 
Mr. STEVENSON: It means an undue amount of overtime, but corrective 


measures are being taken in the province of Quebec with their technical 
school] programs. 


Mr. WINCH: Do you operate your own training system? 


Mr. STEVENSON: No. We use the schools, and we put our own instructors 
in as well. 


Mr. Luoyp: I was not present at the beginning of the questioning today. 
Did you place on the record a general statement of the services that you 
render to your members? If not, would you care to do so? 


Mr. GoLpEN: Yes. We are a trade association which is interested in fur- 
thering the interests of the air industry component of secondary manufacturing 
in Canada. We are not concerned with the individual fortunes of companies 
which belong to the association. We are interested in the advancement of the 
air industry field in general 

Mr. Luoyp: What methods do you employ to bring about this aim? 


Mr. GOLDEN: We do a number of things both internally as well as ex- 
ternally. Internally we have a number of committees which meet and ex- 
change views and ideas among themselves. 


Mr. Luoyp: They exchange ideas about what? 


Mr. GoLDEN: We have committees which concern themselves with research 
and development, for instance, with export promotion and so on. Then externally 
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we are interested in presenting the story of what we believe to be the im- 
portance of this industry, and of the role it plays in the economy of the 
country, and as a support to the Canadian armed forces. 


Mr. Luoyp: One of the witnesses replying to a question a few moments 
ago indicated that there were some ups and downs in this industry over the 
years. I suppose you do concern yourself to see if measures might not be 
taken to stabilize it? Is this a big problem today? 


Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, sir, it is a problem in an industry like this which, al- 
though it is trying very hard to diversify, still finds that a significant propor- 
tion of its efforts relate either to the Canadian armed forces or to the armed 
forces of our allies. 


Mr. WincH: What is the percentage? 


Mr. Ltoyp: A term has been used to describe the current efforts of the 
Department of Defence Production. The term I refer to is rationalization of the 
air industry. Can you give us your appraisal of what is meant by such a term 
as it is applied today? 

Mr. GOLDEN: The only thing I think of when somebody speaks of rational- 


ization is putting somebody out of business. It may be that there are other 
connotations of that term, but if there are, I do not know what they are. 


Mr. LLoyp: So the way this term is used you do not know what it means. 


Mr. GoLpEeNn: I want to be fair. I think that rationalization usually means 
fewer companies than there were before rationalization started. But I have 
no jurisdiction in that regard. | 


Mr. Luoyp: I asked you the question because I thought you had very close 
affiliation with the department, in looking after the point of view of the in- 
dustry’s side, and that perhaps there was an obvious need to reduce the capacity 
and size of aircraft production. 


Mr. GoLpen: No, I am not of that view. I do not think there is any obvious 
necessity to reduce the development of the aircraft industry in Canada at all. 

Mr Lioyp: When you say there are prospects for increased volume of 
activity in the non-military sector, what do you mean? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, I think there are prospects for increased activity in 
the non-military sector. This has come about quite recently and I think it 
will continue to be the case, provided there is a base on which to build. It is i 
very difficult to build without a base. b 

Mr. Luioyp: So your air industry association has a direct interest in the 
volume of military production that it has? 


Mr. GoLpen: That is so. 


Mr. Luoyp: And you realize that the defence dollar provides the base 
for your industry substantially. 


Mr. GOLDEN: This is so in a very large measure, yes. Every Canadian 
defence dollar, or the defence dollars of a number of our allies have this effect. 
Mr. Luoyp: So next then you would be concerned with respect to the © 
program of contracts and negotiation, and also you have already made it 4 
clear that you would encourage contracts. I presume your association provides 
an opportunity for your members to review contract negotiation procedures. 
Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. 


Mr. Luoyp: Have you had any reason recently to be concerned about any... 
changes in direction in this field? Per: 
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Mr. GOLDEN: I cannot answer that because I have only recently returned 
to the association. I do not think that since I have come back I have known 
of my own knowledge, or have been concerned with any changes in contract 
procedures, but that does not mean that they may not be going on. I do not 
know. 

Mr. Luoyp: Well, the minister replied to a question at a previous meeting 
and indicated that it was the policy of the department to emphasize defence 
production to meet the needs of the defence dollar, and it was not concerned 
necessarily with the welfare of your members. 

Mr. GOLDEN: We are quite agreeable to that. 

Mr. Luoyp: That leads to the next question which has to do with the in- 
creasing practice to call as much as possible for competitive tenders. I was 


wondering whether or not this emphasis on policy had in any way brought new 


problems for your industry as a whole. 


Mr. GoLpEN: I am sorry. I did not realize the point to which you are refer- 
ring, that this was such a recent policy calling for these competitive tenders. I do 
not know if as an association we have ever objected to it. 

Mr. Luoyp: I do not want to take up too much time of the committee, but 
I do have some evidence in that connection. I do not want to be accused of 
being parochial in this matter. I was just trying to find out the general viewpoint 
which your association held. 


Mr. GoLpEN: I am not trying to be evasive. It is quite possible for a company 


to be a member of our association and still to make very violent objection to 


some government policy, and still not tell me about it. 

Mr. Luoyp: I take it you do not have any criticism to make today of the 
present general practice of contract negotiations and tendering? 

Mr. PLant: I think that is rather a difficult question for us to answer, 
Mr. Lloyd. We do have a committee on contract administration which does meet 
with officials of the Department of Defence Production from time to time to 
make representations pertinent to certain aspects of the present rules and 
regulations with which our companies do not agree. 

Mr. Luoyp: You do have activity in that field. I think that was your answer 
before. 

Mr. PLANT: Yes. 

Mr. Luoyp: What I was trying to find out was whether there were any 
particular procedures now which have caused your membership any concern. 


Mr. PLANT: There are quite a number of things on which I could hold forth 


if I were speaking in a private capacity, but not as a member of the aircraft 


association. 


Mr. Luoyp: In other words, if there was competition between them, there 
might be differences of opinion as to procedure. 


Mr. Ptant: No, I did not mean any criticism of the administration of the 
Department of Defence Production which it would be appropriate to make here, 
but we do have committees which meet privately with the departmental heads, 
to make representations. 

Mr. Luoyp: I accept your first explanation. It was rather a complicated 
matter, I admit. But do you not feel that you should bring this to the attention 
of the committee? If there are any contract or procedural problems, do you not 
think they should be brought to our attention? 

Mr. Puant: I think I would say to that question that we are not prepared 
to do any pleading before this committee about the manner in which we are 
treated by the Department of Defence Production. 
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Mr. Luoyp: We would like to think that the work of this committee is to 
get as much general illumination as possible on the basis of the defence depart- 
ment, on its policy, and on the procedures followed, and we give an opportunity 
to people like yourselves to express yourselves on the effect or the impact of 
any policy. But you say you do not have anything to add today? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it is up to the witness if he wants to say something 
or not. You may ask him once more, and then I think we should move on to 
something else. 

Mr. Luoyp: I think this pretty well establishes it that they ave nothing to 
offer by way of criticism of the present policy. 


Mr. WINcH: I have a supplementary question. 


Mr. PLant: As far as contracts are concerned, I would like to say that 
the profits which are allowed are inadequate.,I think I can say that for the 
whole industry, right across the board. 


Mr. Luoyp: Do you mean this seriously? 
Mr. PLANT: Yes. 


Mr. Luoyp: Why do you say that they are inadequate? For what purpose 
are they inadequate? Do you mean inadequate for the investment, or inade- 
quate for capital formation? Are you really serious about it? 


Mr. PLANT: Yes. 


Mr. Luoyp: If there were a larger opportunity to accumulate capital in 
your industry, would this mean expansion of new facilities and new research 
facilities? 

Mr. PLANT: I think it would lead to better research if there were. 


Mr. LuoypD: Under the federal Income Tax Act research expenditures are 
allowable as a deduction to any taxpaying corporation. Now, since the advent 
of this kind of consent, has there been an appreciable increase in research 
in Canada as a result of it? 


Mr. GOLDEN: Not in our industry, no, and for two reasons: because in 
the base year, or the year in which the policy was initiated, substantial 
research and development were going on in this industry. Secondly because 
of necessity most research and development funds must be generated from 
profits, and the credit is given only against profits, and profits have not been 
very high all these years. 


Mr. Luoyp: So in your industry it has not been effective. 


Mr. GoLpDEN: I would not say that it has been ineffective, but it has not 
been very effective. 


Mr. Luoypb: Though I said that was my last question may I just put one more 
very short question on this matter of the division of the industry? 

There is new aircraft production and there have been quite a number 
of companies engaged in aircraft overhaul, repair and modifications. 


Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Luoyp: Has there been a change in your industry? Because of the 
lessening volume of new aircraft production have those who have produced 
new planes been looking for work in the overhaul, repair and modification field 
to a greater degree in the last two or three yea? 


Mr. GOLDEN: I would think the answer is yes. I think so, yes. 
Mr. LLtoyp: Then that opens up one final question on dispersal—and this is 
the final question. 


This kind of industry was located in relation to the bases for ainerete for 
example on the west coast and in Halifax. 
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Mr. DEACHMAN: Not on the west coast; there is none out there. 


Mr. Luoyp: I presume you have no disagreement with that policy of 
locating overhaul and repair and modification industries close to the location 
of the fleets. 


Mr. GOLDEN: We have no policy on this subject, period. 
Mr. Luoyp: You have no views on it? 

Mr. GOLDEN: That is so. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. Wi1ncH: May I have a question after everyone is through? I have a 
supplementary question. 


The CHAIRMAN: I still have two on the list. 
Mr. WINCH: I will ask it afterwards. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It would appear from today’s meeting that the members 
of your industry do not only use their sandpaper on the work benches but 
apparently they use it on the hides of ministers. There is a story current 
that the ire of two ministers has been roused by the attitude of the aircraft 
lobby. However, I know what this refers to and I think you gentlemen do 
too and I will pass to a more serious question. 


In reference to paragraph eight which is really the burden of your brief 
and which is something on which I have had some knowledge in the past, to 
what degree do you feel that the aircraft industry or the air industry, as well 
as other industries which cater to military requirements, should be brought 
into preplanning or planning as you suggest in your brief? In explanation 
earlier you indicated that this was done to a greater degree in Britain and in 
the United States than it is here. To what degree do you feel this should be 
done here? 


Mr. GoupEen: I cannot, Mr. Lambert, give it any more specific een 
than I have tried to give it this morning. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I missed that meeting. 


Mr. GOLDEN: We do not feel that as much has been done as could be done. 
We are not suggesting that we or any other association or industry can be 
associated with the decision making functions of parliament or administration, 
but we think there is room in between the present system and going so far as 
to say “Let’s sit down and decide what we are going to do.” That sort of pre- 
planning and consideration of industry capabilities and industry capacities in 
the tentative thinking on the part of ministers of national defence we think 
ean have useful results without in any way blurring the essential distinction 
between an industry and a government. 


Every country has to work this out to take advantage of the peculiar and 
special ways in which their governments operate. Not every country has a 
department of defence and a department of defence production and so on. These 
things have to be done differently here. We do feel there could, however, be 
more confidences exchanged and more thoughts extended on these subjects 
both in the long term and the more intermediate or short term planning. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I would like to make it clear, Mr. Golden, that I agree with 
your thesis. What I want to find is to what extent your suggestion goes. How 
far does it go? Does it involve fitting in with you a little earlier in the game 
the service officers who are doing, shall we say, the early thinking for weapon 
requirements or technical requirements? 


Mr. GoLpEN: Yes, we think that government-industry briefings do offer 
opportunities that should be explored. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: It has been my thinking that perhaps the sad experience of 
the Bobcat might have been avoided to some degree by earlier sitting-in with 
the industry rather than somebody, whether army or air force, coming up and 
saying, “We want a plane to do this particular job, do you think you can get 
it?” I mean starting right away with research and development. I may be 
oversimplifying the situation, but it seems to me that in so far as capacity is 
concerned, the financing and all that goes with it, that industry could come in 
a lot earlier, and I am glad to see that you have made this point, because I feel 
that it has been one of those things that have been lacking in the past. I am 
not afraid, actually, of the industries coming in and sort of taking a Slice of the 
policy making. 


Mr. GOLDEN: Well, I think the point we are making is the same as the 
point that you have just made, and the conclusion we would draw is that if the 
objective is recognized as sound, surely it is not beyond the wit of man to work 
towards that objective, taking into account whatever special circumstances 
exist in the way we have divided up this type of authority in this country. 


Mr. LAMBERT: That is all I have to say. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdéce): Mr. Chairman, luckily Mr. Deach- 
man, and to some extent Mr. Lloyd, have asked the questions I wanted to ask, 
but Mr. Golden, perhaps you might tell me if you feel there is anything in the 
nature of the industry which precludes it from greater dispersal than presently 
exists? 

Mr. GOLDEN: I should quit now, while I am ahead. Yes, if you ask me this 
as a businessman, is there anything that, I would not say precludes, but if there 
is anything that makes it difficult to disperse, indeed there is. There are very 
very expensive facilities already in existence in this country, at a time when it 
is difficult to find work to keep them all busy, and it would be a very, very 
costly and disruptive process indeed. I am not saying it would preclude it, but 
it would be a very costly process indeed to disperse, and I am sure it is not a 
decision which private industry by itself could make. In addition, of. course, 
there are some industries of which we have some representatives in our associa- 
tion, which are only partly air industries, and they operate their air industry as 
an integral part of a much larger operation, for instance, the air industry part 
of Canadian Westinghouse, in Hamilton, and there are many other examples 
of that type where they operate as an integral part of a much, much larger | 
industrial complex. This, of course, would be even more difficult. ; 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grace): I wonder, Mr. Golden, if you might 
now explain your answer to cover industry capacity to be established in the 
future, as opposed to that which is already existing? 


Mr. GoLpEN: Well, I myself could not give any useful answer to a question 
like that, unless I knew what kind of industry. There is aircraft; there is 
engines; there is accessories; there is ground support equipment; there are 
communication and navigation aids; there is electronics of all sorts. They all 
require different reservoirs of skills; different types of plant; access to different 
types of raw material, subcontractors, and so on. I am just saying the obvious, 
but I think it is so. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Gréace): Yes, it just seemed to me that the 
first part of your conclusion was a good one. I would think that the interests of 
defence might sort of be a little more served by dispersal. I also thought that 
in the national interests dispersal for economic planning purposes might also 
be advisable, and I was wondering if there was anything in the nature of the 
industry which would prevent close co-operation between government and 
industry towards this end? 


Mr. GOLDEN: I would not think so, no, not in general. 
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Mr. ASSELIN (N otre-Dame-de-Grace): You are asking for closer co-opera- 
tion in the field of planning and research and development, and holding but the 
carrot, so that maybe you would help the national economic interests. 


Mr. GoLpEN: There is nothing inherently impossible in what you have 
just said. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): But do you feel that it would be 
an expensive process. 


Mr. GOLDEN: Well, relocating existing facilities would be very expensive 
indeed. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): The kind of thing I was wondering 
was whether this kind of objection might exist. You would have to be close 
to component part manufacturers, for instance, in the assembly plant. That: 
kind of thing. It seemed to me that maybe this would not be an objection. 


Mr. GOLDEN: It is a factor in some cases; it sometimes tends to be over- 
rated, but it is a factor in some cases. It is clear that where business judgment 
alone dictates the decision, there are an awful lot of plants of certain types that 
do go into the Toronto area, or the Montreal area. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): I would take it, then, that the in 
dustry would not accept with a welcome economic planning of the kind [ 
have indicated? | 


Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, I see no reason why not. 
Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdéce): Thank you very much, Mr. Golden. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. Nulty and Mr. Winch, both of whom have 
been around once before. 


Mr. McNuLty: Mine have been answered. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch has one question, I think he indicated. 
Mr. WIncH: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Right, we will take that one, then Mr. MacLean and Dr. 
McMillan. 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I am going to say right off the bat I am a 
little bit troubled as to how to present my question, and I hope I will not be 
misunderstood in putting the question, but to me it is of such importance that 
I want to ask it. This is the first occasion, Mr. Chairman, that I have had the 
privilege of meeting Mr. Golden, and hearing his representation in his position 
as president of the Air Industries Association of Canada, but although the 
presentation, Mr. Chairman, made today by Mr. Golden as president of the 
Air Industries Association of Canada is my first occasion to meet him, I have 
heard a great deal about Mr. Golden before he came here today, and that 
applies to a previous honored position which he held. So, sir, this is my 
difficulty, but I wanted to put the question. I would like to ask Mr. Golden, 
because it is a matter before this committee, if Mr. Golden feels he could come 
before this committee after this meeting, at a future meeting perhaps next 
week, and explain from his knowledge, experience and responsibility as the 
deputy minister of defence preduction the relationship with the C.C.C., the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation, and the responsibilities, as he saw it at 
that time. I ask that question, sir, because from my information I have been 
told that if Mr. Golden were still in that job we would not ae certain 
problems that are facing the department today. 


Now, that is as nicely as I can put it. No, I will put it better, that that is 
what I am told, that if Mr. Golden were still there— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Well, first of all the question is out of order in terms of 
the material before us today. If Mr. Golden would like to answer it, he is of 
course at liberty to do so. 


Mr. WINCH: It is one of the important matters before us, Mr. Chairman, 
this matter of the C.C.C., and Mr. Golden was the responsible deputy minister 
at that time. 


Mr. GOLDEN: I would be happy to talk to you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. 
Winch privately about this matter. I do not think I should do so at this time. 


Mr. WINCH: Well, can I just say this, and I appreciate the fact that you 
are, but may I also add another conclusion to my question. When I leave my 
job I hope I have as good a reputation as you had on that job. 


Mr. GOLDEN: Thank you. 


Mr. MacLean: I have a couple of general questions: One is with regard 
to requirements, say for something like a tank navigational instrument. Now, 
this is a problem that arises. The methods by which the problem is met, are 
they specified by the Department of National Defence, for example, to some 
development contractor to produce an instrument to meet these requirements, 
or in some cases is the industry in a position to say that: “Oh, there is a 
much better way of doing this,” and the industry comes up with an idea that 
is accepted by national defence. Now, which is the process? 


Mr. GOLDEN: I think both, Mr. MacLean. There have been many cases 
where industry has made representations that a product is available, or can be 
developed, which will do thus and So, and people have been interested, both 
military and commercial customers. There are also other cases where the 
military start something, or defence research board, or one of the other labs 
on their behalf start something, and turn it over to industry, and there are 
other cases where they go direct to industry and say: ‘Can you do this, using 
this type of approach”, and industry usually says: “Yes, we will be glad 
to have a go at it. We have this capability,” and the contract is entered into. 
There are many different ways in which these matters do arise. 


Mr. MacLean: And I suppose there is, at least in theory, the possibility of 
a further stage, where industry in working perhaps with one problem may 
come on what would be a neat solution for another problem, and put that up 
for acceptance? 


Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. MacLean: My other question is with regard to research and manufac- 
turing processes, and so on, the skills that have been developed in the industry. 
Have they resulted in some cases in which a company may find itself competi- 
tive in the civilian field for some completely non-military product? I am think- 
ing now of developments in the electronic industry, as an example. 

Mr. GOLDEN: Oh, yes. 

Mr. MacLean: As a result of research and development of what started 
to be a defence requirement has a new product come into being, and a new 
industry perhaps, or phase of an industry grown up in the civilian market? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, that is so. That is certainly so, and there are some cases 
where this is so to the extent of quite a major industry. 

Mr. MacLean: Yes. Well, I think that this is a very important long range 
benefit that may flow from research and development. 

Mr. GOLDEN: This is the point we try to make in that paragraph where we 
talk about the technological knowhow. 

Mr. MacLean: Are there cases in which processes developed for defence 


production in the first instance are licensed to civilian companies for civilian 
processes, or uses? 
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Mr. GOLDEN: Oh, yes I think so. I think there are products which started 
out with no thought of anything but a military application. 

Mr. MacLean: I would have expected that that would be the case. 

Mr. GoLpEN: And I expect, also, you inevitably find as you go along, you 
machine something a little differently, first for military purposes because the 
tolerances are greater and the requirements more exact, and then you find you 


can continue doing that without paying any financial penalty for a commercial 
transaction. 


Mr. McMILLAN: You said the exports were up in the first six months of 
this current year, and the domestic sales were down. 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILuan: Do they pretty well balance? 

Mr. GoupEn: No, I would think the exports are up. 

Mr. McMILLAN: I mean is business about on a level? 

Mr. GoLpEN: No, I think that today business is probably at a lower level 
than it was last year at this time. Oh, certainly, not probably, at a lower level 


over all. You have already heard from some witnesses that this is not so in 
some companies. 


Mr. McMILLAN: Would you say that the outlook is reasonably good? 
Mr. GOLDEN: No, over all I would say that the outlook is quite uncertain at 
the moment, pending certain matters which have yet to be decided. 


Mr. McMILuan: I think I am the last questioner, so I will carry on. I heard 
Mr. Golden give some of his autobiography. He said he attended Oxford, but 
he did not say he was a Rhodes scholar; and he did not tell us that his career 
was interrupted by being a prisoner at Hong Kong; and the reason he left his 
present position was that he was asked by the Prime Minister to help in setting 
up the Department of Industry. 

I will put that in the form of a question. Is that right? 

Mr. GOLDEN: I cannot deny it. 

Mr. McMiI.uan: I am not accusing you of being evasive! 

Mr. WincH: Could I ask you just when you left the post of deputy min- 
ister? 

Mr. GOLDEN: July 1, 1962. . 

The CHAIRMAN: That completes our questioning. May I on behalf of the 
Committee thank the witnesses for the time and trouble they have taken to 
come before us today, and for their presentations. 

We will be meeting again next Tuesday, at eleven o’clock. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, December 3, 1964. 
(38) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11.10 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Fane, Groos, Hahn, Harkness, Laniel, 
Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacLean, MacRae, Martineau, McMillan, 
Pilon, Smith, Temple and Winch—16. 


In attendance: Honourable Charles M. Drury, Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion; Mr. G. W. Hunter, Deputy Minister of Defence Production; Mr. M. H. 
Lamoureux, President, Canadian Commercial Corporation; and Mr. W. Harris, 
former Assistant General Manager of the Corporation. 


The Committee proceeded to an examination of the organization and opera- 
tions of the Canadian Commercial Corporation. 


Mr. Drury made a statement on these points and on related matters raised 
at previous meetings of this Committee. 


The Minister, Mr. Lamoureux and Mr. Harris were questioned. 


The Minister read, in part, and tabled Bylaw No. 7, of the Corporation, 
dated December 18, 1963. 


Agreed,—That the said bylaw be included in the record of the Committee. 


A request was made that all the bylaws of the Corporation be made avail- 
able at the next meeting of the Committee. 


At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, 
printed in this issue, was recorded by an electronic recording apparatus, pur- 
suant to a recommendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special 
Committee on Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on 
May 20, 1964. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, December 3, 1964. 
(Text) 


The CHAIRMAN: May we please come to order; we have a quorum. 

In accordance with the motion passed at our meeting of Thursday, Novem- 
ber 19, calling for the appearance before this committee of the General 
Manager of the Canadian Commercial Corporation, we have Mr. Lamoureux 
of the Canadian Commercial Corporation here this morning. 

Before we proceed with Mr. Lamoureux, Mr. Drury, the Minister of 
Defence Production has a statement to make. I believe copies of the statement 
are being handed out to members now. After the Minister’s statement, we will 
proceed with questioning. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: Are we going to proceed with questioning of the Minister, 
or of Mr. Lamoureux? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lamoureux. 


Mr. WincH: Will Mr. Lamoureux make a statement following the min- 
ister’s statement? 


Hon. C. M. Drury (Minister, Department of Defence Production): If I may 
speak for Mr. Lamoureux, having spoken to him earlier, I might say I do not 
think it is his intention to make a formal statement. He is here in response to 
a summons by the Committee to appear as a witness without, as I understand 
it, knowing too clearly what is the interest of the Committee. 

I have produced a statement in respect of the operation of the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation which I thought might be helpful to members of the 
Committee, as an endeavour to produce in a single document the whole story. 

With the indulgence of the committee, I now will read this statement. 

At the committee’s meetings on November 17 and 19 certain questions 
were discussed with regard to the integration of Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration functions and staff into the Department of Defence Production. For 
convenient reference by the committee members I would like to point out 
that a review of current Canadian Commercial Corporation practices, activi- 
ties and organization is contained in the corporation’s annual report for FY 
1963-64, of which copies are available here. 

So far as organization is concerned, the transfer of Canadian Commercial 
Corporation staff to Department of Defence Production, which was completed 
during the first. half of this year, was the last phase of a process which began 
when the department was formed in 1951. Since 1951 the corporation has 
increasingly utilized the experienced staff of the department in procurement 
for, and the negotiation of sales to, other governments. The Department of 
Defence Production has always been responsible for such international defence 
industrial development and production programs as Canada-U.S. defence pro- 
duction sharing and the related defence export sales activities. During 1962, 
to cope with the expanding workload related to foreign requirements, a 
reorganization was undertaken in Canadian Commercial Corporation to im- 
prove the services provided by the corporation and to bring about closer 
integration with Department of Defence Production. In 1963 the Glassco Com- 
mission report noted that the operations of the corporation were in all 
material respects integral to those of the department and therefore recom- 
mended that “The legal identity of Canadian Commercial Corporation be 
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maintained but its management and staff be provided by Department of 
Defence Production’’. 

This recommendation is contained in volume 5 at page 106 of the com- 
mission’s report. 

In the interest of efficient management this recommendation has been 
implemented by the government and, with the exception of the president and 
his secretary, all Canadian Commercial Corporation personnel were transferred 
from the corporation to the civil service. The result has been the elimination 
of duplicate or conflicting policies, practices and procedures, and the establish- 
ment of an integrated and efficient organization to promote defence export 
sales, contracting, production and related services to other governments. 

Mr. Winch was particularly interested in the events subsequent to my 
memorandum of October 28, 1963, which informed the staff of Department of 
Defence Production and Canadian Commercial Corporation of my intentions as 
I have just outlined them, with regard to the amalgamation of all aspects of 
defence export activity, including the Canadian Commercial Corporation as- 
pects, into the Department of Defence Production. From that time manage- 
ment responsibility for all defence export activity including work done in 
the name of the Canadian Commercial Corporation has been assigned to the 
assistant deputy minister responsible for departmental defence export activity. 
This included the management of the Canadian Commercial Corporation, as 
well as the Department of Defence Production staff, to whom I pointed out 
that the administrative procedures associated with actual integration of Cana- 
dian Commercial Corporation personnel into the department could extend over 
a period of several months. In fact, as indicated in the analysis provided to 
the committee of Canadian Commercial Corporation employees integrated into 
the civil service, the actual process of bringing Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration employees into the civil service continued will into this year. As of 
March 1964, there were 84 Canadian Commercial Corporation employees in- 
cluding the president and his secretary. As I will discuss later, the president 
since October 1963, has had no Canadian Commercial Corporation staff except 
for his own secretary, under his management. The remaining 82 employees 
became responsible to Department of Defence Production management. The 
tabulation shows the location of these employees as of November 18, 1964. As 
with any staff of this size, it is inevitable that, over the course of the year or 
so under consideration, there has been a variety of staff changes, transfers, 
etcetera. However, in the main as the tabulation shows, the bulk of the 
original Canadian Commercial Corporation staff continue to devote their abilities 
to functions similar to those in which they acquired experience in the earlier, 
less effective, Canadian Commercial Corporation organization. 

During the course of my review last year of the need for more efficient 
organization of defence export activities, I of course discussed my intentions 
with the Canadian Commercial Corporation president. He had some reserva- 
tions which I carefully considered. However, the importance to Canada of 
more effective international co-operation in defence industrial research, de- 
velopment and production, in comparison to organizations for this purpose 
evolving in the U.S. and other countries, led to my decision that the best 
approach in our case was integration of all the functions and appropriate per- 
sonnel into the department. 

With the assignment of operating management responsibility to the De- 
partment of Defence Production I assigned, for this transitional period, to 
the present incumbent of the president’s position, now free of day-to-day 
operating workload, the role of defence export market adviser to the assistant 
deputy minister responsible for departmental defence export activity. There- 
fore, in this interim capacity Mr. Lamoureux has had every opportunity to make 
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available to the department any experience which he may have acquired 
since his appointment and any views which he has expressed have been given 
appropriate consideration. 

Finally with regard to this reorganization, any such changes are bound to 
create reaction and temporary dislocations in old and comfortably established 
patterns and practices. However, it has now become evident that our new 
organization is shaking down into a far more effective and co-ordinated ac- 
tivity than the old fragmented arrangements. I am completely satisfied with the 
results of the transitional period to date and look forward to even increased 
effectiveness for the future. I, therefore, reject any suggestion that the Cana- 
dian Commercial Corporation has been brought to ruination and incompetency 
—quite the opposite has been achieved in a better managed organization and 
increased efficiency of performance. 

Now I propose to turn to the questions raised at previous committee 
meetings, as to the legality of the integration of the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation staff into the department. It is essential first to emphasize that 
despite the transfer of its staff to Department of Defence Production, Canadian 
Commercial Corporation remains a corporate entity. As required by section 
3(1) of the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act, Revised Statutes 1952, 
Chapter 35, the Corporation consists of— 


a president appointed by the governor in council and holding office during 
pleasure and not more than nine or less than five directors all of whom 
shall be appointed by the governor in council and hold office during 
pleasure. 


Section 6(2) of the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act provides 
that— 


The Corporation has, under the minister, the control and supervision of 
the officers and servants employed under this act. 


Section 4(2) of the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act provides further 
that— | 
The corporation shall comply with any general or special direction given 
by the governor in council or the minister with reference to carrying 
out its purposes. 


Under the above-mentioned provisions, Canadian Commercial Corporation 
has legal authority to carry out any instructions of the minister in regard to 
the retention or non-retention of part or all of its staff especially, as has been 
the case, if such instructions would result in increased efficiency in the carrying 
out of the purposes for which the corporation was established. 

Although the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act contains ample power 
for the minister to give directions regarding staff and does not require him to 
obtain the approval of the directors of the corporation in that regard, the board 
of directors of Canadian Commercial Corporation, at a regularly constituted 
meeting held December 18, 1963, resolved that the legal entity of Canadian 
Commercial Corporation should be maintained and that the management and 
staff, with the exception of the president and his secretary, should be provided 
by the Department of Defence Production. 

At the same meeting the directors passed bylaw No. 7, which recognized 
the reorganization and bylaw No. 7 was, pursuant to section 11 of the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation Act, approved by order in council P.C. 1964-663. 

The Hon. the treasury board, in T.B. Minute 618099 of December 2, 1963, 
approved the change in the establishment of Department of Defence Production 
which was involved in the transfer to Department of Defence Production of the 
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Canadian Commercial Corporation staff, and the Civil Service Commission used 
its normal procedures in regard to the classifications of the Canadian Com- 
mercial Corporation personnel assigned to civil service positions within Depart- 
ment of Defence Production. . 

An independent opinion as to the legality of the staff transfers was sought 
by the president of Canadian Commercial Corporation, who wrote to the deputy 
attorney general on December 9, 1963. The deputy attorney general, in his 
reply of January 14, 1964, stated that the staff transfers were permitted by the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation Act, but that Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
iton should not use its moneys to pay the remuneration of persons who had 
ceased to be officers and servants of the corporation. He was referring to 
personnel who had been transferred from Canadian Commercial Corporation 
to the civil service. As I indicated earlier, these personnel became civil servants 
within the meaning of the Civil Service Act and were paid as such. 

The deputy attorney general further pointed out that the extent of the 
corporation’s activities and its methods were subject to the direction of the 
responsible minister. The integration of the corporation’s activities with overall 
defence export programs did not contravene the Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion Act. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I have studied carefully the opinions voiced 
in this committee as to the methods or the propriety of my department’s arrange- 
ments for international defence industrial co-operation. I must say that I have 
found much of the criticism to be quite unfounded. Over the past few years 
each step in the evolution of our current organization has been taken only 
after careful review of our objectives and pertinent activities both domestically 
and abroad. I am satisfied that the final reorganization phase of integrating 
Canadian Commercial Corporation activities into Department of Defence Pro- 
duction has been: 


first—in line with the concepts of modern Management and organization 
sponsored by the Glassco Commission. 


second—within my powers as the responsible minister under the govern- 
ing legislation. 


third—put into effect with equity to all concerned 


and finally—found already to be a significant improvement over the previous 
organization in terms of operational efficiency and management effectiveness 
with real promise for continuing future achievement. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are ready for questioning. I would suggest that ques- 
tions concerning policy in the minister’s statement be addressed to the minister, 
and that questions of fact concerning the reorganization be addressed either 
to the minister or to Mr. Lamoureux as you see fit. 


Mr. MaRTINEAU: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Lamoureux, first of 
all, for the information of the committee, whether he was briefed by a min- 
ister or any other official before appearing before this committee this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. M. H. Lamoureux (President, Canadian Commercial Corporation) : 
I did have a meeting with the hon. Mr. Drury. At this particular time we dis- 
cussed the staff and how the staff would fit into the organization of the De- 
partment of Defence Production. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Were you given any directions in respect of the answers 
you should give here this morning? 


Mr. LAmMourREux: No. 


Mr. Martingau: How long have you been president of the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation? 
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Mr. LAMOUREUX: I was appointed president of the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation on November 15, 1960. 

Mr. MarTINEAU: For the information of the committee, would you give 
a succinct report of the standing of the corporation at that time with regard 
to its operations? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: What exactly do you mean? 

Mr. MartTINEAU: What exactly was the business being carried on by the 
corporation at that time and the extent of the business? 

Mr. LaMoUREUX: The extent of the business in this particular year ended 
March 31, 1961, was between $65 million and $70 million. 

Mr. MarTINEAU: What has been the history of the corporation since that 
time? 

Mr. LamMouREUXx: In 1961-62 the corporation increased sales to foreign 
governments quite considerably, and in 1962-63 it again increased. Until the 
first of November last year we were gradually increasing the volume. 

Mr. MarTINEAv: To the first of November, 1963, which is the effective 
date of the take over, would you tell the committee the extent of the business 
you carried on; what was the total volume of business? 

Mr. LAMoOuUREUXx: I will have to look at some annual statements now in 
order to answer the question. 

Mr. WINCH: May I ask a question at this point. In view of the fact that 
we have heard there is only a president and a secretary now officially on 


_ staff, are there any persons present in this room today who were your previous 


executive officers? 


Mr. LAmMouREUx: I see Mr. Harris is sitting here; he was an executive 
officer. Mr. Harris was the assistant general manager. 


Mr. WINcH: Would it assist if he came up? 
Mr. MarTINEAU: It might be a good idea if he was up there to assist. 


The CHAIRMAN: If it is the wish of the committee, Mr. Harris might be 
asked to answer questions, or assist. 


Mr. WincH: He was the assistant general manager? 
Mr. LAMOUREUxX: Yes, for the duration of the time I was there. 
Mr. TEMPLE: Is he now with the Department of Defence Production? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes, he is. 

I am looking at the annual report of 1962-63. I understand that many of 
you have copies. You can very easily see that 1962-63 ended with a $200 
million volume. Does that answer your question, Mr. Martineau? 


Mr. MarTINEAU: It went from $50 million or $60 million when you took 
over to about $200 million. 


Mr. Lamoureux: Yes. Actually, it was about $57 million in 1959-60, and 
goes up to $118 million, or somewhere in that area, in 1960-61, to $150 million 
in 1961-62 and to $200 million in 1962-63. 


Mr. Martineau: From what you have just stated is it correct to con- 
clude that after taking over as president of this corporation you succeeded in 
bringing the business of the corporation, which is composed exclusively of 
export trade, from some $50 million or $60 million to something over $200 
million? 

Mr. Lamoureux: I must admit that this volume is composed all of export 
and nothing local. However, at the same time there are large programs in 
defence which were unfolded in these years and these defence programs were 
carried over to NATO and foreign countries. They purchased in Canada the 
type of equipment which was agreed by these large organizations. 
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Mr. MARTINEAU: Did you personally have a hand in drumming up trade 
for the corporation, and if so to what extent? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Well, I made several trips because we were the contrac- 
tual organization. I was involved in these contracts. In the board of directors 
meetings we discussed the type of service we would give these purchasing 
foreign countries. 

Mr. MarRTINEAU: Since November, 1963, what has been the history in 
respect of the volume of business transacted by the corporation; has it been 
increasing or declining? 

Mr. LaMourREUXx: In respect of this particular period I would ask the 
minister to answer. I am only an adviser now. The volume of business and 
the way it is handled has no relation to the presidency of the corporation. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Is the business, which you as chairman of the corpora- 
tion and the corporation itself was able to procure for Canadian firms, lost 
or is it still being carried on under another agency? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Well, I believe some of the business that was offered 
actually has not generated. I admit I am not helping in this very much as 
I used to by visiting foreign countries and helping them by presenting a 
certain picture and the guarantee that the government offers through the cor- 
poration. Of course, the volume is down; there is no doubt about it. However, 
I feel that since the first of November last year there are qualified people here 
who really are on top of this particular situation. I would rather refer the 
question to a person who could answer it properly. 


Mr. MArTINEAU: If I were to suggest to you that according to the report 
of this company, the business which reached a top of over $200 million in 
1962-63 now is dropping at the rate of $10 million per month, would that 
be correct? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: If you take the volume of business that was carried out 
in 1962-63 in relation to what it is now, there is no doubt it has come down 
$10 million a month as an average. 

Mr. MartTINEau: Is that business which is lost by Canada, or is it taken 
up by some other agency? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Offhand I could not tell you. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is not within the scope of the responsibility of the 
witness. The minister is the appropriate person to answer if he would care to. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: This witness now is the adviser in the department on these 
matters. 


Mr. Drury: Yes. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: In the minister’s statement on page 5, in conclusion No. 3, 
in speaking of the motives which have prompted the reorganization, he says: 


This has been put into effect with equity to all concerned and finally 
—found already to be a significant improvement over the previous 
organization in terms of operational efficiency and management effective- 
ness with real promise for continuing future achievement. 


The question I would like to put to the witness is, does he agree with 
‘his statement and if so why, and if not why not? 


Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a little unfair, perhaps, of 
the committee to seek from an official an expression of approval or disapproval 
of government policy. I think it is a well established principle of our system of 
government that policy is the responsibility of the ministry and that the kind 
of advice officials give or do not give to the ministry is not an appropriate sub- 
ject for questioning. 
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Mr. MARTINEAU: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, first of all I think the 
minister’s answer is out of order by raising a point of order when he does 
not happen to be a member of the committee. 

secondly, I am questioning the witness not on policy but on fact. This 
is not policy; this is a statement of fact—the fact that there is a significant 
improvement. It is a fact whether or not there is a signficant improvement, 
and whether the efficacy of the business has been improved is a matter of fact. 
The witness is competent to answer on that particular question. The question 
is absolutely relevant and pertinent. 

Mr. Groos: I wonder whether we might establish what is the competency 
of the witness. 

Mr. WINCH: He is just the president of the Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion; that is pretty good. 

Mr. Groos: I understand that. Perhaps the witness would tell us what has 
been his experience before he entered the Canadian Commercial Corporation 
which would establish in our minds what his experience and training was for 
the job. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think, in terms of the point of order raised by Mr. Mar- 
tineau— 

Mr. MARTINEAU: I did not raise a point of order; the minister did, and he 
did it without any justification. 

The CHAIRMAN: The witness has been asked whether he agrees with a state- 
ment in the minister’s statement. 

Mr. MArRTINEAU: Mr. ‘Chairman, may I resolve this point by perhaps re- 
phrasing my question? Does the witness believe that the transfer has resulted 
in a significant improvement over the previous organization? This is a question 
of fact. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are asking the witness for his opinion on this, and if 
the witness cares to answer, he may. 

Mr. LAMOUREUx: I fully felt, while the administration of the corporation 
was under my guidance, that it was doing its job according to the act. It was 
definitely out to sell Canadian manufactured goods to foreign countries, in the 
defence field as well as in the commercial field. The integration of the corpora- 
tion into the Department of Defence Production really struck me as quite a sur- 
prise. I felt, and I still feel, that the corporation could do an outstandingly good 
job in administering contracts and selling to foreign governments. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: I would like to pose a question to the minister resulting 
from his statement. I would like to refer to the act itself, chapter 35, paragraph 
4, where it states: 


The corporation is established for the following purposes: 


(a) to assist in the development of trade between Canada and other 
nations; 


(b) to assist persons in Canada 


(i) to obtain goods and commodities from outside Canada, and 
(ii) to dispose of goods and commodities that are available for export 
from Canada; 


Then paragraph 5 states: 
(1) The corporation may do such things as it deems expedient for, or 
conducive to, the attainment of the purposes set forth in section 4; 


And it gives certain specifics such as importing goods or commodities. Under 
the present set-up is the corporation accomplishing any of the objectives set out 
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by this statute of the parliament of Canada, chapter 35 of the revised statutes, 
at this time? | 

Mr. Drury: I suggest it is; that is my statement, and it is clear. This is 
being more effectively accomplished than has been the case in the past where 
there were two separate administrations doing substantially the same thing. The 
corporation has been concerned principally in the defence field. If one looks at 
the report for 1963-64 at page 6, one will see a graph showing both the total 
volume of business transacted in the name of the corporation and also the 
source of the particular make-up of that total volume of business. There is 
shown a growth in total volume between the years 1959-60 of something in the 
order of $60 million to close to $200 million in 1962-63, declining to $150 million 
in 1963-64. Of this total the bulk is made up of sales in the defence products 
field to the United States, and is a direct reflection of the large individual pro- 
grams that were in train during those years between the two countries. 

Throughout the years small elements of Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion business have been Canadian government requirements excluding external 
aid. As members of the committee will know, the purchasing agent in Canada 
for the external aid office is the Canadian Commercial Corporation. The volume 
of business done in this regard by the Canadian Commercial Corporation is 
directly and solely related to the size and scope of our external aid program; 


it rises and falls with this, without any activity on the part of the corporation. | 


So far as other government and international agencies are concerned, between 
the years 1962-63 and 1963-64, and we hope in the current year 1964-65, there 
has been a quite remarkable increase in sales to foreign. countries other than the 
United States. These sales have been the result of quite intensive and expert 
activity on the part of teams from the Department of Defence Production. 

In the matter of sales to foreign governments of military equipment, it is 
necessary to establish first a requirement on the part of the foreign government 
which requires a quite detailed knowledge of the defence program of those 
countries, and, secondly, the relevance or appropriateness of what we can 
produce in Canada in the defence production field to satisfy those requirements; 
thirdly, and perhaps most important, is a selling job by equipment or technical 
experts who know not only the administrative consideration but also have a 
high technical qualification in order to discuss and negotiate with representatives 
of foreign governments in respect of the sale of this equipment. It is in this 
field principally that the Department of Defence Production under its inter- 
national program branch has organized and sent abroad teams to accomplish 
this. 

In this field we are achieving greater and greater success. In so far as the 
bulk of our sales to the United States through the Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration is concerned, I think members of the committee will] recognize that 
the selling efforts in this regard largely are carried on by, and accepted as 
the responsibility of, the Canadian manufacturing corporations themselves 
rather than the efforts of a government agency. 

The government does provide through the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion technical advice and technical assistance for them, and further of course 
it provides a legal vehicle for the establishment of the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation through which these contracts are processed. 


Mr. MArTINEAU: I thank the minister for his extensive information, but I 
am afraid he has not answered my question which was this: Under the act, 
which act has not been amended, unless I am in error—is that not correct? 

Mr. WINCH: Or repealed. 


Mr. MARTINEAU:. Yes, or repealed, the corporation’s activities are defined, 
and my question to the minister is this: Under the present reorganization is 
the corporation in effect discharging its responsibilities in carrying on operations 
provided for by this statute? 
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Mr. Drury: The operations are to assist in the development of trade 
between Canada and other nations, to assist persons outside of Canada to 
obtain goods and commodities, and to assist persons in Canada to dispose of 
goods and commodities. This assistance, in my view, is assistance to persons in 


- Canada to sell their products abroad, and it is being more effectively done, and 


more assistance is being provided under the present arrangement whereby the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation is used as the legal vehicle for the conclusion 
of contracts. But the actual work of both selling, negotiation, and the provision 
of export advice is done by people who are employees in the civil service, in 
the Department of Defence Production. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: May I refer once again to section 5 where it states that 
the corporation may carry on the business of importing goods or commodities 
into Canada. Is the corporation as set up doing this? I am not asking you if 
the Department of Defence Production is doing it on behalf of the corporation, 
but I am asking you whether the corporation itself does carry this out? 

Mr. Drury: I think we have to distinguish between the functions which 
are carried out by the corporation itself with its own hands, and those it causes 
to be carried out on his behalf. Now, provided operations are carried out more 
efficiently, more effectively, by persons who have been caused by the corpora- 
tion to act on its behalf, this would be the case, were the corporation doing 
this with its own hands, and I suggest that the requirements of section 5 are 
being met, as indeed they are. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: Does the minister suggest that at the present time, under 
the present set-up, the corporation is importing goods and commodities into 


Canada and is exporting goods and commodities from Canada acting either as 


principal or as agent? 

Mr. Drury: There is very little that has been done for some time past, 
or that is being done now in the way of importation. 

Mr. MaArTINEAU: I mean the over-all operations of the corporation. The 
president stated that from 1960 when he took over, he brought the business up 
from $50 million or $60 million to over $200 million. Does the minister agree? 

Mr. Drury: It is a little difficult to say who was responsible for the increase 
in business. 

Mr. MarTINEAU: Surely the minister will admit that this was business 
performed by the corporation, unless the annual statements are absolutely 
wrong. Is the answer to be yes or no? I would like to have a direct answer. 

Mr. Drury: The hon. gentleman is a lawyer himself. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: That is not an answer. 

Mr. Drury: I think he understands perfectly clearly that a transaction 
carried out in the name of a corporation is the transaction of the corporation. 


Mr. WINcH: That is eyewash and nonsense, surely. 


Mr. MarTINEAU: I would like to pose another question, and then I will 
yield my place to someone else. The minister made a rather surprising state- 
ment when he said that under the present set-up the business was being 
carried on more efficiently than it was previously. Is it then right to conclude 
that 84 people were carrying on operations less efficiently than those being 
carried on now by two persons? 

Mr. Drury: Well, as I pointed out in my statement, these 84 people are in 
large part doing virtually the same kind of work that they were doing 
previously. But they are doing it under a different head. In some instances they 
are doing work in the name of the Canadian Commercial Corporation. 

Mr. Martineau refers to my statement of transactions carried out in the 
name of the corporation as being transactions of the corporation; as a lawyer 
he knows that this is quite true. 
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Mr. MArRTINEAU: I would say it was nonsense. 


Mr. Drury: He knows that it is true. The volume of business, as I think 
the president will agree, which was transacted in 1962-1963 in the name of the 
corporation was representative to a large degree of effort on the part of 
employees not of Canadian Commercial Corporation but of the Department of 
Defence Production. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Well! 
Mr. Drury: It was done on behalf of and in the name of the corporation. 


Mr. MarTINEAU: Why then the necessity for 84 persons on that staff, if the 
operations of the corporation were being carried on by the department? Why 
then were 84 persons maintained on the staff of the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation if the minister’s statement is true? How can he explain that when 
the corporation was acting according to the way it should operate under the 
statute; business was increased from $50 million or $60 million to over $200 
million, but now it has dropped at the rate of $10 million a month? 


Mr. Drury: I am not sure I agree with the last statement that it has 
dropped at the rate of $10 million a month. © 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Well that is what the witness said. 


Mr. Drury: I think if you check back you will find that the witness said 
that he was not in a position to answer that, and I think the statement is 
incorrect. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Well, we can question the witness again. 


Mr. Drury: As I am trying to explain, the Canadian Commercial Corpo- 
ration has indeed, ever since the Department of Defence Production began to 
grow in size, relied to an increasing degree on both the technical as well as 
the administrative support from the employees of the Department of Defence 
Production, until this reached the point where it was observed by the Glassco 
commission that there was duplication—quite large duplication—of effort by 
the employees of the corporation and the employees of the Department of 
Defence Production. With a view to eliminating this duplication the Glassco 
commission recommended—and quite rightly in my view—that the employees 
of the Canadian Commercial Corporation be transferred to the Department of 
Defence Production, and that the duplication be eliminated. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: May I suggest to the minister, referring to his statement 
where he says that the transfer was within the power of the responsible min- 
ister under the governing legislation, that because of the terms of chapter 35, 
the Canadian Corporation Act, which has not been repealed, the minister has 
bypassed the express provisions of the law, and he is really doing in an indirect 
way what is prohibited directly by the statute, and he is in fact robbing the 
corporation of any of its effective powers under the act. 


Mr. Drury: Well, of course, the hon. member is making a statement which 
I cannot accept. What has been done is an improvement in efficiency as recom- 
mended by the Glassco commission on the grounds of administrative efficiency, 
and in the opinion of the deputy attorney general it is within the powers of the 
minister, and it is not an attempt to do indirectly what cannot be done directly. 
So I do feel that fairly substantial opinion is against the hon. member both on 
the administrative side as well as on the legal side. He may take issue with the 
deputy attorney general. It is his right to do so. 


Mr. MarTInEau: I am taking issue with the minister, because the minister 
is the one who is responsible for the action proposed. 


Mr. Drury: I am just supporting, with the opinion of the deputy attorney 
general, the legality of what has been done. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your questioning? 
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Mr. MARTINEAU: I have one final question. Does the minister intend to 
regularize the situation. Does he intend to bring forth legislation repealing 
the act? 

Mr. Drury: There clearly is a case to be made for a modification of the 
present act. There is a place at the present time within the framework of 
encouraging the export from Canada of goods and commodities particularly in 
the defence equipment field, and for the continuing assistance of C.C.C. as a 
vehicle through which these transactions can be channelled, and to this extent 
the Canadian Commercial Corporation is of course needed. 

Now, there are provided in the present act a number of fairly broad powers 
conferred upon the corporation; these are permissive powers which the hon. 
gentleman will know; they are permissive powers which are not at the moment 
being employed. The fact that the government is not emplcying all the permis- 
sive powers contained in the act does not make that act wrong, nor the activi- 
ties of the government wrong. These powers are permissive. The mandatory 
sections of the act are being and have been scrupulously followed. 

Mr. WINCH: Are you referring to sections 4 and 5? 

Mr. Drury: Section 4 is being followed, yes; section 5, Mr. Winch, starts 
out in its first sentence: ‘‘The corporation may do such things—it may carry on 
the business’’; these are both permissive enactments. 

Mr. MarRTINEAU: Did the minister consult with the chairman before the 
reorganization? 

Mr. Drury: Yes. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: Did he get his opinion on it? Was he in favour of it or 
against it? 

Mr. Drury: I do not think it is proper for me to tell the committee what 
the views of the chairman were in relation to government policy. It is unfair 
I think, as the hon. member well knows, to seek to ascertain what the views 
of officials are, and the kind of advice they give in relation to the formulation 
of government policy. 

Mr. MacRae: Is it not up to the Chairman of this committee to decide 
what is and what is not fair, and what should be answered or not answered? 
Would the Chairman please rule on it? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it has been our practice in the past to have officials 
of various departments. I am thinking particularly of the heads of the Services 
who were here along with the Minister of National Defence; and it was our 
practice at that time, and I think we should follow it, that when we have 
these officials before us as witnesses, that they would deal with matters of fact, 
and not be asked to comment on the policy under which they were working. 
In other words, policy decisions are the responsibility of the ministry. 

This has been the practice we have followed, and it is the practice which 
I think we should follow, so that, subject to a decision of the committee to 
the contrary, I rule that the officials should not be asked to comment on policy 
directives which they are given. I want to ask Mr. Martineau if he is finished, 
because he has had the floor for a long time. 


Mr. MArRTINEAU: I yield, with the understanding that I may come back 
to this question later. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well. Now, Mr. Winch. 
Mr. WINCH: I only have 14 questions. 
The CHAIRMAN: I hope they can average two minutes each. 


Mr. WINCH: I shall not ask all 14 now, but I hope that we may convene 
again, because I do have 14 questions to ask. However, at the moment I shall 
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ask only two or three. I would draw the attention of the minister to what he 
said in his presentation, at the middle of page 3, as follows: 


I, therefore, reject any suggestion that the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation has been brought to ruination and incompetency—dquite the 
opposite has been achieved in a better managed organization and in- © 
creased efficiency of performance. 


I refer to the words “ruination” and “incompetency”, which of course are 
my own words of two weeks ago. Following Mr. Martineau’s question I would 
like to ask the minister just two questions. First, are you saying that since the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation was set up in 1946 until now that it has 
been disorganized and efficient in its almost 20 years of operation? Are you 
saying that? 

Mr. Drury: Disorganized and efficient? No, I am not suggesting that. What 
I am suggesting is that another instrument has been created and gradually 
grown up which can more effectively accomplish the purposes for which the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation was first created, and that over this period 
of time there has been evolution of the framework of defence procurement and 
defence transactions and the growth of effectiveness, and growth in size has 
taken place ever since this establishment in the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion rather than in the Canadian Commercial Corporation. 


Mr. WincH: All right, not being a lawyer, I can put a direct question 
to you, not an involved one. In view of what you say, that the opposite has 
been achieved in better organization and in increased efficiency of operation, 
I ask you this question. If you believe this—and you must, because you have 
put it down in writing—then why have you not brought in an amendment to 
the Canadian Commercial Corporation act or moved that it be deleted? If you 
believe this, why have you not done this? 


Mr. Drury: As I pointed out to Mr. Martineau, we have a continuing need 
for the Canadian Commercial Corporation through which foreign governments 
may contract with Canadian suppliers, and for it to act as their agents. 


Mr. WincH: Thank you, because you have now given me a statement which 
allows we to ask a direct question of the president of the corporation. I would 
like to refer the president of the corporation to page I of the minister’s statement 
in the last paragraph, where he says: 


In the interest of efficient management this recommendation has been 
implemented by the government and, with the exception of the president 
and his secretary, all Canadian Commercial Corporation personnel were 
transferred from the corporation to the civil service. 


I would now like to refer you to page 2, in the first paragraph where it 
is said: 

From that time management responsibility for all defence export 
activity including work done in the name of the Canadian Commercial: 
Corporation has been assigned to the assistant deputy minister respon- 
sible for departmental defence export activity. This included the manage- 
ment of the Canadian Commercial Corporation, as well as the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production staff, to whom I pointed out that the 
administrative procedures associated with actual integration of Canadian 
Commercial Corporation personnel into the department could extend 
over a period of several months. 


This leads me to a direct question of the president of the corporation. With 
yourself as president, and with a staff consisting of a secretary, will you please 
tell this committee what your job is in the Canadian Commercial Corporation? 
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Mr. LAMOuREUX: Well, actually since November 1, 1963, until now it 
was well and clearly stated in a letter sent to me by the minister that I should 
be an advisor to an assistant deputy minister of the Department of Defence 
Production. I was requested to make a report, which I have done. I have re- 
ceived people who visited me from various companies, large and small, who 
had problems, and I actually sent them or referred them to the director of 
the appropriate branch in the Department of Defence Production concerned 
with their problems; and sometimes I even called the director and arranged 
an appointment. I also, in the course of conversation with the assistant deputy 
minister, I put forward an idea whereby the Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion could do something a little different and I worked up a report on it, and 
this has been my activity since November 1 of last year until now. 

Mr. WincH: I am sorry, but I do not think you understood my question. 
You are the President? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. 
Mr. WincH: And the only staff you have is a secretary? 
Mr. LAMOUREUX: That is right. 


Mr. WincH: What are you, just a rubber stamp for recommendations made 
to you which, under the law, you have to sign, or they do not conform to the 
law? 

Mr. LaMoOuREUxX: Well, as of November 1, 1963, I have not signed any 
contracts, and I have not signed any cheques. These powers were taken away 
from me. 


Mr. WINcH: Can you tell us by what authority they were taken away 
from you. 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: I could not say by what authority, but it was I think a 
letter of instructions. When I am told by an hon. minister to do something as 
president of this corporation, reporting to him, then I must do what I am told. 


Mr. WincH: Did you ever challenge the legality of those instructions to 
you? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: I did write two letters to the minister to make my views 
very clear to him in my own way, one on September 25, and another on Sep- 
tember 30. As he stated just a few minutes ago, he had considered those two 
letters and had made a decision, and this decision I have carried out. 


Mr. WincH: May I then ask if you would refer to the middle of page 2. 
Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes, sir. 


Mr. MartTINnEAU: I wonder if Mr. Winch would permit a supplementary 
question at this time? The witness said that he no longer signed contracts on 
behalf of the corporation, yet the minister said that whatever business is being 
carried on, is being carried on by the officials of the Department of the Defence 
Production on behalf of the Canadian Commercial Corporation. May I ask 
who it is who now signs documents and contracts for the corporation? 

Mr. Lamoureux: I do not know. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: You are the head of this corporation and there are con- 
tracts and documents being signed on behalf of the corporation, yet you do not 
know who does it? 

Mr. LAMouREvUx: I really do not know. This is very factual. 

The CHariRMAN: Now, Mr. Winch. 

Mr. WincH: I have one more question. At this stage I shall ask you as 
head, or as chairman, or I shall ask the minister later on, who does sign on 
behalf of the corporation if the president does not, because I am certain that 
the committee wants to know. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I suggest you pose the question. 


Mr. WINcH: I do not want to ask all 14 questions at this time, but I am 
going to ask the president with reference to the middle of page 2 of the 
brief, where it says: 


As of March, 1964, there were 84 Canadian Commercial Corporation 
employees including the president and his secretary. As I will discuss 
later, the president since October 1963, has had no Canadian Commercial 
Corporation staff, except for his own secretary, under his management. 


I would like to ask the president of the Canadian Commercial Corporation, 
if I may dare to give him that designation now, if he would please tell us 
where the experienced men—many of whom I understand have had almost 
15 or 20 years doing responsible work in carrying on business—are today, 
if they are not under his control. For example, where is the man who was 
his assistant general manager? Is he working on this type of work, or are the 
others? Could he give us some information about it. 


Mr. LAMouREUXx: I had an assistant, Mr. Wilfred R. Harris, who is now 
with the emergency supply people. 

Mr. WINcH: You had? 

Mr. LAMouREUX: And I had Mr. Ralph E. Sneyd, Mr. Tom Coughlin, and 
several others, as a matter of fact. Of these fellows I can recall that Ralph 
Sneyd is now with electronics, Mr. Powell is now with aircraft, and Mr. 
Coughlin is now with International Programs Branch. 

Mr. WincH: Is that Mr. Harris who is sitting beside you? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Oh yes, this is Mr. Harris. 

Mr. WINcH: May I ask Mr. Harris how long he was in this department 
under the Canadian Commercial Corporation, what was his position, and what 
is he doing now? Is his experience being used by the Department of Defence 
Production today? 

Mr. WILFRED R. Harris: In my present job I have no occasion to use the 
experience I gained in the Department of Defence Production for 23 years. 


Mr. WINCH: How long an experience did you have in defence purchasing? 
Mr. HARRIS: Since 1939. 
Mr. WINCH: You were continuously in this department? 


Mr. Harris: Well, I started with its predecessor, the defence purchasing 
board, then the war supply board, the department of munitions and supply, 
the department of reconstruction and supply, the Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration, and lastly the Department of Defence Production. 


Mr. WINCH: How long were you assistant general manager of the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation? 


Mr. Harris: I returned to the Canadian Commercial Corporation in 1955 
as assistant to the manager, and I was made assistant general manager I believe 
in 1961 or 1962. 

Mr. WINcH: Are you in any way whatsover, with your 23 years of 
purchasing experience, and being assistant general manager, employed by 
the Department of Defence Production in the manner in which you were 
qualified under the Canadian Commercial Corporation or in the Department of 
Defence Production? 

Mr. Harris: No. My part, of course, is quite foreign to those other 
activities. 

Mr. Drury: Probably I should not intervene, but I hope the witness 
understood the question properly. If he is saying his work is quite foreign to 
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the activities of the Department of Defence Production, he perhaps is in the 
wrong department. | 


Mr. WiINcH: What I mean is, is his present employment foreign to his 
23 years experience in purchasing and his position as assistant general 
manager of the Canadian Commercial Corporation. That was my question. 
Would you like to change your answer in any way? 

Mr. Harris: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the witness replied that the work he is doing now 
is not related to the work he was doing in the Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion. 


Mr. WincH: I know that other members have questions they wish to 


‘ask, so I will hold my other questions until later except for this one. Therefore, 


Mr. President of the Canadian Commercial Corporation, basically outside of 
your secretary you have no staff at all, you sign no cheques and sign no 
documents; you are just a figurehead. 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: I would not say I am just a figurehead. 


Mr. WINCH: You sign no cheques and have no staff except a secretary. 
What is your responsibility? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: I surely am not performing the duties of the president 
as stated in the act. My duties were very clear to me when I joined the 
corporation. The bylaws which were in effect and in force at that time were 
at my direction. These are exactly the responsibilities I had and I performed 
them to the best of my ability. Since these bylaws have been changed and since 
the minister has given me new orders, I am carrying out his orders. 


Mr. WincH: In view of the statement we now have from the president 
of the Canadian Commercial Corporation, may I ask who signs the authorization 
of contracts which I understand should be signed by the witness; who signs 
them now and by what authority? 


Mr. Drury: I think in my statement I made reference to a bylaw of the 
corporation. In the middle of page 4 I say: 


At the same meeting the directors passed bylaw No. 7, which 
recognized the reorganization and bylaw No. 7 was, pursuant to section 
11 of the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act, approved by order 
in council P.C. 1964-663. 


Bylaw No. 7 provides, with the concurrence of the board of directors, who 
are the signing officers on behalf of the Canadian Commercial Corporation. 

Mr. WincH: Mr. Lamoureux, do you agree to this; that is, that someone, 
except yourself, would have the authority to sign? 

Mr. LAMOuUREUX: Would you ask the question again, please? 

The CHAIRMAN: You are again asking the witness whether or not he 
agrees with a matter of policy which has been laid down for him. 

Mr. WincH: At a directors meeting did you agree that someone other 
than yourself be a signing authority, and under what authority do you think 
you have the power to transfer your responsibility? Did you know of this 
bylaw? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. I was present when the bylaws were changed and 


I objected to the bylaws being changed. However, after a lengthy discussion 


I finally agreed to sign the minutes and agreed to the bylaws. 


Mr. WincH: In other words, you did agree to transfer your authority as 
president to somebody else? 


Mr. LAMouREUx: I was very reluctant to do so. 
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Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): But he was forced. 


Mr. MarTINEAU: Does the witness imply that he was forced to sign some- 


thing which he did not want to sign? 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we should let the Minister give the information in 
respect of the bylaw. . 

Mr. Drury: I will read it, Mr. Chairman; it is quite lengthy. This bylaw 
is dated the 18th day of December, 1963: 


1. All bylaws of the corporation shall be subject to the provisions . 


of the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act, as amended, and the 
definitions contained in the said act shall apply. 


2. The seal, an impression of which is made in the margin hereof, 
is the seal of the corporation. 


3. The fiscal year of the corporation shall be the twelve months 


ending on the 31st day of March in each year. 


Perhaps I may not read it all. It relates to notices of meetings, and so on, 
the functions, the fact that there should be a secretary who shall be appointed 
by and hold office during the pleasure of the board, and so on. It mentions 
the comptroller of the corporation and the functions of the comptroller: 


(6) The comptroller shall disburse the funds of, or in the custody of, 
the corporation in such manner as may be requisite for the conduct 
of the business of the corporation, taking proper vouchers for such 
disbursements, and shall render to the board as may be required, 
an account of his transactions as comptroller and of the financial 
position of the corporation. He shall perform such other duties as 
may, from time to time, be determined by the board and subject 
to the direction of the board shall have, generally, control of all 
funds in the corporation’s hands either as trustee or otherwise. 


Mr. Wincu: I am sorry, sir, but what I am trying to find out— | 


Mr. MaRTINEAU: On a point of order, the minister is referring to a bylaw 
and I think under our rules of procedure he should table that bylaw. 


The CuHairman: I believe the bylaw should be published in the transcript 
of todays proceedings, if that is agreeable to the committee. 


Mr. WincH: May I ask— 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Just a moment. On a point of order, as we may require 
to consult the bylaw, would it be possible for the minister or one of his 
officials to have copies of the bylaw distributed at the next meeting of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Drury: Yes. 


Mr. WincH: I did not quite follow the reading of the minutes. Where did 
the president of the corporation sign over his signing authority? That is the 
point I was after. You did not read that. 


Mr. Drury: Perhaps I had better wait until you have had an opportunity 
to look at this quite long document. 

Mr. WincH: You said it was in the bylaw. Would you mind reading the 
section where the president of the corporation transferred his signing rights? 

Mr. Drury: This bylaw provides who shall be the signing authorities on 
behalf of the corporation. In bylaws of this nature it is not usual to outline 
a transfer in the specific terms which I think Mr. Winch has suggested; it is 
not usual this be done. What is laid out in this bylaw No. 7 is a definition of 
the powers and authorities of the elements of the corporation. That bylaw 
follows: 
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BYLAW NO. 7 


BEING A GENERAL BYLAW OF CANADIAN COMMERCIAL 
CORPORATION. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE BOARD OF CANADIAN COMMERCIAL 


CORPORATION, AS A BYLAW OF THE CORPORATION AS FOL- 
LOWS: 


1. All Bylaws of the Corporation shall be subject to the provisions 
of the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act, as amended, and the defin- 
itions contained in the said Act shall apply. 


2. The Seal, an impression of which is made in the margin hereof, is 
the Seal of the Corporation. 


3. The fiscal year of the Corporation shall be the twelve months 
ending on the 31st day of March in each year. 


4. (a) Notices of meetings of the Board shall be given to each 
member thereof by delivering or mailing the same to his usual office 
address. Failure to give or receive notice due to inadvertence shall not 
invalidate any meeting, and the presence of any member of the Board 
at the place and time of the meeting shall be considered waiver of 
notice to such member. 


(b) Each member of the Board present at any meeting thereof 
shall have one vote with respect to any question arising at such meeting 
and the decision of the Board shall be in accordance with the majority of 
the votes. 


(c) The Board shall cause to be entered into one or more books 
provided for the purpose, the minutes recording the proceedings and 
giving the names of those present at meetings of the Board. 


5. There shall be a Secretary of the Corporation who shall be ap- 
pointed by and hold office during the pleasure of the Board. It shall 
be the duty of the Secretary to issue notices of meetings of the Board 
and to attend all such meetings and act as Secretary thereof. The Secre- 
tary shall record all votes and the minutes of all proceedings taken 
and had at such meetings in books of the Corporation to be kept for 
that purpose, and shall be the custodian of the Seal of the Corporation. 


6. (a) There shall be a Comptroller of the Corporation who shall 
be appointed by and hold office during the pleasure of the Board. The 
Comptroller shall maintain records of all property of the Corporation and, 
subject to Paragraph 11 hereof, shall receive, disburse and have custody 
of all funds and securities belonging to the Corporation and shall keep 
full and accurate accounts of receipts, disbursements and all financial 
transactions, in books belonging to the Corporation, and shall deposit all 
monies, securities, negotiable instruments and other such property in 
the name and to the credit of the Corporation in such depository as may 
be approved from time to time by the Minister of Defence Production. 


(b) The Comptroller shall disburse the funds of, or in the custody 
of, the corporation in such manner as may be requisite for the conduct 
of business of the corporation, taking proper vouchers for such disburse- 
ments, and shall render to the board as may be required, an account of 
his transactions as comptroller and of the financial position of the 
Corporation. He shall perform such other duties as may, from time 
to time, be determined by the Board and subject to the Direction of 
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the Board shall have, generally, control of all funds in the Corporation’s 
hands either as trustee or otherwise. 


(c) The Comptroller shall, from time to time, prepare and deliver 
or cause to be prepared and delivered such reports of the finances of 
the Corporation as are called for by the Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion Act and as the Board or the Minister of Defence Production may 
request. 


7. The Board, or the Minister of Defence Production, may from time 
to time request any officers of the Corporation or of the Department to 
prepare such reports of the activities or proposed activities of the 
Corporation or reports relating thereto as the Board, or the Minister, may 
require, and such officer shall forthwith comply with such requests.. 

8. No public statement shall be made in speech or writing purport- 
ing to be in the name of the Corporation, and no officer or employee shall 
be a candidate for any public elective office, or support a candidate for 
any such office by public speech or writing, without the express authority 
of the Board. 


9. No member of the Board or any officer or employee of the 
Corporation shall derive any profit from or in any way be pecuniarly 
interested in or be concerned directly or indirectly in a pecuniary way 
in any contract or transaction which shall be entered into by the 
Corporation. 


10. All bids, proposals or quotations to be submitted by the Corpora- 
tion and all contracts and agreements between the Corporation and other 
governments or other parties; and all invitations to tender, contracts, 
agreements, purchase orders and amendments thereto between the 
Corporation and its suppliers: and all miscellaneous documents including 
bills of lading, terminations of contracts, certificates of cost or pricing 
data, requisitions, releases, internal administrative documents and similar 
documents, shall be signed by one or more persons as may be designated 
from time to time by the Minister of Defence Production, who may also 
designate those contracts and documents which are to bear the Seal of 
the Corporation. 


11. The banks in which the necessary bank accounts of the Corpora- 
tion shall be opened and maintained shall be such banks as the Minister 
of Defence Production may from time to time approve; and the person 
or persons who shall have authority to draw and accept drafts, and to 
sign cheques, promissory notes, bills of exchange, letters of credit and 
orders for money in respect of such accounts and in respect of the trans- 
actions of the Corporation, including documents for deposit to the 
Corporation’s credit, shall be such person or persons as may be designated 
from time to time by the Minister of Defence Production. 


12. Bylaws 5 and 6 of the Corporation enacted on the 9th day of 
May, 1951, and the 19th day of March, 1963, respectively, are super- 
seded by this Bylaw. 


Dated the 18th day of December, 1963. 
Sgd. M. H. Lamoureux, 
President 


Sed. F. F. Waddell, 
Secretary 


Mr. HarkKNEss: I assume the situation was that the board of directors of 


the corporation by a majority approved of this bylaw and a minority, including 
yourself, Mr. Lamoureux, disapproved of it. Is that the situation? 
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Mr. Lamoureux: Actually I was the minority. I was the only one who 
was not pleased with the new bylaws. 


Mr. Harkness: In connection with the point I was raising and one of the 
points raised by Mr. Winch, the board of directors having approved of this 
bylaw, you as president then were in the situation of either accepting this as a 
majority decision of the directors or resigning; those were the only two choices 
open to you. It was not a matter of your signing away any rights, which was 


part of the tenor of Mr. Winch’s remarks. Is that not the situation? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Quite right. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Mr. Lamoureux, since you became president of the Cana- 
dian Commercial Corporation, what percentage of the sales have been of 
defence equipment? 

Mr. LaMouREUxX: Defence equipment—75 per cent of the sales are of 
defence equipment. 

Mr. TEMPLE: When you say they are 75 per cent of defence equipment, 
what about other equipment such as fire control equipment; do. you include 
that as defence equipment? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. It all depends on where it is being used, but it 
is part of defence equipment. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Over the past years, has the practice been that the actual 
selling—and by actual selling I mean the actual leg work or field work—has 
been done by the Department of Defence Production? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Well, the Department of Defence Production officials 
no doubt are specialists in aircraft, electronics, mechanical equipment, and 
machinery, and armament, and all these experts I would say would have a 
considerable amount of work to do in respect of discussions with officers of 
foreign governments in this particular field. Of course, the executives of 
these foreign governments who actually are involved in the purchasing are 
not experts; they are more the officials who sign the contracts and who want 
certain clauses to be well covered in accordance with their regulations. Every 
country has its own operation, and likes as much as possible to keep within the 
framework of it. Many of these areas were discussed with me on my trips. 
They wanted us to alter certain clauses. They discussed many features. As 
president of the corporation I was able to help, within the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation Act, by giving service to these foreign governments. 


Mr. WincH: I would still like to know what your position is now with 
only one secretary. 


The CHAIRMAN: You will have an opportunity. 


Mr. TEMPLE: In effect, Mr. Lamoureux, the Department of Defence 
Production people would have the specialized knowledge to be in a position 
to go out to make the sales, and you and your agency, the corporation, would 
be the body that would just put the final seal on it. 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: We administered the contract and we took on the 
responsibility for payment, and also the special clauses which were required 
in order to meet their requirements. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Because many of these items are items of defence equipment, 
people with security clearances would be required; would that be so? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: YéS. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Would the people in the Canadian Commercial Corporation 
be cleared for security? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Oh yes. 
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Mr. TEMPLE: You mentioned that since 1960 when you became president, 
the sales in the first year were $65 million to $70 million, and then in 1962-63 


they rose to approximately $200 million. In connection with that you mentioned 


you made several trips abroad? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes, 

Mr. TEMPLE: Would you tell us how many? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: This would be rather hard to say offhand. I would say 
in the course of a year we would go across about five or-six times, but not 
necessarily by myself; I would have officers of the corporation as well going 
along, and we would be accompanied by the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion officers to discuss the negotiations of contracts. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Your corporation and the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion were in fact doing about the same thing. 

Mr. LAMouREux: No, I do not think so. We would do one thing: we would 
do the administration of the contract, while they would handle the physical 
work of purchasing, following it up, and getting it to the point of shipping. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Have you read the Glassco commission report concerning 
your corporation? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes, I have. 

Mr. TEMPLE: I refer to its relationship to the Department of Defence 
Production. 

Mr. Lamoureux: Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Do you disagree with those findings? , 

Mr. Lamoureux: Actually I do not disagree with the findings. It all 
depends on what kind of interpretation you want to put on what is written. 

Mr. TEMPLE: It says that while the legal identity of Canadian Commercial 


Corporation was maintained, its management and staff were provided by the 


Department of Defence Production. That sounds simple enough. 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes, it sounds simple enough, but I would refer back 
to the time when the Glassco commission was making its actual investigation 
and survey, when none of the Glassco commission officers ever came to see me. 


Mr. MarTINEAU: You say none? 
Mr. Lamoureux: None. 


Mr. Martineau: How would they know then about the work of the 
corporation if they did not come to see you? 


The CHairman: Mr. Temple has the floor. 

Mr. WincH: That is a good question. 

Mr. LamMourEux: There were two occasions I know of when they were 
in touch with my assistant. 

Mr. WINCH: You mean your secretary? | 

Mr. Lamoureux: I am referring to a time before November 1, 1963. The 
Glassco commission recommendations came out before then. The Glassco com- 
mission has written a very short paragraph in volume 5 which I have some- 
where. 

Mr. WINCH: But it never saw the chairman of the corporation or the 
president of the corporation, never? 

Mr. LaMourREUx: No. Maybe when they called, I was not around. 

Mr. MArTINEAU: Maybe they would have sent you to the guillotine. 

Mr. TEMPLE: In fact, then, you disagree with some of the Glassco com- 
mission findings concerning the Canadian Commercial Corporation, and the 
transfer of its management and staff to the Department of Defence Production? 
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Mr. LAMOUREUX: Well, I do not agree with the transfer, that is for sure. 
You will notice in volume 5, at page 106 of the Glassco commission report, it 
clearly states: 


The legal identity of the Canadian Commercial Corporation be 
maintained, but its management and staff be provided by the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production (purchasing and supply). 


Yet they came out later with recommendations to the government, and I 
think I have the recommendation. The Canadian Commercial Corporation does 
not appear in any way, shape, or form in the recommendations approved by 
the Government. 


Mr. TEMPLE: The only time it appears is in the Glassco commission report 
itself, of 1963. 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. 


Mr. TEMPLE: The Glassco commission does say that in fact the duties 
of the Canadian Commercial Corporation were the same in fact as those of 
the Department of Defence Production, does it not? 


Mr. LamMourEux: It does state this, but there are also some areas where 
they said very clearly that the commission is using the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. As an example it states, “The Canadian Commercial Corporation 
for example is essentially concerned with the business of other governments.” 
That was only as an example. “Its operations are in all material respects 
integrated with the purchasing department with which it is associated, and 


while its continued existence as a legal entity may be useful, no purpose is 
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served... 
Mr. Luoyp: I think for the purposes of the record you are referring to 
page 67 of volume 5 of the report of the Glassco royal commission. 
Mr. LaAMOUREUX: That is right, and it is also stated on that same page, 
as follows: 


Consequently, it has not been our intention to offer a detailed plan 
of organization, defining the position of every department and agency 
in the machinery of government and the form appropriate to each. 
Where changes have been suggested, they have been intended to clarify 
rather than to alter what appear to be the existing or intended relation- 
ships between ministers and the organizations concerned. 


Mr. TEMPLE: Yes, but this was the only corporation or department that 
they actually recommended be transferred, that is, the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation? 

Mr. LaMourREUx: I would have to refer to the recommendations of the 
Glassco commission. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your questions? 


Mr. Tempe: No, but just about. Before we break off, prior to 1960, what 
was your experience as head of the Canadian Commercial Corporation? 

Mr. LAMouREUx: I can refer to quite far back now when it comes to 
experience. Prior to the war I was a seaman, on foreign going ships and I 
became a master on large vessels, and later I came ashore as superintendent | 
of Acadia Overseas Freighters Limited, which had 58 ten thousand ton ships, 
and over 1,600 employees. The function of this company was to operate in all 
parts of the world. 

Mr. TEMPLE: What was the name of the company again? 


Mr. LAMOuREUXx: It was Acadia Overseas Freighters Limited of Halifax. 
As superintendent of this organization I travelled worldwide for many years. 
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These ships did get into trouble sometimes, and in most of my travels I was 
interested in obtaining charters for these vessels, in encouraging contracts for 
transportation and handling of general cargoes, and also establishing lines— 
that is lines of trade—between South Africa and Canada and the United States, 
and I did all this for the same company, Acadia Overseas Freighters Limited. 

When I was actually asked to come to join this organization it was mainly 
due to the fact that I had international knowledge of certain ways of operation 
that they have in foreign countries and I accepted. I think this opportunity of 
enjoying certain friendships with people gave me a certain status which I 
found to be of advantage in certain areas I visited as president of this corpo- 
ration. 

Mr, TEMPLE: Is Acadia Overseas Freighters Limited a Nova Scotian com- 
pany? 

Mr. LAMoUREUX: Yes, it is Acadia Overseas Freighters Limited of Hali- 
fax. , 

Mr. TEMPLE: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Lioyp: Mr. Lamoureux, I think you have already read into the record 
from page 67 of the Glassco commission report volume 5 the passage where 
they say you exist as a legal entity, but there is no useful purpose to be served 
by having a separate management and staff. You said you disagreed with that. 
Would you like to particularize? In what respect do you disagree? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: I do believe in efficient operation. This is a system which 
is used and is in practice in large organizations. In the executive staff they 
always have a section for administering contracts. I am referring to fairly 
large companies; and they also have the bulk of the organization looking after 
production. I feel that between the years 1960 and 1963 this group of gentlemen 
were working for the corporation had become pretty well experts on this. 

Mr, Luoyp: They are not lost to government service. Their skills are still 
available to the Department of Defence Production. 

Mr. LaMourREux: I would not say that they were lost, no. They are with 
the department. 

Mr. Lioyp: You want to indicate that the reason you felt your services 
were interesting to the government was your knowledge of persons, people, 
and practices abroad? 

Mr. Lamoureux: To a certain extent, yes. 

Mr. Luoyp: Would you say that your particular qualifications lay in iden- 
tifying and designating potential sales contracts for Canadian industry with 
foreign countries? Is that your main qualification and what you contend? 

Mr. LAMOuREUXx: No, what I contend is the fact that owing to certain per- 
sonal relationships, I have been fortunate enough to be introduced to people 
who do have the authority to purchase, and I have had occasion to talk with 
these people and ask them if they would give us an opportunity to quote on 
their requirements. 

Mr. Luoyp: Because they recognized you as an authority in this field? 

Mr. Lamoureux: No, because they recognized Canada as being a country 
where our industry is definitely not too far from the United States production 
styles, and that qualitywise, it is really outstanding. 

Mr. LLoyp: Are you suggesting that you yourself had personal connections 
with persons in other governments, and that this in some way made it easier 
for you to do this than it would for anybody else? 

Mr. LAMOouUREUX: No, I do not think I could contend necessarily that only 
I could do it. 
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Mr. Lioyp: Could you identify to the committee any potential sales con- 
tract that was not completed under the present organization but which might 
have been completed had the Canadian Commercial Corporation staff con- 
tinued to be under your direction, management and supervision? Could you 
give us a specific instance? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: A specific instance; that would be quite hard to pin- 
point. But I feel that there is an area where I thought it had started to come 
to a conclusion. Maybe if I had carried on with it, it could have come to one. 

Mr. Luoyp: But you are still continuing in the capacity as adviser to the 
Department of Defence Production in fact? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. 


Mr. Luoyp: And have you indicated to the officers of the Department of 
Defence Production the potential areas of development, or of sales contracts? 
Are they asking for your advice? Have you voluntarily gone to them and identi- 
fied these things? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes, I did talk to the deputy minister at one time, I am 
speaking about a track contract in Germany and I was told it was in good 
hands, and I did not doubt it. So I moved along those lines, and I think I have 
made it very clear in mentioning the track contract. 

Mr. Luoyp: How did you learn about this track contract? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: I learned about this track contract through a friend of 
mine in Germany. 

Mr. Luoyp: Did he advise you personally? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. 

Mr. Luoyp: In his capacity as president of his corporation? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. 

Mr. Luoyp: Therefore in your present capacity which is that of adviser, to 
what responsible person did you pass along this information? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: This was actually prior to the transfer of the staff of the 
corporation. : 

Mr. MARTINEAU: How can the witness be an adviser to himself, when he 
is the chairman? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: This was before November 1, 1963. 

Mr. Luoyp: This was at the time when you initiated some action on the 
inquiry. 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Not the inquiry; the inquiry came later. When the inquiry 
came the staff were actually in the Department of Defence Production or under 
both. 

Mr. Luoyp: Did a sales contract arise? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes, a sales contract arose. 

Mr. Luoyp: As a result of that? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: I could not tell you. I do not know. 

Mr. Luoyp: Can you give the committee any idea of the percentage of sales 
contracts which arose in the first instance because foreign companies on their 
own initiative wanted to take advantage of the services of your agency as 
distinct from your going out and attempting to identify their needs? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Very few companies in the foreign countries placed 
inquiries with us; it is only the governments and departments of the foreign 
governments that place inquiries with the corporation. 

Mr. LLoyp: How many of these departments initiated inquiries directly to 
the government agency in Canada of their own volition without any sales effort 
on the part of a soliciting agent for Canada? 
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Mr. LAMOUREUx: I think normally most of the inquiries received have 
been canvassed either by a Department of Defence Production officer, a trade 
and commerce officer, or someone attached to the embassy. 


Mr. Luoyp: Am I accurate in Saying all you are concerned about is whether 
or not your sales effort is being maintained; is that what you are concerned 
about mainly rather than organization? 

Mr. LamourREUx: The purpose of this corporation is to try as much as pos- 
sible to sell the manufactured goods in Canada to foreign countries. 


Mr. Luoyp: Do you believe this is being done now? 
Mr. LAMOUREUX: I believe this is being done. 

Mr. Luoyp: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your questioning? 
Mr. Luoyp: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacLean. 


Mr. MacLEaN (Queens): Mr. Chairman, I just have one or two questions to 
ask the witness. Mr. Lamoureux, before the transfer of personnel to the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production from the Canadian Commercial Corporation, I 
believe the total strength of the Canadian Commercial Corporation was some- 
thing of the order of 85 persons. 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Actually, the 84 or 85 persons we are talking about were 
a part of the staff of the Canadian Commercial Corporation. On top of this I 
had a group of persons who were from the Department of Defence Production 
personnel on loan to the Canadian Commercial Corporation, and also another 
group on loan from defence construction. The 85 plus these two groups made 
up to 118 persons. A few times at the board of directors meeting I suggested 
I needed extra personnel because of the increased volume of business and the 
extra paperwork and administrative work in order to do a good job. These per- 
sons were loaned to Canadian Commercial ‘Corporation; they were under my 
supervision and they performed very good work. 


Mr. MacLEAn (Queens): Of course they were civil servants. 
Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. 


Mr. MACLEAN (Queens): My question has to do with those who are not 
civil servants. I presume their salaries were paid out of fees charged for services 
rendered by the corporation. 


Mr. Lamoureux: I must admit that prior to my appointment as president 
of the corporation, the staff of the corporation was paid from fees which the 
corporation earned. At a directors’ meeting the directors and myself decided we 
would drop our fees and now there are practically no fees being collected for 
the services of the corporation. The staff of the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion on loan to Canadian Commercial Corporation were being paid by Depart- 
ment of Defence Production and Defence Construction Limited personnel were 
paid by Defence Construction Limited. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): The Canadian Commercial Corporation staff was 
paid out of fees which had been collected in the past? 


Mr. LAMOUREUXx: Yes. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): Are any fees still being collected at this point? . 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Very little, as a matter of fact. The only fees we are 
getting now are the fees we are charging to external aid which is a section 
of the Department of External Affairs. 


Mr. MacLean (Queens): These assets which you sell for fees which were 
collected at one time or another, where are they held; are they still held by the 
corporation? 
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Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): But gradually the fees themselves diminished so 
at the present time every person except yourself and your secretary who engage 
in selling defence products abroad are civil servants paid by the public service 
from government revenue? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. 


Mr. MAcLEAN (Queens): So, compared to some time in the past the selling 
of defence production articles now is subsidized to the extent of the salaries 
of those persons who are engaged in it. At one time the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation was self-supporting and now it is not self-supporting; it is subsi- 
dized by the amount of the costs involved. 

Mr. LAMouREUx: This is quite right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lessard? 


(Translation) 


Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Mr. Chairman, granted that Mr. Lamou- 
reux has to speak French, I would be very pleased to go on in French. I have 
several questions. They are direct and I hope you are going to be in a position 
to answer them as directly. On the occasion of the interview you had with 
the minister, a few days ago, before appearing here, today, did the Minister 
indicate to you what would be the subject of the discussion you were to have 
with him? 

Mr. LamMourREUX: The only thing he discussed was the question of the 84 


employees who took part in organizing the Canadian Commercial Corporation. 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Mr. Minister, since you have been respon- 
sible for this Corporation and since you have been aware of its activities, have 
you any direct criticism to level at Mr. Lamoureux’s work? 

Mr. Drury: Naturally, that depends first of all on the meaning of the word 
“criticism”: I was not in agreement with the object of continuing to retain 
the Corporation team in its entirety. 

Mr. LEessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Why? 

Mr. Drury: Why? Because in my opinion, in retaining the whole Corpora- 


- tion team, there would be job duplication between the duties of the Department 


and of the Corporation. In this sense, it is inefficient, useless. 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): You have not answered a specific point in 
my question. Did you have any direct criticism to make of Mr. Lamoureux in 
his work, since he is responsible for this Corporation? 


Mr. Drury: I answered that that depends on the meaning of the word 
“criticism”. I gave you an example of the criticism, if I can put it that way, 
of something that I criticized him about. 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): That is not enough, in any case. Mr. 
Lamoureux, out of the 84 individuals who were in your Department how many 
French-Canadians were there, can you tell me? Three, six, eight? 


Mr. LAMOUREUXx: I would have to say less than half a dozen, six. 
Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): About? 
Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes, that’s right. 


Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Have they been transferred or absorbed 
into the Department of Defence Production? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes, they were absorbed. 


Mr. LessarpD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Were they reduced in grade or were they 
transferred laterally? 
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Mr. LAMOUREUX: The transfers were not lateral. 


Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-J ean): Did their responsibilities or salary increase 
or decrease? Those are two questions. 


Mr. LaAMOUREUX: I agree, we are still speaking of French Canadians. 

Mr. LEssarD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Yes. 

Mr. LamMouREUXx: Among the French Canadians—there, were some who 
were reduced in grade and some who were transferred laterally. 

Mr. LEssarD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Reductions in responsibility or reductions 
in salary? ) 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Reductions in responsibility, reductions in grade. Their 


salary automatically remained the same, due to an arrangement which was 
made quite specially in their case. 


Mr. LEssarD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Mr. Lamoureux, those employees, when 
they were under you, were they subject to the control of the Civil Service 
Commission? 

Mr. LamMouREUX: When they were under my responsibility, they had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): In the course of your previous administra- 
tion, had you already had difficulties or conflicts with the Civil Service Com- 
mission? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: No, I had no conflicts with the Civil Service Commission, 
from the very fact that I was not, that none of my employees was— 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Did they, at given times, attempt to in- 
terfere with your duties and your work, to stick their nose into the administra- 
tion of your staff? 


Mr. LAMOUREUx: I don’t believe so. 


Mr. LEssarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Mr. Minister why did you not absorb Mr. 
Lamoureux and his secretary in the group, at the same time as the 84 other 
individuals? Why did you not give Mr. Lamoureux other responsibilities? 

Mr. Drury: Section 3 of the Corporation Act makes the chairman respon- 
sible for duties, responsibilities, tasks. As Mr. Lamoureux has explained he did 
receive duties, comparable to those that he had previously to take the place of 
the administrative duties he no longer has. 


Mr. MartINEAv: Could I ask an additional question? Do the Corporation 
regulations define the duties of the chairman and if so, does the chairman 
continue to carry out these duties as defined by the regulations? 


Mr. Drury: I am informed that the answer is yes. 
Mr. MArTINEAU: It is yes? 


Mr. Drury: Yes, frankly I have not personally seen the definitions of the 
chairman and his duties and responsibilities, I have been informed that it is 
a fact. 


(Text) 


Mr. MARTINEAU: May I raise a point of order at this time. The minister 
has said that he does not know the exact terms of the bylaw which defines the 
power of the president and other officers. May I request that all the bylaws, 
not only the one referred to previously, of the corporation be produced at the 
next sitting of this committee? 


Mr. WINCH: I know you have to stop now, but just so that everything is 
completely embodied in the one transcript may I have one answer which 
ties in with everything; in view of the bylaw statement, and the president’s 
statement, will the minister tell us who now signs all the documents which 
were previously signed by the president? 
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Mr. Drury: I cannot give you that answer. I would have to take advice. 
There has been a vast variety of documents. 


Mr. WINCH: I mean those which would otherwise have been signed by the 
president. 


Mr. Drury: I am not sure which document would otherwise have been 
signed by the president, so I cannot answer you now. 

Mr. WIncH: May we have it in time for next week? 

Mr. Drury: That is the kind of information you can have. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lessard, have you any further questions? 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): I would like to complete them at this 
time, if I may. | 
(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Mr. Chairman, I would like to continue. 
Since you have been occupying your new position, that is since December 
1963, one year, how many times approximately have you been consulted? I am 
not speaking of you going to make suggestions. Have you been consulted? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: I have never been consulted or asked for my opinion since 
the Ist of November 1963. 

Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): And you are the departmental advisor and 
you have never been consulted. 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: No. 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Thank you, that is very interesting. When 


you made suggestions, on your own initiative, were you already told to mind 


your own business, that everything was in good hands? 
Mr. LAMOUREUX: I must say that— 
Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): Directly or indirectly? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: I certainly had—it’s difficult to say—with the deputy 
minister, the assistant deputy minister—I must admit that I was very sincerely 
told not to bother myself, that everything was going fine. 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): In other words, you were told to mind 
your own business. Are you under the impression that the Civil Service Com- 
mission wanted to destroy your organization because it was not under its 
control? 


Mr. LAMouREUX: I am going to tell you sincerely that the Civil Service 
was asked, by the Department and not by me, to arrange to transfer, to take 
the Canadian Commercial Corporation officers, to integrate them into the 
Department of Defence Production, without bothering too much about their 
qualifications and their competence, to find them a spot somewhere. I do not 
know how they were able to express themselves at that time. 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): In addition to being legally debatable, the 
present situation seems, as far as I can see, to be the result of a conspiracy of 
officials to eliminate the only French- Canadian who had a responsible position 
in the whole Department of Defence Production. In the whole Department, 
French-Canadians are almost non-existent or where they do exist they hold 
unimportant positions. Mr. Lamoureux was just about the only one who had 
any importance in your Department. Do you consider that Mr. Lamoureux still 
occupies an important position, Mr. Minister? 


(Text) 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lessard, on a point of order. You have made two 
statements in your question, which are not necessarily founded on facts. They 
are opinions. 
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Mr. LessarpD (Lac-Saint-Jean): You object? very well. 
(Translation) : 

Mr. Lamoureux, were you asked directly or indirectly to resign? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: No, I was never asked to resign from my duties. 

Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Are you under the impression that your 
days are numbered, excuse me for being direct, as chairman and as Government 
employee? 

Mr. LAMOUREUxX: It’s very difficult to answer that because of the very 
fact that I don’t see the Minister very often, even very very seldom. As he is 
my superior, he has given formal orders for me to report to the assistant 
deputy minister. Then, as a result, I must say that I do not know how long 
Iam going to stay in this situation. 

Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): You report to an assistant deputy minister? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes, those are the orders I received from my Minister. 

Mr. LESSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Fine, that is enough, Mr. Chairman. I have 
heard enough. 

(Text) 
That is enough for the moment. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is now past 1 o’clock. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Will an effort be made to have the bylaw circulated among — 


members of the committee before the next meeting so that members who 
may wish to study it can do so before the meeting? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think this is desirable. I will arrange this, if the com- 
mittee is agreeable. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
| TuEspAY, December 15, 1964 
(39) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11:10 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Gréce), Deachman, 


Fane, Groos, Hahn, Lambert, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacLean, 


MacRae, Martineau, McMillan, Smith, Winch (14). 


In attendance: Honourable Charles M. Drury, Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion; Mr. M. H. Lamoureux, President of Canadian Commercial Corporation; 
and Mr. W. Harris, former Assistant General Manager of the Corporation. 

The Chairman announced that a paper entitled ‘‘Armaments and Modern 
Weapons” would be available shortly, and would be identified as Exhibit No. 11. 

A report entitled ‘Policy for Industrial Technology in Canada” was tabled 
on behalf of the Air Industries Association in Canada, as requested at the 
meeting of November 26. 

This report was identified as Exhibit No. 12. 

The Chairman outlined a proposed future program for the Committee. 


Agreed,—That Bylaws Nos. 5, 6 and 7 of the Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration, requested at the last meeting, be printed as Appendix ‘‘A” to today’s 
evidence. 


The Committee continued its consideration of the organization and opera- 


tions of the Canadian Commercial Corporation, Messrs. Drury and Lamoureux 


answering questions thereon. 
The Minister tabled the following: 


(a) List of signing officers for Canadian Commercial Corporation 
(b) Signing authority for Cheques, Drafts, Notes, ete. 


Agreed,—That the abovementioned documents be printed in the Com- 
mittee’s evidence at the point of tabling. 


A copy of the Order in Council approving bylaw No. 7 was tabled and 
included in the evidence at point of mention. 


At 1:00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we will see a quorum in order to pro- 
ceed. 

Before we start with today’s proceedings there are a few see of gen- 
eral business to dispose of. 

First of all, the last of the eleven papers that we are receiving entitled 
“Armament and Modern Weapons’ has not come in but it will be here mo- 
mentarily. As soon as it arrives it will be identified as Exhibit No. 11 and will 
be printed, as already authorized by the committee, with the previous papers 
in order that they all will be printed in one booklet. 

The second item is in respect of page 944 of the evidence. This was the 
meeting at which officials of the Air Industries Association were present. 
There is a request for the presentation of a report on Research and develop- 
ment that was being prepared or had been prepared for the Air Industries As- 
sociation. That report now has been provided to the committee by the Air 
Industries Association and I will table it now as Exhibit No. 12 so that it 
will be available to the Committee. | , 


Mr. SmitH: If I could pose a query, Mr. Chairman, when the committee 
has finished with that report, does it stay with the committee papers, or does 


it ultimately go to the library? 


The CHAIRMAN: It stays: with the Committee’s papers. 


Mr. SmiTH: Are you saying that two years or five years from now it will 
still stay with the committee papers; in other words, as long as the committee 
papers exist? Do you think that is the best disposal of it? Or, do you think 
it should be available in the library? 


The CHAIRMAN: I have requested an additional copy of the report and my 
thought was, if we were able to do it, we would place it in the library. 

The third general area deals with our future plans. We had a Steering 
Subcommittee meeting and discussed the future work of the committee. 

There were a number of topics that we felt we should tackle, and I will — 
give you a list of the sort of things we are thinking about. 

First, a meeting where we would discuss the differences between the 
Suttie recommendations and the actual changes that were made in our Re- 
serve forces. 

Second, when the shipbuilding and other procurement programs are 
announced we will be having meetings and briefings on these programs. 

Third, we have a paper on “Economic Consequences of Disarmament’’, 
and it is considered worth while to go into this paper. 

Fourth, following the “Economic Consequence of. Disarmament”, it was 
felt we might go into the disarmament negotiations and have a look at the 
political status of these negotiations and the political problems inherent in them. 

Fifth, the military and political aspects of peace-keeping, which form 
an important part of our defence policy. 

Sixth, and finally, prior to the end of the session—and fhe session un- 
doubtedly will continue past our recess—we will be submitting a final or 
sessional report which will deal with the new topics we have covered since our 
last report, and this will also include, printed in booklet form, the last report we 
make. 
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It is unlikely we will have any further meetings before Christmas. The 
Minister of National Defence is away. I thought we possibly might deal with 
the Reserve Forces situation, but the Associate Minister is not available for 
a meeting. 

I have one last point before we start with today’s business. At our last 
meeting By-laws of the Canadian Commercial Corporation were requested by 
the Committee. By-law No. 7 was tabled at that last meeting, and it has been 
printed in the proceedings of that meeting. All of you should have your copies 
of the proceedings. The remainder of the by-laws have been distributed now to 
every member of the committee, and I would suggest they be included in the 
proceedings of today’s meeting. I think it should be made an Appendix to today’s 
evidence. | 


Mr. WIncH: Perhaps there is a misunderstanding on my part, and please 
correct me if I am wrong. It was my thinking that as a result of the steering 
committee meeting you were to ask if the Department of National Defence 
would produce an expose of the report of the Suttie commission on recom- 
mendation of certain units being held, together with the reasons why it had 
not recommended on these particular items. I understood you were to ask 
for that, as a result of our Steering Committee meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is correct, Mr. Winch, and we will have this. How-. 
ever, the presentation of this would require the Minister, and he is not avail- 
‘able this week. 


Mr. WINcH: But you have asked for that? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and we probably will do this as one of the first items 
of business after the recess. 

At today’s meeting we will continue with the Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration. We have a statement from Mr. Lamoureux. I believe copies of this 
statement have been distributed. Has everyone a copy? 


Mr. M. H. Lamoureux (President, Canadian Commercial Corporation) : 
Mr. Chairman, I have a few extra copies for others who may come later. 

The CHAIRMAN; Would you proceed with your statement, Mr. Lamoureux. 

Mr. LamourEux: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

Two weeks ago, when I appeared before the committee I was, as the min- 
ister pointed out in his statement, not entirely au fait with the scope of the 
committe’s interest in the work and functions of the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. Therefore, at the outset today I would like, with your permission, 
to expand my previous remarks. 

I was appointed president in November, 1960, and thus can speak with 
authority on the activities of the corporation only from that time until No- 
vember 1963, when its functions were taken over by the Department of Defence 
Production, as the minister has explained. 

In order to appreciate the present developments we should recall that the 
corporation throughout its history readily has adapted to the changing demands 
of our export trade. Thus, in 1944 the Canadian export board was established 
for the purpose of assisting foreign governments and agencies (chiefly UNRRA) 
in purchasing non-military supplies in Canada. The Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration, established in 1946, took over from the board and in 1947 assumed the 
further heavy responsibility of procurement for the Department of National 
Defence. In 1951,.when the Department of Defence Production was established, 
the corporation reverted to its previous role of serving as agent for foreign 
purchasers. During the decade that followed, defence contracts placed in 
Canada by the United States government made up the bulk of our business, 
but, in addition, contracts placed in Canada under the Colombo plan, and 
defence contracts placed in Canada by a large number of foreign countries 
were administered by personnel of the corporation. 
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The corporation being a legal entity was able to guarantee the execution 

of contracts to the satisfaction of foreign purchasers. The most valuable func- 
tion of the corporation, however, was to co-ordinate and administer the execu- 
tion of those contracts, the majority of which involved several departments of 
government in addition to manufacturers and suppliers. Thus, the corporation 
served as a liaison between the foreign purchaser, government departments, 
other crown agencies and Canadian industry. As pointed out by the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, when the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act was 
introduced in parliament, a government board had not proved to be a practical 
medium through which to carry out foreign trade transactions and, further, 
“many firms preferred to do business with a company which could sue and be 
sued, rather than with a department of government” (Hansard—August 5, 
1946, 4326). The corporation was always administered along commercial lines 
and fulfilled a function not provided by private enterprise. 

I would like now to deal with a few specific points arising out of my last 
appearance here. 

I believe that Mr. Martineau at that time suggested that the president and 
personnel of the corporation were responsible for increasing its business from 
some $50 to $60 million in 1960-61 to approximately $200 million in 1962-63. 

I would like to state that the increase in business during the fiscal years 
1960-61 to 1962-63 was due to several factors. For example, in those years 
there was a great increase in the volume of contracts with the United States 
under defence sharing arrangements, which it was the policy of the government 
to encourage and which was brought about through the concerted efforts of 
several government departments. This was also the period in which arrange- 
ments were concluded for the production of the F-104 aircraft in Montreal in 
exchange for the assumption by Canada of responsibility for bong administration 
of certain Pinetree and Dew Line stations. 

With reference to a question asked by Mr. Temple concerning the recom- 
mendations of the Glassco Commission, I said that the representatives of the 
Commission had not come to see me. By this, I did not mean to suggest that 
there had been no study of the corporation by the Glassco Commission. However, 
there is no detailed examination of the functions of the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation in the Glassco Commission report and I think that it is fair to 
suggest that the commission may not have paid sufficient attention to the 
advantages provided by the corporation from the point of view of foreign 
governments dealing with Canadian industry. 

There was some discussion during our last meeting with respect to the 
selling efficiency of the corporation during my tenure as compared with the 
functions now carried out by the Department of Defence Production. Undoubt- 
edly, the transition of functions to the department has produced difficulties, but 
I cannot believe that any such change-over could have been accomplished 
without some disruption in the negotiation and administration of contracts. It 
is important to note, however, that where foreign purchasers formerly dealt 
with representatives of a crown agency, they now deal with representatives 
of a department. Being a crown agency the corporation was admirably suited 
to deal expeditiously as agent, principal or co-ordinator on behalf of foreign 
purchasers with a wide variety of contracts which called for every conceivable 
type of product and service. Thus, from 1960-63, the corporation not only 
handled defence items but, through its foreign projects division, co-ordinated 
contracts for procurement of services, equipment and materials to be used in 
foreign countries under the Colombo plan, UNICEF and other aid programs. 

Mr. MacLean questioned me about the elimination of fees which were 
previously charged for our services and which made our corporation self- 
sustaining. I would like to supplement the reply that I then gave by saying that 
in recent years the foreign governments with whom we dealt: have not charged 
fees for administration of contracts by government agencies, and it was this 
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that brought about our decision to cut out fees altogether. In fact, I recall it was 
felt that the additional cost of fees for contract administration often made it _ 
impossible for Canadian companies to present competitive bids; thus, the | 
dropping of fees was an incentive to raise the general level of our export trade. 


(Translation) 


I would now like to make one last remark in French for the record. In the 
course of our last meeting, Mr. Lessard asked me how many French Canadians 
were in the employ of the corporation. 

Contrary to what I said then, it was not half a dozen French Canadians 
that were in our employ on October 31, 1963; we had twenty of them. 


(Text) 


In closing, may I assure you Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
that I have always considered it my duty to satisfy as effectively as possible 
the needs of Canadian industry and foreign purchasers, within the terms of 
section 4 of the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act. ! 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are now ready for questions to be put to 
the witness. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Chairman, may I refer to the first page of the statement 
of the witness, Mr. Lamoureux; it says in the second paragraph: 


I was appointed president in November, 1960. 


Mr. Lamoureux, what post did you hold prior to November, 1960? 


Mr. Lamoureux: I was executive vice president of Grimaldi Siosa Steam- 
ship Line. 

Mr. DEAcHMAN: And as executive vice president of that line you were not 
connected with the civil service or with the government in that connection 4 
or before that? | 

Mr. LamMouREUX: Not at all. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: What were your qualifications for this particular job at |) 
that time? I presume you are an economist or, perhaps a lawyer? , 
Mr. Lamoureux: No, I am not a lawyer and I am not an economist. 
I gave my background at the last meeting. I said I was a sailor and I 
became a deep sea captain in charge of vessels. I came ashore as superintendent 
and, as such, I travelled world wide on behalf of the steamship companies : 
and negotiated contracts in many parts of the world. I feel I am quite well 
known in several areas. I think it was because of this that Mr. Drury’s pre- 
decessor requested that I join the Canadian Commercial Corporation. | 


Mr. DEACHMAN: What sort of contracts were you engaged in negotiating 
when in this business? What kind of contracts would these have been that 
you negotiated around the world? | 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Well, charter contracts were the main ones; these | 
included actual carrying of goods and general cargoes or bulk cargoes from \ 
certain parts of the world to other parts of the world; negotiating ship con- a 
tracts—in other words, the building of vessels; administering the construction y 
of these vessels, and then negotiating labour contratcs with the unions, the | 
personnel of which were on board these vessels. There were quite a few 
vessels, divided in groups: some of these vessels flew Canadian flags, others 
Greek flags, others British flags, etc., and I was negotiating on behalf of the 
group of vessels I was representing. 


_Mr. DEacHMAN: What would be the size of this frm which you have 
mentioned, namely Grimaldi Siosa Steamship Lines. | 


Mr. Lamoureux: The firm is much larger now but when I was with it — q 
we had six passenger ships. diesay mae: 


ag 
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Mr. DEACHMAN: This is in 1960? 

. Mr. LAMOUREUX: It was 1960, yes. As I say, we had six passenger ships, 
the smallest one of which was 17,000 tons and the largest 32,000 tons, carrying 
a crew of 560. 


We also had a dry cargo fleet of 19 vened six of them on charter with 
Saguenay terminals in Montreal. We had a fleet of tankers from 17,000 tons 
to 41,000 tons, which operated world wide, entered many ports and came to 
Montreal to unload. They were on charter with Imperial Oil and Shell. 

_ Mr. DEACHMAN: But your specific position with that company would be 
to do what? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: To administer the operation of the— 

Mr. LEssArD (Lac-Saint-Jean): If I may interrupt, Mr. Chairman, I object 
to this line of questioning. I do not think it is relevant because this is not 
the reason we are here today. I do not believe this line of questioning has 
anything to do with the executive function of Mr. Lamontagne at the present 
time and, as I say, I object to the line of questioning being put. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think your point of order, Mr. Lessard, is probably 


well taken. I do not think we are here to probe in great detail into the back- 


ground of Mr. Lamoureux; I think we are here to look at the Canadian Com- 
mercial Corporation. 
Mr. WINCH: Except, Mr. Chairman, in so far as it relates to the expe- 
rience, ability and capability of the witness in respect of this appointment. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. But at our last meeting the background of Mr. 


Lamoureux was touched upon, and that is why I have allowed Mr. Deachman 


to continue up until now. But, I think we probably have explored this reason- 
ably thoroughly and perhaps we should move on to something else. 

Mr. LEsSsSARD (Lac-Saint-Jean): If this line of questioning is followed, Mr. 
Chairman, later on when other witnesses are called I, too, will question their 
background. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to proceed, Mr. Deachman. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: No, I will let it go at this point, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I am interested, first, in the second paragraph 
of Mr. Lamoureux’s submission, where he says: 


I was appointed president in November, 1960, and thus can coeae 
with authority on the activities of the corporation only from that time 
until November, 1963, when its functions were taken over by the 
Department of Defence Production, as the minister has explained. 


Now, as Mr. Lamoureux says, the functions were taken over by the 
Department of Defence Production in November, 1963. I would like Mr. 
Lamoureux to explain whether there is any relationship to bylaw number 6 
because bylaw number 6 was enacted by the board of directors on March 19, 
1963. I presume this bylaw was to establish a change from his authority or 
Canadian Commercial Corporation’s authority to defence production. Is there 
some relationship between the bylaw of March 19, 1963 and the functions being 
taken over in November of the same year? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: No, there is no relationship. 

Mr. WincH: Then, the passage of the bylaw had no connection with the 
takeover in November? 

Mr. Lamoureux: No, I do not think it had. But, I will check into this. 


Mr. WincH: And, if I may add to that, what was the purpose of the bylaw 
on March 19, 1963? 
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Mr. Lamoureux: I had better have a look. 


| Mr. WINCH: I am referring to the last page of the bylaw where I give the 
date, and that is all. 


Mr. LaMourREux: Mr. Winch, are you referring to section (d) of the bylaw? 
Mr. WINcH: I am referring to the entire bylaw number 6. 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. 

Mr. WINCH: This was passed, as I said, on March 19, 1963. 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. 


Mr. WincH: Now, was this bylaw passed because of what occurred in 
November, 1963, on a transfer of power? 


Mr. Lamoureux: No, actually it is a bylaw for signing authorities. 

I must admit that it was passed, and this actually was to give us a little 
more freedom owing to the fact that some of the officers of the corporation 
did have to represent the corporation in other cities: I am referring now to 
the United States, where they required signing authority to close a contract. 
Owing to the quarterly amounts of money allowed by the United States govern- 
ment in order to meet their purchasing cycle over a period of four times a year, 
we had to expedite an officer of the corporation down to this area to close 
the contract some times a few hours before the deadline. This is a bylaw 
which strictly concerns signing authorities. 


Mr. WINCH: Then, in view of your use of the word “freedom”, when you 
passed this bylaw on March 19, 1963, to give you more freedom, at that time 
did you have an indication that in November of 1963 the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation was going to lose all its freedom? . 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: No, I did not. 


Mr. WINCH: Then, referring to the first page of your submission, the last 
part of the second to last paragraph, we have the words: 


—the bulk of our business, but, in addition, contracts placed in Canada 
under the Colombo plan, and defence contracts placed in Canada by a 
large number of foreign countries were administered by personnel of 
the corporation. 


If my information is correct, Canada still is placing contracts under the 
Colombo plan and others. Since when have you not had anything to do with 
contracts placed under the Colombo plan, or others? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: The first of November, 1963. 

Mr. WINCH: You have had nothing whatsoever to do with them since then 
as president of the corporation? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: That is correct. 

Mr. WINCH: In respect of the last paragraph on page 2, where you speak 
of defence buying, you had nothing to do since November, 1963, with any of 
these either? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: That is correct. 

Mr. WincH: In the middle of the second paragraph on page 3 you stress 
how important it was that foreign purchasers could deal with this crown agency. 
Has that situation changed in principle so far as you are concerned now that 
you no longer have anything to say or do with it? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Well, it has changed owing to the fact that I do not as 
a person have a group of officers whom I actually govern and instruct in 
respect of certain parts of the negotiation. 

Mr. WINCH: That is not my question. From the evidence you gave us two 
weeks ago I know that you now no longer have any say. I am asking you, 
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do you feel that the picture is still as you outline it here; that is, that foreign 
purchasers would like to deal with a crown agency and not a department of 
government; have you changed your mind on the principle? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: No; I have not changed my mind on the principle. 

Mr. WINCH: It was changed for you? 

Mr. LAMOoUREUX: Yes. | 

Mr. WincH: Thank you. Mention was made this morning and last week 


- of the Glassco Commission investigation. Two weeks ago and again today you 


stated that no member of the Glassco Commission ever saw you as president 
of the Canadian Commercial Corporation? 


Mr. LAMoOUREUXx: That is right. 
Mr. WincH: May I ask whether, to your knowledge, the Glassco Commis- 


sion, or any member thereof, saw any of your officials? 


Mr. Lamoureux: I Know that two representatives of the Glassco Com- 
mission visited my executive assistant at that time, Mr. Harris, and requested 
a technical paper on the operations of the corporation. Of this I am aware. 
My assistant asked me whether I would allow him to do this, and I said yes. 
I understand, beyond this, that they had visits with the other members of the 
corporation, and I am referring to the legal adviser, the comptroller, and 
some of the directors of C.C.C. 7 

Mr. WIncH: Did you think it unusual that a commission of the importance 
of the Glassco Commission should not ask to see you as president of a corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. LAMouREUXx: It is most unusual; there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. WincH: Did you ask for a meeting with them? 


Mr. LAMOUREUXx: No. I expected them to come back to me once they had 
read the statement given by Mr. Harris. 


Mr. WincH: Did you ask them to come back? 


Mr. LAmMouREUxX: No. I was expecting them to come back once they had 
read Mr. Harris’ report. 

Mr. WincH: May I ask whether Mr. Harris informed you of the meeting 
and whether he made any recommendation at all in respect of whether or not 
they should see the president of the corporation? 


Mr. LAMouREUX: I recall Mr. Harris coming in to see me. As I recall it 


this took place in the morning, and the following afternoon he came in to tell 


me that is what they needed and had requested, and I gave him authority to 
produce the report; and at this time I do not think he had made any recom- 
mendation. 


Mr. WincH: Do I take the correct interpretation from what you say in 
your statement this morning, that you feel the Glassco Commission in its 
report did not have an understanding of the operation of the Canadian Com- 
mercial Corporation? 


Mr. LAmouREUx: No. I have endeavoured to find in the report of the 
Glassco Commission the same type of study that they have made in respect 
of certain departments in which they lead up with hundreds of pages of 
documentation and reports and arrive at a conclusion. In this case you can 
study the conclusion right back and see where it starts. However, in the case 
of the corporation I am trying to see where there is such a thing as working 
papers which would lead them to make a recommendation in the report. 


Mr. Wincu: I am a little intrigued in noting that bylaw No. 5 was passed 
on May 9, 1951. There is no further bylaw until March 19, 1963. Is that correct; 
there were no other bylaws or amended bylaws? 
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Mr. Lamoureux: No. Those were the bylaws that were in effect when q) int 
was appointed president of the corporation. Bylaw No. 7 came about at a direc- 


tors’ meeting of December 18, 1963. : 
Mr. WINCH: May I refer you to page 2 of bylaw No. 5 where it says under 
(d): 
The president shall have control and supervision of the staff of the 
corporation and shall have authority to delegate any of his powers in 
this regard to any officer or employee of the corporation. 


Was that ever amended, or do you consider it was amended by bylaw No. 6? 
Mr. LAMOoUREUX: No; by bylaw No. 7. ! 

Mr. Wincu: I am sorry, I do not have a copy of bylaw No. 7. 

The CHAIRMAN: Bylaw No. 7 is in the proceedings of our last meeting. 

Mr. WINCH: Was there ever any amendment made to (d) of bylaw No. 5? 
Mr. LAMouREUX: No; not until bylaw No. 7 came into existence. 

Mr. WincH: Do you say that bylaw No. 7 amends (d) of bylaw No 5? 
Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. 


Mr. Wincu: I have one more question at the moment. Did you question the 
legality of bylaw No. 7 transferring your power to officials who were no longer 
under the jurisdiction of the Canadian Commercial Corporation? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Well, before bylaw No. 7 was enacted I wrote to the 
hon. minister telling him I felt that the reorganization and the transfer of the 
corporation to the department, so far as I could see it, was not quite in line 
with the way I understood the act. 

Mr. WINCH: Do you have a copy of that letter here? 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes, I have a copy of it here now. 

Mr. WINCH: Mr. Chairman, may I ask that it be read and tabled. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is an internal document. I do not think it is customary 
that documents of this type be tabled in the house. ; 

Mr. WincuH: It is pretty important to us, is it not? 

Mr. Liuoyp: Mr. Chairman, may I raise a question of procedure. I am 
becoming a little concerned that the function of this committee is quite different 
from the way we have interpreted our terms of reference in the past. It seems 
to me we are getting into sort of an investigation and away from identifying 
broadly questions of policy. If this question is to bring out information which 
will enable us to appraise the policy, then it is all right; but if it spills over 
into judging the relative judgment decisions of the minister in connection with 
the corporation and its personnel, then I think we are going beyond our role. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we are dealing here with a reorganization. 


Mr. Lutoyp: Mr. Lambert has made an observation that until we deal with | 


matters in Halifax—what was your observation? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Personally I feel this is a question of general policy in 
dealing with the Canadian Commercial Corporation, and that there is a policy 
decision being locked at by this committee and, therefore, I am not at all happy 
about any gags. : 


The Cuarrman: It is perfectly in order to question on and discuss the 
reorganization and the reasons behind it. I think, however, we should remember 
‘ that as a matter of practice it has been our procedure in the past—and I think 
we should follow it—to ask a Civil Servant questions of fact and discuss the 
policy aspect with the Minister. Therefore, I would suggest you are at liberty 
to ask the minister questions with regard to the reasons, and the question that 
you just put. Beit 
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Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to use your own argument and 
reasoning in what you just have said. The purpose of this committee is to 
discuss what is going on, the policy and the reasoning. Surely, in respect of 
policy and reasoning as it concerns a crown corporation established by statute, 
if there has been a change, then we are entitled, to use your own term, to the 
facts, and the facts are as admitted now by the president of the corporation 
that he questioned the legality of certain policy procedure. Surely that is a 
fact along the line you, yourself, just spoke about. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, you asked that a letter from the President of 
the C.C.C. to the minister responsible be tabled? 

Mr. WINCH: In which he questioned the legality. : 

The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that rather than ask for the tabling 
of that sort of correspondence you should question the Minister about it. 

Mr. LAMBERT: On that point, will the minister table the letter? Let 
him make the decision on this. I quite agree that Mr. Lamoureux is in a difficult 
position about that, but if the minister wishes, he can do so. I also am very 
interested in this letter. 

Hon. C. M. Drury (Minister of Defence Production): I think this would 
be establishing a very bad precedent. The advice given the ministry by officials 
and the recommendations they may make or not make always has been regarded — 
as an internal matter and, as such, privileged. 

Mr. LAMBERT: This is all I want on the record. The minister is making 
the claim of privilege in respect of the document. It is not up to Mr. Lamoureux 


-as president of the corporation to claim privilege, but the minister is. What we 


think of it is another question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to proceed with your questioning, Mr. 
Winch. 


Mr. WINcH: I will let it go for now. I have some other questions for later. 


Mr. Drury: On that point, I may say that the advice of the law officers of 
the crown on the matter of the legality of this was sought and the legal opinion, 
as Mr. Lamoureux will confirm, was that this is within the terms of the 
relevant statutes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I am directing this question to the minister. On page 1005 
of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence it indicates that the personnel of 
the Canadian Commercial Corporation were transferred from the corporation 
and placed in the Department of Defence Production by the Civil Service 
Commission at the request of the Department of Defence Production. Did the 
minister give any directions that this should be done? 


Mr. Drury: Yes. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Under what authority? 


Mr. Drury: The authority which presides in the minister to reorganize 
or organize both the Department of Defence Production and the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I would put it to you that the C.C.C. is a creature of 
parliament by a statute and the corporation reports to parliament through 
the Minister of Defence Production. If, under the act which sets up the 
corporation, the Minister of Defence Production merely reports to parliament, 
may I ask the minister where he derives his authority to go over the head of 
the president of the corporation as indicated in bylaw No. 5, which is the 
properly constituted authority for the duties of the personnel of the corpora- 
tion; where do you derive your authority to direct that the personnel shall be 
transferred or placed elsewhere? . 
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Mr. Drury: Well, I hope Mr. Lambert does not insist on his statement 
concerning going over the head of the president. The affairs of the corporation, 
as in any corporation, are run by the board of directors. As the committee will 
recollect, bylaw No. 5 was modified by bylaw No. 6 in March of 1963, and 
subsequently modified again by another bylaw in the fall of the same year, 
a bylaw enacted by the corporation. In respect of the authority of the minister 
to direct the corporation, we see in section 6 of the act: 


(1) The corporation may, notwithstanding the Civil Service Act 
or any other statute or law, employ such officers or servants as it deems 
necessary to carry out this act and may determine their conditions of 
employment and their remuneration, which shall be paid by the cor- 
poration. 


(2) The corporation has, under the minister, the control and super- 
vision of the officers and servants employed under this act. 
I would underline the words “the corporation has, under the minister”. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I do not have a copy of the act before me. Is the minister’s 
duty with regard to the corporation that of reporting to parliament on behalf of 
the corporation, or are the minister’s duties with regard to the corporation 
more extensive? 

Mr. Drury: Well, there is a rather more general provision in relation 
to your question, which is section 4, subsection (2) of the act which provides: 


The corporation shall comply with any general or special direction 
given by the governor in council or the minister with reference to carry- 
ing out its purposes. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Is that the relevant provision of the statute to which you 
refer when you say the minister has the authority to deal with the corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. Drury: Yes. 

Mr. LAMBERT: May I point out that another crown corporation, where there 
is similar wording feels it does not. However, I will make that just as a side 
comment. 

The next point arising out of the minister’s answer is in respect of bylaw 


No. 6. Incidentally, this bylaw was strictly a signing authority bylaw passed 


when this administration was not in office. Was bylaw No. 7, which is a com- 
plete reorganization of the corporation in its corporate framework within 
its own bylaws, passed prior to the direction by you as minister to the Civil 
Service Commission that positions would be found for the personnel of the 
corporation within your department or elsewhere? 


Mr. Drury: The reorganization of the corporation as reflected in bylaw 

No. 7 carries with it the necessary consequence that personnel on the payroll 
of Canadian Commercial Corporation no longer would be carried on that pay-~ 
roll. . 
As a consequence, as their services were needed, positions were sought 
for them within the Department of Defence Production and indeed, as bylaw 
No. 7 recognizes, there is the transfer of the operating functions of the cor- 
poration from the corporation itself, or the carrying out of functions by people 
under the control of the corporation, and they would discharge substantially 
the same functions by being put under the control of the Department of 
Defence Production. 

I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that in a sense the first step, and a large 
step in this direction to be taken—if you will look at bylaw No. 6, you will 
see the signing authorities for bid, proposal, or quotation. Colonel Lake was 
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an employee of the Department of Defence Production. Mr. Thom was with 


.- the Department of Defence Production. Mr. Lamb—I am sorry Mr. Tevlin, 


and Mr. Gilchrist were both employees of the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion, not of the corporation. 

In the case of a contract between the Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion and a foreign government, or with a domestic supplier where the value 
exceeds $50 thousand, the signing authority for it was the president and a di- 
rector of the corporation. 

Mr. LAMBERT: This constituted them as agents on behalf of the corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Drury: Well, as signing officers. : 

Mr. LAMBERT: I have been a signing officer for corporations for whom we 
did legal work in our office, and it was provided for by a minute or a bylaw. 

Mr. Drury: That is right. 

Mr. LAMBERT: This is merely an administrative matter, and I suggest 
one cannot confuse it with the bylaw of December 18, 1963, because this is a 
fundamental reorganization. Certainly bylaw No. 7 bears no relationship 
to either the principle or otherwise of bylaw No. 6. What I am asking you 
is this: was there any minute of the board of directors authorizing the transfer 
of personnel or anything beyond bylaw No. 7 which more or less cuts the 
throats of the personnel of the board? 


Mr. Drury: Well, you will forgive me if I take exception to this language, 


cutting the throat of the board. 


Mr. LAMBERT: All right, I will not use such a grave expression. But in fact 
it removed the powers and left it only a shell. Now, are there appropriate 
minutes of the board with regard to these matters? 

Mr. Drury: Well, of course there are. 

Mr. LAMBERT: The committee does not know that. 

Mr. Drury: I am answering the question. Of course there are; and there 
was an examination by the law officers of the crown of the steps that have 
been taken leading up to the second point, the enactment of bylaw No. 7, 
with the opinion or ruling that they had been properly and legally carried 
out. 

Mr. LAMBERT: At the time of the passing of bylaw No. 7 who were 
the members of the board of the Canadian Commercial Corporation? 

Mr. Drury: At the time it was the president, Mr. Lamoureux, Mr. Bland, 
Mr. Erskine, Mr. Huck, and Mr. Mundy. 

Mr. LAMBERT: With the exception of Mr. Lamoureux, all the others are 
members of the Department of Defence Production. 

Mr. Drury: Mr. Bland is president of Defence Construction (1951) Limi- 
ted. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Was bylaw No. 7 passed at your request? 

Mr. Drury: I would not say that I made a specific request for the passage 
of bylaw No. 7. This was one of the procedural steps, one of the necessary steps, 
in executing the recommendations of the Glassco Commission to maintain the 
legal entity of the Canadian Commercial Corporation, but to have its opera- 
tions carried out by employees of the Department of Defence Production. 

Mr. Lampert: All right. I have another area to explore, but I shall stand 
it at this time. 

Mr. WINCH: I have a supplementary question of Mr. Lamoureux, and in 
view of the questioning we have had, might I ask Mr. Lamoureux, in view of 
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his statement that he did submit a document which is to be put on file, on what 
basis, he, as president, therefore, signed as president? Bylaw No. 7 completely 
superseded bylaws 5 and 6. 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Well, at a meeting of the board on Wednesday, December | 
18, 1968, I objected, and I made my reasons very clear in the minutes of the 
meeting, although I was advised by the legal officer; that is, the legal officer 
from the corporation who is the head of the legal branch in the Department of 
Defence Production that everything was in order, but still I felt that I should 
raise objection and I did so. 


Mr. WINCH: May I put it this way: under bylaw No. 7, of December 18, 
1963, you signed as president, although objecting, but because of the majority 
of the directors it was decided. 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes, of course. 

Mr. WINCH: That is a fair way to put it? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes, that is a fair way to put it. Normally I would go : 
along with the majority, and the majority of the board of directors agreed. 


Mr. WINCH: But you as president at the same meeting on December 18 
had objected, as such? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Yes. 
Mr. Groos: May I ask a supplementary question? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but before you do may I say I have no other ques- 
tioner who has not previously asked questions. Unless somebody who has not 
questioned the witness up to this point wishes to ask a question, I shall revert 
to Mr. Winch who had asked for a second go. You may ask your supplementary 
question now. 


Mr. GRoos: With respect to bylaws Nos. 6 and 7 here, I would like to ask 
the minister if he could give us his idea of the improvements that were effected 
in the way of awarding contracts and effecting contracts by agents, which 
resulted from bylaws Nos. 6 and 7? 


Mr. Drury: Well, as I think has been indicated to the committee on prior 
occasions, consultations, technical explanations, and negotiation of contracts 
have increasingly been carried out by officials of the Department of Defence 
Production, and the role of the Canadian Commercial Corporation has been © 
rather limited to that of preparing, if I may use the term, back to back con- 
tracts. That is a contract between a foreign government and a Canadian cor- 
poration which corresponds to the contract negotiated between the Canadian 
contractor and the Canadian Commercial Corporation. Negotiations on behalf 
of the Canadian Commercial Corporatin were and are carried out by officials of 
the Department of Defence Production. 

Now, all the work including the preparation, scrutiny, and checking of 
back to back contracts is done in the name of the Canadian Commercial Cor- — 
poration in the department, or in a section or division, which is responsible 
for the negotiations themselves rather than in another administrative unit. 
Thus the concentration of effort has reduced in my view the possibilities of gaps 
occurring, and has also led to more economy in the way of personnel. 


The CHAIRMAN: As I suggested a moment ago, there is no one who has 
not yet asked a question on my list, and I now revert to Mr. Winch. Oh, I am 
sorry, Dr. McMillan would like to ask a question. y 

Mr. McMitiawn: I would like to ask Mr. Lamoureux if he thinks that in this __ 
organization everything was legal, as far as he was concerned? Mg 

Mr. LAMOUREUX: Well, as president of the corporation from November 
1960 until November 1, 1963, definitely everything was legal. 

Mr. McMILLAN: And the takeover too? 
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Mr. LAMOUREUX: On the takeover I must admit I differed in opinion; it 
was somewhat different from what I was led to believe. 

Mr. McMILLAN: But there was no place where you think it was illegal. It 
was only a difference of opinion? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Well, no, it was legal. 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, in the statement made this morning by Mr. 
Lamoureux confirming what was said two weeks ago, he said that the functions 
of the corporation were taken over in November of 1963 by the Department 
of Defence Production. And we have also heard more than once from Mr. 
Lamoureux that he has never signed any documents since that time. That 
being the case, I would like to ask the minister if he is now prepared to answer 
the question which I asked him two weeks ago, which he promised to do at 
this meeting. Who now is signing? Who has signed and is signing all documents 
or contracts, whether it be with the Colombo plan or anything else? And why is 
it not the president of the corporation? 


Mr. Drury: Well, in response to the second question, Mr. Chairman, bylaw 
No. 6 indicates, for the reasons which Mr. Lamoureux gave, the increase in 
the number of signing officers. 

Mr. WINCH: But who signs it? 


Mr. Drury: Bylaw No. 6 lists the signing officers as of that date, November 
1963, and the bylaw clearly lists them. There are a number of signing officers 
in addition to the president who have full authority to sign with him. I have 
here a document dated August 18, 1964, issued by the secretary of the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation under the seal of the corporation, giving a list of 
individuals who are authorized to sign invitations for bids, contracts and 
amendments, contracts and amendments less than $50,000, and contracts and 
amendments provided the value is less than $10,000. 

I also have a document, which I will be glad to table, dated May 27, 1964, 
signed by myself, providing the signing authorities for cheques, drafts, notes, 
bills of exchange, and so on. 

Mr. WINCH: Could I ask a question? 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may interject at this point, Mr. Winch, are the 
members of the committee agreeable that these documents should be tabled 
and printed in the evidence at this point? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The documents follow: 


CANADIAN LA CORPORATION 
COMMERCIAL CORPORATION COMMERCIALE CANADIENNE 
Ottawa 4, Canada Ottawa 4, Canada 


August 18, 1964 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


The undersigned, F. F. Waddell, Secretary of Canadian Commercial Corpo- 
ration, hereby certifies, under the seal of the corporation, that the persons listed 
21664—2 
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below have full authority, Bdeeiene to the bylaws of the corporation, to sign, 
on behalf of Canadian Commercial Corporation, the documents mentioned 
below, within the respective amounts stated. 


(A) Invitations for bid (IFB), proposals and quotations, regardless of the 
value, the following: 


A. K. Aspden E. M. Heath R. J. Powell 
D. R. Beardshaw B. Lake R. M. Trites 
D. H. Gilchrist E. M. Lamb 


(B) Contracts and amendments regardless of the value, the following: 


A. D. Belyea A. M. Guerin G. P. O’Keefe 
J. R. Brisson R. D. Hindson K. O. Roos 

S. I. Comach R. C. D. Laughton M. Rudge 

F. Dugal N. B. MacDonald J.C. Rutledge 
D. M. Erskine A. H. Mathieu J. J. Tennier 

J. S. Glassford J. J. McKennirey D. L. Thompson 
1D, bh. - Gray 


(C) Contracts and amendments, provided the value is less than $50,000. 


A. W. Allan J. R. Dupont LeB. Mitchell 
D. L. Anderson N. H. Fink P. A. Mondor 
R. W. Andrews M. A. B. Fleming R. Mosher 

W. T. Andrews J, ta. ord J. F. Murphy 
J. Apperson D. H. Gilchrist W. F. Murphy 
E. W. Atkinson D. F. Gray D. A. Myhill 
L. W. Bonhower D. A. Hall H. Newberry 

E. A. Booth D. H. Hand dA Ni¢as 

W. A. Boyce J. W. Harrison W. B. Nind 

J. P. Boys R. C. Herrin S. J. Noad 

M. F. Bradford as bie ie Hilyer W. G. O’Brien 
N. A. Bradford G. S. Hincks R. Patel 

J. T. Brazeau G. E. Hughes-Adams S. S. Payne 

J. S. Brown M. J. Kennedy R. L. Peppy 
J. L. Bush A. Kielland S. A. Radley 
J. W. Cameron J. R. Killick W. W. Reid 

J. F. Candow EK. J. Lacroix M. L. Reynolds 
W. H. Chandler J. L. Lafontaine S. P. Roper 

D. M. Collins C. Lamb G. C. Rowe 

A. E. J. Combley M. R. Lemelin C. D. Ruppel 
E. M. Comerford G. R. Logan R. P. St. Pierre 
J. E. Cooper J. Longhurst D. R. Scott 

F. J. Corrigan E. P. Loveridge T. G. Sewell 
W. E. Craig W. H. Luetchford G. S. Sheraton 
J. K. Cunningham L. A. Lynch M. J. J. Simoneau 
J. P. Dallaire A. A. Macintyre R. A. Skuce 

J. M. Davies Hed. Mackay C.J. K. Smith 
D. E. Daye W. 4H. Mackey W. F. Smith 
D. J. DeLisle H. MacMillan M. Standish 

J. C. Devlin G. C. Manuel P. Stevens 

G. C. Doms W. H. Mayo D. Stewart 

P. J. Donovel M. J. McGrath H. F. Stillwell 
H. C. Douglas G. F. McKay L. H. Stopforth 
W. J. Driscoll K. H. McNeely A. M. Swan 

C. A. Drouin A. Michaels D. A. Swanson 
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E. Torpey | D. B. Wallace 'G. C. Wilson 

4 H. Turner R. D. Wallace A. Wolchock 
P. E. Valiquette H. E. Waylett A. K. Woodill 
; L. A. Vance J. W. Webber Read Woods.) 
P,. G. F. H. van der Brugh W. T. Weir : C. M. Wright 

| G. W. Vanderwater G. F. Whiteside 

j 


(D) Contracts and amendments, provided the value is less than $10,000.00, 
the following: 


Sey 0. b. barber E. C. Farant ee, Cr rime 
fh ~6OUR,. G. Bastow A. G. Farrell R. A. Rich 
; L. R. Berlinguette KH. C. Gage Lies Routh 
b C. C. Brown J. L. Gohier 5S. Shapiro 
J. A. Byrne R. A. Green H..J. Sloan 
O. J. Carroll F. Haley E. O. Smith 
G. F. Carter R. F. Jacob G. M. Spencer 
N. K. Crowder R. R. Lajoie G. Steel 
M. Cushman D. S. Lunan E. C. Styles 
W. Daly H. E. MacFarland Vii Ey Tant 
LL. A. W. Davis O. I. Matthews Poa.) Porner 
J.C. Desislets F. J. MacNaughton A. J. Turpin 
M. K. Donaldson F. G. McNeely Ek. D. Way 
W. J. Dubroy D. G. Mitton F, G. White 
R. Dupre EK. W. Montgomery i. S. Wood 
_D. Eastwood D. W. Palmer W. J. Wright 
J. W. Elliott I. J. L. Palmer V. Zinck 
Ki PP) Ellis D. W. Parker 


(E) Change Order Cost Proposals, Priced Exhibits, Termination Settle- 
ment Agreements, Royalty Reports, Reports of Inventions and Subcontracts, 
Release Statements and Assignment of Rebates and so on, with respect to 
the above contracts, the persons listed under (A) (B) and (C) above, within 
the respective contract values therein mentioned. 


(SEAL) 
F, F. Waddell 
Secretary 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
MINISTER MINISTRE 
OF DE 
INDUSTRY LVINDUSTRIE 


CANADIAN COMMERCIAL CORPORATION 


- Signing Authority for Cheques, Drafts, Notes, 
Bills of Exchange, and so on. 


Pursuant to paragraph 11 of Bylaw No. 7 of Canadian Commercial 

Corporation which was approved by Order in Council P.C. 1964-663 of 7th 

. May, 1964 and pursuant to Section 8 of the Department of Industry Act, I 

. hereby make the following designation as to the persons who shall have 

: authority to draw and accept drafts, and to sign cheques, promissory notes, 
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bills of exchange, letters of credit and orders for money in respect of the bank 
accounts of the Corporation and in respect of the transactions of the Cor- 
poration, including documents for deposit to the Corporation’s credit; namely: 


any Director of the Corporation; or 
the Secretary of the Corporation; or 


the Deputy Director, International Programs Branch, Department of 
Defence Production; 


signing together with 


the Comptroller of the Department of Defence Production; or 
the Deputy Comptroller of the Department of Defence Production; or 
Mr. B. V. Duffy of the Comptroller’s Branch, Department of Defence 
Production; . 
provided, that cheques on the Bank of Nova Scotia’s Special Payroll 
Account may be signed by affixing a facsimile signature of the Comp- 
troller of the Department of Defence Production without any further 
signature or facsimile signature; and provided, further, that as long as 
the maximum balance in the Interest Account in Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D.C., does not exceed $850.00, such account may be operated 
by the Comptroller, Department of Defence Production (acting alone) 
or by such employee (acting alone) of the Washington office of the 
Corporation or of the Department of Defence Production as may be 
designated by the Comptroller; all previous signing authorities in respect | 
of the matters set out above are hereby superseded. 


This signing authority is dated the 27th day of May, 1964. 


(Sgd) C. M. Drury, 
Minister. 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct a question through 
you to the minister. With all the signing officers you have will you give a 
direct answer to a direct question? 

Since November, 1963, if we take the evidence of Mr. Lamoureux, at 
no time whatsoever has he, as president of the Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration signed a solitary document. Is this empire building inside your > 
department or are you in some way trying to downgrade the position of the 
president of the Canadian Commercial Corporation? 

Mr. Drury: You asked a number of questions, Mr. Winch. First, you 
asked would I give a direct answer to a direct question. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
I will give a direct answer to any direct question. Second, Mr. Winch asked 
are we trying to empire build. The answer is no. The third question was, are 
we trying to downgrade the— 

Mr. WincH: The president of the Canadian Commercial Corporation? 

Mr. DRury: —the president of the corporation. The answer is no. 

Mr. WINCH: Right. Then, why it is that the president of the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation, which is a crown agency operation now with 
himself and one secretary, does not sign any documents? 

Mr. Drury: Because, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lamoureux’s present duties, as 
he indicated, are to act as adviser on export possibilities on defence equipment 
to the Department of Defence Production. This is his activity, not the routine 
administration of contracts which have been negotiated by others, or the 
transaction of financial matters which have been organized by others, notably 
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the comptroller of the corporation, who is also the comptroller of the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production. To do so would be to ask Mr. Lamoureux to sign 
blindly documents and contracts for which he has no personal responsibility 
in either drafting or negotiating. 

Mr. WincH: The minister is keenly interested, according to talks he has 
given and, of course, his responsible position, in the work and the responsibility 
of the Canadian Commercial Corporation, and I would like to ask the minister 
how often approximately since November of 1963 has he sought the advice 
of the president of the corporation? 

Mr. Drury: That, Mr. Chairman, I would regard again as following under 
the general ban in respect of seeking to inquire into the question of advice 
given or not given to a minister by his officials. 

Mr. WINCH: Have you sought the advice? 

Mr. Drury: Of course. 

Mr. WincH: Often? 

Mr. Drury: I will not go any farther than that. 

Mr. WincH: I did not think you would. May I ask a question then under 
defence production? In defence production and Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion do you have any policy whatsoever since you took over as minister, with 
the resultant granting of hundreds of millions of dollars in contracts, in respect 
of either laying down a policy position or making inquiries whether or not any 
of those who have this responsibility with regard to contracts do not hold 
shares in companies they deal with, nor hold any position whatsoever whereby 
they can be influenced? 

Mr. Drury: Would you rephrase that question? 

Mr. WincH: Well, I will rephrase it this way. A few years ago cabinet 
ministers were asked not to be directors of corporations because of their posi- 
tions as cabinet ministers. Now, here we have the Department of Defence 
Production tied in with the Canadian Commercial Corporation in the allocation 
of contracts. Is any inquiry made as a matter of policy to ensure that those 
in the employ or previously employed by the Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion but who are now working with Canadian Commercial Corporation and the 
entire structure of defence production have no interest in the companies with 
which they are dealing? Now, Mr. Drury, you know the reason I am asking 
the question, without my having to go into any further details. 

Mr. Drury: I do not, to be quite frank. 

The government regulations are quite explicit about prohibiting any con- 
flict of interest, and it is expected that an official of the government will not 
get into a position where he would be exercising a judgment in matters in 
which he had a personal pecuniary interest. 

Mr. WincH: That was also the case in respect of two R.C.M.P. officers, 
and this is my purpose for asking the question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, I think you are going beyond the limits in 
this respect. 

Mr. AssELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Griace): I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WINcH: It is because of that position I put the question. What is the 
position in your department? 

Mr. Drury: The position is that if any such conflicts of interest are dis- 
covered they are prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

Mr. WINcH: But you do not make it a part of the policy of your department 
that there should be a statement to the effect that those who are dealing 
in these millions and hundreds of millions of dollars contracts should have 
no interest whatsoever by investment or otherwise? 
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Mr. Drury: I do not think there is any such statement in respect of the 


precise language you have used, but I would have to inform myself. But, I do 
know the regulations prohibit a conflict of interest which may arise. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you are finished, Mr. Winch, Mr. Lambert is next. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Is the result of bylaw number 7 merely a legal framework 
whereby officials of the Department of Defence Production actually are con- 
ducting state trade or engaging in some form of commercial business on behalf 
of the crown or other persons, but hanging it on a legal peg of the corporation? 

Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


Mr. LAMBERT: One of my colleagues is having the records checked, but 


have you referred at all to the statement of your predecessor in 1946, when the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation Act was introduced, to show the stated 
purpose of the corporation and its functions and, if so, have you reconciled 
within your own mind the operations of the corporation as they are today with 
what was the stated purpose to parliament of this corporation. 


Mr. Drury: I think I have, yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Lampert: And, you are satisfied that it is working and that this was 
the purpose granted by parliament? 


Mr. Drury: That it is serving the purpose authorized by parliament. Now, 
the circumstances described by the minister in introducing the act obviously 
were quite different from the circumstances of today and, consequently, would 
not be either appropriate or, indeed, relevant to today’s circumstances. I sug- 
gest perhaps that is the reason why in the act itself some of the clauses are 
mandatory and some are permissive, and they were made permissive to allow 
for the inevitable change of circumstances without making the act virtually 
inoperative. 


Mr. LamsBerT: You, Mr. Drury, in answers to my previous questions 
referred to paragraph (c) of clause 4 of the act, which says: “to exercise on 
behalf and under the direction of the minister.” You were at pains to under- 
line “on behalf and under the direction of the minister” but then, I have a 
further wording: “any powers or functions vested in the minister by any 
other act that authorizes the minister to employ the corporation to exercise 
them.” In other words, this is an ancillary power and an ancillary purpose of 
the corporation because paragraphs (a), (6) and (d) are the true purposes 
of the corporation, although (d) is a sort of basket provision. I would put it to 
you, Mr. Drury, that to take the ancillary clause “on behalf and under the 
direction of the minister” is to use a somewhat shaky base on which to state 
that the minister has the direction of the corporation. 


Mr. Drury: Well, I will not endeavour to debate the legal point, Mr. 
Chairman, but I would like to suggest that I was speaking not about clause 4 
(1) (c) but clause 4 (2). 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, I grant you that there is a direction that they will 
comply with any general or special direction given by the governor in council, 
Mr. Drury, with reference to carrying out its purposes, but this is not the 


purpose of the corporation. I would put it to the minister that there is a good 


and substantial argument that what has been done may stand some examina- 
tion. That is why I suggest to you that this committee is doing this, and 
perhaps the house itself, parliament itself, may be interested in the function 
of the corporation under the terms of the act. 

I am not saying that what the corporation is doing now is wrong, but I 
think Mr. Winch and Mr. Martineau the other day suggested the act should 
have been amended in order to carry out the program of the reorganization. 
I think I would commend that thought to the minister. The minister I think 
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- should have this point re-examined to see whether in all wisdom that should 
not be done. 


Mr. Drury: I would be quite prepared to have it re- -examined, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if I might interject with two questions, Mr. 


_ Lambert, to clarify this. I am thinking now of the problem of drafting a report. 


I would like to ask the minister, if I may, first of all whether in his opinion 
it is not necessary to amend the act to operate as you are. In other words, 
you are operating now legally within the provisions of the act. 


Mr. Drury: I have been so advised by the law officers of the crown. 


The CHAIRMAN: Secondly, in your opinion would it or would it not be 
desirable to amend the act? 


Mr. Drury: This is a question of judgment, I guess. It is igetul to have 
an act which is broad enough in its scope and broad enough in its permissive 
allowances to change our operating procedures as circumstances change. In- 
deed, the circumstances since the enactment of this legislation have changed 
very largely indeed, as has been outlined in the committee. 

Initially, this corporation performed all the functions of the embryonic 
Department of Defence Production, and it was a revenue-earning operation. 
Since then, two major things have happened. One is that the Department of 
Defence Production has come into being and has established a series of special- 
ized functions on a much higher degree of competence than would have been 
possible for the corporation. 

Secondly, because of a change in international practice it is no longer 
feasible for the Canadian Commercial Corporation to contemplate earning 
revenue with which to support its expenditure. The act could be modified to 
adjust it more appropriately to current circumstances. One would hope that 
this change would be made without impairing its flexibility to cope with 
circumstances that may change again, but I would not regard this as a high 
priority in the legislative calendar. With the number of things that we have 
now on the order paper, both for the present and the next prospective session, 
I would not suggest that this was one of the most urgent things we should be 
getting on with. 

Mr. LAMBERT: May I follow up? 

Can you indicate to us when the governor in council approved bylaw 
No. 7 pursuant to section 11 of the act? 


Mr. Drury: This was order in council P.C. 1964-663: 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Industry, pursuant to section 8 of the 
Department of Industry Act and section 11 of the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation Act, is pleased hereby to approve the annexed by-law No. 
6 and by-law No. 7 of the Canadian Commercial Corporation made by 
the corporation on the 19th March, 1963, and the 18th December, 1963, 
respectively. 


(Sgd) R. G. Robertson, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Mr, LAMBERT: Would the minister table a copy of that order in council? 

Mr. Drury: I would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Perhaps you could also give us some indication about the 
gap between December 18 and May 7, the time which elapsed before obtaining 
the approval of the governor in council of bylaw No. 7, Bylaw No. 7 was 
filed on December 18; it was presumably decided upon at the board meeting 
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prior to that date. It received the conditional and the preconditional sanction 
of the governor in council only on May 7, 1964. 


Mr. Drury: Yes. As a lawyer, Mr. Lambert will appreciate that where 
there is no statutory delay, ratification becomes a matter of routine. In this 
particular case there is no time limit within which ratification must be 
secured—and this is ratification, not preconditioned approval. In these cir- 
cumstances, it would go through the normal machinery of preparation, of 
submission to the governor in council, scrutiny by the law officers of the 
crown and so forth and so on, and finally approval. 


Mr. LAMBERT: You might also agree, Mr. Drury, that it would be possible 
for the whole of the corporation to have gone down the drain in the interval. 
I would put it to you that this is not a mere routine. The approval of the 
governor in council of these changes is not a mere matter of routine. This is 
something that is put there to guard against what one might call improper | 
action by the board—improper to the point of being unwise judgment. Because, 
after all, the bylaws— 

Mr. Drury: I will not agree with that. I think the purpose of this ratifica- 
tion by the governor in council is to engage the responsibility of the governor 
in council, to engage the responsibility of the government for the bylaws 
that have been enacted. 

Mr. LAMBERT: But you would also agree, Mr. Drury, that the board of 
directors and the president of the corporation could have enacted new bylaws 
without the knowledge of the governor in council which would have been 
very detrimental—I am setting up a hypothetical case here—both to the 
purposes of the corporation and the activities of the corporation, and yet you 
say it is merely routine that six months later the governor in council gets a 
look at these things. That is why I say it is illogical to assume that it is mere 
routine. 

I put it to you that the purposes as stated in the act are that the bylaws 
will have the approval of the governor in council before they are put into 
effect. Six months seems to me to be quite out of line or else section 11 is 
meaningless. 

Mr. Drury: I think what Mr. Lambert is suggesting is that there should 
be some delay within which ratification should be sought. In some cases our 
statutes do provide for these delays. 

Mr. LAMBERT: They may in appropriate cases, Mr. Drury, but I put it to 
you that in the case of a crown corporation this section is not meaningless to 
the point where it is merely routine ratification, and the officers of a crown 
corporation are glad to see such a provision that action will be taken with 
the approval of the governor in council—and that routine, you know, can 
delay from one month to a year, by which time a whole corporation can be 
ruined. 

Mr. Drury: To avoid the impression, I think, that you may be unwittingly 
creating that we were lethargic about this, I should say that you will recollect 
that the president at the time of the enactment of this bylaw raised questions 
of its legality. This called very broadly for an examination by the Department 
of Justice of the whole business, and the rendering of an opinion by the 
Department of Justice. I think you have been around long enough to know 
that— 

Mr, LAMBERT: —that this takes time, yes. But, Mr. Drury, I will then ask ~ 
whether the reorganization of the corporation was held up during that six 
months period, or did you proceed then to effect the plan you had? 


Mr. Drury: During this period we proceeded to put into effect the plan 
we had, relying on the advice of the legal officer of the Department of Defence 
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Production, who was also the legal adviser to the corporation, that what had 


been done was legal and that indeed the Department of Justice in due course 


would get around to confirming this. 


Lest you worry about that, let me say that theoretically the legal opinion 
of the department’s law officers perhaps should be tested by the courts. 
Indeed, perhaps it should be tested by a reference to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. Perhaps we should do nothing and just make no move at all until 
there has been a reference to the supreme court because of this hypothetical 


- possibility. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It strikes me, Mr. Drury, this course of action you have 
taken reminds me of some clients who used to come to me and say, “Now, 
we have done this; you find a way for us to make it legal.” 

Mr. Drury: And those clients probably were pretty good businessmen. 

Mr. LAMBERT: You are bound within the framework of the statute. 

Mr. Drury: That is quite correct, and I suggest everything that has been 
done was within the framework, and properly within the framework of 
that statute. 

Mr. LAMBERT: But not within the meaning of section 11. I would have 
thought that it would have been far wiser to make sure that I had the approval 


- if I were reorganizing the corporation, and that it was possible. I have known 


of other corporations which hoped to be able to effect a reorganization and it 
was all done on paper until they got the legal opinion and had it confirmed. 


Mr. Drury: You mean having got your legal opinion then having it con- 
firmed by another counsel? 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, this is within the public service. I am not calling that 
into question. This was all within the public service. 


Mr. Luoyp: Not being a member of the bar, some of these finer points may 
be escaping me and perhaps I am lacking in some duty I ought to perform, 
but it would seem to me when a member of a committee questions a legal 
opinion of the Department of Justice that other procedures than those we are 
following now should be followed. It should not be followed up here to as- 
certain whether it is correct. _ 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lloyd, I agree this Committee is not the place to 
indulge in legal arguments of a fine nature. Mr. Lambert’s line of questioning, 
however, was to determine whether legal procedures had been followed and 
I believe, as far as he has gone, we have not yet got down to really challenging 
the opinions of the legal advice that was given. Therefore, I think we are in 
order, although I have some doubts of the benefits we can gain by following 
this too far. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have gone as far as I want on this particular question, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. WincH: I have two more questions Mr. Chairman. 


A submission was filed by the minister which I have read, but I would like 
to put a direct question to the minister. 

Can the minister tell us how, after November of 1963, on the second 
change being made, the president of Canadian Commercial Corporation being 
left by himself with a secretary, the purchasing knowledge and the many 
years’ experience of Canadian Commercial Corporation are being used officially 
for in the Department of Defence Production? I can put it quite bluntly now, 
because the evidence of two weeks ago shows that the assistant general manager 
is not being used in any way whatsoever in that regard. Does this apply to 
others who have a similar experience of 25 or 30 years? 


Mr. LAMOUREUX: Is the question directed to me or to the minister? 
21664—3 
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Mr. WincH: To the minister, first. 

Mr. Drury: In front of me I have a copy of a memorandum relating to the 
terms of reference of the president of the Canadian Commercial Corporation 
which I will read to the hon. member: ; 


With complete integration into Department of Defence Production 
of the working functions of Canadian Commercial Corporation, the 
office of President of Canadian Commercial Corporation is retained 
separately and re-established in a defence export market advisory role 
directly responsible to the Department of Defence Production A.D.M. 
in charge of Department of Defence Production defence export activity. 

Without day-to-day management responsibility which becomes a 
Department of Defence Production function, the President of Canadian 
Commercial Corporation will be expected to devote his entire attention 
to identification and assessment of defence export market opportunities. 


Specifically 
Acting under the direction of the Department of Defence Produc- 

tion A.D M. responsible for Department of Defence Production defence 

export activity: 

(a) Maintain an up-to-date knowledge of the defence R.D.P. Capabilities 
of the various sectors of Canadian industry and of special capabili- 
ties which have good defence export potential. 

(6b) Maintain a thorough knowledge of current Department of Defence 
Production defence export policies and procedures. 

(c) Engage in public relations activity with Canadian industry as re- 
quired to support and promote Canadian sales of defence equipment 
abroad. 


(d) Provide advice as required on: 


(i) New defence export opportunities not currently receiving atten- 
tion. 
(ii) New methods or procedures designed to make Department of 
Defence Production efforts in this field more effective. 
(iii) Defence export marketing problems generally. 


These are the terms of reference indicating the new responsibilities of the 
president of Canadian Commercial Corporation to replace the efforts previously 
he had been devoting to administrative duties in respect of the personnel of 
the corporation. 


Mr. WincH: You still are not telling us how often since November you 
have consulted with the president. 


Mr. Drury: No. 


Mr. WincH: Then may I ask how often has he consulted with you or 
advised you? 


Mr. Drury: How many times has he been to my office? I do not think that 
is an appropriate question, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. WINCH: Will you answer my question with regard to what has hap- 
pened to the others who had experience and knowledge in connection with 
Canadian Commercial Corporation. How many actually are used now? I am 
not referring to stenographers, clerks or secretaries, I am referring to the top 
officials of Canadian Commercial Corporation. Of those who have knowledge 
and experience in Canadian Commercial Corporation, how many are you using? 


Mr. Drury: I would have to go through the current employment of the 
whole 84. 
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Mr. WincuH: No. I am speaking of the tops, the assistant general manager 
and the executives. 


Mr. Drury: The assistant general manager now is in the emergency supply 
planning organization, and his function is, as you are well aware, to plan the 
supply of commodities and material needs of the Canadian economy in the 
event of a major disaster. I would suggest this does call upon his knowledge 
of Canadian manufacturing and supply. 

Mr. WincuH: I see I am not going to obtain an answer, so I will move on 
to my next question. 


Mr. Drury: I already have dealt with one. Perhaps you might give me a 
chance and I could go on. One of the employees is in the general services 
branch of the Department of Defence Production. 


Mr. WINcH: What is the general services branch; does it have to do with 
purchasing, and so on? 


Mr. Drury: The general services branch of the department is the branch 
responsible for the administrative arrangements in the department. 

Mr. WincH: What was his position in the Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. Drury: His job was general manager of the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. Excuse me; not general manager, but executive assistant. 


Mr. WINCH: He was not the assistant general manager either, because Mr. 
Harris was the assistant general manager. What was his job? 


Mr. Drury: It is Mr. Harris to whom I am referring, who now is with the 


emergency supply planning organization. 


Mr. WincH: I know it is getting on so I will just ask my last question. In 
defence production do you have anything to do with the general purchases of 
the Department of National Defence, or are you concerned only with capital 
expenditures like airplanes, guns, and so on; or do you have control over 
general purchases of the Department of National Defence? 


Mr. Drury: With the exception of the local purchasing authority for eiicr 
is granted to officers of national defence, all other purchases are made on 
behalf of the Department of National Defence by the Department of Defence 
Production. 


Mr. WINcH: That being the case, what is the relationship of your depart- 
ment with the quartermaster’s office of the Department of National Defence 
in respect of purchasing? 


Mr. Drury: Good. 


Mr. WincH: Then how could a situation develop, such as a situation which 
is sub judice, if you do the purchasing; how could such a situation develop 
between the quartermaster’s branch of the Department of National Defence 
if you are doing the purchasing? 


Mr. Drury: I am sorry; I do not know the circumstances of this particular 
case. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Winch, this probably is outside the terms of 
reference of the Canadian Commercial Corporation; in addition, as you have 
mentioned the case to which you have reference is sub judice. 


Mr. WincH: I was not referring to the Canadian Commercial Corporation. 
We now are investigating the Department of Defence Production and I have 
an answer to the effect that not only do they deal with capital purchases such 
as guns and equipment, but also, outside of the local area, they do all pur- 
chasing for the Department of National Defence, and therefore there must be 
some relationship with the quartermaster’s section of the Department of 
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National Defence. How could a situation develop such as the situation which — 
has developed? Hos. 
Mr. Drury: First you would have to describe the situation to me. 
Mr. WincH: The case of Brigadier Allan. 
The CHAIRMAN: This matter is sub judice. I think we will get the answer 
to this question as the trial progresses. | 
Mr. WINCH: I am not going into it; however, I am asking how could that 
situation develop in view of the fact that you make the purchases. What is 
the tie in between you and the quartermaster’s department? 
Mr. Drury: Generally speaking the Department of National Defence issues 
its requisitions to the Department of Defence Production. 
Mr. WincH: Through the quartermaster’s office? 
Mr. Drury: In some cases it is through the quartermaster general’s branch, 
as the requisitioning authority within the Department of National Defence. 
- Mr. WincH: But you make all purchases except local purchases? 
Mr. Drury: Yes, except for local purchases, we make them. 
Mr. WINCH: We may have an interesting meeting some time later on, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do the requisitions for purchases coming from the quarter- 
master’s branch sometimes carry recommendations with regard to the source 
of supply, or is this always left to the Department of Defence Production? 


Mr. Drury: The statutory authority for selecting the supplier resides with | 


the Department of Defence Production. Sometimes these sources are limited 
in that the Department of National Defence writes the specifications for what 
is to be provided. They are responsible for drafting the specifications, and 
these can be specific; they can be general or they can be in a proprietary name. 

Mr. WincH: The Chairman asked a most interesting question, and I am 
very glad he did. When you say proprietary, does that mean that basically you 
have received a recommendation concerning where it should be purchased and 
because of the way it is written it could be purchased only from one place 
or company? 

Mr. Drury: If the Department of National Defence specifies the Ford motor 


car, it is unlikely we would be able to procure this from General Motors or — 


Chrysler. That is what I call a proprietary name. 
Mr. WiIncH: Would you say it ever goes beyond that? 
Mr. Drury: Well now, what do you mean by beyond that? 
Mr. WINCH: That it be bought from a certain firm. | 


Mr. Drury: Unless, to the knowledge of the Department of National De-— 
fence the firm is the sole source of supply, we would not entertain recommen- 
dations with regard to source. 


Mr. WINCH: The specification could be such that it has to be purchased 
from only one source of supply? 


Mr. Drury: This is correct; it could be. 


Mr. Luoyp: Mr. Drury, at the inception of this program to phase out the 
administration operations of the Canadian Commercial Corporation to the 
Department of Defence Production it became obvious that the office of the © 
president would shrink to that of purely a nominal position, essential to main- — 
taining the corporate status of Canadian Corporation only. Being aware of 
this, certainly you would be concerned about the staff of the corporation who 
would be affected by this policy decision. At that time I presume the staff 
‘members were appraised of the policy and of the significance of the effect of 


we SE 


this move on their respective positions. Was the president offered any alter- 


native position in other departments of government, or in the Department of 
Defence Production at the inception of this program? 


Mr. Drury: I wonder, Mr. Se itauaetnro whether the committee really wants 


- to go into this. 


Mr. WINCH: How could you; by statute you must have a president of the 
corporation. Is that not right, Mr. Lloyd? 

Mr. LLoyp: I am quite satisfied to stop here. 

The CHAIRMAN: On your behalf, Mr. Lloyd, may I ask a question which 
might fill in a gap. 

The technical functions of the president of ihe Conanien could be ful- 


filled by any one of a number of people who were carrying on other jobs and 


responsibilities. Is that correct? 
Mr. Drury: That is correct. 
Mr. Luoyp: That is why I said that it had shrunk to nominal positions only. 
The CHAIRMAN: My second question is that other duties—without getting 
into any other options which may have been offered to the President of the 
corporation—were assigned to the President of the Corporation. Were they all 
new functions which had not been done before, including requirements of 
the Department of Defence Production, rather than of the Canadian Com- 


- mercial Corporation? 


Mr. DRuRY: That is correct. 
Mr. WINcH: As long as the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act is on 


the statute books, then by law you have to provide that corporation with a 


president. Is that correct? 

Mr. Drury: That is correct. 

Mr. WINCH: Unless it be repealed or amended by law, you have to maintain 
that statute? 

Mr. DruRY: You have to have a president. 

Mr. Luoyp: But there is nothing in the law that you must continue to pay 
a salary at a certain level. I do not know what the present salary is. 


Mr. WINCH: It is $16,000. 

Mr. Luoyp: Certainly when you change the policy you do not continue to 
pay $16,000 a year to a man purely to occupy a position of nominal president. 

Mr. Drury: Obviously, and that is the reason the terms of reference I read 
out were issued, and Mr. Lamoureux was given substantially alternative 
responsibilities to his administrative one only to Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. 

Mr. WINCH: Why will you not tell us—because you said you would not— 
how since November, 1963, under the terms of reference, you have been 
utilizing his services and he has been advising you? 

Mr. Luoyp: I thought it was made quite clear this morning with the long 
list of the terms of reference for the position now held by Mr. Lamoureux, 
when it was read to this meeting. He was to be responsible in the future under 
those terms of reference to the Department of Defence Production, and his 
job as president was simply that of a nominal position to help maintain the 
status of the corporation. He had in fact changed his responsibilities from 
that of president with administrative responsibilities in the Canadian Com- 
mercial Corporation to that of an employee of the Department of Defence Pro- 
duction, along, or within the terms of reference which are set forth in the 
document read to us this morning, but he continued as nominal head or pres- 
ident of the corporation... 
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Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


Mr. Luoyp: That is the reason his salary has continued. Presumably if 
those terms of reference are being observed, he is performing, and I presume 
he earns the salary for the duties that he undertakes as an employee of the 
Department of Defence Production. Is that not right? 


Mr. Drury: Well, to be technically correct, he is not an employee of the 
Department of Defence Production. He is an employee of the Canadian Com- 
mercial Corporation, but there are duties and responsibilities which he has 
as adviser to the Department of Defence Production. 


Mr. LuLoypD: There are specifically new duties with which he was not. 
charged prior to this change of policy. 

Mr. Drury: That is correct. I am glad you brought this up, because I think 
a grave injustice was done to Mr. Lamoureux, certainly in the newspapers, to 
say that he was drawing $16,000 a year and not doing anything. 

Mr. WINCH: That was no statement of my own. 

The CHAIRMAN: I might suggest from the evidence that has come forth 
that this was a possible and apparent interpretation of that evidence, and I 
think it is wise that it has been cleared up. It is past one o’clock, so the Com- 
mittee now stands adjourned to the call of the Chair, which will be sometime 
after the turn of the year. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


Bylaws Nos. 5, 6 and 7 of the Canadian Commercial Corporation 


BY-LAW NO. 5 


Being a General By-Law of Canadian Commercial Corporation amending, 
consolidating and superseding By-Laws Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


Be it enacted by the Board of Canadian Commercial Corporation, as a 
By-Law of the Corporation as follows: 


1. All By-Laws of the Corporation shall be subject to the provisions of 
The Canadian Commercial Corporation Act, as amended, and unless the con- 
text otherwise requires, whenever any matter or thing is expressed in the 
present tense, the expression shall be applied to the circumstances as they 


- arise, so that due effect may be given to each provision and part thereof ac- 


cording to its spirit, true intent and meaning. The definitions contained in 
The Canadian Commercial Corporation Act shall apply and other words and 
phrases shall be interpreted in accordance with The Interpretation Act. 


2. The Seal, an impression of which is made in the margin hereof, is the 
Seal of the Corporation. 


3. The fiscal year of the Corporation shall be the twelve months ending on 


the 31st day of March in each year. 


4. (a) The President of the Corporation shall be Chairman of the Board 
but in his absence from any meeting of the Board, the Directors of the Cor- 
poration present at such meeting shall appoint another member of the Board 
to act as Chairman. 

(b) The Chairman shall preside at all meetings of the Board. | 

(c) The members of the Board shall meet together for the despatch of 
business from time to time, on reasonable notice given by the President or 
any two Directors, at any convenient place to be specified in the notice. The 
President shall call or cause to be called at least one such meeting in each 


quarter of the fiscal year of the Corporation. 


(d) Notices of meetings of the Board shall be given to each member thereof 
by delivering or mailing or telegraphing the same to his usual address. Failure 
to give or receive notice due to inadvertence shall not invalidate any meeting 
and the presence of any member of the Board at the place and time of the 
meeting shall be considered waiver of notice to such member. 

(e) Each member of the Board present at any meeting thereof shall have 
one vote with respect to any question arising at such meeting and the decision 
of the Board shall be in accordance with the majority of the votes. In the 
event of an equality of votes the Chairman shall have a second or casting 


- vote. 


(f) The Board shall cause to be entered into one or more books provided 
for the purpose, the minutes recording the proceedings and giving the names 
of those present at meetings of the Board. 


5. (a) The President shall be responsible to the Board for the lawful con- 
duct of the business of the Corporation. 

(b) The President may make rules and regulations not inconsistent with 
the By-Laws of the Corporation, governing the work of the officers and em- 
ployees of the Corporation and their relations to the Corporation and to the 
public. 
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(c) The President shall, from time to time, prepare and deliver or cause : 
to be prepared and delivered such reports of the activities and finances of the — 


Corporation as the Board may request. 


(d) The President shall have control and supervision of the staff of the 


Corporation and shall have authority to delegate any of his powers in this 
regard to any officer or employee of the Corporation. 

(e) The President shall cause paragraph 10 of this By-Law, and may, in 
his discretion, cause any other paragraph thereof, to be drawn to the atten- 
tion of every officer and employee of the Corporation. 


6. There shall be a Managing Director of the Corporation who shall be 
appointed by, and hold office during the pleasure of the Board. He shall, in 
the absence of the President, exercise the powers and assume the duties of the 
President and at other times shall exercise the powers and assume the duties 
of the President to such extent as may be, in the discretion of the President, 
expedient in order to give effective assistance to the President. 


7. (a) There shall be a Secretary of the Corporation who shall be appointed _ 


by and hold office during the pleasure of the Board. It shall be the duty of 
the Secretary to issue notices of meetings of the Board and to attend all such 
meetings and act as Secretary thereof. The Secretary shall record all votes 
and the minutes of all proceedings taken and had at such meetings in books 
of the Corporation to be kept for that purpose. 

(b) The Secretary shall be custodian of the Seal of the Corporation and of 
all books, papers, records and other documents belonging to the Corporation. 


(c) The Secretary shall perform such other administrative duties and have 


such other authority as may be designated by the President and shall be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of proper legality in all actions and undertakings 
of the Corporation. 

(d) The President of the Corporation may appoint an Assistant Secretary of 
the Corporation, whose duty it shall be to assist the Secretary generally in the 


performance of his duties, and in the absence of the Secretary, the Assistant a 


Secretary shall assume the duties of the Secretary. 


8. (a) There shall be a Comptroller of the Corporation who shall be ap- 
pointed by and hold office during the pleasure of the Board. The Comptroller 
shall maintain records of all property of the Corporation and, subject to para- 
graph 15 hereof, shall receive, disburse and have custody of all funds and 
securities belonging to the Corporation and shall keep full and accurate accounts 
of receipts, disbursements and all financial transactions, in books belonging to the 
Corporation, and shall deposit all monies, securities, negotiable instruments and 
other such property in the name and to the credit of the Corporation in such 
depository as may be designated or approved from time to time by the Board. 

(6b) The Comptroller shall disburse the funds of the Corporation in such 
manner as may be requisite for the conduct of the business of the Corporation, 
taking proper vouchers for such disbursements, and shall render to the President 
and to the Board, as may be required, an account of his transactions as Comp- 
troller and of the financial position of the Corporation. He shall perform such 
other duties as may, from time to time, be determined by the Board and subject 
to the Direction of the Board shall have, generally, control of all funds in the 
Corporation’s hands either as trustee or otherwise. 


(c) The Board may require the Comptroller to give the Corporation a bond ~ 


in a sum and with either one or more sureties as may be satisfactory to the 
Board for the faithful performance of the duties of his office and for the restora- 
tion to the Corporation in the event of his death, resignation, retirement or re- 
moval from office of all books, papers, vouchers, money and other property of 


whatsoever kind in his possession or under his control belonging to the Corpora- 3 


tion. 
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day The President of the Corporation may appoint an Assistant Comptroller 
of the Corporation, whose duty it shall be to assist the Comptroller generally 
in the performance of his duties, and in the absence of the Comptroller the 
Assistant Comptroller shall assume the duties of the Comptroller. 


9. (a) The employment, suspension, dismissal and re-employment of the 
officers and other employees of the Corporation shall be in the discretion of the 
President; provided that no appointment of an officer or employee whose salary 
exceeds $5,000.00 per annum shall be confirmed until the Board has had an 
opportunity to consider the proposed appointment and to indicate its desire with 
respect thereto. 


(b) No officer or employee of the Corporation shall engage in any other 
work for remuneration or profit unless authorized by the President. 


10. No public statement shall be made in speech or writing purporting to be 
in the name of the Corporation, and no officer or employee shall be a candidate 
for any public elective office, or support a candidate for any such office by public 
speech or writing, without the express authority of the President or the Board. 


11. No member of the Board or any officer or employee of the Corporation 
shall derive any profit from or in any way be pecuniarly interested in or be 
concerned directly or indirectly in a pecuniary way in any contract which shall 
be entered into by the Corporation. 


12. All letters applying for employment or recommending persons for ap- 
pointment in the Corporation shall be forwarded to the President and be kept by 


him at the disposal of the Board. 


13. The Board shall determine what officers and employees of the Corpora- 
tion shall be bonded and all matters relative thereto. 


14. (a) All formal contracts, leases and other formal documents requiring 
execution under the seal of the Corporation, and all other documents requiring 
such execution, shall be signed by any two of the following, namely: 


the President; 

the Managing Director; 

a Director (other than the President and the Managing Director); 
the Comptroller; 

the Secretary; 


provided, however, that the President may, subject to paragraph 15 hereof, 
authorize in writing any other officer or employee of the Corporation or of the 
Department of Defence Production to sign the documents hereinbefore in this 
paragraph 14 referred to, along with any one of the above-mentioned persons, 
and the President may at any time revoke such authorization. 


(b) In respect of invitations to tender, agreements, purchase orders and 
amendments thereto, tenders, terminations of contract, bills of lading, other 
documents of title and other informal documents not under seal, the President 
may, subject to paragraph 15 hereof, authorize any officers or employees of the 
Corporation and of the Department of Defence Production to sign the same on 
behalf of the Corporation either alone or together with any other such officers 
or employees and the President may at any time revoke any such authorization. 


15. The Board shall from time to time by resolution confirm the banks in 
which the necessary bank accounts of the Corporation shall be opened and 
maintained, and shall also from time to time by resolution designate the person 
or persons who shall have authority to draw and accept drafts, and to sign 
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cheques, promissory notes, bills of exchange, letters of credit and orders for 
money in respect of such accounts, including endorsements for deposit to the 
Corporation’s credit. 


16. By-Laws Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the Corporation, Seed on the 3rd day 
of May, 1946, the 13th day of August, 1946, the 30th day of May, 1947 and the 
29th day of September, 1950, respectively, are superseded by this By-Law. 


(Sed) W. D. LOW, 
President. 


(Sgd) F. F. WADDELL, 
Secretary. 


Ottawa, Ontario, 
May 9, 1951. 


BYLAW No. 6 


BE IT ENACTED by the Board of Directors of Canadian Commercial 
Corporation as Bylaw No. 6 of the Corporation, as follows: 


Paragraph 14 of Bylaw No. 5 of Canadian Commercial Corporation is 
deleted and the following substituted therefor: 


“14, (a) A bid, proposal or quotation on behalf of the Corporation will be 
signed by any one of the following: 


Mr. M. H. Lamoureux 
Col. B. Lake 

Mr. D. R. Beardshaw 
Mr. D. C. Thom 

Mrs. E. M. Lamb 

Mr. J. J. Tevlin 

Mr. D. H. Gilchrist 
Mr. A. K. Aspden 
Miss E. M. Heath 


(b) A contract between Canadian Commercial Corporation and a foreign 
government, or between Canadian Commercial Corporation and a domestic 
supplier, where the estimated value exceeds $50,000 and a contract of any 
value of it is a formal contract requiring execution under the seal of Corpora- 
tion will be signed by any one of the following: 


Mr. M. H. Lamoureux 

A Director of the Corporation 
Mr. D. C. Thom 

Mr. F. F. Waddell 

Mr. G. F. Wevill 

Mr. J. J. Tevlin 

Col. B. Lake 

Mr. J. P. Stirling 


together with the Director or Deputy Director or Assistant Director of the 
contracting branch concerned. 


(c) A contract between Canadian Commercial Corparation and a foreign 
government, or between Canadian Commercial Corporation and a domestic 
supplier, where the estimated value does not exceed $50,000 and execution 
under the seal of the Corporation is not required will be signed by one of 
the officers specified in sub-paragraph (b) or by an officer of the contracting 
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branch named in Section 1 of Chapter 8 of the Departmental Man- 
ual of the Department of Defence Production, which Section deals with author- 
ity to sign contracts and amendments in accordance with the financial limita- 
tions prescribed in that Section. 

(d) Subject to sub-paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) of this paragraph 14 and 
to paragraph 15 hereof, the President may authorize any officers or employees 
of the Corporation and of the Department of Defence Production to sign, either 
alone or together with any other such officer or employee, miscellaneous docu- 
ments including bills of lading, terminations of contracts, Invitations to Tender, 
certificates of cost or pricing data, requisitions, releases, internal administra- 
tive documents and similar documents whether or not they are required to be 
under seal; and the President may at any time revoke any such authorization. 

(e) Notwithstanding anything contained in this paragraph 14, in cases of 
urgency where a United States Military Department or other government re- 
quests, or where it is expedient, that Canadian Commercial Corporation sign a 
‘contract in the United States or other country, the President may designate 
any one of the signing officers of Canadian Commercial Corporation or of 
the Department of Defence Production to sign a specific contract in the relevant 
country and, for this purpose, to carry with him the corporate seal and to affix 
the seal to the contract at the time of signing.” 

Enacted by Resolution of the Board of Directors of Canadian Commercial 
Corporation on the 19th day of March, 1963. 


(Sgd.) M. H. Lamoureux, 
President 


(Sed.) F. F. Waddell, 
Secretary 


BYLAW No. 7 


BEING A GENERAL BYLAW OF CANADIAN COMMERCIAL 
CORPORATION. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE BOARD OF CANADIAN COMMERCIAL 
CORPORATION, AS A BYLAW OF THE CORPORATION AS FOLLOWS: 


1. All Bylaws of the Corporation shall be subject to the provisions of the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation Act, as amended, and the definitions con- 
tained in the said Act shall apply. 


2. The Seal, an impression of which is made in the margin hereof, is 
the Seal of the Corporation. 


3. The fiscal year of the Corporation shall be the twelve months ending 
on the 3lst day of March in each year. 


4. (a) Notices of meetings of the Board shall be given to each member 
thereof by delivering or mailing the same to his usual office address. Failure 
to give or receive notice due to inadvertence shall not invalidate any meeting, 
and the presence of any member of the Board at the place and time of the 
meeting shall be considered waiver of notice to such member. 

(b) Each member of the Board present at any meeting thereof shall have 
one vote with respect to any question arising at such meeting and the decision 
of the Board shall be in accordance with the majority of the votes. 

(c) The Board shall cause to be entered into one or more books provided 
for the purpose, the minutes recording the proceedings and giving the names 
of those present at meetings of the Board. 
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5. There shall be a Secretary of the Corporation who shall be appointed 
by and hold office during the pleasure of the Board. It shall be the duty of the a 
Secretary to issue notices of meetings of the Board and to attend all such 
meetings and act as Secretary thereof. The Secretary shall record all votes. 2, 
- and the minutes of all proceedings taken and had at such meetings in books of HM 
the Corporation to be kept for that purpose, and shall be the custodian of the a 
Seal of the Corporation. Shia 


6. (a) There shall be a Comptroller of the Corporation who shall be ap- 
pointed by and hold office during the pleasure of the Board. The Comptroller : 
shall maintain records of all property of the Corporation and, subject to Para- 
graph 11 hereof, shall receive, disburse and have custody of all funds and 
securities belonging to the Corporation and shall keep full and accurate ac- 
counts of receipts, disbursements and all financial transactions, in books be- 
longing to the Corporation, and shall deposit all monies, securities, negotiable 
instruments and other such property in the name and to the credit of the 
Corporation in such depository as may be approved from time to time by 
the Minister of Defence Production. : 


(6) The Comptroller shall disburse the funds of, or in the custody of, the — 
corporation in such manner as may be requisite for the conduct of business of 
the Corporation, taking proper vouchers for such disbursements, and shall 
render to the Board as may be required, an account of his transactions as comp- 
troller and of the financial position of the Corporation. He shall perform such 
other duties as may, from time to time, be determined by the Board and subject 
to the Direction of the Board shall have, generally, control of all funds in the 
Corporation’s hands either as trustee or otherwise. 


(c) The Comptroller shall, from time to time, prepare and deliver or cause 
to be prepared and delivered such reports of the finances of the Corporation as 4 
are called for by the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act and as the Board 
or the Minister of Defence Production may request. q 


7. The Board, or the Minister of Defence Production, may from time to 
time request any officers of the Corporation or of the Department to prepare 
such reports of the activities or proposed activities of the Corporation or reports 
relating thereto as the Board, or the Minister, may require, and such officer 
shall forthwith comply with such requests. 


8. No public statement shall be made in speech or writing purporting to 
be in the name of the Corporation, and no officer or employee shall be a can- 
didate for any public elective office, or support a candidate for any such office 
by public speech or writing, without the express authority of the Board. 


9. No member of the Board or any officer or employee of the Corporation 
shall derive any profit from or in any way be pecuniarly interested in or be 
concerned directly or indirectly in a pecuniary way in any contract or trans- 
action which shall be entered into by the Corporation. 
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10. All bids, proposals or quotations to be submitted by the Corporation and 
all contracts and agreements between the Corporation and other governments 
or other parties; and all invitations to tender, contracts, agreements, purchase __ 
orders and amendments thereto between the Corporation and its suppliers; and | 
all miscellaneous documents including bills of lading, terminations of contracts, | 3 
certificates of cost or pricing data, requisitions, releases, internal administrative | a 
documents and similar documents, shall be signed by one or more persons as) 
may be designated from time to time by the Minister of Defence Production, 
who may also designate those contracts and documents which are to bear the Seal © 
of the Corporation. 
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Dated the 18th day of December, 1963. aes ; 
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Sed. M. H. Lamoureux, 
President — 


Sed. F, F. Waddell, ue 
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